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Thb  Text  which  has  been  moetl  j  followed  in  this  Trans- 
lation of  Plato  is  the  latest  8yo  edition  of  Stallbaum; 
the  principal  deviations  are  noted  at  the  bottom  of  the 

I  have  to  acknowledge  manj  obligations  to  old  friends 
and  pnpils.  These  are,  Mr.  John  Purves,  FeUow  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  with  whom  I  have  revised  abont  half  of  the 
entire  Translation ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Campbell,  of  St. 
Andrew's,  who  has  helped  me  in  the  revision  of  several 
parts  of  the  work,  especial! j  of  the  Theaetetos,  Sophist, 
and  Politicus ;  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col* 
lege,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Robinson,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
who  read  with  me  the  Cratjlus  and  the  Gorgias;  Mr* 
Paravicini,  Student  of  Christ  Church,  who  assisted  me  in 
the  Symposium ;  Mr.  Raper,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Bir.  Monro,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  Mr.  Shadwell, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  who  gave  me  similar  assistance 
in  the  Laws.  Dr.  Greenhill,  of  Hastings,  has  also  kindly 
sent  me  remarks  on  the  physiolo^cal  part  of  the  Timaeus, 
which  I  have  inserted  as  corrections  imder  the  head  of 
errata  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction.  The  degree  of  ao* 
curacy  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  attain  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  heartily  thank 
them  for  the  pains  and  time  which  they  have  bestowed  on 
mv  work. 

I  have  further  to  explain  how  far  I  have  received  help 
from  other  laborers  in  the  same  field.    The  books  which  1 
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h&ve  found  most  of  use  are  Stuiiihnrt  and  Muiler's  German 
Translation  of  Plato  with  Introductions  ;  Zellcr's  "  Phi- 
losophie  der  Grieclien,"  and  "Platonische  Studien;" 
Susemihl's  "Genetische  Entwickelung  der  Piatonischen 
Pliilosophie  ;  "  Hermann's  "  Gescliichte  der  Platonisclien 
Philosophic ;"  Bonitz,  "Platonische  StiicUen;  "  Stall- 
baum's  Notes  and  Introductions ;  Pri>ti;s»c>r  Cainplxill's 
editions  of  the  "Theaetetus,"  the  "Sopliist,"  and  the 
*' Politicus  ;  "  Professor  Thompson's  "  Phaedrua  ;  "  Tli. 
Martin's  "Etudes  sur  le  Tini^e  ; "  Mr.  Poate's  edition  and 
translation  of  the  "  Fhilebus ; "  the  Translation  of  the 
"  Republic  "  b;  Messrs.  Davies  and  Vauglian,  and  the 
Translation  of  llie  "  Gorgias."  by  Mr,  Cope. 

I  have  also  derived  roucli  assisUnce  from  the  great 
work  of  Mr.  Grote,  which  contains  exceUent  analyses  of 
tlie  Dialogues,  and  is  rich  in  original  thoughts  and  obser- 
Tations.  I  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  as  futile  (he  at- 
tempt of  Schleiermacher  and  utbei-s  to  arrange  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Any  such 
arrangement  appears  tu  me  not  only  to  be  unsupported  by 
evidence,  but  to  involve  an  anachronism  in  the  history 
of  philosophy.  There  is  a  common  spirit  in  the  writings 
of  Plato,  but  not  a  unJtj-  of  design  in  the  whole,  nor  per- 
haps a  perfect  unity  in  any  single  Dialogue.  The  hypoth- 
esis of  a  general  plan  which  is  worked  out  in  the  successive 
Dialogues  is  an  aflor-tliought  of  the  critics,  who  have  at- 
tributed a  system  to  writings  belonging  to  an  age  when 
■ystem  had  not  as  yet  taken  possession  of  philosophy. 

If  Mr.  Grote  should  do  me  the  honor  to  read  any  por- 
tion of  this  work  he  will  probably  remark  that  I  have  en- 
deavored to  approach  Plato  from  a  point  of  view  which  is 
opposed  to  his  oivn.  The  aim  of  the  Introductions  in 
these  volumes  has  been  to  represent  Plato  as  the  father 
of  idealism,  who  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
ntilitarianism  or  any  other  modem  philosophical  system. 
He  is  the  poet  or  maker  of  ideas,  satisfying  tlie  wants  of 
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ham  own  age,  providing  the  instrnments  of  thought  fer  fii- 
tore  genenitions.  He  is  no  dreamer,  bat  a  great  philo- 
ai^hicsal  genioB  stroggling  with  the  unequal  conditions  of 
light  and  knowledge  under  which  he  is  living.  He  may 
be  illustrated  bj  the  writings  of  modems,  but  he  must  be 
interpreted  by  his  own,  and  bj  his  place  in  the  history  of 
philoeophy.  We  are  not  concerned  to  determine  what  is 
the  residnum  of  truth  which  remains  for  ourselves.  His 
truth  may  not  be  our  truth,  and  nevertheless  may  hav«i  an 
•xtraoidinaiy  value  and  interest  for  us. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Ghrote  in  admitting  as  genuine 
an  the  vrritings  commonly  attributed  to  Plato  in  antiquity, 
any  more  than  with  Schaaischmidt  and  some  other  Gkr« 
man  critics  who  reject  nearly  half  of  them.  The  German 
critics  to  whom  I  refer  proceed  chiefly  on  grounds  of  in- 
ternal evidence ;  they  appear  to  me  to  lay  too  much  stress 
on  the  variety  of  doctrine  and  style,  which  most  be  equally 
acknowledged  as  a  fiu^t,  even  in  the  Dialogues  regarded 
by  Schaarschmidt  as  genuine,  e.  g.  in  the  Phaedrus,  or 
Symposium,  when  compared  with  the  Laws.  He  who  ad- 
mits works  so  different  in  style  and  matter  to  have  been  the 
composition  of  the  same  author,  need  have  no  difficulty 
(see  vol.  iv.  Appendix)  in  admitting  the  Sophist  or  the 
Politicus.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Grote  trusts  mainly  to 
the  Alexandrian  Canon.  But  I  hardly  think  that  we  are 
justified  in  attributing  much  weight  to  the  authority  of  the 
Alexandrian  librarians  in  an  age  when  there  was  no  regular 
publication  of  books,  and  every  temptation  to  forge  them  ; 
and  in  which  the  writings  of  a  school  were  naturally  at- 
tributed to  the  founder  of  the  school.  And  even  without 
'ntentional  firaud,  there  was  an  inclination  to  believe  rather 
than  to  inquire.  Would  Mr.  Grote  accept  as  genuine  ah 
the  writings  which  he  finds  in  the  lists  of  learned  ancients 
attributed  to  Hippocrates,  to  Xenophon,  to  Aristotle? 
The  Alexandrian  Canon  of  the  Platonic  writings  is  de« 
prived  of  credit  by  the  admission  of  the  Epistles,  which 


are  not  only  unworthy  of  Plato,  and  in  severnl  paaenpes 
plagiarized  from  him,  but  flagrantly  at  variance  with  his- 
torical fiict.  It  will  be  Been  also  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Grote'a  views  about  the  Sophists ;  nor  with  the  low 
estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  Plato's  Laws  ;  nor  with 
his  opinion  respecting  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  rotation  of 
the  earth.  But  I  "  am  not  going  to  lay  hands  on  my 
fiither  Parmeuides  "  [Soph.  241  D]  ,  who  will,  I  hope,  for- 
give me  for  differing  lirom  him  on  these  points.  I  cannot 
close  this  Preface  without  expressing  my  deep  respect  for 
his  noble  and  gentle  character,  and  the  great  services 
which  he  has  rendered  to  Greek  Literature. 

Balliol  Colleok,  January,  1871. 
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Thx  Bobjeet  of  the  Channidefl  is  Temperance  or  (mo^poovn^  ft 
peculiarly  Greek  notion,  which  may  also  be  rendered  Moderation,' 
Ifodestv,  IKscretion,  l^dom,  without  completely  exhausting  by  all 
tibitae  terms  the  various  associations  of  the  word.  It  may  be  described 
as  ^  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,"  the  harmony  or  due  proportion  of 
the  higher  and  lower  elements  of  human  nature  which  **  msJkes  a  man 
his  own  master,**  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Republic.  In  the 
accompanying  translation  the  word  has  been  rendered  in  different 
places  either  Temperance  or  Wisdom,  as  the  connection  seemed  to 
require :  for  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  tnti^potrvyq  still  retains  an 
intellectual  element  (as  Socrates  also  is  said  to  have  identified 
aw4>f>o(rvvrf  with  ao<t>ia. :  Xen.  Mem.  ilL  9,  4),  and  is  not  yet  rele- 
gated to  the  sphere  of  moral  yirtue,  as  in  the  Nicomaehean  Ethics 
of  Aristotle  (iii.  10). 

^e  beautiful  youth,  Charmides,  who  is  also  the  most  temperate 
of  human  beings,  is  asked  by  Socrates,  **  What  is  Temperance  ?  " 
He  answers  characteristically,  (1)  **  Quietness.'*  **  But  temperance  is 
a  fine  and  noble  thing ;  and  quietness  in  many  or  most  cases  is  not  so 
fine  a  thing  as  quickness.**  He  tries  again,  and  says  (2)  that  temper- 
ance is  modesty.  But  this  again  is  set  aside  by  a  sophistical  applica- 
tion of  Homer :  for  temperance  is  good  as  well  as  noble,  and  Homer 
has  declared  that  **  modesty  is  not  good  for  a  needy  man.*'  (3)  Once 
more  Charmides  makes  the  attempt.  This  time  he  gives  a  definition 
which  he  has  heard,  and  of  which  he  insinuates  that  Critias  is  the 
author :  **  Temperance  is  doing  one's  own  business."  But  the  artisan 
who  makes  another  man*s  shoes  may  be  temperate,  and  yet  he  is 
not  doing  his  own  business.     How  is  this  riddle  to  be  explained  ? 

Critias,  who  takes  the  place  of  Charmides,  distinguishes  in  his 
answei  lietween  '*  making  **  and  **  doing,**  and  with  the  help  of  a  mis- 
applied quotation  from  Hesiod  assigns  to  the  words  **  doini;; "  and 
**  work  "  an  exclusively  good  sense :  temperance  is  doing  one*8  own 
business ;  (4)  is  doing  good. 

1  C|>.  Cle.  7We.  iii.  8, 16  —  **  vm^potritnit  qwun  loleo  eqnidem  tnm  tempena- 
tfom  torn  modcntioDem  sppeUsre  Doononqiuuii  etiam  modettiam  :  **  HoiL 
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Still  ta  element  oi  knowledge  is  vnntiiig  wHcb  Crltini  Is  readily 
ln'iuced  to  ailmil  at  the  suc^i^eslioo  at  StK-'raiteg;  and,  in  the  ipiril 
of  SocrateB  aad  of  Grceit  life  geacrally,  proposoa  as  t,  GfUi  defini- 
tion, (5)  Teuperaoce  la  eelf-knowlcdge.  But  all  scicnvei  Imce  * 
tubject:  nuiaber  ii  the  guhjcct  of  aiitlimetic,  healtL  of  medicine 
wh&t  ia  the  subject  of  temperance  or  wisdom?  The  answer  b 
tluit  (<i)  TempOTsuce  is  tlie  knowledge  of  wh&t  a  maa  knowi 
and  of  wiuit  he  does  not  know.  But  tliii  ia  contrary  to  acial> 
ogjr ;  there  is  no  viiiim  of  vision,  but  only  of  visible  things  ;  tic 
lovo  of  luveii,  but  only  of  bonutillil  things;  how  then  can  there  tw 
a  knowMge  of  knowledge  ?  That  wtiich  ii  older,  heavier,  lighter, 
li  older,  heavier,  and  lighter  than  something  else,  not  than  itself^ 
and  this  aecms  to  be  true  of  all  relative  notions  —  the  object  of  re- 
lation Is  ouMide  of  thum ;  at  any  rate  they  can  only  have  rela- 
tion to  themselves  in  the  form  of  that  objecL  Whether  there  arq 
any  such  cases  of  reflex  relation  or  not,  and  whether  that  sort  of 
knowledge  which  we  term  Temperance  is  of  this  reflex  nature,  has 
vet  to  be  dut^rmined  by  the  great  metaphysician.  But  even  if 
knowledge  can  know  itself  bow  does  the  koonledgo  of  what  we 
know  imply  the  knowledge  of  what  we  do  not  know  ?  Besides  tliil 
knowledge  is  an  abstraction  only,  and  will  not  inform  us  of  any  par- 
ticular subject,  such  as  medicine,  building,  and  the  like.  It  may 
tell  ua  that  we  or  other  men  know  something,  but  can  never  tell 
what  wB  know. 

But  admitting  further  that  there  is  such  a  knowledge  of  what 
we  know  and  do  not  know,  which  would  supply  a  rule  and  measure 
of  all  things,  still  there  would  bo  no  good  in  this.  For  temperance 
Is  a  good,  and  the  knowleiige  which  temperance  gives  must  be  of  a 
kind  which  will  do  us  good.  But  this  universal  knowledge  docs  not 
tend  to  our  happiness  or  good :  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which 
brings  happiness  is  the  knonlcdgo  of  good  and  evil.  To  this 
Crilias  ri-'plies  that  the  science  or  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
and  all  the  other  sciences,  are  regulated  by  the  higher  science  or 
knowledge  of  knowledge.  Socratos  replies  by  again  dividing  the 
abstract  from  the  cancrul«,  and  asks  how  this  knowledge  conduces  to 
happiness  in  tho  same  definite  way  that  medicine  conduces  to  health. 

And  now,  oAcr  making  all  these  concessions,  which  are  really  in* 
ulmissiblu,  we  ara  still  as  far  as  ever  from  ascertaining  the  nature 
of  temperancu,  which  Charmides  has  already  discovered,  and  had 
tfaerefore  belter  rest  in  the  knowledge  that  the  more  temperate  he  is 
the  happier  he  will  be,  and  not  trouble  himself  with  the  ipuculations 
of  Socral«a, 

In  this  Dialogue  may  be  noted  (I)  the  Greek  ideal  of  beanty 
and  goodness,  the  vision  of  tlic  fair  soul  in  the  fair  iKHly,  realized  ia 
the  beautiful  Cbarmidcs;  (1}  The  true  conception  of  medicine  as  a 
■cience  of  the  whole  as  well  as  the  parts^  and  of  ihe  mind  as  well  aa 
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Ite  liodf,  which  is  plajfiilly  intimated  in  the  sUnyof  the  nmdMi; 
(S)  The  tendency  of  the  age  to  Terbal  distinctions,  which  here,  as  ia 
the  Protagoras  and  Cratjlns,  are  ascribed  to  the  ingenuity  of  Prodi- 
cos ;  also  the  interpretations  or  rather  parodies  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
which  are  eminently  characteristic  of  Flato  and  of  his  age ;  (4)  The 
germ  of  an  ethical  principle  contained  in  the  notion  that  temperance  is 
**  doing  one's  own  business,"  which  in  the  Republic  (such  is  the  shif^ 
ing  character  of  the  Platonic  philosophy)  is  given  as  the  definition, 
not  of  temperance,  but  of  justice ;  (5)  The  beginnings  of  logic  and  me^ 
aphysics  implied  in  the  two  questions,  whether  there  can  be  a  science 
of  acienoe?  and  whether  the  knowledge  of  what  you  know  is  the 
same  as  the  knowledge  of  what  you  do  not  know  ?  also  in  the  dis- 
tinction  between  **  what  you  know,"  and  *'  that  you  know,"  ^  oIScv  and 
ort  oXScr  ;  here  arises  the  first  conception  of  an  absolute,  self-deter- 
■iiied  acienoe  (the  claims  of  which,  howerer,  are  set  aside  by  Socr»> 
tes) ;  as  well  as  the  first  suggestion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  abstract 
and  ooDcrete,  and  one  of  the  earliest  anticipations  of  the  relation  of 
tolject  and  object,  and  of  the  subjective  element  in  knowledge;  (6) 
The  CQOception  of  a  science  of  good  and  evil  also  first  occurs  here, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  an  anticipation  of  the  Fhilebus  and  Repub- 
lic, as  well  as  of  moral  philosophy  in  later  ages. 

The  dramatic  interest  of  the  Dialogue  chiefly  centres  in  the 
youth  Charmides,  with  whom  Socrates  talks  in  the  kindly  spirit  of 
an  elder.  Some  contrast  appears  to  be  intended  between  his  youth- 
fid  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  and  the  dialectical  and  rhetorical 
arts  of  Critias,  who  is  the  grown-up  man  of  the  world,  not  without 
a  tincture  of  {^osophy.  But  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
dialogues  of  Plato  is  that  most  hated  of  Athenians  displayed  in  his 
true  character.  He  is  simply  a  cultivated  person  who,  like  his  kins- 
man Flato,  is  ennobled  by  the  connection  of  his  family  with  Solon 
(cp.  Hm.  20,  21),  and  had  been  the  follower,  if  not  the  disciple, 
bc^  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  argument  he  is  not 
nnfiur,  i£  allowance  is  made  for  a  slight  rhetorical  tendency,  and 
lor  some  desire  to  save  his  reputation  with  the  company :  in  some 
respects  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  Socrates.  Nothing  in  his 
language  or  l)ehavior  is  unbecoming  the  guardian  of  the  beautiful 
Charmides.  His  love  of  reputation,  which  is  characteristically  Greek, 
contrasts  with  the  utter  absence  of  this  quality  and  profession  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  Socrates. 

The  definitions  of  temperance  proceed  in  regular  order  firom  the 
popular  to  the  philosophicaL  ^e  first  two  are  simple  enough  and 
partially  true,  like  the  first  thoughts  of  an  inteUigent  youth;  the 
third,  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  ethical  philosophy,  is  perverted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  Socrates,  and  hardly  rescued  by  an  equal  per* 
version  on  the  part  of  Critias.  The  remaining  definitions  have  a 
kif^ier  aimy  which  is  to  introduce  the  element  of  knowledge,  and  at 
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Ian  to  uniU  good  and  truth  in  n  ainglu  Kciunce.  But  tha  time  hu 
not  yut  turircd  for  tbo  rcalizatiun  of  this  viHion  of  metapbyiiual  phl- 
Iciopby  \  nnd  such  a  science,  n-lien  broui^bt  nenrcr  to  ug  in  the  Pbile- 
buB  niul  till!  Repuhliu,  will  not  be  called  \>y  the  name  of  iruj^;>o<nVif. 
Hence  ive  we  vritb  surprino  that  I'lnto,  wlio  In  lud  other  writing* 
iiienlJIiefl  t;ood  and  knuwleilgf,  here  opposeii  tlieiii,  and  tukii,  iliuoit 
fai  the  spirit  of  Arivtotle,  Low  can  tliuro  be  a  koonledge  of  knowl- 
edge, and  oven  if  attainable,  how  can  nicli  a  knowledge  be  of  anj 

UM? 

Tlia  rclationa  of  knowledgn  and  virtue  are  again  hrougtil  (brward 
In  die  conijianinn  Dialoguen  of  tbo  Lyaia  and  I.achcs-,  and  alno  in 
tbo  fiou^orag  and  EulhydeuiuB.  Thu  opputiitiun  of  abelract  and 
particular  knowleilsu  in  this  Dialt^iie  majr  be  comjiarcd  with  a  sim- 
lUr  opposition  of  idi'iui  and  phenomena  which  occurs  in  the  Intruduc- 
licn  to  the  I'lknuvuidcs.  but  sefmi  rather  to  belong  to  a  later  Mage 
of  iho  (ihiloaophy  of  Plato. 


OHARMTDES,  OR  TEMPERANOEL 


FEBSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
80CEATB8,  who  M  tiu  nonaim'.  Chammxhm^ 

OlAKSMFHOX.  CSITIAB. 

:— Tlie  Pakestm  of  TAnreai,  which  it  near  the  Porch  of  the  Kfa^ 

Arehon. 

"V/^  KSTERDAY  evening  I  returned  from  the  army  St«ph. 
JL  at  Potidaea,  and  having  been  a  good  wliile  away,  ^^' 
I  thought  that  I  would  go  aiid  look  at  my  old  haunts.  So  I 
went  into  the  palaestra  of  Taureas,  which  is  over  against  the 
temple  adjoining  the  porch  of  Uie  King  Arehon,  and  there  I 
found  a  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  I  knew,  but  not  all. 
My  visit  was  unexpected,  and  no  sooner  did  they  see  me  enter- 
ing than  they  saluted  me  from  afar  on  all  sides ;  and  Chaere- 
phou,  who  is  a  kind  of  madman,  started  up  and  ran  to  me,  seiz- 
ing my  hand,  and  saying,  How  did  you  e<^»pe,  Socrates  ?  —  (I 
should  explain  that  an  engagement  had  taken  place  at  Potidaea 
not  long  before  we  came  away,  the  news  of  which  had  only 
just  reached  Athens.) 

You  see,  I  replied,  that  here  I  am. 

There  was  a  report,  he  said,  that  the  engagement  was  very 
•evere,  and  that  many  of  our  acquaintance  had  fidlen. 

That,  I  replied,  was  not  far  from  the  truth. 

I  suppose,  he  said,  that  you  were  present 

I  was. 

Then  sit  down  and  tell  us  the  whole  story,  which  as  yet  we 
have  only  heard  imperfectly. 

I  took   the  place  which  he  assigned  to   me,  by  the  side  of 
CHtias  the  son  of  Callaeschrus,  and  when  I  had  saluted  him 
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I  tlia  rest  of  tlie  compntiy,  I  told  lliem  the  newa  from  tlie 
nil  atiBwi-ri^d  tliiiir  scverul  itiijuiries. 
I,  when  tliere  ImU  been  enouf^h  of  ihts.  f,  in  my  tarn, 
began  to  make  inquinea  nhout  iiiaLtei's  ut  home  —  about  the 
present  aixte  of  philosophy,  hd(1  nboiit  the  youlh.  I  ii<-ke<l 
whether  mdj  of  Ihcm  wei-ii  lemnrlcnblo  for  beauiy  or  eeiiae,  or 
holii.  Critias,  gtuQcing  m  the  door,  invileil  my  attention  'x> 
thn  wlio  were  coming  in,  and  talking  Doiaily  to 
ona  another,  followed  by  a  crowd.  Of  the  btautiea,  SooJslei, 
he  iaid,  I  lancy  tlmt  you  will  soon  be  able  lo  form  a  judgment 
For  those  who  are  just  entering  nre  the  advaoced  guard  of  the 
groat  beauty  of  the  day,  and  he  is  likely  to  be  not  far  off  him- 
Beir. 

Who  is  he,  I  ftaid ;  and  who  is  his  father? 

Charmhlef,  he  replied,  is  his  name;  he  is  roy  cousin,  and  tha 
■on  of  my  unele  GUucou:  I  rather  think  that  yoa  know  him, 
Although  he  was  not  grown  up  at  tiie  rime  of  your  departure. 

Certtiinly,  I  know  him,  I  said,  for  he  was  remarkable  even 
then  when  he  wiu  gtill  a  child,  and  iioir  I  should  imagine  that 
be  must  be  almost  a  young  man. 

You  will  BL'e,  ho  f^d.  in  a  moment  what  progress  be  has 
made  and  what  he  is  like.  He  bad  scarcely  said  the  word, 
when  Cbirniides  entered. 

Now  you  know,  my  friend,  that  1  cannot  measure  anything, 
ftod  of  the  beautiful,  I  am  simply  such  a  measure  as  a  white 
line  is  of  chalk  ;  for  almost  all  young  [lersons  are  alike  beauti- 
ful in  my  eyes.  Bui  at  [hat  pioment,  when  I  saw  him  coming 
in,  I  must  admit  that  I  wan  quite  astonished  at  his  Iwauty  aud 
■laiure ;  all  the  world  secmoil  lo  be  enamored  of  him ;  amaze- 
ment and  confuHion  rel^jned  when  he  eniereil ;  and  a  troop  of 
Jovers  followed  him.  Tliat  grown-up  men  like  ourselves  should 
have  been  nH'ecied  in  this  way  was  not  surprising,  but  I  obaerved 
that  there  wiia  the  same  feeling  among  the  Inys  ;  all  of  ibem, 
down  to  (he  very  least  child,  lurncd  and  looked  at  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  siaiue. 

Chacrirphiin  called  me  and  said  :  What  do  you  think  of  him, 
Socrates?      Uan  hu  not  a  beiiutiful  faceF 

That  he  has,  indeeil,  I   said. 

But  you  would   think  noth 
ooold  see  his  nakeil  form  :  he 

And  to  this  they  all  agreetl. 

By  Ilerudua,  I  said,  tliere 
hat  only  one  other  slight  addition. 


I  of  his  face,  he  replied,  if  yon 
absolutely  perfect. 


:r  was  such  a  paragon,  if  b« 
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Wbat  u  that  ?  said  CritiaB. 

If  he  has  a  noUe  soul ;  and  bttng  of  jonr  house,  Oritiai^  ha 
sy  be  expected  to  have  this. 
He  is  as  £ur  and  good  within,  as  he  is  without,  replied  CSri* 


Shall  we  ask  him  then,  I  said,  to  show  us,  not  his  body,  bnt 
his  sonl,  naked  and  undisguised  ?  he  is  just  of  an  age  at  which 
he  will  like  to  talk. 

That  he  will,  said  Critias,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  .  jr . 
a  phOosopher  already,  and  also  a  considerable  poet,  not 
in  his  own  opinion  only,  but  in  that  of  others. 

That,  my  dear  Critias,  I  replied,  is  a  distinction  which  has 
long  been  in  your  family,  and  is  inherited  by  you  from  Solon. 
Bnt  why  don't  you  call  him,  and  show  him  to  ns  ?  for  even  if  he 
were  younger  than  he  is,  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his 
talking  to  us  in  the  presence  of  you,  who  are  his  guardian  and 
cousin. 

Very  well,  he  said ;  then  I  will  call  him ;  and  turning  to  the 
attendant,  he  said.  Call  Charmides,  and  tell  him  that  I  want  him 
to  come  and  see  a  physician  about  the  illness  of  which  he  spoke 
to  me  the  day  before  yesterday.  Then  again  addressing  me,  he 
added :  He  has  been  complaining  lately  of  having  a  headache 
when  he  rises  in  the  morning:  now  why  should  you  not  make 
believe  to  him  that  you  know  a  cure  for  the  headache  ? 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  I  said,  if  he  comes. 

He  will  be  sure  to  come,  he  replied. 

He  came  as  he  was  bidden,  and  sat  down  between  Critias 
and  me.  Great  amusement  was  occasioned  by  every  one  push- 
ing with  might  and  main  at  his  neighbor  in  order  to  make  a 
place  for  him  next  to  them,  until  at  the  two  ends  of  the  row 
one  had  to  get  up  and  the  other  was  rolled  over  sideways. 
^ow  ly  my  friend,  was  beginning  to  feel  awkward  ;  my  former 
bold  belief  in  my  powers  of  conversing  with  him  had  vanished. 
And  when  Critias  told  him  that  I  was  the  person  who  had  the 
eure,  he  looked  at  me  in  such  an  indescribable  manner,  and  was 
about  to  ask  a  question  ;  and  then  all  the  people  in  the  palaestra 
crowded  about  us,  and,  O  rare  !  I  caught  a  sight  of  the  inwards 
of  his  garment,  and  took  the  flame.  Then  I  could  no  longer 
eontain  myselfl  I  thought  how  well  Cydias  understood  the 
nature  of  love,  when,  in  speaking  of  a  fair  youth,  he  warns 
some  one  **  not  to  bring  the  fi&wn  in  sight  of  the  lion  lest  he  d»* 
wmn  him,"  for  I  felt  that  I  had  been  overcome  by  a  sort  of 
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wild  beaKt  nppetite.  But  I  controlled  myself.  And  irlien  ba  ukod 
BM  if  I  know  ttie  cure  of  the  hendnche,  1  answered,  bat  with  as 
effort,  timt  I  did  koow. 

Anil  nliat  Ja  it?  he  naiil. 

1  replied  ihnt  it  waa  a  kind  of  leaf,  which  required  to  ba 
kCOOMtpiuiied  \ij  a  clmrm,  and  if  a  person  nuuld  repeat  th« 
oliai'iu  nt  ilie  Name  tinii-  tlnU  be  used  ihe  cure,  hi  would  bx 
maile  ffhule ;  but  that  without  the  charm  the  leaf  would  be  at 
no  avail. 
...        Thi-n  I  wdl  write  out  the  charm  from  jour  dicbitioDi 

With  my  good-will  ?  I  said,  or  without  my  good-will  ? 

Wiih  your  good-will,  Socrates,  he  said,  lau^jhing. 

Very  good,  1  said ;  and  are  yon  quite  sore  ihut  yon  know 
ipy  name  ? 

I  ouglit  lo  know  you,  he  replied,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
laid  alioiit  you  among  my  compiniiona  ;  nnd  I  remember  when 
I  waa  a  child  seeing  you  in  company  with  my  cuuain  Critias. 

That  is  very  goo<l  of  you,  I  snid ;  and  will  mnke  me  more  ai 
home  with  you  in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  charm  ;  I  waa 
thinking  that  I  might  have  a  difliculty  about  this.  For  the 
clmrm  wJll  do  roure,  Charmides,  than  only  cure  the  headache. 
I  diirc  Miy  thul  you  may  hiive  heard  eminent  physiciana  say  to 
a  putiont  who  comes  to  them  with  bad  eye^,  thai  they  cannot 
cure  his  eyea  liy  themaelves.  but  thnt  if  hi»  <;yes  are  to  be 
cured,  hia  head  muNt  b«  treiiled ;  and  then  again  ihey  say  that 
to  think  of  curing  the  head  alone,  and  not  the  reet  of  the  body 
also,  ia  the  height  of  folly.  And  arguing  in  thia  way  they 
spply  their  raeihoda  to  the  whole  body,  and  try  lo  treat  and 
heal  the  whole  and  the  part  together.  Did  yon  ever  obser*« 
thnt  thia  ia  what  they  aay  ? 

Yps,  he  paid. 

And  thoy  are  right,  and  yon  would  agree  with  them  ? 

Tea,  he  Kaid.  certaiidy  I  ehonld. 

Ilia  approving  anawt-rs  reassured  me,  and  I  began  bydegroM 
to  regain  coniidence,  aud  tlia  rital  heat  returneil.  Such,  Char- 
inidcH,  I  aaid,  is  the  nature  of  ilie  charm.  Now  I  learnt  it 
when  serving  with  the  army,  of  one  of  the  physicians  of  Ihe 
Thraiuan  king,  Zamolxis.  lie  was  one  of  those  who  are  aald 
to  give  immortality.  This  Thruciao  told  me  that  the  Greek 
phyaiciaus  are  quite  right  in  these  notions  of  llieira,  which  I 
waa  iniiutiouing,  as  far  aa  they  go ;   bul  Zamoliia,  he  adde^ 
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ov  king,  who  it  nlso  ft  god,  says  fbrther,  *^ib»i  af  joa  oa^ 
Dot  to  attempt  to  core  the  eyea  without  the  head,  or  the  haaH 
without  the  eyes  so  neither  oii«rht  3roa  to  attempt  to  cure  th# 
body  without  the  soul ;  and  this,"  he  SHid,  ^  is  the  reason  why 
the  cure  of  many  diseases  is  unknown  to  the  physicians  of 
Hellas,  hecause  they  are  ignorant  of  the  whole,  which  ought  to 
be  studied  also ;  for  the  part  can  never  he  well  unless  the 
whole  Ki  well.**  For  all  good  and  eyil,  whether  in  the  body 
or  in  human  nature,  originates,  as  he  declared,  in  the  soul,  and 
orerflowa  from  thence,  as  from  the  he:ftd  info  the  eyes.  .•• 
And  therefore  if  the  head  and  the  hody  are  to  he  well,  you 
must  b^n  by  curing  the  soul ;  that  is  the  first  thing.  And 
the  cure,  my  dear  youth,  has  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  cer* 
tain  charms,  and  these  charms  are  ftur  words;  and  by  them 
temperance  is  implanted  in  the  soul,  and  where  temperance  1% 
there  health  is  speedily  imparted,  not  only  to  the  head,  but  to 
the  whole  body.  And  he  who  tauglit  me  the  cure  and  the 
chann  added  a  special  direcUon :  ^  Let  no  one,"  he  said,  ^perw 
soade  you  to  cure  the  head,  until  he  has  first  given  you  hia 
soul  to  be  cured  by  the  charm.  For  this,"  he  said,  ^is  the 
great  error  of  our  day  in  the  treatment  of  the  human  body, 
that  physicians  separate  the  soul  from  the  body."  And  he 
added  with  emphasis,  at  the  same  time  making  me  swear  to  hia 
words,  **  Let  no  one,  however  rich,  or  noble,  or  fur,  persuade 
you  to  give  hun  the  cure,  without  the  charm."  Now  I  hare 
sworn,  and  I  must  keep  my  oath,  and  therefore  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  apply  the  Thracian  charm  first  to  your  soul,  as 
the  stranger  directed,  I  will  afterwards  proceed  to  apply  the 
core  to  your  head.  But  if  not,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to 
do  with  you,  my  dear  Charmidea. 

Critias,  when  he  heard  this,  said :  The  headache  will  be  aa 
■nczpected  benefit  to  my  young  relation,  if  the  pain  in  hia 
head  oompeb  him  to  improve  his  mind:  and  I  can  tell  yoo, 
Socrates,  that  Charmidea  is  not  only  preeminent  in  beauty 
among  hia  equals,  but  also  in  that  quality  which  is  given  by 
the  charm;  and  this,  as  yon  say,  is  temperance,  is  it  not? 

Tea,  I  said. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  the  most  temperate  ol 
bvmaii  beings,  and  for  hia  age  inferior  to  none  in  any  quality. 

Yes,  I  said,  Charmidea ;  and  indeed  I  think  that  you  ought 
la  exeel  others  in  all  good  qualities ;  for  if  I  am  not  mistakeii 
is  no  one  present  who  could  eaaily  point  out  two  Atbe* 
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■dan  hoDsei,  the  alliance  of  which  wa»  tikelj  to  prodnoe  m  better 
or  nobler  bod  than  Llie  iwo  from  which  jou  are  sprung.  Tbera 
U  your  fHther's  house,  wliicli  l*  deaceijileii  from  Critiaa  the  son 
of  Uropiilns,  whose  family  has  boeii  com  me  (Derated  in  the  pane- 
gyrical vt;raes  of  AnacreoD,  Solon,  nnd  many  other  poets,  H 
famous  for  beauty  Bud  virtue  and  all  other  high  fortune :  and 
.,„  your  moiheKB  hou!*e  is  equally  ctistinguisbed ;  for  your 
muternal  uncle,  Pyrilampes.  never  met  wi(h  liia  eqtml  ia 
Persia  nt  the  court  of  the  grent  king,  or  on  the  whole  oonti- 
noDt  to  all  the  pldces  lo  which  he  went  as  ambassador,  for 
■talure  and  beauty :  that  whole  family  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to 
the  other.  Having  such  ancestors  you  ought  to  be  lirat  in  bU 
things,  and  as  fur  as  I  can  see,  sweet  sun  of  Glaucon,  your  out- 
ward form  is  DO  dishonor  to  thnm.  And  if  you  have  temper- 
ance  as  well  as  beauty,  as  Critias  declares,  then  blessed  art 
thou,  dear  Charinides,  in  being  the  aoa  of  thy  mother.  And 
this  is  ibe  question  :  if  this  gill  of  temperance  is  already  yours, 
u  Criiias  declares,  and  you  are  temperate  enough,  in  that  case 
jou  have  no  need  of  any  charms,  whether  of  Zamolxis,  or  of 
Abaria  ihe  Hyperl>orean,  and  I  may  ^i  well  give  you  the  cur« 
of  the  head  at  once ;  but  if  you  are  wnnting  in  these  qualities, 
I  must  u!te  the  charm  before  I  give  you  the  meilidne.  Please. 
tfaerefure,  to  inform  nis  whether  you  admit  the  truth  of  what 
Critias  has  been  saying  about  your  gift  of  leinperance,  or  ara 
^u  wanting  in  this  particular? 

Charmidea  blnshed.  and  the  blush  heightened  Ids  beauty,  fbr 
moda''ty  is  becoming  in  youth ;  he  then  said  very  ingenuously, 
that  he  retilly  could  not  say  at  once,  either  je«,  or  no,  in  an* 
BWer  to  the  queaiioii  which  I  had  asked :  For,  said  he,  if  I 
affirm  that  I  »m  not  temperate,  that  would  be  a  strange  thing 
to  sny  of  myself,  and  also  I  should  have  to  give  ibe  lie  to 
Critias,  and  many  others,  who  think  (Imt  I  am  temperate,  u 
he  tells  you  : .  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  say  that  I  am,  I 
■hall  have  to  praise  myself,  which  would  be  ill  manners;  and 
therefore  I  have  no  anawer  to  make  to  you. 

I  aaid  lo  him:  That  is  «  narumJ  reply,  Charmidea,  and  I 
think  that  you  and  I  may  as  well  inquire  together  whether  yon 
have  this  quality  about  which  I  am  asking  or  not;  and  then 
JOU  will  not  be  compelled  to  say  what  you  do  not  like  ;  neither 
■hall  I  be  a  rash  practitioner  of  medicine :  therefore,  if  yon 
pleaie,  I  will  join  with  you  in  the  inquiry,  but  I  will  not  prwt 
jm  if  f  on  would  rather  noU 
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There  i*  nothing  which  I  ahonld  like  better,  he  said;  and 
aa  iiyr  as  I  am  ooooemed  yoa  may  proceed  in  the  way  which 
jtm  think  best. 

I  think,  I  said,  that  I  had  better  begin  by  asking  yon.  What 
k  Temperance  ?  for  yon  most  hare  an  opinion  about  this :  if 
Temperance  abides  in  yon,  she  must  give  some  intimation    .  •  q 
of  her  natore  and  qualities,  which  may  enable  you  to  form 
aooie  notion  of  her.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yea,  he  said,  that  I  think  is  true. 

And  as  you  speak  Greek,  I  said,  you  can  surely  describe 
what  this  appears  to  be,  which  you  have  within  you. 

Oertainly,  he  said. 

In  order,  then,  that  I  may  form  a  conjecture  whether  yoa 
have  temperance  abiding  in  you  or  not,  tell  me,  I  said,  wha^  in 
your  (pinion,  is  Temperance  ? 

At  first  he  hesitated,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  answer : 
then  he  said  that  he  thought  temperance  was  doing  things 
orderly  and  quietly,  such  things  fat  example  as  walking  in  the 
street^  and  talking,  or  anything  else  of  that  nature.  In  a 
woid,  he  said,  I  should  answer  that,  in  my  opinion,  temperance 
IS  quietness. 

Are  you  right,  Charmides?  I  said.  No  doubt  the  opinion 
is  held  that  the  quiet  are  the  temperate ;  but  let  us  see  whether 
they  are  right  who  say  this;  and  first  tell  me  whether  you 
would  not  acknowledge  temperance  to  be  of  the  dass  of  the 
honorable  and  good  ? 

Yea. 

But  which  is  best  when  you  are  at  the  writing-master^s,  to 
write  the  same  letters  quickly  or  quietly  ? 

Quickly. 

And  to  read  quickly  or  slowly  ? 

Quickly  again. 

And  in  playing  the  lyre,  or  wrestling,  quickness  or  derer* 
Wfm  are  &r  better  than  quietness  and  slowness  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  same  holds  in  boxing  and  the  pancratium  ? 

Certainly. 

And  in  leaping  and  running,  and  bodily  exercises  generally, 
^idmess  and  agility  are  good ;  slovmess,  and  inactivity,  and 
^etness,  are  bad  ? 

That  is  evident 

Then,  I  said,  in  all  bodily  actions,  not  quietness,  but  the 
ffftjuotl  agility  and  quickness,  is  noblest  and  best  ? 
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Tm,  oertainly. 

Ant]  is  temperance  a  good? 

Ybb. 

Tlien,  in  reference  to  the  body,  not  qoietDOaa,  but  qalckneM, 
will  bt  the  higher  degree  of  temperEuice,  if  tempertince  u  • 
good  ? 

True,  he  aaid- 

Aud  nbinh,  I  aaid,  ia  better  —  facility  in  leorniog,  or  diSU 
oulty  iu  learning? 

Facility. 

Yes,  I  eajd  ;  and  facility  in  learning  is  looraiDg  quickly,  aad 
dilBciilty  in  learning  is  learning  quietly  &nd  slowly  ? 

True. 

And  is  it  not  better  to  teach  one  another  quickly  aud  en«^ 
getically,  raiher  than  quietly  and  slowly? 

Yes. 

Aud  to  call  to  mind,  and  to  reraembor,  quickly  and  readily  ■— 
that  is  also  better  than  to  remember  quietly  and  slowly  F 

Yes. 
,^        AnJ  19  not  Bhrewdoess  a  quickness  or  cleverness  of  ^3a» 
soul,  and  not  a  quietness  ? 

True. 

And  ia  it  not  best  to  understand  what  is  said,  whether  at  tlw 
writing. master's  or  the  music- master's,  or  anywhere  else,  out 
•a  qiiieiiy  as  poasible,  but  as  quickly  as  possible  ? 

Yes. 

And  when  the  aoul  inquires,  and  in  de  liberal  ions,  not  the 
(quietest,  as  I  imagioe,  and  lie  who  with  difficulty  deliberate* 
and  discovers,  is  thought  worthy  of  pruse,  but  be  who  does  this 
moat  eaaily  and  quickly  ? 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  in  all  that  concerns  either  body  or  soul,  sniftnen  um) 
activity  are  clearly  better  than  slowness  and  quietness  ? 

That,  he  said,  ia  the  inference. 

Then  temperance  is  not  quietness,  nor  ia  the  temperate  lifs 
quiet,  upon  this  view ;  for  the  life  which  is  temperate  is  aap- 
poBud  to  be  the  good.  And  of  two  things,  one  is  true,  — either 
never,  or  very  suldum,  do  the  quiet  actions  in  life  appear  to  be 
irttter  than  the  quick  aud  energetic  ones  ;  or,  granting  ever  so 
ranch  that  of  the  nobler  sort  of  actions,  there  are  as  many  qaiat^ 
•^  quick  and  vehement  onea  :  still,  even  if  we  admit  this,  tarn- 
yamica  will  not  be  acllog  quietly  any  more  than  acting  quickly 
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yfthennntljt  either  k  walking,  talking^  <ff  anytfaing  elae ; 
will  the  quiet  life  be  more  temperate  tbaa  the  uoqiiiety  aeeiiif 
that  temperanoe  it  reckoned  b  j  at  in  the  class  of  good  and  hon- 
arable,  vA  the  quick  have  been  shown  to  be  as  good  as  the 
qjoie^ 

I  think,  he  said,  Socrates,  that  joa  are  right  in  saying  that 
Then  once  more,  Channides,  I  said,  fix  your  attention,  and 
kx>k  within;  consider  the  effect  which  tem|>6ranoe   has  opon 
yonnel^  and  the  nature  of  that  which  has  the  effect     Think 
ofer  that,  and,  like  a  brave  yoath,  tell  me  —  What  is  temper 


After  a  moment's  pause,  in  which  he  made  a  real  manly  ef^ 
fart  to  think,  he  said :  My  opinion  is,  Socrates,  that  temper* 
■nee  makes  a  man  ashamed  or  modes^  and  that  temperance  is 
Ihe  aame  as  modesty. 

Yex7  geodt  I  said;  and  did  you  not  admit,  jost  now,  that 
lenqMranoe  is  honorable  ? 

Yea,  certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  tea^onte  are  alad  good? 

Yes. 

And  can  that  be  good  whidi  does  not  make  men  good  P 

Certainly  not 

And  you  would  infer  that  temperance  is  not  only  honorable^ 
hit  also  good? 

That  is  my  opinion.  «^ 

Well,  I  said ;  and  surely  you  would  agree  with  Homer 
when  he  says, 

«•  ModMty  k  Bot  gpod  fcr  a  nM47  Bia' " 

Tea,  he  said ;  I  agree  to  that 

Tlien  I  suppose  that  modesty  is  and  is  not  good? 

Thai  is  plain. 

Bnt  tanperanoe^  whose  presence  makes  men  only  good,  and 
Mi  bad,  is  always  good  ? 

That  i^pears  to  me  to  be  as  you  say. 

Tben  tlm  inference  is,  that  temperanoe  cannot  be  modesty  -* 
V  temperance  is  a  good,  and  if  modesty  is  as  much  an  e^  aa 
ikfood? 

All  that,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  true ;  but  I  should 
Eke  to  know  what  you  think  about  another  definition  of  teoi* 
which  I  just  now  remember  to  have  heard  from  soma 
wko  said,  ''That  temperance  is  doing  our  own  bminesa* 
Waa  lie  rii^t  who  afltoned  that? 
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\  this  is  what  Critias,  o 


Ton  young  moiiiter !  I  t 
philoBO|iiier  bif*  tolil  you. 

Some  one  else,  tlieu,  saiil  Critiag ;  for  certainly  I  have  not 

But  wliat  matter,  said  Charm iiles,  from  whom  I  heard  this? 

No  malter  at  all,  ]  replied;  Tor  the  poiut  ia  Dot  who  said 
llie  words,  but  whether  they  are  true  or  not. 

I'here  you  are  in  the  right,  Socratea,  he  replied. 

To  be  sure,  I  said ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
ftble  to  discover  their  truth  or  fiilsehood ;  for  they  are  a  riddle. 

What  makes  you  think  that  ?  he  said. 

Because,  I  said,  he  who  uttered  them  seems  lo  me  to  liflv» 
meant  one  thing,  and  said  another.  Is  the  scribe,  tor  example, 
to  be  regarded  as  doing  nothing  when  he  reads  or  writes  ? 

1  should  rather  think  that  he  was  doing  something. 

And  does  ihe  scribe  write  or  read,  or  itach  yuu  boys  to 
write  or  read,  your  own  unmee  only,  or  did  you  write  your 
«aemies'  namas  as  well  as  your  own  ai  ~ 

Aa  much  one  as  the  other. 

And  was  there  anything  meddling  o 

Certainly  not. 

And  yet,  if  reading  and  writing  ar« 
were  doing  what  was  not  your  own  bu 

But  they  are  tlie  same  oh  doing. 

And  tlie  hcHling  art,  my  friend,  and  building,  and  weaving, 
■nd  doing  anything  whatever  which  is  dous  by  art,  all  come 
under  the  head  of  doing? 

Certainly. 

And  do  you  think  that  a  atate  woidd  bo  well  ordered  by  a 
law  which  compelled  every  man  to  weave  and  wash  his  own 
ooat,  and  make  his  own  ehoee,  and  his  own  Itaak  and  strigil, 
IRS  ""^  other  implements,  on  ibis  principle  of  every  one  doing 
and  performing  his  own,  and  ahsloining  from  what  is  not 
hiiown? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

But,  I  said,  a  temperate  state  will  be  a  well-ordered  elate. 

Of  course,'he  replied. 

Then  temperance,  I  said,  will  not  be  doing  one's  own  bosi- 
BMs ;  at  least  not  iu  this  way,  or  not  doing  these  sort  of 
Ibbigs? 

Clearly  not. 

^HieD,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  lie  who  declared  that  tem- 
paranoe  is  a  man  doing  bis  own  business  bad  another  and  a 


r  friends'  ? 

r  intemperate  in  this  ? 

I  the  same  as  doing,  yon 
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kUdan  meaning ;  for  I  don't  think  that  he  oonld  ha^e  beea 
inch  a  fool  as  to  mean  this.  Was  he  a  fool  who  told  yen, 
Charmides? 

^ay,  he  replied,  I  certaiDly  thought  him  a  very  wise  man. 

Then  I  am  qoite  certain  that  he  put  forth  this  as  a  riddle : 
he  meant  to  say  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  a  man  knowing 
what  is  his  own  business. 

I  dare  say,  he  replied. 

And  what,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  a  man  doing  his  own 
business  ?     Can  you  tell  me  ? 

Indeed,  I  cannot,  he  said  ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  who 
said  this  had  no  notion  of  bis  own  meaning.  And  in  saying 
this  he  lauvhed  slyly,  and  looked  at  Critias. 

Critias  had  long  been  showing  uneasiness,  for  he  folt  that  he 
had  a  reputation  to  maintain  with  Charmides  and  the  rest  of 
the  company.  He  had,  however,  hitherto  managed  to  restrain 
kimaelf ;  but  now  he  could  no  longer  forbear,  and  his  eagerness 
satisfied  me  of  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  that  Charmides  had 
heard  this  answer  about  temperance  from  Critias.  And  Char- 
mide^s  who  did  not  want  to  answer  himself  but  to  make  Critias 
answer,  tried  to  stir  him  up.  He  went  on  pointing  out  that  he 
had  been  refuted,  and  at  this  Critias  got  angry,  and,  as  I 
thought,  was  rather  inclined  to  quarrel  with  him;  just  as  a 
poet  might  quarrel  with  an  actor  who  spoiled  his  poems  in  re- 
peating them;  so  he  looked  hard  at  him  and  said, — 

Do  you  imagine,  Charmides,  that  the  author  of  the  definition 
of  temperance  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  his  own 
wostU,  because  you  don't  understand  them  ? 

Why,  at  his  age,  I  said,  most  excellent  Critias,  he  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  understand  ;  but  you,  who  are  older,  and  have 
studied,  may  well  be  assumed  to  know  the  meaning  of  them ; 
and  therefore,  if  you  agree  with  him,  and  accept  his  definition 
of  temperance,  I  would  much  rather  argue  with  you  than  with 
him  about  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  definition. 

I  entirely  agree,  said  Critias,  and  accept  the  definition. 

Very  good,  I  said  ;  and  now  let  me  repeat  my  quer tion  — 
Do  you  admit,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  that  all  craftsmen 
make  or  do  something  ? 

I  do. 

And  do  they  make  or  do  their  own  business  only,  or  .^^ 
Aat  of  others  also  ? 

They  make  that  of  others  also. 
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And  ara  tliej  temperBte,  seeing  that  thef  maka  sot  for  ttiB> 
mive»  or  tlieir  owu  buBmeHe  only  P 

Why  not?  be  said. 

No  objection  oii  1117'  part,  I  BHid,  but  there  may  be  a  difficultj 
en  Ms  who  propoBea  as  a  duAaition  of  temperanca,  "  doing  one'i 
«wn  busiaeBi,"  and  then  saya  that  there  is  no  reason  why  thoM 
who  do  the  biuineaa  of  others  should  not  be  leraperate. 

Nay,'  «aid  lie  ;  did  I  ever  acknowledge  that  tlioee  who  do 
tbe  busiuest  of  othem  are  temperate  ?  I  sold,  chose  who  make, 
■ot  those  wbo  do. 

What  1  I  asked  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  doing  and  making 
■re  not  the  same  ? 

No  more,  he  replied,  than  making  or  workiii)];  are  the  same : 
that  I  hare  learned  from  He«iod,  who  saya  that  "  work  is  no 
disgrace."  Now  do  you  imagine  that  if  he  bad  meant  by  worlc- 
iug  such  things  as  you  were  deBcribiug,  he  would  have  wid 
that  there  was  no  disgrace  in  tljem  ?  in  making  gboes,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  selling  pickles,  or  sictiDg  for  hire  in  a  bouse  of  ill 
fame.  That,  Socrates,  is  not  to  bo  supposed :  but,  as  I  im- 
agine, he  distinguished  making  from  action  and  work  ;  and, 
while  admitting  ihat  the  making  anything  might  sometimes 
become  a  disgrace,  when  tbe  employment  was  not  honorable, 
tliougbt  tbiU  work  was  never  any  disgrace  at  all.  For  thing! 
nobly  and  usefully  made  he  called  works;  aud  Buch  making 
he  called  workings,  and  doings ;  and  he  must  be  supposed  to 
hare  called  sucb  things  outy  maa's  proper  business,  and  what  is 
hurtful,  not  his  business :  and  in  thai  sense  Hesiod,  and  any 
other  wise  mim.  may  be  reasoaably  supposed  to  call  him  wise 
who  does  hia  own  work. 

0  Cridas.  I  said,  no  sooner  had  you  opened  your  mouth, 
ihan  I  pretty  well  knew  that  you  would  call  that  which  u 
proper  to  a  mao,  and  that  which  is  his  own,  good  ;  and  that  tbe 
■oaking  (iroiiftrtit)  of  tbe  good  you  would  call  doings  (irpoffii) 
for  I  hiive  heiird  I'rodiuus  drawing  endless  diitinctioos  about 
names.  Now  I  have  no  objection  to  your  ^Ting  names  any 
wiise  that  you  please,  if  you  will  otdy  tell  m«  what  you  mean 
hy  tJw^m.  Please  then  to  begin  again,  and  be  a  little  plainer. 
Do  you  not  meHii  ibuC  this  doing  or  making,  or  whatever  is  tba 
word  which  you  would  use,  of  good  actiouH,  is  temperance  F 

1  do,  lie  taid. 
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Umi  not  te  wli0  doM  evil,  bat  ha  wbo  dMs  good;  it 
? 

Yety  he  said ;  and  yon  would  agrte  to  that 

Nerer  mind  whether  I  agree  or  not ;  as  yet  w»  are  only  con* 
eemed  with  year  meaning. 

Well,  he  answered ;  I  mean  to  say,  that  he  who  does  evil, 
and  not  good,  is  not  temperate ;  and  that  he  is  temperate  who 
doea  good,  and  not  evil ;  for  temperance  I  define  in  plain  words 
to  be  the  doing  of  good  actions. 

And  yon  may  be  very  likely  right  in  that,  I  said  ;  but  .^ 
I  am  onriODS  to  know  whether  you  imagine  that  temperate 
men  are  ignorant  of  their  own  temperance  ? 

I  do  not  imagine  that,  he  said. 

And  yet  were  yon  not  sayings  not  so  very  long  ago,  thaf 
cnlbmen  might  be  temperate  in  doing  another^s  work,  as  well 
aa  their  own? 

Tea,  I  was^  he  replied ;  bat  why  do  yon  refer  to  that  ? 

I  have  no  particolar  reason,  but  I  wish  yon  would  tell  me' 
whether  a  physician  who  cures  a  patieot  oday  do  good  to  him- 
self and  good  to  another  also  ? 

I  think  that  he  may. 

And  he  who  does  this  does  his  duty.  And  does  not  he  who 
does  his  dutyact  temperately  or  wisely? 

Yes,  he  acts  wisely^ 

Bat  must  the  physician  necessarily  know  when  his  treatment 
is  likely  to  prove  benefidal,  and  when  not  ?  or  must  the  crafts- 
man necessarily  know  when  he  is  likely  to  be  benefited,  and 
when  not  to  be  benefited,  by  the  work  which  he  is  doing  ? 

I  suppose  not 

Then,  I  said,  he  may  sometimes  do  good  or  harm,  and  not 
know  what  he  is  himself  doing,  and  yet,  in  doing  good,  as  yon 
say,  he  has  done  temperately  or  wisely.  Was  not  that  yoor 
statement? 


Then,  as  would  seem,  in  doing  good,  he  may  act  wisely  or 
tempetmtely,  and  be  wise  or  temperate,  but  not  know  his  own 
wisdom  or  temperance  ? 

But  that,  Socrates,  he  said,  is  impossible ;  and  therefore  if 
tfiat  is,  as  you  imply,  the  necessary  consequence  of  any  of  my 
previous  admissions,  I  would  rather  withdraw  them,  and  not  bo 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  was  mistaken,  than  admit  that  a  man 
can  be  temperate  or  wise,  who  does  not  know  himself.     For 
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•elf'knowledge  would  certainly  be  mnintained  bjr  me  to  ba  th* 
Tei7  eueace  of  knowledge,  and  iii  this  I  agree  with  him  who 
dedicated  die  iiucripLioii,  "  Knon  lliysclf!  "  at  Delphi.  That 
nnrd,  if  I  am  act  miataketi,  b  put  there  as  a  sort  of  salutation 
wliich  tlie  god  addresses  to  ttiose  who  enter  the  temple ;  M 
much  as  to  »ay  that  Iho  ordinary  BatiitBtion  of  "  Hail !  "  is  not 
right,  and  that  the  eihortation  "  Be  teni]jarat6 !  "  would  bo  a  far 
better  way  of  saluting  one  another.  The  notion  of  him  who 
dt^icated  [he  toscriptlon  was,  as  I  believe,  that  the  god  spetika 
(o  thoBo  who  enter  his  temple  not  as  meu  speak  ;  but,  when  a 
worshipper  enters,  the  first  word  which  he  hours  is  "  Be  tem- 
perate I  "  This,  however,  like  a  prophet  he  expresses  in  a  sort 
of  riddle,  for  "  Enow  thjrself ! "  and  "  Ite  temperate  1  "  are  iho 
Mmo,  as  I  maijtaiii,  and  as  the  writing  implies  i^amilipnMt,  yvUSi 
fftam-ov],  and  yet  tliey  may  be  easily  misunderstood  ;  and  suo- 
.  .,  ceeding  sages  who  added  "  Never  too  much,"  or,  "  Give  % 
pledge,  and  evil  is  uig^  at  hand,"  would  appear  to  have 
nuBunderstood  them  ;  ibr  tht  /  imagined  that  "  Know  thyself!  " 
was  a  piece  of  ndviue  which  the  god  gave,  and  not  his  saluta- 
tion of  the  worshippers  at  their  first  coming  in  j  and  they  wroM 
their  inscription  under  tlie  idea  that  they  would  give  equally 
Qsefal  pieces  of  advice.  Shall  I  tell  you,  Socrates,  why  I  say 
■11  this  ?  Afy  object  is  to  leave  the  previous  discussion  (in 
which  I  know  not  whetlier  yon  or  I  are  more  right,  but,  at  any 
rate,  no  clear  result  was  attained),  and  to  raiue  a  new  one  in 
which  I  will  attempt  to  prove,  if  you  deny,  that  temperance  ia 
•elf-knowledge. 

Yes,  I  said,  Critias ;  but  you  come  to  me  as  though  I  pro- 
fessed to  know  atiout  the  questions  which  I  iisk.  and  as  though 
I  could,  if  only  I  would,  agree  with  you.'  Whereas  the  fact 
*>  that  1  am,  as  you  are,  an  inquirer  into  the  truth  of  your 
roposition  ;  and  when  I  have  inquired,  I  will  say  whether  I 
agree  with  you  or  not.  Please  then  to  allow  me  time  to  *^ 
fleet. 

Reflect,  he  said. 

I  am  refleciing,  I  replied,  and  discover  that  temperance,  or 
wisdom,  if  implying  a  knowledge  of  anything,  must  be  a  sdanta 
uid  a,  science  of  something. 

Yes,  he  said  ;  the  science  of  itself. 

And  is  not  medicine,  1  suid,  the  science  of  health  F 

T'ue. 

1  BodLng,  scoonlltiii  to  Hentda'i  ootdsotirc.  bita3tiiyiiaorT6(  Mfc 
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AaA  mppoM^  I  nid,  that  I  were  asked  bj  yoU  what  k  tht 
mm  or  efibci  of  medicine,  which  is  this  scieiioe  of  health,  I  shouUI 
answer  that  medicine  is  of  yery  great  use  in  producing  healthy 
which,  aa  you  will  admit,  is  an  excellent  eflfoct. 

Granted. 

And  if  yon  were  to  ask  me,  what  is  the  resnlt  or  effect  of 
ardiiteotare,  which  is  the  science  of  bnilding,  I  should  say^ 
hoiises,  and  so  of  other  arts,  which  all  haye  their  different  re* 
salts.  Now  I  want  you,  Critias,  to  answer  a  similar  qoestioQ 
aboQt  temperanoo,  or  wisdom,  to  which  yon  ought  to  know  the 
answer,  i^  as  yon  say,  wisdom  or  temperance  is  the  science  el 
itsdC  Admitting  this,  I  ask,  what  good  work,  worthy  of  the 
le,  does  wisdom  effect  ?     Answer  me  that. 

That  is  not  the  true  way  of  pursuing  the  inquiry,  Socrates 

\  aaidi  for  wisdom  is  not  like  the  other  sciences,  any  more 
they  are  like  one  another :  but  you  proceed  as  if  they  were 
afike.  For  tell  me,  he  said«  what  result  is  there  of  compnta- 
tkm  or  geometry,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  houne  is  the  residt  of 
bukdng,  or  a  garment  of  weaving,  or  any  other  work  of  any 
other  art  ?  Can  you  show  me  any  such  result  of  them  ?  « ^^ 
Toa  cMDot  "* 

That  is  true,  I  said ;  but  still  each  of  these  sciences  has  a 
■object  which  is  different  from  ihe  science.  I  can  show  j^m, 
tihat  the  art  of  computation  has  to  do  with  odd  and  even  num- 
tn  their  numerical  relations  to  themselves  and  to  each 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  the  odd  and  even  numbers  are  not  the  same  with  the 
art  of  computation  ? 

They  are  noL 

The  art  of  weighing,  again,  has  to  do  with  lighter  and 
heavier :  but  the  art  of  weighing  is  one  thing,  and  the  heavy 
and  the  light  another.     Do  you  admit  that  ? 


Now,  I  want  to  know,  what  is  that  which  is  not  wisdom,  and 
ef  which  wisdom  is  the  science  ? 

That  is  precisely  the  old  error,  Socrates,  he  said.  Yf>u  come 
asking  in  what  vnsdom  differs  from  the  other  sciences ;  and  then 
you  carry  on  the  inquiry,  as  if  they  were  alike :  but  that  is  not 
the  case,  for  all  the  other  sciences  are  of  something  else,  and 
■ot  of  themselves  ;  but  that  alone  is  a  science  of  other  sciences, 
of  itsel£     And  of  this,  as  I  believe,  you  are  ^^  well 
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KWkTA)  and  tli&t.  yoQ  tn  oaly  doia^  what  jou  daniod  tltU  yoa 


e  doing  jiut  now,  leaving  ibe  ur^u 


it  atid  trying  to  refuM 


Aiid  wljat  if  I  am  reiiiting  jou  ?  How  can  jou  Ihink  that  I 
tiave  any  oCxr  motive  in  this  but  nhnt  I  should  have  in  eiatn- 
ining  into  my»e\t?  which  motive  would  be  just  a  fear  of  my 
nnuo[i»(iiou8ly  fiincying  that  I  knew  lomethiug  of  which  I  wa« 
ignorant.  And  at  this  atomeut  I  pursue  the  inquiry  chiefly  for 
my  own  sake,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  also  for  the  snlce  of 
my  other  fmnda.  For  is  not  Ui«  discovery  of  things  as  thej 
truly  are  a  common  good  to  alt  mankind  ? 

Tei,  certainly,  Sucratas,  lie  Raid. 

Then,  I  said,  be  of  good  cheer,  Bweet  sir,  and  give  your 
opinion  in  answer  to  the  qiiextion  which  I  asked,  without  mind' 
Ing  whether  Critiaa  or  Socrates  ia  the  person  refuted ;  attend 
only  to  the  argument,  arid  see  what  will  come  of  the  refutation. 

I  think  that  you  are  right,  he  replied  ;  and  I  will  do  as  job 

Tell  me,  then,  I  said,  what  you  mean  (o  aOirm  about  wudom. 

I  mean,  lie  said,  that  wisdom  is  the  only  science  which  is  tha 
•tience  of  itxelf  and  of  the  other  sciences  as  well. 

But  the  science  of  science,  I  siud,  will  also  be  the  sdenoe  of 
the  absence  of  mence. 

Very  true,  he  said. 
j„  Then  the  wise  or  temperaU)  man,  and  he  only,  will 
know  himself,  and  be  ublu  to  examine  what  he  knows  or 
does  not  know,  and  see  what  others  know,  and  ihink  that  they 
know  and  do  really  know;  and  what  ihey  do  not  know,  and 
bncy  that  they  know,  when  tliey  do  not.  No  otiier  person  will 
be  able  to  do  this.  And  this  is  tha  state  and  virtue  of  wisdom, 
or  Lempenmce,  and  self-knowledge,  which  is  just  knowing  what 
a  mail  knows,  and  what  he  do«s  not  know.  That  is  your 
«eiv? 

Ye*,  he  said. 

Now  then.  I  said,  making  an  olTering  of  the  third  or  last 
Vgiimi^nt  to  Zeui  the  Savimir.  let  us  once  more  begin,  and  oak, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  this  knuwleilge  that  you  know  and 
do  not  know  what  you  know  and  do  not  know  is  possible ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  whether,  even  if  quite  possible,  such  knowl- 
sdge  is  of  nny  use. 

That  is  what  we  must  oonsider,  lie  said. 

And  here,  Critias,  I  sud,  I  hope  that  you  will  find  a  way  ool 
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ft  Mkollf  mto  wUdi  I  haTe  got  m jBel£    Shtll  I  tall  yn 

B J  aD  Beano,  he  replied. 

Ddeft  not  what  joa  haTO  been  sajing,  if  tnie,  ■moont  to  this  : 
tkat  there  most  be  a  adence  which  is  whoUj  a  seiaioe  of  itsd^ 
and  also  of  other  sdences,  and  that  the  same  n  aho  the  aoienoa 
ol  Ae  abeenoe  of  seienoe  ? 


But  consider  how  monstroos  this  is,  my  friend :  m  any  par* 
aDd  ease,  the  impossibility  wiU  be  transparent  to  yon. 

How  is  that  ?  and  in  what  cases  do  yon  mean  ? 

In  sBch  cases  as  this :  Suppose  that  there  is  a  kind  of  TisioA 
whidi  is  not  like  ordinary  Ttsion,  but  a  rision  of  itself  and  of 
other  sorts  of  tisioiu  and  of  the  defect  of  them,  whidi  in  seeing 
sees  BO  eolor,  hot  only  itself  and  other  sorts  of  Tision.  Do  yon 
think  that  there  is  sach  a  kind  of  Tision  ? 

Oertainfy  noL 

Or  is  there  a  kind  of  hearing  which  hears  no  sound  at  all, 
bat  only  itself  and  other  sorts  of  hearing,  or  the  defects  of 
them? 

There  is  not 

Or  take  all  the  senses:  can  yon  imagine  that  there  is  any 
sense  of  itself  and  of  other  senses,  but  which  is  incapable  of 
pereeiTing  the  objects  of  the  senses  ? 

I  think  not. 

Conld  there  be  any  desire  which  is  not  the  desire  of  any 
pleasure,  hot  of  itself^  and  of  aO  other  desires  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  can  yon  imagine  a  wish  which  wishes  fer  no  good,  baft 
only  fer  itself  and  aO  other  wishes  ? 

I  should  answer.  No. 

Or  would  you  say  that  there  b  a  lore  whidi  is  not  the  lofo 
of  beauty,  but  of  itself  and  of  other  loves? 

I  should  not. 

Or  did  you  erei  know  of  a  fear  wfaiui  fears  itself  or  ^^ 
c.her  fears,  but  has  no  object  of  fear  ? 

I  noTor  did,  he  said. 

Or  of  an  c*?*nion  which  is  an  opinion  of  itself  and  of  other 
opinions,  and  w^Mh  aA»  vmo  o[Hnion  on  the  subjects  of  opinion  in 
general? 

Certainly  noi. 

Bot  surdf  wa  «a  awmning  a  seieooa  of  this  kind,  i^i^ 
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haniig  so  aubject-mBtter,  is  a  sdeuce  of  itaelf  and  of  Um  olhar 
fcieoces  ;  for  that  ia  wlint  is  alFinutid.  Now  this  IB  strange,  i! 
true :  however,  we  ma»i  not  ax  yel  absolutely  deny  the  poui- 
bility  of  Bucli  a  science ;  let  ub  rather  consider  the  matter. 

You  are  quite  right. 

Well  then,  thii  science  of  which  we  are  speaking  ia  a  science 
af  sometbiag,  and  is  of  a  nature  to  be  a  science  of  something  i* 

Yes. 

Just  as  that  which  is  greater  ia  of  a  oatura  to  be  greater  than 
•omethiog  P ' 

Yes. 

Wbich  is  less,  if  the  other  is  to  be  conceived  as  greater  p 

To  be  Bure. 

And  if  we  could  find  something  which  ia  at  once  greater  than 
B«ilf,  and  greater  than  other  great  things,  but  not  greater  tban 
those  things  in  comparisoD  of  wliich  the  others  are  greater, 
then  thut  thing  would  have  Uie  property  of  being  greater  and 
also  less  than  itself? 

That,  Socrates,  he  said,  la  the  inevitable  inference. 

Or  if  there  be  a  double  which  is  double  of  other  doubles  and 
of  itself,  they  will  be  halves ;  for  the  half  ia  relative  to  the 
double? 

Thut  IB  true. 

And  that  whicti  is  greater  than  itself  will  also  be  lesB,  and 
ihat  which  is  heavier  will  also  be  lighter,  and  that  which  ia 
older  will  also  be  younger :  and  the  same  of  other  things ; 
that  which  hae  a  nature  relative  to  self  will  retain  also  the  na- 
ture of  its  object.  I  mean  to  say,  for  exatuple,  tliat  heariug  is, 
as  we  say,  of  sound  or  voice,     la  that  true  ? 


Yes. 


for  there 


Then  if  beariag  bears  itaelf, 
M  no  other  way  of  heariug. 

Certainly. 

And  sight  also,  my  excellent  friend,  if  it  sees  itself  mnat  a«e 
a  color,  for  sight  cannot  see  that  which  has  no  color. 

No. 

Then  do  you  see,  Critiaa,  that  in  several  of  the  example* 

1  Saimta  1*  Inlndlni;  to  ilioir  that  misnce  rlilftn  fTOm  tlw  ol^t  of  Hlmiia,  ■■ 
*•,«  oltia'  raUUn  iiS&n  ftnni  tlia  o1  jnit  of  nlntioii.  A  (ditloD  to  nlf  «  mlt  «  to 
alb«  lUnga  inmlrei  In  tbt  sue  of  Mmpuunn  of  mtgiiitudc*  ui  kbaalat*  oontrv 


L 


J 
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iriddli  hftTe  been  recited  tlie  notioii  (oi  a  veUtion  tomif.iB  dkh> 
fellier  inedBiliw>iMe»  and  in  other  oases  hardlj  credible,  *^  inad* 
minble,  fiDr  example,  in  the  case  of  magnitadesy  nombars,  and 
tbeUke. 

Yerj  troeu 

But  in  the  case  of  hearing,  and  the  power  of  self*niotion,  and 
the  power  of  heat  to  bom,  this  relation  to  self  will  be  rcigarded 
as  incredible  by  some,  but  perhaps  not  bj  others.  And  .^q 
some  great  man,  my  friend,  is  wanted,  who  will  satisfiM- 
torily  determine  for  ns,  whether  there  is  nothing  which  has  an 
inherent  property  oi  relation  to  sel(  or  some  things  only  and 
not  othejrs.;  and  whether  in  .this  latter  dass,  if  there  be  avch  • 
daas,  that  science  which  is  called  wisdom  or  temperance  is  in* 
eluded.  I  altc^ether  distmst  mj  own  power  of  detennining 
this :  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  is  sach  a  science  of  actencs 
at  aU ;  and  eyen  if  there  be,  I  should  not  acknowledge  this  to 
be  wisdom  or  temperance,  until  I  can  also  see  whether  such  • 
knowledge  would  or  would  not  do  us  any  good ;  for  I  have  aa 
impressioo  that  temperance  is  a  benefit  and  a  good.  And  there- 
fore, O  SOD  of  Callaeschrus,  as  you  maintain  that  temperance 
or  wisdom  is  a  science  of  science,  and  also  of  the  absence  of 
science,  I. will  request  you  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  as  I  was 
saying  before,  the  possibility,  and  in  the  second  place,  the  ad- 
vantage, of  such  a  science ;  and  then  perhaps  you  may  satisfy 
me  that  you  are  right  in  your  view  of  temperance. 

Critias  heard  me  say  this,  and  saw  that  I  was  in  a  difBculty ; 
and  as  one  person  when  another  yawns  in  hb  presence  catches 
the  infection  of  yawning  from  him,  so  did  he  seem  to  be  driven 
into  a  difficulty  by  my  difficulty.  But  as  he  had  a  reputation 
to  maintain,  he  was  ashamed  to  admit  before  the  company  that 
e  oould  not  answer  my  challenge  or  decide  the  question  at 
iMoe ;  and  he  made  an  unintelligible  attempt  to  hide  his  per* 
plezi^.  In  order  that  the  argument  might  proceed,  I  said  to 
him,  Well  then,  Critias,  if  you  like,  let  us  assume  that  there 
may  be  this  science  of  science  ;  whether  the  assumption  is  right 
or  wrong  may  bo  hereafter  investigated.  But  fully  admitting 
this,  will  you  tell  me  how  such  a  science  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish what  we  know  or  do  not  know,  which,  as  we  were  say- 
ing, is  self-knowledge  or  wisdom.  That  is  what  we  were  say- 
ing? 

Tea,  Socrates,  he  said ;  and  that  I  think  is  certainly  true 
far  he  who  has  that  science  or  knowledge  which  knows  itself 
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trill  become  like  that  knowledge  which  lie  has,  in  the  game  mj 
tiiU  he  who  haF>  swifinens  will  l>e  gwitl,  and  he  who  has  beautjr 
will  be  beautiful,  abiI  be  who  baa  knowlc^ige  will  know.  In  the 
■ame  way  he  who  has  tliat  knowledge  which  is  tiie  knowledge 
of  iiaelf,  will  know  himself. 

1  do  not  doubt,  I  said,  that  ft  man  will  know  himself,  when 
he  poHsesses  thtit  wliii^h  has  tielf-knowledge:  but  what  necesniij 
U  Uiere  that,  having  tliiB,  be  should  know  what  be  knowH  and 
what  be  dues  not  know  ? 
-_„        Because,  Socrates,  they  are  the  same. 

Very  likely,  I  said  ;  but  I  remnin  as  stupid  as  evei  i 
for  still  I  fail  to  compreheni)  how  this  knowing  whnt  you  know 
uid  do  not  know  i»  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of  self. 


What  do  V 


-a  ;  but  that  ot 

mple. 


Thifl  ia  what  I  moan,  I  replied :  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a 
•cienco  of  science,  but  can  this  do  more  than  determine  that  of 
two  things  one  is  and  the  other  is  not  science  or  knowledge  ? 

No,  just  that. 

Then  is  knowledge  or  want  of  knowledge  of  heulth  the  unM 
U  knowleilge  or  wont  of  knowledge  of  justice  ? 

Certainly  noL 

The  one  is  medicine,  and  the  other  is  poHli 
which  we  are  speaking  la  knowledge  pure  and  s 

Very  true. 

And  if  a  man  knows  only,  and  has  only  knowledge  of  knowl- 
edge, and  ha«  no  further  knowledge  of  health  and  justice,  the 
probability  is  that  be  will  only  know  that  be  knows  something, 
and  has  a  oertain  knowledge,  whether  conceniing  himself  or 
other  men. 

True. 

But  how  will  ibis  knowledge  or  science  teach  bim  to  know 
what  ha  knows  ?  Say  that  he  knows  healtti,  —  not  wisdom  or 
tumperance,  but  the  art  of  medicine  has  taught  liim  that, — 
and  he  has  learned  harmony  from  the  art  of  maaic,  and  Ituildiag 
from  the  art  of  building,  —  neither,  from  wisdom  or  temperanca  * 
and  the  same  of  other  things. 

That  is  evident. 

But  how  will  wisitom,  reganied  oulj  as  a  knowledge  of  kuowl- 
adge  or  science  of  science,  ever  teach  him  that  he  knows  health, 
or  ihiit  be  knows  building? 

That  is  imposaible. 

Then  he  wito  is  igiaorniit  of  this  will  only  know  that  fat 
tDOws,  but  not  what  he  knows? 
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Tben  wisdom  or  being  wise  af^iean  to  be  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  things  which  we  do  or  do  not  know,  but  only  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  know  and  do  not  know  ? 

Tbmt  18  the  inference. 

Tben  he  who  has  this  knowledge  will  not  be  able  to  examine 
whether  a  pretender  knovrs  or  does  not  know  that  which  he 
jays  that  he  knovrs :  he  will  only  know  that  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  kind ;  bat  wisdom  will  not  show  him  of  what  the 
knowledge  is? 

Plainly  not. 

Neitho-  wiU  he  be  able  to  distingnish  the  pretender  in  medi- 
«De  from  the  tme  physician,  nor  between  any  other  true  and 
lUse  professor  of  Imowledge.  Let  ns  consider  the  matter  in 
this  way :  If  the  wise  man  or  any  other  man  wants  to  distin« 
goish  the  tme  physician  from  the  fidse,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He 
will  not  talk  to  him  aboot  medicine  ;  and  that,  as  we  were  say- 
ing is  the  only  thing  whidi  the  physician  understands. 

True. 

And  he  certainly  knows  nothing  of  science,  for  this  has  been 
aMomed  to  be  the  province  of  wisdom. 

True. 

But  then  again,  if  medicine  is  a  sdenoe,  neither  will  the  .-^ 
physician  know  anything  of  medicine. 

Exactly. 

The  wise  man  will  indeed  know  that  the  physician  has  some 
kind  of  science  or  knowledge ;  but  when  he  wants  to  discoyer 
tiw  nature  of  this  he  will  ask,  What  is  the  subject-matter  ?  For 
each  science  is  distinguished,  not  as  science,  but  by  the  nature 
of  the  subject     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes ;  that  is  quite  true. 

And  medicine  is  distinguished  from  other  sdeuoes  as  haying 
die  Bubjeot-matter  of  health  and  disease  ? 


And  he  who  would  inquire  into  the  nature  of  medicine  must 
pursue  the  inquiry  into  health  and  disease,  and  not  into  what  is 
txtraneous? 

True. 

And  he  who  judges  rightly  will  judge  of  the  physician  as  a 
physician  in  what  relates  to  these  ? 

He  will. 

He  will  consider  whether  what  he  says  is  true,  and  whether 
what  he  does  is  risht  iu  relation  to  these  ? 
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Ha  will. 


Bat  c«D  Bn;  one  uppreciate  either  nithout  having  ■  knowl- 
•dg«  of  mediciue  ? 

He  can  not 

Nor  any  one  bat  the  phf  Bician,  not  eveu  tbe  wiae  man,  m 
appears :  for  thU  noutd  require  Lim  to  be  a  ph^ucian  u  well 
H  a  wise  man  ? 

Very  true. 

Then,  aHSuredly,  wisdom  or  temperance,  if  only  a  acieoce  of 
Miience,  niul  of  the  abseuce  of  science  or  knowledge,  will  tiot  be 
able  lo  diacinguisli  Uie  physician  who  ki)Owa  from  one  who  doel 
not  kaow  but  pretiudB  or  tJiinka  that  be  kuows,  or  any  other 
professor  of  anything  at  all ;  like  any  other  ortiet,  he  will  only 
know  his  fellow  in  art  or  wisdom,  aud  no  one  else. 

That  is  evident,  be  aaid. 

But  then  what  profit,  Critlaa,  I  said,  is  there  any  longer  in 
wisdom  or  lempenioce  which  yet  remiiiuB,  if  tills  is  wisdom  ? 
If,  iDdetd,  as  we  were  supposing  at  first,  tlie  wise  lonn  hud  been 
mble  to  distinguish  what  he  knew  and  did  not  know,  and  that 
lie  knew  the  one  and  did  not  know  ihe  other,  and  [u  recognise 
k  similar  faculty  of  discernment  in  others,  there  would  (.■ertninly 
kave  been  a  great  advantage  in  being  wise;  for  then  we  should 
never  have  made  a  mistake,  but  have  passed  through  life  the 
unerring  guides  of  ourselvea  and  of  those  who  were  under  ue  i 
and  we  should  not  linve  attempted  to  do  what  wu  did  not  know, 
but  we  should  have  found  out  those  who  knew,  and  conlided  in 
tbem;  nor  should  we  have  allowed  those  who  were  under  ut 
to  do  anytliiug  which  lliey  wore  not  likely  to  do  well ;  and 
they  would  bo  likdy  lo  do  well  just  that  of  which  they  had 
knowledge ;  and  the  bouse  or  state  wluch  was  ordered  or 
■ulmiuisiered  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  would  bnve  been 
well    ordered,  aud  everything  else  of  which  wisdom  was  the 

,  lord ;  for  truth  guiding,  and  error  having  been  expelled, 
II  all  their  doings,  men  would  have  done  well,  and  would 
hare  been  happy.  Was  not  this,  Critias,  what  we  spoke  of  aa 
lb*  great  advantage  of  wisdom  —  to  know  what  is  known  and 
wtiHt  is  unknown  to  us  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  now  you  perceive,  I  said,  that  no  such  science  is  (o  be 
fcimd  anywhere. 

1  perceive,  he  suid. 

liay  we  assume  then,  I  said,  tliat  wisdom,  viewed  in  lUt 
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fight  merdj  as  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  and  ignoranoe, 
this  adTantage  —  that  he  who  possesses  sach  knowledge 
will  more  easily  learn  anything  that  he  learns ;  and  that  every- 
thing  wiQ  be  clearer  to  him,  because,  in  addition  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  individaals,  he  sees  the  science,  and  this  also  will  better 
enable  him  to  test  the  knowledge  which  others  have  of  what 
he  knows  himself;  whereas  the  inquirer  who  is  without  this 
knowledge  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  feebler  and  weaker  in- 
sight? Are  not  these,  my  friend,  the  real  advantages  whieh 
are  to  be  gained  from  Wisdom  ?  And  are  not  we  looking  and 
seeking  after  something  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  her  ? 

That  18  very  likely,  he  said. 

Tliat  is  very  likely,  I  said ;  and  very  likely,  too,  we  have 
been  inquiring  to  no  purpose.  I  am  led  to  infer  this,  because 
I  observe  that  if  this  is  wisdom,  some  strange  consequences 
would  follow.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  assume  the  possibility  of 
tins  science  of  sciences,  and  further  admit  and  allow,  as  was 
originally  suggested,  that  wisdom  is  the  knowledge  of  what  we 
know  and  do  not  know.  Assuming  all  this,  still,  upon  further 
eonsideration,  I  am  doubtful,  Critias,  whether  wisdom,  if  such 
as  this,  would  do  us  any  good.  For  I  think  we  were  wrong 
in  supposing,  as  we  were  saying  just  now,  that  such  wisdom 
ordering  the  government  of  house  or  state  would  be  a  great 
benefit 

How  is  that  ?  he  said. 

Why,  I  said  we  were  far  too  ready  to  admit  the  great  bene- 
fits which  mankind  would  obtain  from  their  severally  doing  the 
things  which  they  knew,  and  committing  to  others  who  knew 
the  things  of  which  they  are  ignorant. 

Were  we  not  right,  he  said,  in  making  that  admission  ? 

I  think  not,  I  said. 

That  is  certainly  strange,  Socrates. 

By  the  dog  of  Egypt,  I  said,  I  am  of  your  opinion  about 
that :  and  that  was  in  my  mind  when  I  said  that  strange  con* 
sequences  would  follow,  and  that  I  was  afraid  we  were  on  tho 
wrong  track  ;  for  however  ready  we  may  be  to  admit  that  this 
is  wisdom,  I  certainly  cannot  make  out  what  good  this  .-^ 
sort  of  thing  does  to  us. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said  ;  I  wish  that  you  could  make 
ne  understand  what  you  mean. 

I  dare  say  that  what  I  am  saying  is  nonsense,  I  replied , 
and  yet  if  a  man  has  any  feeling  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  he 
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cannot  let  the  thought  which  oomea  into  hit  mind  pam  taiwf 
unheeded  and  uncXBmlned. 

I  like  thnt,  be  said. 

Hear,  than,  I  said,  my  own  dream ;  whether  ooming  throngfa 
the  horn  or  the  Wory  gnle,  I  cannot  tell.  The  drenin  ia  thli : 
Let  iM  HUpf'Me  that  wisdom  ia  such  us  we  are  now  deftaing, 
and  that  she  baa  abiolute  sway  over  as  ;  theo  each  HCtion  will 
bo  done  according  to  the  arte  or  sciences,  anri  no  one  profeisiug 
to  be  a  pilot  when  he  is  not,  or  any  physician  or  general,  or 
any  one  else  pretending  to  koow  matlera  of  which  ha  is  igno- 
rant, will  deceive  or  elude  ub  ;  our  health  will  be  improved  ; 
our  safety  at  sea,  and  also  in  baicle,  will  be  aasured  ;  our  coata 
and  shoes,  and  ail  other  instrumeDtB  and  implements  will  bo 
well  made,  hcoause  the  workmen  will  be  good  and  true.  Aye, 
and  if  you  pleaae,  you  may  suppose  that  prophecy,  which  ia  the 
knowledge  of  the  fiiture,  will  be  ander  the  control  of  Wisdom, 
and  that  she  will  deter  deceivers  and  set  up  the  true  prophet 
in  (beir  place  as  the  reveuler  of  the  future.  Now  I  quite  agree 
dial  mankind,  thus  provided,  would  live  and  act  aouording  to 
knowledge,  for  wisdom  would  waicli  and  prevent  ignoranoe 
from  intruding  on  us.  But  we  have  not  bis  yet  diacoverud  why, 
becauM  we  act  according  to  knowledge,  we  act  well  and  arc 
hi^py,  my  dear  Critias. 

Yet  I  think,  he  replied,  that  you  will  hardly  find  any  other 
end  of  right  action,  if  you  reject  knowledge. 

And  of  what  is  this  knowledge  ?  I  said.  Just  answer  me 
tihat  nnall  question.  Do  yon  mean  a  knowledge  of  aho^ 
BuUting? 

God  forbid. 

Or  of  working  in  braas  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  in  wool,  or  wood,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Ho,  I  do  not. 

Then,  I  said,  we  are  giving  up  the  doctrine  that  he  wh; 
Htv*  according  to  knowledge  is  happy,  for  these  live  according 
to  knowledge,  and  yet  they  ore  not  allowed  by  you  to  be 
happy ;  but  I  thiuk  that  you  mean  lo  oonllne  happiness  to 
particular  individuals  who  live  according  to  knowledge,  such 
...  for  example  as  the  prophet,  who,  as  I  was  saying,  know* 
the  future. 

Tea,  I  mean  him,  but  there  are  others  as  well. 

fea,  I  aaid  some  one  who  knows  the  paal  and  present  ■• 
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M  ilt  liiilDi%  art  is  igDonuDl  tf  aotfiidgi    Let^  «v  fiq^pose 
them  m  nub  •  persoD^  aad  if  liiere  li,  foia  will*  •Uow  thai 
k»  m  the  most  knowing  of  aU  liTing  men* 

CarCiiiilj  he  k. 

Tet  I  ihoaid  Uke  to  know  one  tiling  mora:  wlildi  id  Ihb' 
diilerant  kinds  of  knowledge  makee  him  happj?  or  do  all- 
eqnaUy  make  him  happj  ? 

Not  all  equally,  he  ropUed* 

Bat  whidi  most  tends  to  make  him  happy  ?  the  knowledge 
of  what  past,  present,  or  fntnre  thing?  Krf  I  ininr  tUs  lo  be 
tte  knowledge  of  the  game  of  draughts  ? 

Nomenen  abo«t  the  game  of  dianghlK 

Or  ei  eoiapiitation  ? 

No. 

Orof  beeUh? 

That  18  nearer  the  truth,  he  satkL 

laA  tbat  kwiwledge  which  is  nearest  of  all^  I  said,  b'  the 
hKmMgB  of  what  ? 

The  knowledge  with  which  he  disoems  good  and  evil. 

Monalar !  I  said ;  you  haye  been  carrying  me  round  in  w 
crde,  and  aU  this  time  hiding  fix>m  me  Uie  fad  that  the  life 
asooiding  to  knoidedge  is  not  that  which  makes  men  act  rightly 
■ad  be  happy,  not  even  if  all  the  sdeoces  be  included,  but  that 
this  has  to  do  with  one  science  only,  that  of  good  and  eviL 
For,  let  me  ask  you,  Critias,  whether,  if  you  take  away  this 
ice  from  all  the  rest,  medicine  will  not  equally  give  heal^ 
sboemaking  equally  produce  shoes,  and  the  art  of  the' 
weaver  clothes?—-  whether  the  art  of  the  pilot  will  not  equally 
save  oar  lives  at  sea,  and  the  art  of  the  general  in  war  ? 

Qoite  so. 

And  yet,  my  dear  Critias,  none  of  these  things  will  be  well 
sr  benefioiaUy  done,  if  the  science  of  the  good  be  wanting. 

That  is  true. 

Bot  that  science  is  not  insdom  or  temperance,  bat  a  sdenoe 
of  homsn  advantage ;  not  a  science  of  other  sciences,  or  of  ig- 
aonuBoe,  bat  of  good  and  evil :  and  if  this  be  of  use,  then  wis- 
iam  or  temperance  will  not  be  of  use. 

And  why,  he  replied,  will  not  wisdom  be  of  use  ?  For  if  we 
reaUy  asaome  that  wisdom  is  a  science  of  scieoces,  and  has  a 
sway  over  other  sdencea,  surely  she  will  have  this  particnlai 
of  the  good  under  her  control,  and  in  this  way  will  beik 
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And  will  wiadoQ)  ^ve  heallli  ?  I  ttiA ;  ii  not  Uira  nthn 
the  efTect  of  medicine  ?  Or  does  irisdom  do  the  work  of  any 
of  the  other  arts,  nnd  do  Dot  the;  do,  ench  of  them,  their  own 
work  ?  Have  we  not  long  ago  a«Beveruled  that  koowedge  ii 
only  the  knowledge  of  ktiowledgu  and  of  Ignoraiice,  and  of  notk 
i»g  eUe  ? 

That  in  clear. 

Another  art  ii  coDoeroed  with  health. 

Another. 

The  art  of  health  b  (litTerent. 

Tes,  diSereiiL 
.^,        Nor  does  wisdom  give  advantai^e,  my  good  friend;  fbr 
that  again  ne  have  jiiat  now  been  atlrihuting  lo  aiiother  art. 

Very  true. 

How  then  can  wiitdom  be  advantageous,  giving  no  advantage  ? 

Thftt,  Socrates,  is  ovrt^nly  iiiconceivable. 

You  see  ihen,  Critias,  thnt  I  was  not  far  vrrong  in  fearing 
that  I  could  liavu  no  «ouiid  notion  about  wisdom  i  I  was  quite 
right  in  depi-eciating  myself;  for  that  which  is  admitted  U>  be 
the  best  of  all  things  would  never  hnve  seemed  to  us  uaeless.  if 
I  had  been  good  for  anything  at  an  inquiry.  But  now  I  have 
bMn  utterly  defeated,  and  have  failed  to  discover  what  that  is 
to  which  thu  imposer  of  names  gave  this  name  of  temperauoe  or 
wisdom.  And  yet  many  more  sdiniBsionH  were  niado  by  US 
than  could  be  really  granted ;  for  we  admitted  that  there  was 
a  ecieuce  of  sc^ience,  although  the  argument  said  No,  and  pro- 
tested against  this  i  and  we  admitted  further,  that  this  gdenoa 
knew  the  works  of  the  other  sciences  (although  this  too  was 
denied  by  tlie  ar;;ument),  because  we  want»>l  to  show  that  th« 
wise  man  had  knowledge  of  what  he  know  and  did  not  know  j 
alio  we  noUy  disregarded,  and  never  even  considered,  the  im- 
possibility of  a  man  knowing  in  a  sort  of  way  that  which  h« 
does  not  know  at  all ;  for  our  assnmpiion  was,  that  he  knows 
that  which  he  does  not  know ;  than  which  nothing,  as  I  think, 
oui  be  more  irrational.  And  yet,  atler  linding  us  so  easy  nnd 
good-natured,  the  inquiry  is  still  unable  to  discover  the  truth  i 
but  mock<  us  lu  a  degree,  and  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  prcva 
the  inutility  of  that  which  we  admitted  only  by  a  sort  of  anp- 
ponilion  and  llctioTi  to  be  the  true  delinition  of  temperance  or 
wisdom:  whioh  result,  >m  fur  as  I  am  concerned,  is  not  M 
much  to  be  lamented,  I  aaid.  But  for  your  sake,  Charmides,  I 
wn  rery  sorry,  —  that  you,  having  such  beauty  and  such  wisdoih 
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tflBperanoe  of  soul,  should  have  no  profit  or  good  m  liib 
firom  jour  wisdom  and  temperance.  And  still  more  am  I 
grieved  aboat  the  charm  which  I  learned  with  so  mach  pain, 
and  to  so  little  profit,  from  the  Thradan,  for  the  sake  of  a  thing 
which  18  nothing  worth.  I  think  indeed  that  there  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  I  most  be  a  bad  inquirer,  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
wisdom  or  temperance  is  really  a  great  good ;  and  happy  are 
jou  If  possess  that  good.  And  therefore  examine  your-  ^^^ 
mMf  and  see  whether  you  have  this  gift  and  can  do  with- 
out the  charm ;  for  if  you  can,  I  would  rather  adyise  you  to 
r^ard  me  simply  as  a  fool  who  is  never  able  to  reason  out 
anything ;  and  to  rest  assured  that  the  more  wise  and  temperate 
JOQ  are,  the  happier  you  will  be. 

Charmides  said :  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  know,  Socrates, 
whether  I  have  or  have  not  this  gift  of  wisdom  and  cemper- 
aooe ;  for  how  can  I  know  whether  I  have  that,  the  very  na- 
tnre  of  which  even  you  and  Critias,  as  you  say,  are  unable  to 
disooTer  ?  —  (not  that  I  believe  you.)  And  further,  I  am  sure^ 
Socrates,  that  I  do  need  the  charm,  and  as  &r  as  J  am  con- 
cerned, I  shall  be  willing  to  be  charmed  by  you  daily,  until 
JOQ  say  that  I  have  had  enough. 

Very  good,  Charmides,  said  Critias ;  if  you  do  this  I  shall 
have  a  proof  of  your  temperance,  that  is,  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  charmed  by  Socrates,  and  uever  desert  him  at  all. 

Ton  may  depend  on  my  following  and  not  deserdng  him. 
Hid  Charmides :  if  you  who  are  my  guardian  conmiand  me,  I 
should  be  very  wrong  not  to  obey  you. 

And  I  do  command  you,  he  said. 

Then  I  will  do  as  you  say,  and  begin  this  very  day. 

Tou  sirs,  I  said,  what  are  you  conspiring  about  ? 

We  are  not  conspiring,  said  Charmides,  we  have  conspired 
already. 

And  are  yon  about  to  use  violence,  without  even  going 
tfaroogh  the  forms  of  justice? 

Tes,  I  shall  use  violence,  he  replied,  since  he  orders  me  ; 
and  therefore  you  had  better  consider  well. 

But  the  time  for  consideration  has  passed,  I  said,  when  vio- 
IsDoe  is  employed  ;  and  you,  when  you  are  determined  on  anj* 
thin^  and  in  the  mood  of  violence,  are  irresistible. 

Do  net  you  resist  me  then,  he  said. 

I  will  not  resist  you,  I  replied. 
I.  t 
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9o  ftiiBwer  is  giyen  in  the  Lysis  to  tlie  question,  **  What  is  Friead- 
dup  ?  **  KDj  more  than  in  the  Charmides  to  the  question,  '*  What  li 
Temperance  ? "  There  are  several  resemblances  in  the  two  Diar 
logiies ;  the  same  jonthfuhiess  and  sense  of  beauty  pervades  both  of 
than;  they  are  alike  rich  in  the  description  of  Greek  life.  The 
qoesticm  is  again  raised  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  virtue  and 
good,  which  also  recurs  in  the  Laches ;  and  Socrates  appears  again 
as  the  elder  friend  of  the  two  bojs  Ljrsis  and  Menexenus.  Li  the 
Charmides,  as  also  in  the  Laches,  he  is  described  as  middle-aged ;  in 
tiie  Lyns  he  is  advanced  in  years. 

The  Dialogue  consists  of  two  scenes  or  conversations  which  seem 
to  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  Hie  first  is  a  conversation  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Lysis,  who,  like  Charmides,  is  an  Athenian  youth 
of  noble  descent,  and  of  great  beauty,  goodness,  and  intelligence : 
Uiis  is  carried  on  in  the  absence  of  Menexenus,  who  is  called  away  to 
take  part  in  a  sacrifice.  Socrates  asks  Lysis  whether  his  father  and 
mother  do  not  love  him  very  much  ?  "  Tes,  that  they  do."  **  Then 
of  course  they  allow  him  to  do  exactly  as  he  likes."  "  Of  course 
Bot :  the  very  slaves  have  more  liberty  than  he  has."  "  But  how  is 
this  ?  "  **  Tlie  reason  is  that  he  is  not  old  enough."  "  No ;  the  real 
reason  is  that  he  is  not  wise  enough."  **  For  are  there  not  some 
things  which  he  is  allowed  to  do,  although  he  is  not  allowed  to  do 
others  ?  "  ^  Tes,  because  he  knows  them,  and  does  not  know  the 
others."  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  men  everywhere  will 
trust  him  in  what  he  knows,  but  not  in  what  he  does  not  know ;  for 
in  such  matters  he  will  be  unprofitable  to  them,  and  do  them  no 
good.  And  no  one  will  love  him,  if  he  does  them  no  good ;  and  he 
can  only  do  them  good  by  knowledge ;  and  as  he  is  still  without 
knowledge,  he  has  no  conceit  of  knowledge.  Li  this  manner  Socra> 
les  reads  a  lesson  to  Hippothales,  the  foolish  lover  of  Lysis,  respect 
ing  the  style  of  conversation  which  he  should  address  to  his  beloved. 

After  the  return  of  Menexenus,  Socrates,  at  the  request  of  LysiB^ 
asks  him  a  new  question :  **  What  is  firiendship  ?  You,  Menexenosy 
who  have  a  finend  already,  can  tell  me,  who  am  always  longing  to 
lad  one,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  g-'eat  blessing.** 
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When  one  man  lovw  anotlier,  vhlch  a  the  friend  —  ho  who  loro^ 
or  he  who  :i  loved  T  or  are  both  TriendB  ?  From  the  first  of  theM 
(uppoBicionB  they  are  driven  to  the  second  ;  and  from  tba  second  to 
the  third ;  and  neither  the  two  hoys  nor  Socrntea  arc  itatinlied  with 
any  of  them.  Sooratcs  turns  lo  the  poetn,  who  afTimi  that  God 
brings  like  to  tike  (lioniur),  and  to  pbilosopher»  (EmgxjdocleB),  who 
iiA>svTt  also  that  like  is  the  friend  of  like.  But  the  bod  ar«  not  fiiendi 
fur  Ihey  are  not  even  tike  themtielves,  and  still  loss  are  they  Uke  on* 
another.  And  the  t;ood  have  do  ntied  of  one  anothi^r,  and  therefore 
ilii  not  care  about  one  auolher.  Moreover  there  are  others  who  aay 
that  likeness  is  a  cause  of  aversion,  and  unlikuQess  of  love  and 
fKendthip  ;  and  tliey  loo  adduce  the  authority  of  poets  and  philoso- 
phers in  su|>|>ort  of  iheir  doctrines ;  for  He«iod  says  Ibut  "  potter  !■ 
jealous  of  potter,  bard  of  bard ; "  and  subtle  doctors  tell  us  that 
"  moist  is  tlie  friend  of  dry,  hot  of  cold,"  anil  the  like,  But  neither 
can  tlieir  doctrine  bo  nmintainod  g  for  then  the  just  would  be  the 
friend  of  the  unjust,  good  of  ovil. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  tike  is  not  the  friend  of 
like,  nor  iinhke  of  unlike;  and  iherelure  good  is  not  the  friend  of 
good,  nor  evil  of  evil,  nor  gooil  of  evil,  nor  evil  of  gooil.  What 
remains  but  that  the  indifferent,  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil, 
ihould  bo  the  frieud  (not  of  the  iadilleront,  for  that  would  be  "  like 
the  friend  of  like,"  but)  of  the  good  ? 

But  why  should  the  indilTertint  have  this  attachment  to  (he  good  ? 
Tliere  are  circumstanues  under  whicti  such  an  aiiaehment  would  tie 
natural.  Suppose  the  indifferent,  say  the  human  ba<ly,  lo  be  desir- 
ous of  getting  rid  of  some  evil,  suuh  as  disease,  which  is  not  essen- 
tial but  oaly  accidental  h)  it  (for  if  the  evil  were  essential  the  Ixtdj 
would  cease  lo  be  iudilTerent,  and  would  become  ovil) — in  such  a 
ease  the  inJiSoreat  becomes  a  friend  of  the  good  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  the  evil.  In  this  iDt«miediate  "  IndiiTorent "  position 
the  philosopher  or  lover  of  wisdom  stands ;  he  is  not  wise,  and  yet 
uot  unwise,  but  he  has  ignorance  accidentally  clinging  lo  lilm,  and  he 
yoams  for  wisdom  as  the  cure  of  tlie  evil.     (Cp.  Symp.  204.) 

An«r  tliis  explanation  lias  been  received  with  triumphant  accord, 
a  fresh  ctissatisiiiction  begins  to  sleal  over  the  mind  of  Socraia* : 
Must  not  friendship  tte  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior  end  ?  and  what 
can  that  final  cause  or  end  of  friendship  be,  other  than  the  good  ? 
But  the  good  is  desired  by  us  only  as  the  cure  of  evil ;  and  thore> 
lore  if  ihere  were  no  evil  tliere  would  be  no  fiionciahip.  Some  other 
Qiplanation  then  iuis  to  be  devised.  May  not  desire  be  the  source 
of  IKendship?  And  desire  is  of  nlutt  a  man  wants  and  of  what  it 
coogeniid  U>  liim.  But  then  again,  the  congenial  cannot  be  the  sam« 
as  the  tike;  Ibr  like  uannot  l>e  the  friend  of  like.  Nor  :.an  [he  con* 
genial  be  explained  as  tlie  good ;  for  good  is  not  iiu  friend  of  gootl 
at  has  tieen  also   shown.     The  problem   U   unsolved,  and   the   thret 
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MeDda,  Socnies,  Ljaifl,  and  Menexenus,  are  still  unable  to  find  OQt 
what  a  friend  is. 

Urns,  as  in  the  Charmides  and  Laches,  and  several  of  the  other 
DialogQes  of  Plato  (compare  especially  the  Protagoras  and  Theaete- 
tns),  no  condoskm  is  arrived  at.  The  dialogue  is  what  would  be 
called  in  the  langnage  of  Thrasyllus  tentative  or  inquisitive.  The 
■object  is  continued  in  the  Fhaedrus  and  Symposium^  and  treated, 
with  a  manifest  reference  to  the  Lysis,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  books 
of  the  Nioomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  As  in  other  writings  of 
Plato  (for  example,  the  Republic),  there  is  a  progress  from  jDcon- 
•dovs  morality,  illustrated  by  the  unconscious  friendship  of  the  two 
joaths,  and  also  by  the  sayings  of  the  poets  (*'  who  are  our  fathers 
in  wisdom,*  and  yet  only  tell  ns  half  the  truth,  and  in  this  particular 
are  not  much  improved  upon  by  the  philosophers),  to  a 
comprehensive  notion  of  friendship.  This,  however,  is  far 
from  being  cleared  of  its  perplexity.  Two  notions  appear  to  be 
struggling  or  balancing  in  the  mind  of  Socrates :  First,  the  sense 
Aat  friendship  arises  out  of  human  needs  and  wants;  Secondly,  that 
liie  higher  form  or  ideal  of  friendship  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
good.  That  friends  are  not  necessarily  either  like  or  unlike,  is  also 
a  tmth  confirmed  by  experience.  But  the  use  of  the  terms  **  like  " 
or  **  good  "  is  too  strictly  limited ;  Socrates  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
away  by  a  sort  of  eristic  or  illogical  logic  against  which  the 
definidon  of  friendship  would  be  unable  to  stand.  The  sense 
«f  the  interdependence  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  allusion  to  the  pos- 
tflnlity  of  the  non-existence  of  evil,  are  very  curious. 

Hie  dialectical  interest  is  fiilly  sustained  by  the  dramatic  accom 
paniments.  Observe,  first,  the  scene,  which  is  a  Greek  Palaestra, 
at  a  time  when  a  sacrifice  is  going  on,  and  the  Hermaea  are  in 
of  celebration ;  secondly,  the  "  accustomed  irony  "  of  Socrs^ 
who  declares,  as  in  the  Symposium  (177  D),  that  he  is  ignorant 
cf  all  other  things,  but  claims  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  love.  There  are  also  several  contrasts  of  character ;  first  of  the 
dry,  caustic  Ctesippus,  of  whom  Socrates  professes  a  humorous  sort 
cf  fear,  and  Ifippothales  the  fiighty  lover,  who  murders  sleep  by 
bawling  out  the  name  of  his  beloved ;  also  there  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  false,  exaggerated,  sentimental  love  of  Hippothales  towards 
Lysis,  and  the  simple  and  innocent  firiendship  of  the  boys  with  one 
4D0ther.  Some  dLJOfei^nce  appears  to  be  intended  between  the  char- 
tfCters  of  the  more  talkative  Menexenus  and  the  reserved  and  simple 
Lysii.  Socrates  draws  out  the  latter  by  a  new  sort  of  irony,  which 
is  sometimes  adopted  in  talking  to  children,  and  consists  in  asking  a 
fcrading  question  which  can  only  be  answered  in  a  sense  contrary  to 
ihe  intention  of  the  question :  *'  Your  father  and  mother  of  coursa 
iDow  yon  to  drive  the  chariot  ?  **  *'  No  they  don't."  When  M» 
ceona  returns,  ^h^  serious  dialectic  begins. 
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FEBSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUB. 
SocEATM,  wlo  tf  At  mmmtat.  Mnrazsvim. 

HXFPOTHALBS.  LtSXI. 

CmiFFUB. 

8cnra :— A  newly-eraeted  Palaestra  oattide  the  walla  of  AtlMBi. 

I  WAS  going  from  the  Academy  straight  to  the  Lyceam,  Stepk. 
intending  to  take  the  outer  road,  which  is  close  ander  '^ 
the  walL  When  I  came  to  the  postern  gate  of  the  city,  which 
18  by  the  fountain  of  Panops,  I  fell  in  with  Hippothales,  the 
•on  of  Hieronymus,  and  Ctesippus  the  Paean  ian,  and  a  com« 
pany  of  young  men  who  were  standing  with  them.  Hip- 
pothales,  seeing  me  approach,  asked  whence  I  came  and  whither 
^  was  going. 

I  am  going,  I  replied,  from  the  Academy  straight  to  the 
Lyceum. 

Then  come  straight  to  us,  he  said,  and  put  in  here ;  yoQ 
may  as  well. 

Who  are  you,  I  said ;  and  where  am  I  to  come  ? 

He  showed  me  an  inclosed  space  and  an  open  door  oyer 
against  the  wall.  And  there,  he  said,  is  the  building  at  whieh 
we  all  meet :  and  a  goodly  company  we  are. 

And  what  is  this  building,  I  asked  ;  and  what  sort  of  enter- 
tainment httTe  yon  ? 

The  building,  be  replied,  is  a  newly-erected  Palaestra ;  ^i^ 
and  the  entertainment  is  generally  conversation,  to  which 
you  are  welcome. 

Thank  yon,  I  said  ;  and  is  there  any  teacher  there  ? 

Te^  he  said,  your  old  friend  and  admirer,  Miccns, 

Indeed,  1  replied ;  he  is  a  very  eminent  professor. 

Are  yon  dbposed,  he  said,  to  go  with  me  and  see  them  F 
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Yes,  I  flud;  but  T  should  like  to  know  first,  what  U  ax 
pected  of  me,  and  who  is  tlie  f.ivorite  among  you. 

Some  persons  bnve  one  fuvorite,  Socrates,  nnd  some  another, 
be  SHid. 

And  who  is  yours  ?  I  asked  :  tell  me  that,  Hippothales, 

Ai  ihi.i  he  blushed  ;  and  I  suid  to  him,  O  IItppolllale^  thou 
«0D  of  Hieronyinus !  do  not  say  that  you  are,  or  thnt  you  are 
not  ill  love;  ihe  confession  \»  too  lat«;  lor  I  see  not  ouly  thai 
you  ure  in  love,  but  that  you  are  already  far  jpino  in  your  love. 
Simple  and  foolish  tu  I  am,  the  gods  have  ^ven  me  the 
power  of  underHlatiding  these  sort  of  aSections. 

At  this  he  blushed  more  and  more. 

CtesippuB  Aaid  :  I  like  to  see  you  blushing,  Hippothales,  uid 
hesiiatjijg  to  tell  Socmles  tlie  name ;  vrbeD,  if  he  were  with  yon 
but  for  a  very  i>liort  time,  he  would  be  plagued  to  death  bj 
hearing  of  nothing  else.  Indeed,  Soerates,  he  has  literally 
deafened  w,  and  stopped  oar  ears  with  the  prsises  of  Lysis ; 
ftiid  if  he  is  a  little  intoxicated,  there  ia  every  likelihood  ihmt 
we  may  have  our  sleep  murdered  with  a  cry  of  Lysis.  Ilia 
performances  in  prose  arc  bad  enough,  but  nothing  at  all  in 
compan'son  with  his  vereo ;  and  when  he  drenches  us  with  his 
poems  and  other  cooi positions,  that  is  really  loo  bad  ;  and  what 
u  even  worse,  is  his  msriner  of  singing  them  lo  his  love ;  this 
he  docs  in  a  voice  which  is  truly  appalling,  and  we  cannot  help 
hearing  him ;  and  now  he  has  a  question  put  to  him  by  you, 
end  io  !    he  is  b'-isbing. 

Who  is  Lyt.«  ?  I  said :  I  suppose  that  he  must  be  young, 
fbr  the  name  doi-s  not  recall  any  one  to  me. 

Why,  lie  said,  his  iatlier  being  a  very  well-known  man,  h« 
retains  hia  patronymic,  and  is  not  us  yet  commonly  called  by 
his  own  name ;  but,  although  you  do  not  know  bis  nume,  I  am 
sure  that  you  must  know  his  face,  for  that  is  quite  euongh  to 
dial  ill  guish  him. 

But  tell  me  who^e  son  he  is,  I  said. 

He  is  the  eldest  son  of  Democratea,  of  the  deme  of  Aeionk 

Ah.  Hippoibalea,  I  said;  what  a  noble  and  really  perfect 
love  you  have  foutid  !  1  wish  that  you  would  fuvor  me  wito 
the  oihibitioL  which  yon  Inive  l>een  malting  to  the  rest  of  the 
an,  company,  and  then  I  nhall  be  able  lo  judge  whether  yon 
know  what  a  lover  ought  to  say  about  his  love,  either  (o 
the  youth  himself,  or  to  otliers. 

Nay,  .Suerates,  he  said ;  you  surely  do  not  attach  any  weight 
to  want  he  is  saying. 
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Do  JOB  mean,  I  said,  that  70U  disown  the  love  of  the  person 
wbom  he  sajs  that  yon  love  ? 

No ;  bnt  I  deny  that  I  make  yerses  or  address  compositioDa 
Id  him. 

He  is  not  in  his  right  mind,  said  Ctesippns ;  he  is  talking 
nonsense,  and  is  stark  mad. 

O  Hippothales,  I  said,  if  you  have  ever  made  any  verses  01 
tongs  in  honor  of  your  favorite,  I  do  not  want  to  hear  them  ; 
but  I  want  to  know  the  purport  of  them,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
jodge  of  your  mode  of  approaching  your  fair  one. 

Ctesippus  wUl  be  able  to  tell  yon,  he  said;  for  it  as  he 
avers,  I  talk  to  him  of  nothing  else,  he  must  have  a  very  ao- 
earate  knowledge  and  recollection  of  that 

Yea,  indeed,  said  Ctesippus  ;  I  know  only  too  well ;  and 
very  ridiculous  the  tale  is  :  for  although  he  b  a  lover,  and  very 
devotedly  in  love,  he  has  nothing  particular  to  talk  about  to  hia 
beloved  which  a  child  might  not  say.  Now  is  not  that  ridicu- 
k>us  ?  He  can  only  speak  of  the  wealth  of  Democrates,  which 
the  whole  city  celebrates,  and  grandfather  Lysis,  and  the  other 
ancestors  of  the  youth,  and  their  stud  of  horses,  and  their  vic- 
tory at  the  Pythian  games,  and  at  the  Isthmus,  and  at  Nemea 
with  four  horses  and  single  horses;  and  these  he  sings  and 
says,  and  greater  twaddle  still.  For  the  day  before  yesterday 
he  made  a  poem  in  which  he  described  how  Heracles,  who  was 
a  connection  of  the  family,  was  entertained  by  an  ancestor  of 
Lysis  as  his  relation  ;  this  ancestor  was  himself  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  the  daughter  of  the  founder  of  the  deme.  And  these 
are  the  sort  of  old  wives*  tales  which  he  sings  and  recites  to  n% 
and  we  are  obliged  to  listen  to  him. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  said :  O  ridiculous  Hippothales !  how 
can  you  be  making  and  singing  hymns  in  honor  of  yourself  be- 
fore you  have  won  ? 

But  my  songs  and  verses,  he  said,  are  not  in  honor  of  myaeU^ 
Socrates. 

You  think  not,  I  said. 

But  what  are  they,  then  ?   he  replied. 

Most  assuredly,  I  said,  those  songs  are  aU  in  your  own 
honor ;  for  if  you  win  your  beautiful  love,  your  discourses  and 
tongs  will  be  a  glory  to  you,  and  may  be  truly  regarded  as 
hymns  of  praise  composed  in  honor  of  you  who  have  conquered 
and  won  such  a  love ;  but  if  he  slips  away  from  you,  the  more 
yon  have  praised  him,  the  more  ridiculous  you  will  look  at 
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...  reason  why  the  wise  lover  does  not  piuise  his  beloved 
until  he  liuB  won  him,  because  he  is  afrntd  of  acddento. 
There  is  also  another  dtmger ;  the  fair,  when  any  one  praisea 
or  magijilies  them,  are  filled  with  the  spirit  of  (iride  and  voJu' 
glory.     J*  not  that  true  ? 

Yes,  he  «aid. 

Aud  Uie  more  vaiugiorioua  they  are,  ihe  more  difficult  i*  th» 
capture  of  them? 

I  believe  tliat. 

What  should  you  say  of  a  bonter  who  Mghtened  away  hii 
prey,  uud  mode  the  capture  of  the  luiimula  which  he  is  huotang 
mure  difiicult  ? 

lie  would  be  a  bad  hunter,  that  ia  dear. 

Yes ;  and  if,  instead  of  soothing  them,  he  were  to  infariat« 
them  with  worda  aud  songs,  that  would  show  a  great  want  of 
wit :  doii't  you  agree  with  me  7 

Yes. 

And  now  reflect,  Hippothales,  and  see  wliether  you  are  not 
guilty  of  all  these  errors  in  writing  poetry.  For  I  can  hardly 
■uppoae  that  you  will  ufBrm  a  uiou  to  be  a  good  poet  who  in- 
jures himself  by  hia  poelry. 

Assuredly  not,  he  said:  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  said  that; 
and  this  innkes  me  desirous,  Socrates,  of  Cuking  you  into  mj 
counsels,  a[id  1  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  advicu  which  you 
may  have  to  olTer.  Will  you  tell  me  by  what  words  or  aciiaiM 
I  may  become  endeared  to  n>y  love  ? 

That  is  not  easy  to  determine,  I  said  ;  but  if  you  will  bring 
your  love  U>  me,  and  will  let  me  talk  with  him,  I  may  perhaps 
he  able  to  show  you  how  to  converse  with  him,  instead  of  sing- 
ing nnd  redting  in  the  fnahioD  of  which  you  are  accused. 

There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  brbgiug  bira,  be  replied  i  if 
you  will  only  go  into  the  house  with  Ciesippus,  and  ait  down 
uud  tttik,  he  will  come  of  himself;  for  he  is  Ibnd  nf  liaieuiug, 
Socratea.  And  as  this  ia  the  lestival  of  the  Hermaeii,  there  ia 
no  separation  of  young  men  nnd  boys,  but  they  ore  all  mUed 
up  together,  lie  will  be  sure  to  oume :  but  if  he  dues  not 
come.  CtesippuH,  with  whom  he  is  familiur,  and  whose  relatian 
Ueuexenua  is  hii  great  friend,  ahull  cull  him. 

That  will  be  the  way,  I  euid.  Tbereupon  I  and  Cteaippu 
ireot  towards  the  Palaestra,  and  the  rest  followed. 

Upou  eniuriug  we  found  the  boys  had  just  beeu  sacriScing 
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tfiis  part  of  tfae  festivtl  waa  nearly  oome  to  ain  end.  They 
weie  aU  in  white  array,  and  games  and  dice  were  going  on 
among  them.  Most  of  them  were  in  the  ooter  coart  amusing 
themselres;  bat  some  were  in  a  comer  of  the  Apodyteriom 
playing  at  odd  and  even  with  a  number  of  dice,  which  they  took 
out  of  little  wicker  baskets.  There  was  also  a  circle  of  lookers- 
on,  one  of  whom  was  Lysis.  He  was  standing  among  the  other 
boys  and  youths,  having  a  crown  upon  his  head,  like  a  ^^ 
Cur  Tiaion,  and  not  less  worthy  of  praise  for  his  goodneas 
than  for  his  beauty.  We  lefl  them,  and  went  over  to  the  op(K>* 
site  side  of  the  room,  where  we  found  a  quiet  place,  and  sat 
down ;  and  then  we  b^an  to  talk.  This  attracted  Lysis,  who 
was  constantly  turning  round  to  look  at  us  —  he  was  evidently 
wanting  to  oome  to  us.  For  a  time  he  hesitated  and  had  not 
die  courage  to  come  alone ;  but  first  of  all,  his  friend  Menex- 
enns  came  in  out  of  the  court  in  the  interval  of  his  play,  and 
when  he  saw  Ctesippus  and  myself,  came  and  sat  by  us ;  and 
then  Lysis,  seeing  him,  followed,  and  sat  down  with  him ;  and 
the  other  boys  joined.  I  should  observe  that  Hippothales,  when 
he  saw  the  crowd,  got  behind  them,  where  he  thought  that  he 
would  be  out  of  sight  of  Lysis,  lest  he  should  anger  him  ;  and 
tibare  he  stood  and  Ustened. 

I  turned  to  Menexenus,  and  said :  Son  of  Demophon,  whidi 
of  you  two  youths  is  the  elder  ? 

That  is  a  matter  of  dispute  between  us,  he  said 

And  which  is  the  nobler  ?     Is  that  a  matter  of  dispute  too? 

Tes,  certainly. 

And  another  disputed  point  is,  which  is  the  fairer  ? 

The  two  boys  laughed. 

I  shan't  ask  which  is  the  richer,  I  said;  for  you  two  are 
friends,  are  you  not  ? 

Certainly,  they  replied. 

And  friends  have  all  things  in  common,  so  that  one  of  yon 
csn  be  no  richer  than  the  other,  if  you  say  truly  that  you  are 
friends. 

They  assented.  I  was  about  to  ask  which  was  the  juster  of 
the  two,  and  which  was  the  imet  of  the  two ;  but  at  this  moment 
Menexenus  was  called  away  by  some  one  who  came  and  said  that 
the  gynmasdc-master  wanted  hun.  As  I  imagine,  he  had  to  offer 
lacriiice.  So  he  went  away,  and  I  asked  Lysis  some  more 
qneations.  I  dare  say.  Lysis,  I  slid,  that  your  fiither  and  mother 
b?e  you  very  much. 

That  they  do,  he  said. 
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And  tliejr  would  wish  you  to  be  parfectly  happj. 

Tea. 

But  do  you  think  tliat  any  one  is  happy  vho  is  in  the 
tioa  (if  n  slave,  aud  who  cannot  do  wliat  be  likea? 

I  should  ihink  not  indeed,  he  xaid. 

And  if  your  father  and  mother  love  you,  and  desire  thnt  yon 
■hould  be  happy,  no  one  can  doubt  ihat  Uiey  are  very  ready  to 
proinot«  your  happiness. 

Certain ly,  he  replied. 

And  do  they  then  permit  you  to  do  what  you  lilce,  and  nevar 
rebuke  you  or  hinder  you  from  doing  what  you  desire  ? 

Yes,  iiideerf.  Socrates ;  there  are  a  great  many  thiugs  which 
they  hinder  me  from  doing. 

What  do  ydu  ineau  ?  I  said.    Do  they  warjt  yon  to  be  happj, 
_-.„  iuid  jet  hinder  you  from  doing  wh.it  you  like  ?  —  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  want  to  mount  one  of  your  father's  chariot*, 
and  lake  the  reins  at  a  ruce,  they  will  not  allow  you  to  do  that ; 
they  will  prevent  you  ? 

Certainly,  he  said,  they  will  not  allow  me  lo  do  thaL 

Whom  then  will  they  kIIow? 

There  is  a  chariotei-r,  whom  my  father  pays  for  driving. 

And  do  they  trust  ii  hireling  more  than  you  ?  and  muy  he  do 
what  be  likea  with  tlie  horses?  and  do  they  pay  him  for  thia? 

Tiiey  do. 

But  I  dare  say  Ilinl  you  may  lake  the  whip  and  guide  iha 
mule-cart  if  you  like  ;  —  they  will  permit  that  ? 

Permit  me  !  no  they  won't 

Then,  I  said,  may  no  one  use  the  whip  to  (he  males? 

Yes,  he  said,  tlm  muleteer. 

And  is  he  a  slave  or  a  free  man  ? 

A  slave,  lie  said. 

And  do  they  estf^ra  a  slave  of  moi-e  value  than  you  who  mn 
(heir  son  ?  And  do  they  intrust  their  properly  to  him  ratlifr 
thin  to  you?  and  iillow  him  to  do  what  he  likes,  when  yon 
may  not  ?  Answer  mo  now  :  Are  you  your  own  master,  or  4e 
they  not  even  allow  ihm? 

Nay,  he  said ;  of  conrM  they  do  not  allow  thaL 

Then  you  have  a  master  ? 

Yes,  my  tutor  ;  there  he  is. 

And  i»  be  a  slave  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  is  our  slave,  ho  replied. 

Surely,  I  said,  this  is  a  strange  thing,  that  a  firee  man  shonU 
ke  governed  by  a  slave.     Aud  what  does  he  do  with  ynu  f 
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He  tek60  me  to  my  teachers. 

Ton  don*t  mean  to  say  that  yoni  kuu!Lxf  Ja^  role  OFet 
j%m? 

Of  oonree  they  do. 

Then  I  most  say  that  your  father  Is  pleased  io  inflict  many 
lords  and  masters  on  yon.  But  at  any  rate  wL  jn  you  go  home 
to  yonr  mother,  she  will  let  you  have  your  ovwn  way,  and  will 
Dot  interfere  with  your  happiness  ;  her  wool,  or  the  piece  of 
doth  she  is  weaving,  are  at  your  disposal :  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  to  hinder  you  firom  touching  her  wooden  spathe^  or 
lier  oomb,  or  any  other  of  her  spinning  implements. 

Nay,  Socrates,  he  replied,  laughing ;  not  only  does  she  hinder 
Bm^  bat  I  should  be  beaten,  if  I  were  to  touch  one  of  them. 

Well,  I  said,  that  is  amazing.  And  did  you  ever  behave  ill 
Id  your  father  or  your  mother  ? 

No,  indeed,  he  replied. 

But  why  then  are  they  so  terribly  anxious  to  prevent  yon 
from  being  happy,  and  doing  as  you  like  ?  —  keeping  yon  all 
day  long  in  subjection  to  another,  and,  in  a  word,  doing  nothing 
which  you  desire ;  so  that  you  have  no  good,  as  would  appear, 
oat  of  their  great  possessions,  which  are  under  the  control  ^^^ 
of  anybody  rather  than  of  you,  and  have  no  use  of  your 
own  £dr  person,  which  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  shepherd ; 
while  you.  Lysis,  are  master  of  nobody,  and  can  do  nothing  ? 

Why,  he  said,  Socrates,  the  reason  is  that  I  am  not  of  age. 

I  doubt  whether  that  is  the  real  reason,  I  said :  for  as  far  aa 
that  goes,  I  should  imagine  that  your  father  Democrates,  and 
your  mother,  do  permit  you  to  do  many  things  already,  and  do 
not  wait  until  you  are  of  age :  for  example,  if  they  want  any- 
thing read  or  written,  you,  I  presume,  would  be  the  first  per^ 
•on  in  the  house  who  is  summoned  by  them. 

Very  true. 

Afid  you  would  be  allowed  to  write  or  read  the  letters  in  any 
order  which  you  please,  or  take  up  the  lyre  and  tune  the  notes, 
and  play  with  the  fingers,  or  strike  with  the  plectrum,  exactly 
as  you  please,  and  neither  father  nor  mother  would  interfere 
with  you. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

'IThen  what  can  be  the  reason,  Lysb;  I  said,  why  they  allow 
-  >j  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other  ? 

I  suppose,  he  said,  that  the  reason  is  that  I  onderstand  tht 
«nd  not  the  other. 
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Ten,  my  dear  youth,  I  said,  the  reason  ia  oot  any  defloicn^ 
of  yeftrs,  but  a  deficiency  of  knowltdge  ;  and  wlieiiever  your 
&ther  thiiiha  ihtit  you  Hre  wher  than  he  ie,  he  will  insuntly 
oomrnit  himself  Had  his  posiesaiona  to  you. 

Thai  I  belieye. 

Aye,  I  said  ;  and  about  your  neighbor,  too,  does  not  the  samo 
rule  huUl  lis  ah'iiit  your  father  ?  If  he  ia  satiated  that  you  know 
more  t>(  hout^keepint;  than  he  doeg,  will  he  continue  to  admio* 
taler  liiH  ntf^ira  himaelf.  or  will  be  commit  tham  to  you  ? 

1  think  thai  he  will  oominit  them  to  me. 

And  will  not  the  Athenian  people,  too,  iutniat  their  aflkin 
U>  you  when  they  see  that  you  have  wisdom  euongh  for  ihia  ? 

Yes. 

Now,  I  said,  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppuae  the  (Treat  king  to 
have  an  eldeet  aon,  who  is  the  Piince  of  Aaia ;  and  you  and  I 
go  lo  him  and  establish  to  hi»i  satiafaciion  that  we  are  belter 
oooks  than  his  sou,  will  he  not  intrust  to  us  the  prerogative  of 
making  soup,  and  putting  in  anything  that  we  like  while  the 
boiling  is  going  on,  rather  than  lo  the  Prince  of  A?ia,  who  ia 
bUsou? 

Ta  us,  clearly. 

And  we  shall  be  allowed  to  throw  in  suit  by  handfuU, 
whereas  the  Hon  will  not  be  allowed  to  put  in  as  much  as  ho 
OKn  take  up  belweeri  his  lingers  ? 

Of  course. 

Or  suppiiae  again  ihnt  ihe  sod  has  bad  eyes,  will  he  allow 
him,  or  will  he  not  allow  him,  to  touch  hia  own  eyes  if  be 
thinks  that  he  has  nn  knowledge  of  medialne? 
lot  iiUuw  him. 
if  we  are  Kuppoaeil  lo  have  a  knowled;^  of 
medii'.ine,  he  will  allow  na  lo  open  the  eyes  wide  imd  apriukle 
ashea  upon  Ihein,  because  he  supposes  that  we  know  what  ii 
best? 

true. 

erything  in  which  we  appear  to  him  to  be  wiser  tlu« 
his  son  he  will  commit  to  us  ? 
very  true,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

[>w,  my  dear  youth.  I  said,  you  perceive  that  in  thinj[i 
know  every  one  will  truet  us,  —  Hellenes  and  tmrba 
risiis,  men  and  women,  —  and  wo  may  do  as  we  please,  and  n 
one  will  like  to  interfere  with  us;  and  we  are  free,  and  mat 
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tarn  them  to  our  good.  Bat  in  things  of  whkh  wo  hxwB 
BO  nndersUuiding,  no  one  will  trost  as  to  do  as  seems  good  to 
«s  —  the  J  will  hinder  us  as  fiu*  as  they  can;  and  not  onlj 
strangers,  but  fiither  and  mother,  and  the  fkieud,  if  there  be 
ooe»  who  is  dearer  sdll,  wiU  also  hinder  us ;  and  we  shall  be 
sobject  to  others;  and  these  things  will  not  be  oars,  for  we 
shall  torn  them  to  no  good.     Do  jou  admit  that  ? 

Be  assented. 

And  shall  we  ever  be  fiiends  to  others  ?  and  will  any  others 
bre  OS,  in  as  fiur  as  we  are  useless  to  them  ? 

Certunly  not. 

Neither  can  your  father  or  mother  love  yon,  nor  can  anybody 
lire  anybody  else,  in  as  &r  as  they  are  useless  to  them  ? 

No. 

And  therefore,  my  boy,  if  you  are  wise,  all  men  wiU  be  your 
friends  and  kindred,  for  you  wiU  be  useful  and  good ;  but  if  you 
are  not  wise,  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  kindred,  nor  any 
one  else,  will  be  your  friends.  And  not  having  yet  attained  to 
wisdom,  can  you  have  high  thoughts  about  that  of  which  yon 
have  no  thoughts  ? 

How  can  I  ?  he  said. 

And  you  have  no  wisdom,  for  you  require  a  teacher? 

True. 

And  you  are  not  conceited,  having  nothing  of  which  to  be 
conceited? 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  think  not. 

When  I  heard  him  say  this,  I  turned  to  Hippothales,  and 
was  very  nearly  making  a  blunder,  for  I  had  a  mind  to  say  to 
him :  That  is  the  way,  Hippothales,  in  which  you  should  talk 
to  your  beloved,  humbling  and  lowering  him,  and  not  as  you  do* 
puffing  him  up  and  spoiling  him.  But  I  saw  that  he  was  in 
great  excitement  and  confusion  at  what  had  been  said ;  and  I 
remembered  that,  although  he  was  in  the  neighborhood,  he  did 
not  want  to  be  seen  by  Lysis,  so  I  thought  better  and  i^  on 
fr^ined. 

In  the  mean  time  Menexenus  came  back  and  sat  down  in  his 
place  by  Lysis ;  and  Lysis,  in  a  childish  and  affectionate  man- 
ner, whispered  privately  in  my  ear,  so  that  Menexenus  should 
not  hear :  Do,  Socrp*'^^  tell  Msneseauc  That  you  have  been 
telling  me. 

Suppose  that  yov  Cdl  him  yonnelt  I^ftkj  I  replied ;  for  I 
Mi  anre  that  you  w  ui  ntftandimi 


That  I  waa,  he  replied. 

Try,  then,  to  remember  the  words,  and  be  na  ex&ct  n  joi 

an  in  repenting  them  to  him,  and  if  you  have  forgotten  any- 
thing,  oak  me  again  the  next  time  that  joii  see  me. 

I  will  be  sure  to  do  that.  Siicrat«B  ;  but  go  on  telling  him 
something  new,  and  let  me  hear,  as  long  as  I  am  allowed  to 
■tay. 

I  certainly  cannot  refuse,  I  said,  an  you  a^k  me  ;  but  tlien, 
U  you  know,  Menexenus  ia  very  pugnacious,  and  lliercfore  you 
must  come  to  the  rescue  if  lie  uttemptti  to  upset  me. 

Tea,  iDileed,  he  said ;  he  is  very  puguacimiB,  and  that  is  tha 
nason  why  I  want  you  to  orjtue  with  him. 

That  I  may  make  a  fool  of  myself? 

No.  indeed,  he  said ;  but  that  you  may  put  him  down. 

That  is  no  easy  matter,  I  replied ;  fur  he  is  a  terrible  fellow 
—  a  pupil  of  ClesippuB.  And  there  is  Ctesippiis  :  do  you  see 
bim? 

Never  mind,  Socrates,  you  shall  argue  with  him. 

Well,  I  suppose  I  must,  I  replied. 

Hereupon  Ct^sippus  complained  that  we  were  talking  in 
Bfiorot.  and  keeping  Uie  fea^t  to  ourselves. 

I  shall  be  happy,  I  said,  to  lot  ynu  have  a  share.  Here  is 
Lysis,  who  does  not  understand  someihing  that  I  was  saying, 
and  wants  me  to  ask  Menexenus,  who,  as  he  thinks,  will  be 
able  to  answer. 

And  why  don't  you  ask  him  ?  he  said. 

Very  well,  I  said,  I  will  ask  him  ;  and  do  you,  Menezenoa, 
answer,  but  first  I  must  (ell  you  (hat  I  am  one  who  fl^>m  my 
ohildhuod  upward  have  set  my  heart  upon  a  certain  tiling.  All 
people  have  iheir  fancies ;  some  desire  horses,  and  others  dogs  ; 
and  some  are  fond  of  gold,  and  others  of  honor.  Now,  I  have 
no  violent  desire  of  any  of  these  things  ;  but  I  have  a  powion 
for  friends ;  and  I  would  rather  have  a  good  friend  thiin  the 
liest  cock  or  quail  iu  the  world :  I  would  even  go  further,  and 
say  than  a  liorse  or  dog.  Yea.  by  the  dog  of  Egypt,  1  should 
oi  o  greatly  prefer  a  real  friend  to  all  the  gold  of  Darius,  or 
even  to  Darius  liimseif:  I  am  such  a  lover  of  friends  as 
that.  And  when  I  see  you  and  Lysis,  ai  your  early  age,  »f 
easily  possessed  of  tliis  treasure,  and  so  soon,  he  of  you,  ant 
yon  of  him.  1  am  amazed  and  delighted,  seuni;  that  I  myself 
although  1  am  now  advanced  in  years,  am  so  far  from  havinj 
made  a  similar  acquisition,  that  J  da  not  err  a  know  in  wha 
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wmj  a  friend  is  acqairecL  But  this  is  the  qaestion  which  I 
want  to  ask  jou,  as  yon  have  experience  :  tell  me  then,  wheo 
one  kyves  another,  is  the  lover  or  the  beloved  the  friend ;  or 
may  either  be  the  friend  ? 

Either,  he  said,  may  be  the  friend. 

Do  yon  mean,  I  said,  that  if  only  one  of  them  lovei  the 
Other  they  are  mutoal  friends  ? 

Yes,  he  said  ;  that  is  my  meaning. 

But  what  if  the  lover  is  not  loved  in  retarn  ?  That  k  a 
possibie  case. 


Or  is,  perhaps,  even  hated  ?  ibr  that  is  a  &ncy  which  lovers 
■ometiaies  have.  Nothing  can  exceed  their  love ;  and  yet  they 
imagiiie  either  that  they  are  not  loved  in  return,  or  that  they 
■re  hated.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  quite  true. 

In  that  case,  the  one  loves,  and  the  other  is  loved  ? 


Then  which  is  the  friend  of  which  ?  Is  the  lover  the  friend 
of  the  beloved,  whether  he  be  loved  in  return,  or  hated ;  or  is 
the  beloved  the  friend ;  or  is  there  no  friendship  at  all  on  either 
nde,  unless  they  both  love  one  another  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  none  at  all. 

Then  that  is  at  variance  with  our  former  notion.  Just  now, 
both  were  friends,  if  one  only  loved ;  and  now,  unless  they  both 
love,  neither  is  a  friend. 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

Then  no  one  is  a  friend  to  his  friend  who  does  not  love  im 
retam  ? 

I  think  not. 

Then  they  are  not  lovers  of  horses,  whom  the  horses  do  not 
feve  in  return ;  nor  lovers  of  quails,  nor  of  dogs,  nor  of  wine, 
nor  of  gymnastic  exercises,  who  have  no  return  of  love ;  no, 
nor  of  wisdom,  unless  wisdom  loves  them  in  return.  Or  per- 
haps they  do  love  them,  but  they  are  not  beloved  by  them ; 
and  the  poet  was  wrong  who  sings,  — 

■  Hippj  the  mn  to  whom  his  chQdreD  are  dear,  and  ateeda  haviog  aingla  hocfe^ 
mi  doga  ii  duae,  and  the  stranger  (^  another  land.'* 

I  do  not  think  that  he  was  wrong. 
Hmq  yoa  think  that  he  is  right  ? 

ToiL 


Then,  Menexeniu,  the  coDcIuaion  ii,  that  what  ia  betovMl 
may  be  dear,  whether  loviiig  or  hataiig:  for  einmjilc,  very 
„g,  youug  cliildrun,  too  yuuug  lo  love,  or  even  listing  their 
father  or  mother  nbeu  tliej  are  |iuDiBbe<l  by  then,  are 
never  dearer  to  tlteai  ihan  at  the  time  when  they  are  hatiiig 
them. 

I  ihiok  that  IB  true,  he  said. 

Then  ou  this  view,  not  the  lover,  but  the  beloved,  is  th« 
friend  or  dear  one ;  and  the  liated  one,  and  nut  the  hater,  is  tha 
tneiiiy  ? 

That  la  plain. 

Then  many  men  are  loved  by  their  enoTnies,  and  hated  by 
their  friends,  and  are  the  friends  of  their  enemies,  and  tba 
enemies  of  their  friends  —  that  follows  if  the  beloved  is  dear, 
and  not  the  lover  :  but  this,  my  dear  friend,  ia  lui  abaurdity,  or, 
J  should  rather  any,  an  impoasibility. 

That,  Socratt?s,  I  believe  to  be  true. 

But  then,  if  not  the  enemy,  the  lover  will  he  the  friend  of 
that  whidi  ia  loved  ? 

True. 

And  the  hater  will  be  the  enemy  of  that  which  is  hated  ? 

Cortainly. 

Yet  there  is  do  avoiding  the  adiniaeion  in  this,  aa  in  the  pr^ 
ceding  instance,  that  a  man  may  love  one  who  is  not  his  friend, 
or  who  may  be  his  enemy.  There  are  case*  in  which  a  lover 
love.',  Hiid  is  not  love<l,  or  is  perhii[>s  hnted ;  iind  a  man  may  be 
the  enemy  of  one  who  is  not  his  enemy,  and  ia  even  hia  friend  : 
for  emmple.  wlien  he  loves  that  which  doea  not  bate  hitn,  or 
oven  hateH  that  which  lovea  him. 

Tbftt  apyicikm  to  be  true. 

But  if  tlie  lover  is  not  a  friend,  nor  the  beloved  a  friend, 
nor  lioih  toiiether,  what  are  we  to  aay?  Whom  are  we  lo  call 
friends  to  one  another  ?     Do  any  remiuD  ? 

Indoe^l,  Socratea,  I  cannot  find  auy. 

But,  0  MenexenuB  1  I  said,  may  we  not  have  been  altogether 
wrong  in  oar  conclusions  ? 

I  am  pure  llial  we  have  been  wrong,  Socratea,  auid  Lysis. 
And  lie  blu'tbed  at  bis  own  wonfs,  aa  if  he  had  not  iutended  to 
•penk,  but  the  wordd  escaped  bim  involuntarily  in  hi." 
neaa  ;  tlieie  was  no  miataliing  his  alteutive  look  wliile 
listening. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  interest  which  was  shown  by  Lyati, 
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I  wanted  to  give  MenexenoB  a  rest,  so  I  turned  to  hun,  and 
said,  I  think,  Ljsis,  that  what  joa  say  is  true,  and  that  we,  if 
ve  had  been  right,  should  never  have  gone  so  fiur  wrong ;  let 
w  proceed  no  further  in  this  direction  (for  the  road  seems  to 
be  getting  troublesome),  but  take  the  other  in  which  the  poets 
will  be  our  guide;  for  thej  are  to  us  in  a  manner  the  oi^ 
fiuhers  and  authors  of  wisdom,  and  thej  speak  of  friends 
in  no  light  or  trivial  manner,  but  Grod  himself^  as  thej  sajf 
Biakes  them  and  draws  them  to  one  another ;  and  this  they 
e^iress,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  following  words  :  -— 


«•  God  b  efw  dimwing  like  kmaidi  Bk«,  and  makiiig  thflm  anqnaintsd.' 


>f 


I  dare  saj  that  you  have  heard  those  words. 

Yes,  he  said ;  I  have. 

And  have  you  not  also  met  with  the  treatises  of  philosophers 
iHfto  saj  that  like  must  love  like  ?  they  are  the  people  who  go 
telking  and  writing  about  nature  and  the  universe. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  are  they  right  in  saying  that  ? 

Thej  may  be. 

Perhaps,  1  said,  about  half  right,  or  probably  altogether  right, 
if  their  meaning  were  rightly  apprehended  by  us.  For  the 
Wfom  a  bad  man  has  to  do  with  a  bad  man,  and  the  more 
nearly  he  is  brought  into  contact  with  him,  the  more  he  will  be 
likely  to  hate  him,  for  he  injures  him,  and  injurer  and  injured 
enonot  be  friends.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Tes,  he  said. 

Then  one  half  of  the  saying  is  untrue,  if  the  wicked  are  like 
one  another  ? 

That  is  true. 

Bnt  people  really  mean,  as  I  suppose,  that  the  good  are  like 
one  another,  and  friends  to  one  imother ;  and  that  the  bad,  as 
is  often  said  of  them,  are  never  at  unity  with  one  another  or 
with  themselves,  but  are  passionate  and  restless:  and  that 
which  is  at  variance  and  enmity  with  itself  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  union  or  harmony  with  any  other  thing.  Don't  yon  agree 
10  that? 

Tes,  I  do. 

Then,  my  friend,  those  who  say  that  the  like  is  friendly  to 
the  like  mean  to  intimate,  if  I  do  not  mi^pprehend,  that  the 
food  only  is  the  friend  of  the  good,  and  of  him  only  ;  but  thai 
the  evil  never  attains  to  any  real  friendship,  either  with  good 
sr  eviL     Do  you  agree  ? 
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He  nodiied  aasent 

Then  now  wo  kuoff  how  to  answer  tlie  question,  "  Who  U« 
frien'is?"  for  the  argument  auppiiea  the  answer,  "That  the 
gotid  are  frieuda." 

Tea,  be  suid,  tliat  is  Iriie. 

T<-«,  I  replied  ;  and  yet  I  am  not  quite  Raliefied  ir!lli  this. 
Shall  I  telJ  you  what  I  suspect?  I  will.  Assuming  that  like, 
iiiaAmuch  as  he  is  like,  is  iho  Triend  of  like,  and  usul'ul  to  him  — 
or  rather  let  me  try  another  way  of  putting  the  matter ;  Can 
like  do  any  good  or  hnrm  to  like  whioh  he  ciould  uot  do  to 
himself,  or  suffer  anything  from  his  tike  which  ho  would  not 
g,r  suffer  from  himself?  And  if  neither  can  be  of  any  use 
to  the  other,  how  can  they  be  loved  by  one  another  i  Can 
they  now  ? 

They  cannot. 

And  can  bo  who  is  Dot  loved  be  a  &iend  ? 

Certainly  uot. 

But  say  that  tbe  tike  is  not  the  friend  of  the  like  in  u  far  h 
be  ia  like ;  still  llie  good  may  bs  the  friend  of  the  good  in  m 
far  as  he  is  good. 

True. 

But  then  agaiu,  wilt  not  the  good,  in  as  far  us  he  id  good,  bo 
inifficient  for  himself?  And  he  who  is  sufficieut  wonts  nothii^ 
—  that  is  implied  iu  the  word  suffident  ? 

Of  course  noU 

Aud  he  who  wants  nothing  will  desire  nothing  ? 

He  will  not. 

Meilher  can  he  love  that  which  he  does  not  deure  ? 

He  cannot. 

And  he  who  loves  uot  is  not  a  lover  or  friend  ? 

Clearly  not. 

What  place  then  is  there  for  friendship,  if,  when  absent,  good 
men  have  no  desire  of  oue  tmotber  (for  wlion  iiloDe  they  are 
Bufficient  for  tliemselTe:!)),  and  when  present  have  no  use  of  one 
mother?  How  can  such  persons  ever  be  induced  to  value  one 
wother  ? 

They  oannoU 

Aud  friends  they  cunuol  be,  unless  they  value  one  anothorf 

Very  true. 

But  see  now,  Lysis,  how  we  are  beiug  deceived  in  all  thu 
■re  we  not  entirely  wrong  ? 

How  ts  that  ?  he  said. 
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Hkye  I  not  heard  some  one  say,  as  I  just  now  recollect,  that 
Ike  like  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  like,  the  good  of  the  good  ? 
^and  in  &ct  he  quoted  tiie  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  says, 
^  That  potter  quarrels  with  potter,  bard  with  bard,  beggar  with 
beggar ;  **  and  of  all  other  things  he  also  says,  ^  That  of  necessity 
the  most  like  are  most  full  of  envy,  strife,  and  hatred  of  on«» 
another,  and  the  most  unlike  of  friendship.  For  the  poor  man 
is  oompelled  to  be  the  friend  of  the  rich,  and  the  weak  requires 
the  aid  of  the  strong,  and  the  sick  man  of  the  physician  ;  every 
one  who  knows  not  has  to  love  and  court  him  who  knows.*' 
And  indeed  he  went  on  to  say  in  grandiloquent  language,  that 
die  idea  of  friendship  existing  between  similars  is  not  the  truth, 
bot  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  most  opposed 
are  the  most  friendly ;  for  that  everything  desires  not  like  but 
anlike:  for  example,  the  dry  desires  the  moist,  the  cold  the 
hot,  the  bitter  the  sweet,  the  sharp  the  blunt,  the  void  the  full, 
the  full  the  void,  and  so  of  all  other  things ;  for  the  opposite  is 
ttie  food  of  the  opposite,  whereas  like  receives  nothing  ^||» 
from  like.  And  I  thought  that  he  was  a  charming  man 
who  said  this,  and  that  he  spoke  well.  What  do  the  rest  of 
you  say  ? 

I  should  say,  at  first  hearing,  that  he  is  right,  said  Me- 
nexenns. 

Then  are  we  to  say  that  the  greatest  friendship  is  of  op- 
poeites? 

Exactly. 

Yes,  Menexenus;  but  will  not  that  be  a  monstrous  answer? 
and  will  not  the  all- wise  eristics  be  down  upon  us  in  triumph, 
and  ask,  fairly  enough,  whether  love  is  not  the  very  opposite 
of  hate  ?  and  what  answer  shall  we  make  to  them  ?  must  we 
not  admit  that  they  speiik  truly  ? 

That  we  must. 

They  will  ask  whether  the  enemy  is  the  friend  of  the  friendi 
ar  the  friend  the  friend  of  the  enemy  ? 

Neither,  he  replied. 

Well,  but  is  a  just  man  the  friend  of  the  unjust,  or  the  tem- 
perate of  the  intemperate,  or  the  good  of  the  bad  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  that  is  possible. 

And  yet,  I  said,  if  friendship  goes  by  contraries,  the  contr» 
must  be  friends. 

They  must 

Then  neither  like  and  like  nor  anlike  and  anlike  are  friendly 
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I  mppose  uoL 

And  yet  there  is  a  further  oonBideration  :  msy  not  all  tbeat 
OOtJona  of  frien<Uhip  be  erroueoue  ?  but  NtUl  taa.j  ihere  oot  be 
CtueB  ia  which  tliut  which  ia  neither  good  iior  bud  'a  the  friend 
of  the  jiooil  ? 

How  do  you  mean  ?  he  sairL 

Wliy  realiy,  1  isaiA,  the  truth  is  that  I  don't  ^itow;  but  my 
heiul  is  dixzy  with  tiiJnking  of  the  uri^iuent,  mid  therefore  I 
ha/iird  the  conjeuture,  that  the  beautiful  is  ihu  friend,  a»  the  old 
proverb  sayB.  Beuuty  is  certainly  a  soft,  smooth,  nlippery 
thing,  aud  tbereforo  of  a  nature  which  easily  slips  in  and 
permeatea  our  bou1«.  And  I  further  add  that  the  good  ii  the 
beautifuL     Tou  will  agree  to  that  ? 

Ye*. 

This  I  lay  from  a  sort  of  notion  that  what  is  neither  good 
Bor  evil  is  (he  ftnend  uf  the  beautiful  and  the  good,  and  I  nill 
tell  you  why  I  am  inclined  to  ihuik  this :  I  assume  that  there 
tre  three  principles  —  the  goo<l,  the  bad,  and  that  which  U 
neither  good  nor  bad.     What  do  you  say  to  that? 

I  agree. 

And  neither  ia  the  good  the  friend  of  the  goo<l,  nor  the  eril 
of  the  eril,  nor  the  good  of  the  eril,  —  that  the  preceding  ar- 
gument will  not  allow ;  and  therefore  the  only  alteruative  is  — 
if  there  be  auch  a  thing  na  friendship  or  love  at  all  —  that  what 
ia  neither  good  nor  evil  must  bu  the  friend,  either  of  the  good, 
or  of  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  for  nothing  can  be 
the  fnend  of  the  bod. 

True. 

Nor  can  like  be  the  fHend  of  like,  aa  we  were  juat  now 
•ayiog. 

True. 

Then  that  which  ia  neither  good  nor  evil  can  have  no  friend 
whicli  is  neither  good  nor  evil 

That  is  evident. 

Then  the  good  alone  is  the  friend  of  that  oiUy  which    . 
aeither  good  nor  evil. 
„.-        That  may  be  assumed  (o  be  certain. 

And  does  not  this  seem  to  put  us  in  the  right  wayF 
Just  remark,  thut  the  body  which  ia  iu  health  requires  neither 
medical  nor  any  other  aid,  but  is  well  enough ;  and  the  healthy 
BUD  haa  no  love  of  the  physician,  because  he  'n  in  health. 

He  ba>  none. 
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Bat  the  ridt  loTes  him,  becauM  he  is  Adk  ? 

CSertainlj 

And  ndLoesB  is  an  eyil,  and  the  art  of  medicine  a  good  and 
vefol  thing? 

Yes. 

But  d&e  human  bod j,  viewed  as  a  body,  is  neither  good  nor 
Ofil? 


And  the  body  is  compelled  bj  reason  of  disease  to  conrt  and 
friends  of  the  art  of  medicine  ? 


Then  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  becomes  the  friend 
if  goody  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  eyil  ? 

That  is  the  inference. 

And  clearly  this  must  have  happened  before  that  which  was 
neither  good  nor  evil  had  become  altogether  oorrapted  with  the 
dement  of  evil,  for  then  it  wonld  not  still  desire  and  love  the 
good ;  for,  as  we  were  saying,  the  evil  cannot  be  the  friend  of 
the  good. 

That  is  impossible. 

Further,  I  most  observe  that  some  substances  are  assimilated 
when  others  are  present  with  them ;  and  there  are  some  which 
are  not  assimilated  ;  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  an  ointment 
or  ocrfor  which  is  put  on  another  substance. 

Very  good. 

In  such  a  case,  is  the  substance  which  is  anointed  the  same 
as  the  color  or  ointment  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

Thift  is  what  I  mean,  I  said :  Suppose  that  I  were  to  cover 
your  auburn  locks  with  white  lead,  wonld  they  be  really  white, 
or  would  they  only  appear  to  be  white? 

They  would  only  appear  to  be  white,  he  replied. 

And  yet  whiteness  would  be  present  in  them.  But  that 
would  not  make  them  at  all  the  more  white,  notwithstanding 
Che  presence  of  white  in  them  —  they  would  be  neither  white 
Bor  black. 

True. 

But  when  old  age  superinduces  in  them  the  same  color,  then 
they  become  assimilated,  and  are  white  by  the  presence  6k 
white. 

Certainly. 

Now  I  want  to  know  w'lether  in  all  cases  a  substanoa  if  aa» 
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dmiUted  bjr  the  presence  of  another  sabatance  ;  or  muit  th* 
preaence  be  After  a  peculiar  aort? 

Tlie  lalter,  lie  Buid. 

Tbeii  ihuC  which  ia  neither  gond  nor  evil  mtty  be  in  tlw 
preseoce  of  evil,  and  not  b<i  wholly  evil,  and  ibat  hna  happened 
before  now? 

True. 

Then  when  anjlhlng  ia  in  the  presence  of  evil,  but  ia  not  u 
jKt  evil,  the  presence  of  good  arouaes  ihe  desire  of  good  in  tliiU 
A.„  thing;  but  the  presence  of  evil,  which  imikeH  u  thing  evil, 
lakes  away  the  deatre  und  fneudship  of  the  good  :  for  ihxt 
which  was  ODce  both  good  and  evil  ha»  now  become  evil  only, 
Md  the  good  had  no  friendship  with  the  evil  ? 

And  therefore  we  say  ihat  those  who  are  already  wise^ 
irbether  goils  or  men,  are  no  longer  lovera  of  winclom  ;  nor 
can  they  be  lovers  of  wisdum,  who  are  ignorant  to  the  extent 
of  being  evil,  for  no  evil  or  ignorant  person  is  a  lover  of  wis- 
dom. There  remain  thoce  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ig- 
norant, bnt  are  not  yet  lianlenetl  in  their  ignurance,  or  void  of 
understanding,  nnd  do  not  aa  yet  fancy  tiiat  they  know  whftt 
they  do  not  huow:  and  therefore  those  who  are  tlie  lovers  of 
wisdom  are  as  yet  neither  good  nor  bail.  But  the  bad  do  not 
love  wiMloni  any  more  tliHii  the  giioti  i  for,  hs  we  linve  already 
•een,  neither  unlike  is  the  friead  of  unlike,  nor  like  of  Uka. 
Ton  remember  that  ? 

Ves,  they  both  said. 

And  so,  Lyaig  and  Menexenua,  we  have  discovered  the  iw 
tare  of  friendship:  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Friendship 
is  the  love  which  the  neither  good  nor  evil  has  of  the  good, 
when  thn  evil  is  present,  either  in  the  soul,  or  in  the  body,  or 

They  both  agreed  and  entirely  assented,  au<l  for  a  moment  I 
rejoice<l  and  was  satisfied  like  a  huntsman  whose  prey  is  wilbin 
his  grasp.  But  then  a  suspicion  came  across  me.  and  I  fancied 
nnacGoiiutably  that  the  conclusion  was  untrue,  ami  I  felt  pained, 
and  BAid,  Alas  I  Lysis  and  Menexeuut,  X  am  afraid  ibat  W« 
have  been  graaping  at  a  shadow. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ?  suid  Mencienus. 

I  am  afraid.  I  said,  that  the  argument  about  friendship  is  &Ua> 
•rguments,  like  men,  are  ontin  preiendcrs. 

How  is  that  P  he  anked. 
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Wen,  I  Mid ;  look  at  the  matter  in  this  wa j :  a  frioid  is  tke 
ftiend  of  some  one. 

Certainly  he  is. 

And  had  he  a  motive  and  object  in  being  a  friend,  or  has  ha 
10  motiye  and  object  ? 

He  has  a  motive  and  object 

And  is  the  object  which  makes  him  a  friend  dear  to  him,  off 
aeither  dear  nor  hateful  to  him  ? 

I  don't  quite  follow  you,  he  said. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  that,  I  said.  But  perhaps,  if  I  put  the 
■attfiT  in  another  way,  yon  will  be  able  to  follow  me,  and  my 
awn  meaning  will  be  clearer  to  myself.  The  sick  man,  as  I 
was  just  now  saying,  is  the  friend  of  the  physician,  —  is  ha 
not? 

Yes. 

And  he  is  the  friend  of  the  physician  because  of  disease,  and 
iir  the  sake  of  health  ? 


And  disease  is  an  evil  ? 

Certainly. 

And  what  of  health?  I  said.  Is  that  good  or  evil,  or 
■either? 

Good,  he  replied.  219 

And  we  were  saying,  I  believe,  that  the  body,  being 
aeither  good  nor  evil,  because  of  disease,  that  is  to  say 
because  of  evil  is  the  friend  of  medicine,  and  medicine  is  a  good : 
and  medidne  has  entered  into  this  frieodship  for  the  sake  of 
health,  and  health  is  a  good. 

True. 

And  is  health  a  friend,  or  not  a  friend  ? 

A  friend. 

And  disease  is  an  enemy  ? 

Yes. 

Then  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil  is  the  friend  of  the 
good  because  of  the  evil  and  hateful,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  and  the  friend  ? 

That  is  dear. 

Then  the  friend  is  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  friend,  and 
because  of  the  enemy  ? 

That  is  to  be  inferred. 

Then  at  this  point,  my  boys,  let  us  take  heed,  and  be  on  our 
gaard  against  deceptions.     I  will  no  more  say  that  the  fnend  is 
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tke  friend  of  tbe  friend,  nn'l  tbe  like  of  the  like,  which,  hma 
twea  declared  b;  us  to  be  an  iinpoBsibility ;  but.  in  order  Ihftt 
this  new  atalement  miiy  Dot  delude  ua,  let  us  attoutively  ex- 
wniue  auoilier  point,  which  ii  this :  medicine,  aa  we  were  wiy- 
[ug.  is  a  frieod,  or  dear  to  us  for  tbe  sake  of  health  7 

Yet. 

And  health  ia  also  dear  ? 

Certainly. 

And  if  dear,  then  dear  for  the  §ake  of  something  7 

Yes. 

And  surely  this  object  must  also  be  dear,  ns  is  implied  in  vmi 
previouB  admissioDB  ? 

Yefc 

And  that  something  dear  involves  something  else  dear  ? 

Yea. 

Bui  dien,  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  shall  at  last  come  to  ui 
end,  and  arrive  st  some  lir»t  principle  of  friendship  or  deoruesa 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  referreil  to  any  other,  fur  the  sake 
of  which,  as  we  maintain,  all  otiier  thiugn  are  dear. 

Certainly. 

My  fear  is  that  all  tfaoBe  other  things,  which,  as  we  say,  an 
dear  for  (he  sake  of  that  other,  are  illusions  and  duceptious  onlj, 
of  which  that  other  is  the  reality  or  true  principle  of  friendship. 
Let  me  put  tbe  matter  thua  :  Suppose  the  case  of  a  great  treas- 
nre  (this  may  be  a  son,  whu  is  more  precious  to  his  father  thao 
kU  his  other  treasures)  ;  would  not  tlie  father,  who  values  hia 
■on  above  all  things,  value  other  things  also  fur  tlie  sake  of  his 
■on  7  I  mean,  for  instance,  if  lie  knew  that  his  sou  had  drunk 
hemlock,  and  tbe  father  thought  that  wine  would  save  him,  h» 
would  value  the  wine? 

Certainly. 

And  also  the  vessel  which  c 

CerUinly. 

But  he  does  not  therefore  vulue  the  three  meaanrea  of  wiMk 
or  the  earthen  vessel  which  contains  them  equally  with  his  sou  ? 
le  not  this  rather  the  true  stAta  oi'  the  caRe  ?  All  this  anxiety 
of  his  has  regard  not  to  the  mcHns  wliicli  are  provided  for 
the  sake  of  an  object,  but  to  the  object  fur  the  fake  of  which 
they  ore  provided.  Anil  although  we  may  often  say  that  gold 
■nd  silver  are  highly  valued  by  lis,  that  is  not  tlie  truth ;  far 
tke  truth  is  tliat  there  is  a  further  object,  whatever  that  may  b^ 
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fre  Taloe  most  of  all,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  gold  and 
afl  our  dher  poaaesBions  are  acquired  by  us.     Am  I  not  right  f 

T eSy  certainl J. 

And  maj  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  Mend  ?  That  which  ia 
coly  dear  to  ns  for  the  sake  of  something  else  is  improperly  said 
to  be  dear,  but  the  tmlj  dear  is  that  in  which  all  these  B(>-called 
dear  friendshipa  terminate. 

That,  he  said,  appears  to  be  tme. 

And  the  trolj  dear  or  ultimate  principle  of  firiendship  is  not 
far  the  sake  of  any  other  or  further  dear. 

True. 

Then  the  notion  is  at  an  end  that  friendship  has  not  any 
farther  object  But  are  we  therefore  to  infer  that  the  good  ia 
the  friend? 

That  ia  my  view. 

Then  ia  the  good  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  evil  ?  Let  me  put 
the  oaae  in  this  way :  Suppose  that  of  the  three  principles,  good, 
etil,  and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  there  remained 
only  the  good  and  the  neutral,  and  that  evil  went  far  away,  and 
in  no  way  aflfected  soul  or  body,  nor  ever  at  all  that  class  of 
things  whidi,  as  we  say,  are  neither  good  nor  evil  in  themselves ; 
woaU  the  good  be  of  any  use,  or  other  than  useless  to  us? 
For  if  there  were  nothing  to  hurt  us  any  longer,  we  should 
have  no  need  of  anything  that  would  do  us  good.  Then  would 
be  dearly  seen  that  we  did  but  love  and  desire  the  good  because 
of  the  evil,  and  as  the  remedy  of  the  evil,  which  was  the  disease ; 
but  if  there  had  been  no  disease,  there  would  have  been  no  need 
of  a  remedy.  Is  not  this  the  nature  of  the  good  —  to  be  loved 
because  of  the  evil,  by  us  who  are  between  the  two  ?  but  there 
is  no  use  in  the  good  for  its  own  sake. 

I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Then  the  final  principle  of  friendship,  in  which  all  other  friend* 
diips  which  are  relative  only  were  supposed  by  us  to  terminate, 
la  of  another  and  a  different  nature  from  theuL  For  they  are 
called  dear  because  of  another  dear  or  friend.  But  with  the 
tme  friend  or  dear,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse ;  for  that  is 
pioved-  to  be  dear  because  of  the  hated,  and  if  the  hated  were 
away,  the  loved  would  no  longer  stay. 

That  ia  true,  he  replied:  at  least,  that  b  implied  in  the 
argument. 

Bat,  O I  will  you  tell  me,  I  siud,  whether,  if  evil  were  to 
wriah,  we  should  hunger  any  more,  or  thirst  any  more^  or  have 
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tnj  Bimiltir  alTbction  ?  Or  may  ve  luppow  thnt  hunger  will  r^ 
„„.  muiii  while  men  utid  aoiniHlH  remain,  but  uot  so  as  to  ba 
hurirul?  Ami  the  »amG  of  ihiret  and  Uie  other  afTectJona, — 
thai  tliey  will  remain,  hut  will  not  be  evil  because  evil  hu  par- 
isheil  ?  Or  shitll  I  say  rather,  that  to  ask  what  either  would  be 
or  woiilil  not  he  1ms  uo  meaning,  ibr  ivho  can  tell  P  This  out; 
we  know,  that  in  our  preaeut  conditina  hunger  may  iujure  u% 
and  :nuy  also  Uctiolit  ua.     Is  not  that  true  ? 

Yea. 

And  in  like  mnnner  thirst  or  aaj  sirailar  desire  may  aom^ 
times  be  a  good  and  scimetimes  an  evil  to  us,  oud  sometime* 
neither  one  nor  tlie  other  ? 

To  be  sure. 

But  is  there  any  reason  why,  because  evil  perishes,  that 
which  is  not  evil  should  also  perish  ? 

Then,  even  if  evil  perishes,  the  desires  which  are  neither 
good  nor  evil  will  reaiain? 

That  is  evident. 

And  muat  not  a  man  love  that  which  he  desires  and  atFeots? 

He  must. 

Then,  even  if  evil  perishes,  there  may  etill  renuun  some  el»- 
men(4  of  love  or  friendship  ? 

Yea. 

But  not,  if  evil  is  the  cause  of  friendship :  for  in  that  cwa 
nothing  will  be  the  friend  of  any  other  thing  after  the  deatm^ 
tiou  of  evil ;  for  the  e%ct  cannot  remain  when  the  caiue  ii 
destroyed. 

True. 

And  huve  ive  not  been  saying  that  the  friend  loves  some- 
thing for  a  reason  ?  and  the  reason  was  because  of  the  evil 
which  leads  the  neither  good  nor  evil  to  love  the  good? 

Very  true. 

But  now  oiir  view  is  changed,  and  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  of  friendship  ? 

I  suppoa»  that  there  must. 

May  uoi  the  truth  be  thnt,  as  we  were  saying,  desire  is  llie 
eunse  of  friendship ;  for  that  which  desires  b  dear  to  that 
which  ia  desired  at  the  lime  of  desire  ?  and  may  not  the  other 
theory  have  been  just  a  bug  story  about  nothing  7 

That  is  possibly  true. 

But  surely,  I  said,  ho  who  dorires,  desires  that  of  which  it 


Tm. 

And  that  of  which  he  is  in  want  is  dear  to  UaF 

True. 

And  he  is  in  want  of  that  of  which  he  is  dspi  ived  F 

GBrtainlj. 

Then  Iotc,  and  desire,  and  fi:iend8hip  woold  appear  to  be  of 
Hie  natural  or  congeniaL  That,  Lysis  and  Meiiezenus,  is  the 
inieraioe* 

They  assented. 

Then  if  yon  are  friends,  yon  mnst  haye  natures  which  are 
congenial  to  one  another  ? 

Certainly,  they  both  siud. 

And  I  say,  my  boys,  that  no   one   who  loves  or  desirea 
another  would  ever  have  loved  or  desired  or  affected  him,   ^m 
if  he  had  not  been  in  some  way  oongenial  to  him,  either 
in  his  sool,  o«*  !n  his  character,  or  in  his  manners,  or  in  his 


Yes,  yes,  sud  Menexenus.     But  Lysis  was  silent 

Then,  I  said,  the  conclusion  is,  that  what  is  of  a  coi 
natore  mnst  be  loved. 

That  follows,  he  said. 

Then  the  true  lover,  and  not  the  counterfeit,  must  be  loved 
bj  his  love. 

Lysis  and  Menexenus  gave  a  fiunt  asseut  to  this  ;  and  Hip* 
pothales  changed  into  all  manner  of  colors  with  delight. 

Here,  intending  to  revise  the  argument,  I  said:  Can  we 
point  out  any  difference  between  the  congenial  and  the  like  F 
For  if  that  is  possible,  then  I  think.  Lysis  and  Menexenus, 
there  may  be  some  sense  in  our  argument  about  friendship. 
Bat  if  the  congenial  is  only  the  like,  how  will  you  get  rid  of 
the  other  argument,  of  the  uselessness  of  like  to  like  in  as  fitf 
as  they  are  like ;  for  to  say  that  what  is  useless  is  dear,  would 
be  absurd?  Suppose,  then,  that  we  agree  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  oongenial  and  the  like  -« in  the  iDtoxication  of  argn* 
ment,  that  may  perhaps  be  allowed. 

Very  true. 

And  shall  we  further  say  that  the  good  is  congenial,  and 
the  evil  uncongenial  to  every  one  ?  Or  again,  that  the  evil  is 
aongenial  to  the  evil,  and  the  good  to  the  good ;  or  that  which 
H  neither  good  nor  evil  to  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  eviL 

They  agreed  to  the  latter  alternative. 

Then,  my  boys,  we  have  again  fidlen  into  the  old  discarded 


MTor;  Tor  the  unjust  nill  be  the  friend  of  the  unjiut,  and  the 
bad  of  the  hn&,  as  well  rh  tlie  good  of  the  good. 

Tliat  appeiira  to  be  Iroe. 

But  nguiti,  if  we  B»j  (hut  the  coiigenia]  is  the  rame  u  iht 
goiMl,  ill  thai  case  tlie  good  will  oii\y  be  tlie  friend  of  ibe  good 

Tnie. 

But  that  too  WM  ft  position  of  ourn  which,  as  yon  will  n- 
menilier,  has  been  already  refuted  by  oanelvee. 

Wo  remember. 

Then  what  la  to  be  done  ?  Or  rather  is  there  anything  to 
be  done  ?  I  can  only,  like  the  wise  men  who  argue  in  courts, 
■urn  up  the  arguments.  If  neither  the  beloved,  nor  the  lover, 
nor  the  like,  nor  tlie  unlike,  nor  the  good,  nor  the  congenial, 
nor  any  other  of  whom  we  spoke  —  for  there  were  such  a  num- 
ber of  them  that  I  can't  remember  thorn  —  if,  I  sny,  none  of 
these  are  friends,  I  know  not  what  remains  Ui  be  said. 
n„_  Here  I  was  going  to  invite  the  opinion  of  some  older 
person,  when  suddenly  we  wore  interrupted  hy  the  tutors 
of  Lysis  and  Menexenus,  who  come  upon  as  like  an  evil  appS' 
ritioD  with  their  brothers,  and  bade  tbem  go  home,  as  it  waa 
getting  late.  At  tirat,  we  and  the  bystanders  drove  tbem  off; 
but  afterwards,  as  they  would  not  mind,  and  only  went  on 
shouting  in  their  barbarous  dialect,  and  got  angry,  and  kept 
calling  the  boys,  —  they  appeared  to  uh  to  have  been  drinking 
rather  too  much  at  the  llermaea,  wliioh  made  tiiam  difKoult  \o 
manage, —  we  fairly  gave  way  and  broke  up  the  company. 

I  said,  however,  a  few  words  to  the  boys  at  parting :  0 
Menezenus  and  Lysis,  will  not  the  bystanders  go  away,  and 
Nky,  "  Here  is  a  jest ;  you  two  boys,  ami  I,  sn  old  boy,  who 
woold  film  be  one  of  you,  imagine  ourselves  to  be  friends,  and 
«a  have  not  m  yet  been  able  to  disoovar  what  is  a  friend  I  " 
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Ltsiiiachus,  the  son  of  Aristideo  the  Just,  and  MoleiiM,  tke 
of  the  elder  lliacjdidesy  two  aged  men,  who  liye  togethar,  are 
desiroas  of  educating  their  sons  in  the  best  manner.  Their  own 
edneatioai,  as  often  happens  with  the  sons  of  great  men,  has  been 
Defected ;  and  they  are  resolyed  that  their  children  shall  haye  more 
care  taken  of  them,  than  they  receiyed  themselyes  at  the  hands  of 
tiidbr  fiuhers. 

At  their  request,  Nidas  and  Laches  haye  accompanied  them  to 
see  a  man  named  Stesilaos  fighting  in  heayy  armor.  The  two  fa- 
thers ask  the  two  generals  what  they  think  of  this  exhibition,  and 
whether  they  would  adyise  that  their  eons  should  acquire  the  accom* 
plishment.  Nicias  and  Laches  are  quite  willing  to  give  their  opin- 
ion ;  but  thej  suggest  that  Socrates  should  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  consultation.  He  b  a  stranger  to  Lysimachus,  but  is  after- 
wards recognized  as  the  son  of  his  old  firiend  Soplironiscus,  with 
whom  *^  he  never  had  a  difference  to  the  hour  of  his  death."  Socra- 
tes is  also  known  to  Nicias,  to  whom  he  had  introduced  the  excellent 
Damon,  musician  and  Sophist,  as  a  tutor  for  his  son,  and  to  Laches, 
who  had  witnessed  his  heroic  behavior  at  the  battle  of  Delium.  (Cp. 
Symp.  221.) 

Socrates,  as  he  b  younger  than  either  Nicias  or  Laches,  prefers  to 
wait  until  they  have  delivered  their  opinions,  which  they  give  in  a 
diaracteristic  manner.  Nicias,  the  tactician,  b  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  new  art,  which  he  describes  as  the  gymnastics  of  war  —  use- 
ful when  the  ranks  are  formed,  and  still  more  useful  when  they  are 
broken ;  creating  a  general  interest  in  military  studies,  and  greatly 
adding  to  the  appearance  of  the  soldier  in  the  field.  Laches,  the 
blunt  warrior,  b  of  opinion  that  such  an  art  b  not  knowledge,  and 
eannot  be  of  any  value,  because  the  Lacedaemonians,  those  great 
masters  €£  arms,  neglect  it.  Hb  own  experience  in  actual  service 
has  taught  him  that  these  pretenders  are  useless  and  ridiculous. 
Tlus  man  Stesilaus  has  been  seen  by  him  on  board  ship  making  a 
very  sorry  exhibition  ui  himsel£  The  possession  of  the  art  will 
die  coward  rash,  and  subject  the  courageous,  if  he  chaaoe  la 


make  a  slip,  to  Inildiou*  rcmarkB.     And  now  let  SoeratM  be  taken 
Into  counsel.    A»  they  differ  he  must  decide. 


Socratei  would  rather  di 

dreti,  he  nould  rather  cor 
mAHtera,  aad  hiu  works  t 
cot  himself;  for  he  han  nt 
■tructing  bim,  and  has  a 


:  decide  the  quoetioQ  by  a  pluralitj  of 
uacter  as  the  education  of  a  friend's  chil- 
isult  the  ons  skiUod  person  who  has  had 
□  nhow  OS  evidences  of  his  skill.  This  if 
iver  been  able  to  pay  the  Sophists  for  in* 
lovor  had  the  wit  to  do  or  cUscover  any- 
thing. But  Niclai  and  Laches  are  oldw  and  richer  than  be  is :  the/ 
I  had  (cBchora,  and  perhaps  have  made  discoveries;  and  ha 
'  would  have  trusted  thum  entirely,  if  they  had  not  been  diametrically 
r  Qipoeed. 

Lystmachas  here  proposes  to  resign  the  argument  into  the  hand* 
J'vt  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  as  he  is  old,  and  ha*  a  bad 
netDory.  He  earnestly  roqiiests  Sour«t«s  to  remain,  —  in  this  show- 
ing, as  Hicias  says,  how  little  he  knows  the  man,  who  will  certainly 
not  go  away  until  he  has  cross-examined  the  compstiy  about  their 
past  lives.  Nicias  has  often  submitted  to  this  process ;  and  Laches 
is  quil«  willing  to  lenrn  Irom  Socrates,  becauoe  his  actions,  in  the 
tone  Dorian  mode,  correspond  to  his  words. 

Socrates  proceeds  ;  We  might  ask  who  ore  our  teachers?  But 
m  better  and  more  thorough  way  of  examining  the  question  will  Im 
to  ask,  "  What  is  Virtue?"  —  or  rather,  to  restrict  the  inquiry  to 
that  part  of  virtue  which  b  ooncumed  with  the  use  of  weapons, 
—  "What  is  Courage?"  Laches  thinks  that  he  knows  this:  (1) 
"  He  ia  coura^ous  who  remains  at  his  post."  But  some  nations  fight 
flying,  after  the  manner  of  Aeneas  in  Homer ;  or  na  the  heavy-armed 
Spartans  also  did  at  the  battle  of  Plataea.  (2)  Socrates  want*  a 
more  general  definition,  not  only  of  miUlary  oourage,  but  of  courage 
of  all  torts,  both  amid  pleasures  and  p^s.  Laches  replies  thai  this 
nnivereal  courage  is  endurance.  But  courage  is  a  good  thing,  and 
mere  endurance  may  bo  hurtful  and  injurious.  Tlierefore  (8)  the 
element  of  intelligence  must  be  added.  Bui  then  again  unintelli- 
gent endnronce  mayoilen  be  more  courageous  than  the  intelligent  — 
the  bod  than  the  good.  How  Is  this  contradiction  lo  be  solved  f 
Socrniea  and  Laches  are  not  set  "  to  the  Dorian  mode  "  of  word* 
and  actions ;  fbr  their  win^a  are  all  confusion,  although  their  actions 
are  courogcoui.  Still  they  must  "endure  "in  an  argument  a!boa\ 
endurance.  Lacben  la  very  willing,  and  is  quite  sure  that  he  knows 
what  courage  is  if  he  could  only  tell. 

Nicias  is  now  appealed  to ;  and  in  reply  he  offers  a  dofinitioD  which 
be  has  heard  from  Socrates  himself,  to  the  effect  thai.  (1)  "  Courage 
b  intelligence."  Laches  derides  this ;  and  Socrates  Inquires,  "  What 
■ort  of  intelligence?"  to  which  Nicias  replies,  "Intelligence  of 
things  terrible."  "  But  every  man  knows  the  things  to  be  dreaded 
in  his  own  art."     "  No  they  do  not.     They  may  predict  resulu,  bul 
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till  irbedier  thej  Are  leall/  terrible ;  only  tbe  ooqngeew 
eui  do  that."  Laches  draws  the  infereaoe  that  the  oourage- 
mm  man  is  either  a  soothsayer  or  a  god. 

Again,  in  Kidas*  way  of  speaking,  the  term  ^  oonrageons  "  must 
be  denied  to  animals  or  children,  because  they  do  not  know  the  dan* 
gar.  Against  this  inversion  of  the  wdinary  use  of  language  Lachi!i 
reclaims^  hot  is  in  some  degree  mollified  by  a  ecmpliment  to  his  own 
eonrage.  Still,  he  does  not  like  to  see  an  Athenian  statesman  and  gen- 
eral descending  to  sophistries  of  this  sort  Socrates  resumes  the  arga- 
nent.  Courage  has  been  defined  to  be  intelligence  or  knowledge 
9i  the  terrible ;  and  coorage  is  not  all  virtue,  bat  only  one  (^  the 
vjftiiea.  Hie  terrible  is  in  the  future,  and  therefore  the  knowledge 
of  the  terrible  is  a  knowledge  of  the  fhture.  Sut  there  can  be  i|o 
kaofwledge  of  future  good  or  evil  separated  fimn  a  knowledge  of  the 
food  and  evil  of  the  past  or  present ;  that  is  to  say,  of  all  good  and 
eviL  Courage,  therefore,  is  the  knowledge  of  good  and  eidl  gener- 
allf.  Bat  he  who  has  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  generally, 
■osl  not  only  have  coorage,  but  also  temperance,  justice,  and  every 
elker  Tiitoe.  Hios,  a  single  virtue  would  be  the  same  as  all  virtues. 
(Cp.  Phitagoras,  850  kXL)  And  afier  all,  the  two  generals,  and  Soo- 
raftesb  the  hero  of  Delium,  are  still  in  ignorance  oi  the  nature  of 
eoorage.     Hiey  must  go  to  school  again,  boys,  old  men,  and  alL 

Some  paints  of  resemblance,  and  some  p<^ts  of  difference,  appear 
in  the  Laches  when  compared  with  the  Charmides  and  Lysis. 
There  is  less  of  poetical  and  simple  beauty,  and  more  of  dnunatio 
intereet  and  power.  Hiey  are  richer  in  the  externals  of  the  scene ; 
the  Laches  has  more  play  and  development  of  character.  In  the 
Lysb  and  Charmides  the  youths  are  the  central  figures,  and  frequent 
aliosions  are  made  to  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is  a  palaestra. 
Here  the  place  of  meeting,  which  is  also  a  palaestra,  is  quite  fbrgot- 
lea,  and  the  boys  play  a  subordinate  part.  The  $6xnce  is  of  old 
aad  elder  men,  of  whom  Socrates  is  the  youngest. 

First  is  the  aged  Lysimachus,  who  may  be  compared  with  Ceph»- 
1ns  in  the  Republic,  and,  like  him,  withdraws  finom  the  argument. 
Melesias,  who  is  only  his  shadow,  also  subsides  into  silence.  Both 
of  them  have  been  ill^educated,  as  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  circumstance  that  Lysimachus,  the  firiend  of  Sophroniscus,  has 
never  heard  of  the  &me  of  Socrates,  his  son ;  they  belong  to  differ* 
ect  circle  The  characters  of  the  two  g«merals,  Nicias  and  Laches, 
are  first  indicated  by  their  opinions  on  the  exhibition  of  the  man 
fighting  in  heavy  armor.  The  more  thoughtful  Nicias  is  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  new  art,  which  Laches  treats  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule^ 
and  seems  to  think  that  this,  or  any  other  military  question,  may  be 
settled  by  asking,  *^  What  do  the  Lacedaemonians  say  to  this  ?  ** 
The  one  deariy  inclines  to  tactics  and  arts  ci  fence ;  the  other  ia 
tm  enemy  to  innovation,  and  relies  on  native  courage.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  (h&t 'Ida  of  Ihsm  U  Bnppoied  to  be  &  heitrer  of  SocnM;  tlia 
other  ia  onl^  acqukintcd  with  hig  actions.  Luthea  ia  the  oilmirer  of 
tho  Dorian  mode;  aod  into  hii  mouth  the  remark  ia  put  that  then 
»re  tome  i«rK>ni(  who,  never  ha/ing  been  taught,  aro  better  than 
those  IT  ho  liavo. 

Id  the  iLecusBiou  of  the  main  tl.eut  of  the  Dialogue,  —  "  What  i« 
Courage?'  the  aQtagoniim  of  the  r,tTO  characters  in  Etill  more  clearljr 
brought  ou'.;  and  ia  thie,  aa  in  the  pr«Uminary  qiieation,  the  truth  ii 
parlixl  betireen  them.  Gradually,  and  not  without  difficult}',  Lache* 
ia  made  to  pass  on  &om  the  more  jiopulai'  to  the  more  philosophical; 
It  has  Devtr  occurred  to  him  that  there  wu  any  other  courage  than 
that  of  th(  Mjldier ;  and  only  by  r.n  eflort  of  the  mind  can  he  frame 
n  general  notion  at  all,  No  sooner  haa  thia  gcucrul  notion  lieen 
formed  than  it  evanesces  before  tl.e  dialectic  of  Socrates;  and  Niciaa 
appears  &i  m  the  other  side  with  the  Socratic  doctrine,  that  courage 
Is  knowledge.  But  to  thia  Socrrlcs  hinmelf  replies,  that  knowledge 
is  of  past,  prcaent,  and  future,  a.)d  such  a  defioiUon  of  virtue  would 
make  couiiigu  equivalent  to  all  virtue.  Id  this  part  of  the  Dialogue 
the  contract  bolweeo  the  mod'^  of  cross-examination  which  is  prac- 
ticed by  laches  and  by  Socrates,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  the  defi' 
nitloQ  of  i<ache»  is  made  to  approjumate  to  that  of  Nicias,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention. 

Thus,  witlj  some  intimation  of  the  connection  and  unity  of  virtue 
and  knowledge,  we  arrive  at  no  distinct  result.  The  two  aspects  of 
courage  are  never  harmonize'l.  The  knowledge  which  in  the  Fro- 
tagoraa  ia  explained  aa  the  faculty  of  estimating  pleasures  and  pntna 
Is  here  lo<t  In  an  unmeaning  and  transcendental  conception.  Tet 
several  inte  intimations  of  the  nature  of  courage  are  allowed  to 
appear ;  (1)  That  courage  'n  moral  as  well  as  phyucal ;  (2)  That 
true  cout'ige  ia  inseparabla  tiom  knowledge,  and  yet  (3)  is  baaed  om 
B  sort  of  natural  inbtinot.  J.aches  exhibits  one  aspect  of  courage ; 
Niciaa  the  other.     The  perlVet  image  and  hannouy  of  bolb  ii  o*]/ 
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Ltsimaghitb,  MR  qfAriiUdei.  NioxAa. 

Mblbaiab,  mm  of  H^u/ydidm,  Laobbs. 

Tbbir  Sovs.  So<nuLTB8. 

Zft.  I^OU  have  seen  the  exhibition  of  the  man  fight-  Bt^lL 
-L  iug  in  armor,  Nicias  and  Laches,  but  we  did  178 
not  tell  yon  at  the  time  the  reason  whj  mj  friend  Melesias 
and  I  asked  you  to  go  with  us  and  see  him.  I  think  that  we 
may  as  well  confess  this,  for  we  certainly  ought  not  to  have 
any  reserve  with  you.  The  reason  was,  that  we  were  intend- 
ing to  ask  your  advice.  Some  laugh  at  the  very  notion  of 
advising  others,  and  when  they  are  asked  will  not  say  what 
they  think.  They  guess  at  the  wishes  of  the  person  who  asks 
them,  and  answer  according  to  his,  and  not  according  to  their 
own  opinion.  But  as  we  know  that  you  are  good  judges,  and 
will  say  exactly  what  you  think,  we  have  taken  you  into  our 
counsels.  And  the  matter  about  which  I  am  making  all  this 
preface  is  just  this  :  Melesias  and  I  have  two  sons  ;  that  is  his 
son,  and  he  is  named  Thucydides,  after  his  grandfather ;  .  -^ 
and  this  is  mine,  who  is  also  called,  after  his  grandfather, 
Aristides.  Now,  we  are  resolved  to  take  the  greatest  care  of 
the  youths,  and  not  to  let  them  run  about  as  they  like,  which 
is  too  often  the  way  with  the  young,  when  they  are  no  longer 
children,  but  to  begin  at  onoe  and  do  the  utmost  that  we  can 
for  them.  And  knowing  that  you  have  sons  of  your  own,  we 
thought  that  you  were  most  likely  to  have  attended  to  their 
training  and  improvement,  and,  if  you  have  not,  we  may  re- 
mind you  that  you  ought  to  have  attended  to  them,  and  would 
mvite  you  to  assist  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  common  duty.     I 
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will  Wll  yoxx,  Nicias  nnil  Ladies,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  t»- 
dious,  how  we  aunti  to  tliiiik  of  tliis.  Meleaias  and  I  liva 
lugetlier,  and  our  two  boii»  live  wilh  lis ;  and  now,  aa  1  nu 
Baying  at  first,  we  are  going  to  oonfesa  to  you.  Both  of  ni 
often  talti  to  the  lads  about  the  many  noble  deeds  nliiob  onr 
fathers  did  la  war  and  peace  —  in  the  management  of  tlie  allies, 
and  also  of  the  affairs  of  the  city;  but  neither  of  us  hna  an} 
deedii  of  his  own  wliiub  he  can  show.  Now  wo  are  somewhat 
aslmmol  of  this  coiitruBt  being  seen  by  them,  and  we  blame  oat 
fathers  for  letting  ua  be  spoiled  tii  the  days  of  our  youth,  while 
they  were  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  others  ;  and  this  wa 
point  out  to  tlie  lads,  and  tell  them  that  they  will  not  grow  itp  la 
honor  if  they  are  rebellious  and  take  no  juiins  about  thetnaelvw ; 
but  that  if  they  take  pains  they  may.  perhaps,  become  worthy 
of  the  naraea  which  lliey  bear.  Tliey,  on  their  part,  promise 
to  comply  with  our  wishes ;  and  our  care  is  to  discover  what 
studies  or  piJ.-suits  are  likely  to  be  most  improving  to  them. 
Some  one  told  us  of  this  art  of  using  weapons,  which,  he  said, 
was  an  excellent  accomplishment  for  a  young  man  to  learn; 
atkd  he  praiaed  the  man  whose  exhibition  yoii  have  seen,  and 
told  us  to  go  and  ttee  htm.  And  we  determined  to  go,  and 
to  got  you  to  accompany  ub,  and  if  you  did  not  object,  we 
thought  that  we  would  lake  counsel  with  you  about  the  educa* 
tioD  of  our  sons.  That  is  the  niatter  about  which  we  wanted 
to  talk  with  you ;  and  we  hope  chat  you  will  give  us  your  opiu- 
jg^  ion  about  this,  and  about  any  other  studies  or  piireuits 
which  may  or  may  not  he  deairiible  for  a  young  man  lo 
learn.      Please  to  eay  whether  you  object  to  our  prupoRid, 

Nie.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  Lysimachus  and  Mulesiaa,  I 
applaud  your  purpose,  aud  will  gladly  asBist  you  ;  and  1  believe 
that  you.  Laches,  will  be  eqtinJIy  glml. 

La.  CerUinly,  Nicias;  and  1  quite  approve  of  iho  remajk 
which  Lysimochus  made  about  hia  own  father,  nnd  the  father 
of  Melesiaa.  and  which  is  applicable,  not  only  to  them,  but  to 
u*,  and  lo  everj'  one  who  is  occupied  with  public  alTairs.  As 
he  says,  they  are  too  apt  lo  be  negligent  nnd  cnreleHs  of  their 
own  children  and  ihtnr  private  oonoems.  There  i*  much  truth 
in  that  remark  of  3ronrB,  Lyaimachus.  But  why  do  you  ncit 
ransnit  our  friend  Sucntttrs,  insteail  of  consulting  ua,  about  the 
education  of  the  yuuiln  ?  ha  is  of  the  Fame  deme  with  you,  and 
is  always  passing  Ilia  tame  m  places  in  which  ihe  youth  have 
uiy  noble  study  oi  pursuit,  such  m  you  are  inquiring  after. 
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Zg&»  Why»  Lieheay  has  Sooratet  erer  attanded  to  matten  of 
ttkaori? 

La,  Cortaiolj,  Lyaiinadituk 

JSRc  That  I  haTO  the  means  of  knowing  as  well  as  Laches 
for  quite  lately  he  supplied  me  with  a  teacher  of  mosic  for  my 
aoiia»— >Damony  the  disciple  of  Agathodes,  who  is  a  most  ao- 
eotnplialied  man  in  every  way,  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  a 
companion  of  inestimable  value  for  young  men  at  their  age. 

Zfs.  Those  who  have  reached  my  age,  Socrates  and  Nidas 
and  Ladies,  fidl  out  of  acquaintance  with  the  young,  because 
they  are  generally  detained  at  home  by  old  age ;  but  I  hope 
that  you,  O  son  of  Sophroniscus,  will  let  your  fellow  demesmen 
have  the  benefit  of  any  advice  which  you  are  able  to  give  them. 
And  I  have  a  daim  upon  you  as  an  old  friend  of  your  fettber ; 
for  I  and  he  were  always  companions  and  friends,  and  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  there  never  was  a  difference  between  us ;  and 
now  it  oomes  bade  to  me,  at  the  mention  of  your  name,  that  I 
have  heard  these  lads  talking  to  one  another  at  home,  and  often 
speaking  of  Socrates  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  but  I  |0| 
kive  never  thought  to  ask  them  whether  the  son  of  So- 
phroniscns  was  the  person  whom  they  meant  Tell  me,  my 
boy,  whether  this  is  the  Socrates  of  whom  you  have  often 
ipoken? 

Son,  Certainly,  fiither,  thb  is  he. 

Zft.  I  am  delighted  to  hear,  Socrates,  that  you  maintain  the 
name  of  your  &ther,  who  was  a  most  excellent  man ;  and  I 
farther  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  our  family  ties  being  renewed. 

JjO,  Lideed,  Lysimachus,  you  ought  not  to  give  him  up  ;  for 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  seen  him  maintaining  not  only  his 
fother's,  but  also  his  country's  name.  He  was  my  oompaoion 
in  the  retreat  frt>m  Delium,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  if  others 
had  only  been  like  him,  the  honor  of  our  country  would  have 
been  maintained,  and  the  great  defeat  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Lj^  That  is  very  high  praise,  which  is  given  you,  Socrates, 
by  fkithfnl  witnesses  and  for  deserts  like  these.  And  let  me 
tell  you  the  pleasure  which  I  feel  in  hearing  of  your  iune ;  and 
I  bc^  that  you  will  regard  me  as  one  of  your  best  friends ; 
indeed  you  ought  to  have  visited  us  long  ago,  and  reckoned  us 
among  your  friends :  but  now,  from  this  day  forward,  as  we 
have  at  last  found  one  another  out,  do  as  I  say  — -  come  and 
aequaintance  with  me,  and  with  these  young  men,  that 
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mMy  oontinnB  jour  friend,  u  I  wm  your  faUier'a.  I  dail 
pect  you  to  do  this,  and  shall  venture  to  remind  you.  Bol 
vhat  say  you  of  llm  mutter  of  which  I  was  apoakiog  —  (he  art 
of  fighting  in  armor?  Is  that  a  praotice  in  nhich  the  lada 
may  be  advaothgeoualy  instructed  ? 

Soc.  I  will  endeavor  to  advise  you,  LyBimachus,  at  &r  a*  I 
can  in  this  matter,  and  also  in  every  way  will  comply  with  youi 
wishes  ;  but  as  1  nm  younger  and  not  so  experienced,  I  think 
that  1  ought  to  hear  what  my  elders  have  to  suy  first,  and  to 
learn  of  ihem,  and  if  I  have  anytliing  to  odd,  lliuu  I  may  ven- 
ture to  give  my  opinion  to  them  aa  well  as  lo  yon.  Suppoae, 
Nicias,  that  one  of  yuu  speaks  first. 

^ic.  I  have  no  objectiou,  Socrates  i  and  my  opinion  is  that 
the  acquirement  of  this  art  is  in  many  ways  usei'ul  U>  young 
men.  There  is  an  advantage  in  their  being  employed  during 
their  leisure  hours  in  a  way  which  tends  to  imi>rove  iheir 
j„„  bodily  constitution,  and  not  in  the  way  in  which  young 
men  are  loo  npl  lo  be  employed.  No  sort  of  gymnastic* 
could  be  harder  exercise  ;  and  this,  and  the  art  of  riding,  are 
of  all  arts  most  betiiliog  to  a  freeman  ;  for  they  only  wbo  are 
thus  trained  in  the  nee  of  implements  of  war  are  trained  in 
conflict  which  is  set  before  us,  or  in  that  on  which  the  confiict 
turns.  Moreover,  hi  actual  liattle  this  sort  of  acquirement  will 
be  of  some  use,  when  yuu  have  to  fight  in  a  line  with  a  num- 
ber of  others ;  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  when  tlie  ranka 
are  brokeu  and  you  have  to  6ght  si  ugly  i  eiiher  in  pursojl, 
when  you  are  atUicking  some  one  who  is  defending  himself^  or 
in  flight,  when  you  have  to  defend  yourself  against  iin  assailant. 
Certainly  be  who  possessed  the  art  could  not  meet  with  any 
harm  at  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  or  {lorhaps  of  several  [ 
and  in  any  case  he  would  have  a  great  advantage.  Further, 
this  sort  of  skill  inclines  a  man  to  other  noble  leMons ;  for 
every  man  who  has  learned  how  to  fight  in  arms  will  desire  to 
learn  the  proper  arrangeinent  of  an  urmy,  wliich  is  the  seqael 
of  the  lesson :  and  when  be  bos  learned  this,  and  his  ambition 
is  once  fired,  be  wilt  go  on  to  learn  the  complete  art  of  tke 
general.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  other  military  aits  will  be  useful  and  voluablo 
to  a  man ;  aud  tliia  lesson  may  be  the  beginning  of  them.  Let 
me  add  a  further  adviuitage,  which  is  by  no  means  a  sligbt 
one,  —  that  this  sdenoe  wiU  make  any  man  a  groat  deal  more 
Taliaut  and  self-possessed  in  the  field.     And  I  will  not  disdua 
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HBtioiiy  what  to  some  maj  appear  to  be  a  imall  matter, 
he  will  make  a  better  appearance  at  the  right  tune  ;  that 
ii  10  aaj,  at  the  time  when  his  appearauoe  will  strike  terror 
into  hia  enemies.     My  opinion  then,  Lysimachiis^  is,  as  I  saj, 
that  the  Toaths  should  be  instructed  in  this  art,  and  for  the 
which  I  have  given.     But  I  shall  be  verj  glad  to  hear 
if  he  has  another  view. 
Xo.   I   should  not  like   to   saj,  Nicias,  that   any  kind   of 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  learned ;  for  all  knowledge  appears  to 
be  a  good :  and  if,  as  Nicias  and  as  the  teachers  of  it  afBrm, 
Aia  art  of  fence  is  really  a  species  of  knowledge,  then  it  ought 
to  be  learned ;  but  if  not,  and  if  those  who  profess  it  are  de> 
eaiven  only ;  or  if  it  be  knowledge,  but  not  of  a  valuable  sort ; 
Aen  what  is  the  use  of  learning  it  ?    I  say  this,  because  I   .^^ 
think  that  if  it  had  been  really  valuable,  the  Lacedaemo- 
vana,  whose  whole  life  is  passed  in  finding  out  and  practicing 
the  arts  which  givo  them  an  advantage  over  other  nations  in  war, 
would  have  discovered  this  one.     And  even  if  they  had  not,  still 
these  professors  of  the  art  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
eover  that  of  all  the  Hellenes  the  Lacedaemonians  have  the 
graateat  interest  in  such  matters,  and  that  a  master  of  the  art 
who  was  honored  among  them  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
aide  lus  fortune  among  other  nations,  just  as  a  tragic  poet  would 
who  ia  honored  among  ourselves ;  which  is  the  reason  why  he  who 
fendea  that  he  can  write  a  tragedy  does  not  go  on  a  peregrina- 
tkm  into  the  neighboring  states,  but  rushes  hither  straight,  and 
aihibita  at  Athens  ;  and  this  is  natural.     Whereas  I  perceive 
that  these  fighters  in  armor  regard  Laoedaemon  as  a  sacred  in- 
violable territory,  which  they  do  not  touch  with  the  point  of 
dwir  feot;  but  they  make  a  circuit  of  the  neighboring  states^ 
and  would  rather  exhibit  to  any  others  than  to  the  Spartans  ; 
and  particularly  to  those  who  would  themselves  acknowledge 
that  they  are  by  no  means  first-rate  in  the  arts  of  war.     Far- 
ther,  Lysimachus,  I  have  encountered  a  good  many  of  these 
gentlemen  in  actual  service,  and   have   taken   their  measure^ 
which  I  can  give  you  at  once ;  for  none  of  these  masters  of 
fence  has  ever  been  distinguished  in  war,  —  there  has  been  a 
sort  of  fetality  about  this :  whereas,  in  all  other  arts,  the  men 
of  noto  have  been  always  those  who  have  practiced  the  art; 
hot  these  appear  to  be  a  most  unfortunate  exception.     For  ex- 
ample, this  very  Stesilaus,  whom  you  and  I  have  just  witnessed 
Bxhibiting  in  all  that  crowd  and  making  such  great  professions  of 
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Ut  poiren,  I  have  teen  at  auother  time  making,  in  aober  tmtk, 
Ku  involuntarjr  eihibitiuti  of  Limeelf,  nhich  wa£  a  far  belter 
■periacle.  He  wa«  a  marine  on  board  a  abip,  which  struck  a 
traDHport  veasol,  and  waa  artaed  tilth  a  weapon,  half  apear,  half 
Bcyihe,  the  singularity  of  whioli  was  wurtliy  of  Uie  BJaguloriLy  of 
the  mail.  To  make  a  long  Btory  ahort,  I  will  oulj  toll  70a 
what  happeaed  lo  ihis  notable  indention  of  the  Kythe-speax. 
(le  waa  flghiing,  and  the  acythe  end  caught  in  the  rigging  of 
the  other  Hhip,  and  atucic  fast  ;  and  he  tugged,  but  was  unable 
lo  gut  hi«  weopoD  free.  The  two  ships  were  paiiaiug  ona  >»• 
Other.  He  first  ran  along  his  own  ship  holding  on  to  the  speUi 
but  as  I^B  other  ship  passed  by  and  drew  him  tttler  as  be  WH 
holding  on,  he  let  the  spear  slip  through  his  baud  until  he  r^ 
isj.  Ci^i"^  oi>'y  'he  end  of  the  handle,  The  people  in  tliB 
transport  clapped  their  hands,  and  laughed  at  his  ridiou- 
loos  figure ;  and  whou  some  one  threw  a  hU-ub,  which  fell  oa 
the  deck  at  his  feet,  aud  he  quittad  his  hold  of  the  acy  I  he-spear, 
the  crew  of  hia  own  trireme  also  hurst  out  laughing ;  they 
could  not  refrain  when  they  beheld  the  weapon  waving  in  tbo 
air,  inspended  from  the  transport.  Now  I  do  not  deuy  that 
there  may  be  somethmg  in  such  an  ar[,  as  Nicias  aset-rta :  but 
I  t«ll  you  luy  experience,  and,  as  I  said  at  first,  my  opinion  ia, 
that  whether  this  be  an  art  which  is  of  some  slight  advantftge, 
or  not  an  art  at  all,  but  only  an  impo^iition ;  in  either  case  thora 
i»  no  hm  in  such  an  acqulrumeuL  For  my  opinion  is,  that  if 
tho  professor  of  this  art  be  a  coward,  he  will  be  likely  lo  be- 
come rash,  and  his  character  will  be  only  more  notorious )  or  if 
he  be  brave,  aud  fail  ever  so  little,  other  men  will  be  on  the 
watch,  and  lie  will  be  greatly  traduced  :  for  there  is  a  jealousy 
of  such  pretenders ;  and  unless  a  man  be  proemiueat  in  ralof. 
b«  cannot  help  being  ridiculous,  if  he  says  that  be  liaa  this  skill 
in  weapous.  Such  is  my  judgment,  Lysimachus,  of  tbe  desi^ 
ahlenusa  of  tliis  art ;  but,  as  I  said  at  first,  ask  Socrates,  and  ilo 
not  let  him  go  until  he  has  given  you  hia  opinion  of  the  matter. 

Lgt.  I  am  going  to  ask  this  fuvor  of  you,  Socrates ;  as  is 
the  more  necessary  because  tliu  two  doctors  dieagrve,  aud  som* 
one  is  needed  to  dedde  between  them.  Had  they  agreed,  thia 
might  not  have  l)een  required.  Itut  as  Laches  hai  voted  una 
my  and  Niciaa  anothnr.  I  should  like  to  hear  with  which  of 
our  two  friends  you  agree. 

Hoe.  Whiii,  Lyaimachus,  ar«  you  for  going  by  the  opinion  ot 
the  minority  ? 
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2ft.  Wkf ,  fBt»  Socntes ;  what  oCber  way  ii  thero  F 

Ac  And  would  yoa  agree  in  that,  Meleaias  ?     If  70a  were 

iifiberating  about  the  gymnastic  training  of  your  son,  would 

yea  follow  the  advice  of  the  majori^  of  us,  or  the  opinion  of 

the  one  who  had  been  trained  and  exercised  under  a  skillfbl 

? 

I  aboold  take  the  advioe  of  the  latter,  Sooratet;   as 
be  reasonable. 
Soc  Bm  one  vote  would  be  worth  more  than  the  TOte  of  all 

JML  Certainly. 

Soc  And  for  this  reason,  as  I  imagine,  —  because  a  good 
decisioD  is  based  on  knowledge  and  not  on  numbers  ? 

MtL  To  be  sure. 

Soc  Must  we  not  then  first  of  all  ask,  whether  there  is  .g. 
any  one  of  us  who  has  knowledge  in  that  about  which  we 
mm  delfiierating  ?  If  there  is,  let  us  take  hb  advice,  though  he 
be  one  only,  and  not  mind  the  others ;  if  there  is  not,  let  us  seek 
fiirther  counsel.  Is  thb  a  slight  matter  about  which  you  and 
L^aimachus  are  deliberating  ?  Are  you  not  risking  the  great- 
est of  your  possessions  ?  For  children  are  your  riches  ;  and 
vpon  their  turning  out  well  or  ill  will  depend  the  whole  order 
ef  ihmr  Other's  house. 

MbL  That  is  true. 

&e.  Great  care,  then,  is  required  in  the  matter  ? 

MbL  Certainly. 

Soe.  Suppose,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  that  we  were  oon- 
oderini^  or  wanting  to  consider,  who  was  the  best  trainer. 
Shouki  we  not  decide  in  his  fiivor  who  knew  and  had  practioed 
the  art,  and  had  the  best  teachers  ? 

Md,  I  think  that  we  should. 

iSbe.  But  would  there  not  arise  a  prior  question  about  the 
MUnre  of  the  art  of  which  we  want  to  find  the  masters  ? 

MtL  I  do  not  onderstand. 

Soc  liOt  me  try  to  make  my  meaning  plainer  then.  I  do 
Dot  chink  that  we  have  as  yet  decided  what  that  is  about  which 
we  are  oonsnlting,  when  we  ask  which  of  us  is  skilled  in  that, 
and  which  of  ns  has  or  has  not  had  a  teacher  of  the  art. 

Nie.  Why,  Socrates,  is  not  the  question  whether  young  men 
•^kt  or  ought  not  to  learn  the  art  of  fighting  in  armor  ? 

Ae.  Yes,  Nidas ;  hmi  there  »  also  a  prior  qoea^tion,  wbich  I 
IQHtnae  in  this  way:  Wbem  a  person   considers  abcatf 
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ftpplyiag  ft  medioioe  to  iLe  ejoa,  would  yon  a&j  th&t  ha  Ii  a>* 
■nlting  about  the  raedicioe  or  about  ths  ej'es  ? 

Aie.  About  the  eyes. 

Soe.  And  when  he  considers  if  be  shall  set  a  bridle  on  ■ 
horse,  be  thinks  of  the  horae  and  not  of  the  bridle  ? 

ift'c.  True. 

Soc.  And  in  a  word,  when  he  congidera  anything  for  the 
■ake  of  another  thing,  he  thinks  of  the  end  and  not  of  the  means  ? 

Nie.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  when  you  call  In  an  adviser,  yon  should  see 
whether  he  is  skillful  in  the  accomplish  me  nt  of  the  end  which 
you  have  in  view,  as  well  as  of  the  means? 

N\e.  Mnst  (me. 

Soc.  And  at  jtresent  we  have  in  view  some  kind  of  know)* 
adge,  the  end  of  which  is  the  soul  of  youth  P 

Nic.  Yes. 

Soe.  Tiie  question  is.  Which  of  ns  is  skiUfnl  or  anooestflil  ia 
the  treatment  of  the  soul,  and  which  of  us  has  had  good 
teach  eni  ? 

La.  Well  but  Socrates ;  did  yon  never  observe  tliat  soma 
persons,  who  have  bad  no  teachers,  are  more  skillful  than  those 
who  have,  in  some  things  ? 

Soe.  Yes,  Laches,  1  have  obaerred  that ;  but  yon  would  not 
be  very  willing  to  trust  them  if  ihey  only  professed  to  be  maa- 
.-.  ters  of  their  art,  utdess  they  oould  show  some  proof  of 
their  skill  or  excellence  in  one  or  more  works. 

La.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  therefore.  Laches  and  Nicias,  as  Lysimachui  uid 
Helesitis,  in  their  anxiety  to  improve  the  minds  of  their  Bona, 
have  asked  our  advice  about  them,  we  too  should  inform  Uiem 
who  our  teachers  were,  if  wo  say  that  we  have  any,  and  prow 
them  to  he  men  of  merit  and  experienced  trainers  of  the  miudi 
of  youth  and  really  our  luuchers.  Or  if  any  of  us  says  that  he 
has  no  teacher,  but  that  he  has  works  to  show  of  his  own ;  then 
be  should  point  out  to  them,  what  Athenians  or  strangers,  bond 
or  free,  he  ia  generally  acknowledged  to  have  improved.  But 
if  he  can  show  neither  leachern  nor  works,  then  iliey  should  ask 
him  tu  look  out  for  others ;  and  not  >o  run  tlie  risk  of  iipoiling 
the  children  of  friends,  which  is  the  most  formidable  oocusalioo 
that  can  be  brought  against  any  one  by  his  near  and  dear  rel*- 
tinns.  As  for  myself,  Lysimochus  and  Melesias,  I  am  the  flrat 
lo  confess  that  I  have  never  had  a  teacher ;  although  I  haT* 
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ihvijs  lirom  mjr  earliest  jouth  desired  to  haye  oine.  But  I  am 
IDO  poor  to  give  money  to  the  Sophists,  who  are  the  only  pro- 
of moral  improvement ;  and  to  this  day  I  have  never 
able  to  difloover  the  art  myself,  though  I  should  not  be 
ioipriaed  if  Nidas  or  Laches  may  have  learned  or  discovered 
it;  for  they  are  Ceut  wealthier  than  I  am,  and  may  therefore 
haive  leamt  of  others.  And  they  are  older  too ;  so  that  they 
IttTB  had  more  time  to  make  the  discovery.  And  I  really  be- 
fieve  that  they  are  able  to  educate  a  man ;  for  unless  they  had 
been  ecmfident  in  their  own  knowledge,  they  would  never  have 
spoken  thus  decidedly  of  the  pursuits  wbich  are  advantageous 
er  hnrtfol  to  a  young  man.  I  repose  confidence  in  both  of 
tbem;  bat  I  do  not  understand  why  they  differ  from  one 
another.  And  therefore,  Lysimachus,  as  Laches  suggests  that 
joa  ahonld  detain  me,  and  not  let  me  go  until  I  have  answered, 
I  in  torn  earnestly  beseech  and  advise  you  to  detain  Laches  and 
Midas,  nnd  question  them.  I  would  have  you  say  to  them : 
Socrates  says  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  that 
he  is  nnable  to  dedde  which  of  you  speaks  truly  ;  neither  dis- 
coferer  or  student  is  he  of  anything  of  the  kind.  But  you^ 
Laches  and  Nidas,  should  either  of  you  teU  us  who  is  the  most 
skillfiil  educator  whom  you  have  ever  known ;  and  whether  you 
invented  the  art  yourselves,  or  learned  of  another ;  and  if  •■  07 
jon  lenmed,  who  were  your  respective  teachers,  and  who 
were  their  brothers  in  the  art ;  and  then,  if  you  are  too  much 
oecapied  in  politics  to  teach  us  yourselves,  let  us  go  to  them, 
and  present  them  with  gifts,  or  make  interest  with  them,  or 
both,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  induced  to  take  charge  of 
all  oar  ^«wi1ift^  in  order  that  they  may  not  grow  up  inferior,  and 
their  ancestors.  But  if  you  are  yourselves  original 
in  that  field,  give  us  some  proof  of  your  skill.  Who 
•re  they  who,  having  been  inferior  persons,  have  become  under 
year  eare  good  and  noble  ?  For  if  this  is  your  first  attempt  at 
adncstion,  there  is  a  danger  that  you  may  be  trying  the  experi- 
ment, not  on  the  ^  vile  corpus  ^  of  a  Carian  slave,  but  on  your 
own  anus,  or  the  sons  of  your  friend ;  and  ar)  the  proverb  says, 
'Break  the  large  vessel  in  learning  to  make  pots."  Tell  us 
AeUy  what  qualities  you  claim  or  do  not  claim.  Make  them 
IsH  joa  this,  Lysimachus,  and  do  not  let  them  off. 

IsfB.  I  very  much  approve  of  the  words  of  Socrates,  my 
friends ;  bat  you,  Nidas  and  Laches,  roust  determine  whether  you 
vill  be  qoeationed,  and  give  an  explanation  about  matters  of 


thii  Mtrt  AMnredlj,  I  and  Meleaiaa  would  be  greatly  plauwd 
to  bear  you  luiswer  liie  ijucBtious  whiah  Socmtes  ask»,  iT  joa 
will ;  for  I  began  by  saying  ibat  we  took  yon  into  our  ootmtali 
because  we  thought  you  would  lie  likely  U>  hiive  atteuded  b 
subject,  eapecinlly  a>  you  have  clitlilreD  who,  like  our  owe 
nearly  of  an  age  lo  be  educate)).  Suppose,  then,  if  you  have  no 
oojeotioo,  thnc  you  take  Socrales  into  partuership  ;  and  do  you 
and  he  aak  aud  answer  oue  auotber's  queBiiona :  fur,  as  he  hai 
well  aaid,  we  are  deliberatiijg  about  ihemost  important  of  our  eon- 
DeroB.     I  hope  tlmt  you  will  see  fit  to  comply  with  our  requeiL, 

Jiie,  I  see  very  clearly,  Lysimachiis,  that  you  have  onlf 
known  Socrates'  father,  aud  have  no  ocquainunce  with  SooratM 
himaelf :  at  least,  you  can  only  have  kuowu  him  when  he  wai  k 
child,  and  may  have  met  him  among  his  fellow -tribesmen,  in 
company  with  his  father,  at  a  sacrifice,  or  at  some  other  galher< 
ing.  Vou  clearly  show  that  you  have  uever  known  him  sinM 
bo  arrived  at  maiihood. 

iyi.   Why  do  you  nay  that,  Nidas  ? 

Jfic.  You  dou't  sueoi  to  be  aware  that  any  one  to  wbom  Soc- 
rates has  au  intellectual  alHuity  is  liable  to  be  drawn  tnta  aa 
argument  with  him;  and  whatever  subject  may  be  startod  hf 
biiu,  he  will  bo  continually  corrio']  round  and  round  b; 
„Q    until  at  last  he  lliid«  that  he  has  to  give  an  account  botb  ef 
his  present  and  puat  life  i  and  when  be  is  once  entsngled, 
Socrates  will  not  let  him  go  until  he  itM  completely  and  thor- 
oughly sifted  htm.     Now  I  am  used  to  his  ways  i  and  [  kuoir 
that  he  will  certainly  do  this :  and  I  also  know  that  I  myeelf 
will  be  the  suflerer  ;  for  I  am  foud  of  bis  company,  Lysimacbi 
Neither  do  1  think  that  there  is  any  harm  m  boiug  reiuiuded  of 
the  evil  which  we  are,  or  have  been  doiog:  he  who  does  uot  fljr 
from  reproof  will  be  sure  to  take  mure  heed  of  his  afl«r  life  [  ba 
will  wiah  and  desire  to  learn  as  long  as  be  lives,  as  Solon  MySi 
and  will  not  think  that  old  age  of  itself  brings  wisdom.     To 
me  to  be  cross-examined  by  Socratea  is  neither  unusual  nor  i; 
pleasant;  indeed,  I  knew  all  along  that  where  Socrat«s  was, I 
argument  would   soon    pass  from  our  sous  to  ouTHclves ;    a 
tliarefore,  as  I  say,  ae  far  as  1  am  coiicented,  I  am  quite  wiUi 
to  discourse  witli  Socrates  in  his  own  manner ;  but  you  h 
better  aak  our  friend  Laches  what  his  fveling  may  be. 

Zo.  I  have  but  one  feeling,  Nictas,  or  (sliall  I  any  ?)  (wo  feel* 
'ngi,  about  discussioua.  Aud  to  seme  I  may  seem  to  be  a  loTor 
•ad  U>  others  a  hater  of  discourse ;  for  when  I  hear  a  man  dia 
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of  virtue^  or  of  any  tort  of  wisdom,  who  k  a  true  man 
worthy  of  his  theme,  I  am  delighted  beyond  measure :  and  I 
the  man  and  his  words,  and  note  the  harmony  and  cor> 
ipoudenoe  of  them.     And  such  a  one  I  deem  to  be  the  true 
■iMriiiij  having  in  himself  a  &irer  harmony  than  that  of  the 
Yjt%  or  any  pleasant  instrument  of  music ;  for  truly  he  has  in 
ys  own  life  a  harmony  of  words  and  deeds  arranged,  not  in  the 
toBMni,  or  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  nor  yet  in  the  Lydian,  but 
■I  tlie  tme  Hellenic  mode,  which  is  the  Dorian,  and  no  other, 
a  one  makes  me  merry  with  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and 
I  liear  him  I  am  thought  to  be  a  lover  of  discourse;  so 
am  I  in  drinking  in  his  words.     But  when  I  hear  a  man 
«f  oppoaite  character,  I  am  annoyed ;  and  the  better  he  speaka 
tto  BMMO  I  hate  him,  and  then  I  seem  to  be  a  hater  of  discourse. 
As  to  Socrates,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  words :  but  of  old, 
as  would  seem,  I  have  had  experience  of  his  deeds ;  and  his 
daeds  ahow  that  free  and  noble  sentiments  may  be  expected  .  ^^ 
fatal  him.     And  if  his  words  accord,  then  I  am  of  one 
■ind  with  him  and  shall  be  delighted  to  be  interrogated  by  a 
■aa  aach  as  he  is,  and  shall  not  be  annoyed  at  having  to  learn 
if  faiiii :  for  I  agree  with  Solon,  ^  That  I  would  fiiin  grow  old, 
luaming  many  things."     But  I  must  be  allowed  to  add  of  the 
good  only.     Socrates  must  be  willing  to  allow  that  he  is  a  good 
teaaher,  or  I  shall  be  a  dull  and  uncongenial  pupil :  but  that 
tte  teacher  is  younger,  or  not  as  yet  in  repute  —  anything  of 
that  aoit  ia  of  no  account  with  me.     And  therefore,  Socrates,  I 
five  jon  notice  that  you  may  teach  and  confute  me  as  much  as 
eter  joa  like,  and  also  learn  of  me  anything  which  I  know.    Such 
k  the  opinion  which  I  have  had  of  you  ever  since  that  day  on 
whidi  yon  were  my  companion  in  danger,  and  gave  an  unmis- 
takable proof  of  your  valor.     Therefore,  say  whatever  you  like, 
sad  do  not  mind  about  the  difference  of  our  ages. 

«Sbe.  I  cannot  say  that  either  of  you  show  any  reluctance  to 
lake  coonsel  and  advise  with  me. 

Zfs.  Bat  that  is  our  business,  in  which  I  regard  you  as  hav- 
ing a  oonunon  interest;  for  I  reckon  you  as  one  of  us.  Please 
then  to  take  my  place,  and  find  out  firom  Nidas  and  Laches 
«hat  we  want  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  the  youths,  and  talk  and 
advise  with  them :  for  I  am  old  and  my  memory  is  bad ;  and  I 
do  not  zemember  the  questions  which  I  am  going  to  ask,  or  the 
to  them ;  and  if  there  is  any  interruption  I  am  quite 
I  will  therefore  beg  of  you  to  carry  on  the  proposed  dia> 
I.  • 
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•  1>y  youreelvee ;  and  t  will  listen,  and  Melesiai  laA  I 
iriU  Oct  upon  your  coMduBtons. 

iSbc.  Let  us,  Niciaa  und  Ladies,  comply  with  the  reqneat  of 
Lfumachiia  and  Mclesias.  There  would  be  iio  harm  in  asking 
ourselves  the  tneaiiou  which  was  fii'st  proposed  to  oa :  Who 
have  been  our  owa  instructors  in  this  sort  of  training,  and  whom 
we  have  inade  better  ?  Bat  the  otber  mode  of  cnrrytng  on  the 
inquiry  will  bring  ua  to  the  some  poini,  and  will  be  more  like 
proceeding  from  lir!  "'"or  if  we  knew  that  the  addi- 

tioa  of  Boineihing  ti  some  otiier  thing,  and  ware 

able  to  Qu.ke  the  ad  irly,  we  must  know  how  that 

about  whidi  we  are  be  beet  and  most  easily  at- 

tuned.    Perhaps  7  rstond  what  I  mean.     Then 

let  me  make  my  0  in  chia  way.     Suppose  we 

•ar.   know  that   tb'  ight  makes  better  the  ejM 

which  possess  so  were  able  to  impart  sight 

to  the  eyes,  then,  cit  Id  know  the  nalure  of  atgfal, 

when  asked  how  this  gitt  of  sigtit  may  be  bust  and  most  easily 
attained;  for  if  we  knew  neither  what  sight  ia,  nor  what  hear- 
ing is,  we  should  not  be  very  good  medical  adviaen  about  tba 
eyes,  or  the  eara,  or  about  the  best  mode  of  giving  eight  and 
hearing  to  them. 

La.  That  ia  true,  Socratea. 

Soe,  And  are  not  our  two  friends,  Laches,  at  thia  very  mo- 
ment invitJttg  us  to  consider  in  what  way  the  gift  of  virtne  may 
be  imparted  to  their  eons  for  the  improTement  of  th^  minds  ? 

La.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  must  we  not  first  know  the  nature  of  virtna? 
For  how,  if  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  this,  can  we  advise  any 
«ne  about  the  beat  mode  of  attaining  it? 

La.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Then,  Lachea,  we  may  presume  that  we  know  the  ]i» 
fare  of  virtne? 

La.   Tea. 

•S>«.  And  that  which  we  know  we  mnit  Bonly  be  aUa  to 
teU? 

La.    Certainly, 

Soe.  I  would  not  have  ns  b^n,  my  friend,  with  inqniring 
aboDt  the  whole  of  virtue;  tot  that  may  be  too  much  for  na 
let  ua  first  consider  whether  we  have  a  snffituent  knowledge  of 
a  ])wt ;  that  will  probably  be  an  easier  mode  of  proceeding. 

La.   Let  oa  do  m  you  »ay,  Socratea. 
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Then  which  of  the  parts  of  virtue  shall  we  select  f 
Must  we  not  select  that  to  which  the  use  of  arms  is  supposed  to 
conduce  ?     And  is  not  that  generaUj  supposed  to  be  courage  ? 

La,   Yes,  certainly. 

Soe.  Then,  Laches,  suppose  that  we  first  set  about  determine 
ing  the  nature  of  courage,  and  in  the  second  place  proceed  to 
inquire  how  the  young  men  may  attain  this  quality  of  courage^ 
as  fiur  as  this  is  to  be  effected  by  the  help  of  stupes  and  pur« 
suits.     Try,  and  see  whether  you  can  tell  me  what  is  courage. 

Jjcu  Indeed,  Socrates,  that  is  soon  answered :  he  is  a  man  of 
courage  who  remains  at  his  post,  and  does  not  run  away,  but 
fights  against  the  enemy  ;  of  that  you  may  be  very  certain. 

Soe.  That  is  good,  Laches  ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  I  did  not  ex- 
press myself  clearly ;  and  therefore  you  have  answered  not  the 
question  which  I  intended  to  ask,  but  another. 

La,   What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ?  ^^^ 

Soe,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain ;  you  would  call  a  man 
courageous,  who   remains  at  his   post,   and   fights  with   the 
enemy? 

La,   Certainly  I  should. 

Soe,  And  so  should  I ;  but  what  would  you  say  of  another 
man,  who  fights  fiying,  instead  of  remaining  ? 

La,   How  fiying  ? 

Soe.  Why,  as  the  Scythians  are  said  to  fight,  fiying  as  well 
as  pursuing;  and  as  Homer  says  in  praise  of  the  horses  of 
Aeneas,  that  they  knew  how  to  pursue,  and  fly  quickly  hither 
and  thither ;  and  he  passes  an  encomium  on  Aeneas  himself  as 
having  a  knowledge  of  fear  or  flight,  and  calls  him  an  author  of 
fisar  or  flight 

La,  Yes,  Socrates,  and  there  Homer  is  right ;  for  he  was 
speaking  of  chariots,  as  you  were  speaking  of  the  Scythian 
cavalry,  who  have  that  way  of  fighting ;  but  the  heavy-armed 
Greek  fights,  as  I  say,  remaining  in  his  rank. 

Soe,  And  yet,  Laches,  you  must  except  the  Lacedaemoniant 
at  Plataea,  who,  when  they  came  upon  the  light  shields  of  the 
Persians,  are  said  not  to  have  been  willing  to  stand  and  fight, 
and  to  have  fied;  but  when  the  ranks  of  the  Persians  were 
Im^en,  they  tamed  upon  them  like  cavalry,  and  won  the  bat- 
tle. 

La,   That  is  true. 

Soe*  That  was  my  meaning  when  I  said  that  I  was  to  Uamc 
fm  iMvriiig  put  my  question  badlyi  and  that  this  was  tlie  reasoa 
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of  joai  answering  badly.  For  I  meant  to  actk  jou  not  00)7 
kboQt  ttie  cOLiruge  of  heavy-armeil  soldiers,  but  about  tlie  conragtt 
of  cavalry,  and  every  otlier  style  of  eoldiur ;  aud  not  only  who 
Are  courageous  in  war,  but  wbo  are  oouringeaus  in  perils  by  etta, 
and  who  iji  disease,  or  poverty,  or  ngaiu  iu  politia,  are  oon- 
rageous  ;  and  not  only  wIjo  are  counigeous  against  puin  nr  fear, 
but  miglity  to  contend  against  desirex  and  pleasures,  either  fixed 
in  their  rutik  or  turning  upon  tlieir  enemy.  There  it  this  sort 
of  courage,  is  there  not  ? 

La.    Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  all  these  are  courageous,  but  some  have  coumge  in 
pleasures,  and  some  in  paina ;  some  in  desires,  and  some  in 
fears  i  and  some  are  cowards  under  the  same  couditiona,  as  I 
should  imagine. 

La.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Now  I  was  asking  about  courage  and  cowardice  in  g«D- 
eral.  And  1  will  begin  with  courage,  and  once  more  uk. 
What  is  iliat  common  quality,  which  is  the  siuno  in  all  ihoM 
cases,  and  which  is  callod  courage  ?  Do  you  uudarsiand  uoir 
what  I  mean  7 

La.  Not  over  well. 
.QQ  Soe.  I  mean  this  :  As  I  might  ask  what  is  that  cjoalitj 
which  is  called  i]uickne?a,  and  which  is  found  in  running, 
playing  the  lyre,  speaking,  learning,  and  in  many  other  simiUr 
actions,  or  rather  which  we  |H>ssess  in  nearly  every  aotioa  that 
call  be  mentioned  of  arms  or  legs,  mouth,  voice,  mind  ;  wooU 
you  not  apply  the  term  quickness  to  all  of  them  ? 

La.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  And  suppose  I  were  to  be  asked  by  some  one :  What 
is  that  common  quality,  Socrates,  which,  in  all  these  tiaea  of 
the  word,  you  call  quickness  P  1  should  say  that  wbioh  accom- 
plishes much  in  a  little  time  —  that  I  call  quickness  in  ransing, 
■peaking,  and  every  other  sort  of  action. 

La.  You  would  be  quit©  correcL 

Soc.  Aud  now,  Laches,  do  you  try  and  tell  me.  What  is  that 
common  quality  which  is  called  courage,  and  which  includes  all 
the  various  uses  of  the  term  when  applied  both  to  pleasure  and 
pain,  and  in  oil  the  cnses  whicli  I  was  just  now  mentioning  ? 

La.  1  should  say  that  courage  is  a  sort  of  endurance  of  ths 
toni,  if  I  am  to  epeak  of  the  universal  nature  which  pervadM 
them  all. 

%c    But  that  is  what  we  must  do  if  we  are  to  answer  Uw 
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And  jret  I  cttnnot  say  that  ereiy  kind  of  endurMioo 
f  opanioo,  to  be  deemed  courage.  Hear  mj  reaaon :  I 
^  l^chea,  ilut  you  would  consider  courage  to  be  a  very 

a.    Most  Doble,  ceruinly. 

>c.    Aud  you  would  say  that  a  wUe  endurance  U  aleo  good 

Very  noble. 

Soc    But  what  would  yon  sny  of  a  foolish  endurance  ?     Is 
'  at,  OQ  the  other  band,  to  be  regarded  as  evil  and  huftful  ? 

True. 

Soe.    And  is  anything  noble  which  is  evil  and  bariM  ? 
Xio.   I  ought  not  to  eay  that,  Socrates. 

Sac    Then  you  would  not  admit  that  sort  of  endnranoa  to 
•  connge  —  fir  that  ia  not  noble,  but  ooarage  is  noble  ? 

Ton  ara  ligbL 
Sw^    Then,  according    to    you,  only  the  wise  endurance  to 

I^   True. 

Soc.    But  aa  to  the  epithet  "  wise."  —  wise  in  what  ?     In 
llH  things  small  as  well  as  great?     For  example,  if  a  man  en- 
•  in  spending  his  money  wisely,  knowing  that  by  spending 
"1  aoqaire  more  in  the  end,  do  you  call  him  courageous  ? 
,    AHuredly  noL 

:    Or,  for  example,  if  a  man  is  a  physician,  and  his  son, 
or  KHne  patient  of  his,  has  inflammaiton  of  the  lungs,  and  bega 
ihai  he  may  be  allowed  to  eat  or  drink  sometliing,  and    the 
_  other  refuses  ;  is  tliat  courage? 

La.    No  ;  that  is  not  courage  at  all,  any  more  than  the    .  „. 

Soc.  Again,  take  the  case  of  one  who  endures  in  war,  and 
■  willing  to  fight,  and  wisely  calculates  and  knows  that  othen 
~II  help  him,  and  that  there  will  be  fewer  aud  inferior  men 
im  than  there  are  with  him  ;  and  suppose  that  he  luu 
utagea  of  position  ;  would  you  say  of  such  a  one 
iriio  eodurw  with  all  this  wisdom  and  preparation,  that  he,  or 
some  man  in  the  opposing  army  who  is  in  the  opposite  circam- 
■UDoes  to  these  and  yet  endures  aud  remains  at  bis  post,  is  the 
[  knver? 

/■a.    I  should  say  that  the  latter,  Socrates,  was  the  braver. 
Soc.    But,  surely,  this    i  a  foolish  endurance  in  compariaoa 
I  vhb  the  otlier  ? 

That  is  true. 
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Soe^  Anti  yon  would  say  tbnt  he  who  in  an  enga^ment  of 
MValry  einliii'en,  liaviu^  ilie  ktiowlod^e  of  lioreernnnshlp,  ii  not 
«0  courageous  lU  he  who  eudurea,  having  no  kuowledge  at 
faoraeiiiaiidiip  ? 

La.    Tliut  is  my  »ww. 

Soc,  Aiid  lie  who  fiiiliireB,  having  a  knowted^'e  or  the  nta 
of  iho  sliiig.  or  ilie  bow,  or  liny  other  art,  U  not  «o  cuiira;^0iiiu 
M  lie  who  ciidiii'tiA,  Tiot  having  such  a  knowleilger 

Lit.  True. 

Soc.  And  he  who  duicenda  iuta  a  well,  and  divea.  niid  hutdi 
out  In  Ihis  or  any  Himihir  actiou,  having  no  knowlod^u  of  div 
ii>g.  or  ibe  like,  ix,  as  ym  would  aay,  mora  oouiiigeoua  tbao 
ttioso  who  have  tliis  kunwlodga  ? 

La.    Why,  Sucrntes,  whut  else  can  a  man  say  ? 

Soo.    Notlitti;:,  if  that  is  what  he  thiuka. 

La.     Bi>t  that  \n  whal  I  do  ihink. 

Soc.  And  yet  men  who  ihuH  lun  riskt  and  oodare  are  but 
foolish,  Lnohefi,  in  <x>m]tiii'iHoii  uf  tlii^ie  who  do  ilie  stiiiia  thiuga, 
htviiig  tlie  skill  10  do  thoin. 

Jau    Thnt  U  irue. 

Soc.  But  foolish  boldness  and  eadurance  appeared  before  to 
be  liaie  nud  hurtful  to  tu. 

La,    Quite  irue. 

Soe.  Whereiis  coiinige  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  noble 
quality. 

La.    True. 

.Soe.  And  now  on  the  contrary  nre  are  saying  tliat  the  fool- 
iali  onduriince,  whicii  whs  bi-fore  held  in  ditlionor,  is  courago. 

La,    Very  truu. 

Soe.    And  aru  we  right  in  saying  thut? 

La.    Indeed.  Si)orMles.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  not  right. 

Soc.  Th<>n  accoi-diiig  >o  your  "taiement,  yoii  and  I,  Laohen, 
are  not  alinned  to  ihu  Dorian  mode,  whieh  is  n  harmony  of 
woi^la  und  dueils  i  for  our  deeds  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
words.  Any  one  would  ■'ay  that  we  had  courage  who  aaw  ni 
iu  ac-tiou,  but  not,  1  imagine,  he  who  heard  us  talking  about 
oounigQ  Just  now. 

La.    Thai  is  most  Irue, 

iSoc.    And  is  this  onnrlition  of  oum  satisraclory  ? 

JjO.    Quite  the  rureno. 

Sac  Siippiise,  liowuver,  that  wd  admit  onr  prineiplt  (•  ■ 
uenaiu  eitent. 
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Xm»  Wlittt  priadple  ?    And  what  are  we  to  admit  f         .  g . 

&e.   The  principle  of  endurance.     Let  at  too  endure 
ttid  persevere  in  the  inquiry,  and  then  courage  will  not  laogh 
at  our  faint-heartedoeas  in  searching  for  courage ;  which  after 
all  may,  very  likely,  be  endurance. 

Lbu  I  am  ready  to  go  on,  Socrates ;  and  yet  I  am  unused 
lo  investigations  of  this  sorL  But  the  spirit  of  controversy 
ha3  been  aroused  in  me  by  what  has  been  said ;  and  I  am 
Teadly  grieve<l  at  being  thus  unable  to  express  my  meaning. 
For  I  fiuMxy  that  I  do  know  the  nature  of  Courage ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  she  has  slipped  away  from  me,  and  I  cannot  get 
bold  of  her  and  tell  her  nature. 

jSoc  But,  my  dear  friend,  should  not  the  good  sportsman 
loQow  the  track,  and  not  be  lazy  ? 

Xo.    Certainly,  he  should. 

Soe.  And  shall  we  invite  Nicias  to  join  us?  he  may  be 
better  at  the  sport  than  we  are.     What  do  you  say  ? 

La.   I  should  Uke  that 

Soe,  Come  then,  Nicias,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  your 
firiends,  who  are  tossing  on  the  waves  of  argument,  and  at  the 
last  gaap :  you  see  our  extremity,  and  may  save  uf>,  and  also 
settle  your  own  opinion,  if  you  will  tell  us  what  you  think 
about  courage. 

Nie.  I  have  been  thinking,  Socrates,  that  you  and  Laches 
are  not  defining  courage  in  the  right  way ;  for  you  have  for- 
gotten an  excellent  saying  which  I  have  heard  £rom  your  own 
lipa. 

Soe.  What  is  that,  Nicias? 

JSie.  1  have  often  heard  you  say  that  ^  Every  man  is  good 
in  that  in  which  he  is  wise,  and  bad  in  that  in  which  he  is  nn- 


Soe^   That  is  certainly  true,  Nicias. 

JSfie.  And   therefiire  if  the  brave  man  ia  good,  he  is  alse 


Sac   Do  yon  hear  him,  Laches  ? 
Za.    Yes,  I  hear  him,  but  I  don't  quite  understand  him. 
Soe.   I  think  that  I  understand  him ;  and  he  appears  to 
lO  mean  that  courage  is  a  sort  of  wisdom. 
Iaju    What  sort  of  wisdom,  SocrHtes  ? 
Soe.    That  is  a  question  which  you  must  ask  of  Nicias. 
Xo.    Tes. 
Soe,   Tell  lim  Jien,  Nicias,  what  you  mean  by  this  wikbm ; 


on  th* 
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tar  70D  larelf  do  not  mean  the  wUiIom  which  pla/i  on  th* 
floU? 

Ifie.    Cortainlj  not. 

•Sue.    Nor  the  wisdom  which  plays  the  lyre ! 

Nic.    No. 

Soe,    Bat  what  is  this  knowleitge  then,  nnd  of  what  ? 

La.  I  think  that  you  put  the  question  lo  hira  very  well, 
Srcraies  ;  and  I  would  like  him  to  aay  what  la  the  nature  of 
this  kaowledge  or  wisilora. 

ig.        Jfie.    I  mean  (o  say,  Teaches,  that  courage  Is  the  knowl- 
edge of  that  which  iuBfiirea  fear  or  confidence  in  war,  or 
in  anytliing. 

La,    How  strangely  he  is  talking.  SooraiO". 

Soe.    What  makes  you  sHy  that,  Laches  ? 

La,  What  makes  me  nay  that?  VfUj  luroly  conraga  ia 
fine  thing,  and  wiadom  another.  • 

Soe,    Thnt  is  just  what  Nicim  denies.  ^hJ 

La,    Ye»,  that  is  what  he  denies  in  his  foolishnem.  ^H 

Soe,    Shall  we  enlighten  liim  instead  of  abusing  him  ?       ^^3 

yie.  Lnchea  docs  not  want  to  enlighten  me,  Socrates;  bnt 
having  heen  proved  to  bo  t^dking  nonsejise  himself,  he  wants  to 
prove   that  I  liavB  been  doin;;  llie  sume. 

Lit.  Very  true,  Nioias  ;  and  you  are  Talking  noQaense,  as  I 
■hall  endeavor  to  show.  Let  me  ask  yi>u  a  (question :  Do  not 
physicians  know  the  dangers  of  disense  ?  or  do  the  courageoas 
know  them?  or  are  the  pliy^iicians  ihu  snme  as  the  courageous? 

Jfic.  Not  at  all. 

La.  No  more  than  the  huslinntlmen  who  know  the  dangen 
of  husbandry,  or  othur  master*  of  crafts,  who  have  a  knowledge 
of  that  which  inspire*  them  with  fear  or  confidence  in  their 
own  crafbt,  and  yet  tliey  are  not  courageous  a  whit  the  moro 
for  thai. 

Soe.  What  is  Iiaches  saying,  Niclos ;  he  appears  to  be  say- 
ii^  something. 

Jfie.  Tes,  he  is  saying  something,  hut  something  which  is 
not  true. 

Soe.    How  is  that  ? 

Nie.  Why.  because  ho  does  not  see  tiiat  the  physidan's 
knowledge  only  extends  to  the  nature  of  beitltl)  and  disease  : 
be  can  tell  the  sick  man  that,  and  nothing  more.  Do  yon 
imagiue.  Laches,  lliai  the  physician  knows  whether  health  of 
iitease  is  the  more  lerriblu  lo  a  man  ?     Had  nut  many  a  man 


me  things  are  terriblo  to 
those  to  irhom  to  lire  ia 
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r  get  op  from  a  sick  bed?    I  should  like  to  know 

r  jon  think  that  life  is  Hlirays  betwr  ihan  death.     Maj 

I  Bot  death  often  be  the  better  of  the  two  ? 

io.   Yes,  I  oertniuly  think  that 

yie.  Ami  do  you  think  that  ihe 

I  those  to  wlioin  to  die  is  better,  and 

I  better? 

La.  CertAiiily  not. 

Ifie.  And  do  you  snppose  that  the  physician  or  any  other 
I  vtiat  knows  this,  or  any  one  indeed,  exoept  he  who  is  skilled 
1  in  the  grounds  of  fear  and  hope  ?  And  him  I  call  the  con- 
ingeoos. 

Soc.   Do  you  understand  his  mcaniDg,  Laches  ? 

La.   Yes ;   I  suppose  that,  in  his  way  of  speaking,  the  sooth- 

•yets  are  courageous.     For  who  but  one  of  them  can  know  to 

rliom  to  die  or  to  live  is  belter  ?    And  yet,  Niaius,  would  yon 

K  allow  that  you  are  yourself  a  aootliBayer,  or  are  you  neither 

Laoothntyer  nor  oourageoas  ? 

/Re.  What!   do  you  mean  to  B&y  that  the  soothsayer  ought 
■  to  know  the  grounds  of  hope  or  fear  ? 
La.  Indeed  I  do  :  who  but  he  ? 

Hie.  JUnch  rather  1  should  say  he  of  whom  I  speak  ;  for  the 
tiMMliaayer  ought  to  know  only  the  signs  of  thin<^  that  are 
a  come  to  pass,  whether  dealh  or  diBease,  or  loss  of  .-- 
y,  or  victory,  or  defeat  in  war,  or  in  any  sort  of 
:  but  to  whom  the  sutTering  or  not  Buffering  of  these 
B  will  be  for  the  best,  cikn  no  more  be  decided  by  the  sooth- 
Chan  by  one  who  is  no  soothsayer. 

1  cannot  undentnnd  wliat  Niciaa  would  be  at,  Socrates ; 
the  courageous  man  as  neither  a  soothsayer,  nor 
D  any  other  character,  unless  he  moans  to  saj 
e  is  a  god.  Sly  opinion  is  that  he  does  not  like  honestly 
t  eonfess  that  he  is  talking  iinnsenBe.  but  that  he  shuffles  up 
nd  down  in  order  to  conceid  the  ditficuUy  into  which  he  hat 
,  himself.  You  and  I,  Socnitas.  might  have  practiced  a 
now,  if  we  had  only  wanted  to  avoid  the  ap- 
wrance  of  contradiction.  And  if  we  had  been  argning  in  a 
Uurt  of  law  there  miglil  have  been  reason  in  this  ;  hut  why 
a  deck  himself  out  with  vain  words  el  a  meeting  of 
ienda  such  as  this  7 

[  quite  i^ree  with  you.  Laches,  that    he  should  noL 
lat  perhaps  Nicias  is  Beri:)us,  and  not  merely  talking  for  the 
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Hke  of  UlkiDg.  Let  m  ask  Lirn  (o  ozpiuD  what  be  memi^ 
■tid  if  hu  liu  reaflon  ou  hia  sida  wu  will  agree  with  him ;  if  no^ 
we  will  instruct  liim- 

La.  Do  you,  Socrates,  if  you  like,  luk  bim ;  I  think  thftt  I 
have  flskHl  ouough. 

Soe.  \  don't  ioe  why  I  should  not ;  and  my  question  will  do 
for  both  of  iia. 

La,  Very  pood. 

Soc.  Tlieu  lell  me,  Niciua,  or  rather  tvll  iis.  for  Laches  and 
1  are  partners  in  ilie  arguiuvnt :  Do  you  mean  to  ullirm  that 
courage  is  the  kuowledge  of  the  grounds  of  hope  aiid  feur  ? 

Mc.  I  do. 

Sue.  And  that  is  a  very  apeciul  knowledi^e  which  is  not  pos- 
aeseed  by  the  physiciun  or  prophet,  who  will  not  he  ixiurageous 
3dIom  tliuy  luperudil  this  partitiulai'  knowledge.  Tlial  in  what 
you  were  saying  ? 

JWc.  I  was. 

Soe.  Then  cnumgo  is  not  a  thini;  whioh  every  pig  wouM 
h»e,  any  more  llian  he  would  have  knowledge,  as  the  proverb 
•ays? 

JVic.  I  think  nol. 

Soe.  Clearly  not,  Nicias ;  not  even  such  a  big  pig  aa  ths 
Crotnn]youi>in  >ow  would  be  called  by  you  courageotn.  And 
this  1  say  not  as  a  Joke,  but  becnutie  I  tliiiik  thnt  he  who  no- 
■enle  to  your  doctrine,  tlisi  ooumge  is  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
grounds  of  fear  and  hope,  cannot  allow  ihac  any  wild  beast  u 
courageous,  unless  he  admits  tlmt  a  lion,  or  a  leopurd,  or  per- 
haps a  boar,  or  a:iy  other  animal,  iius  a  de<;ree  of  wisdom  which 
but  a  few  liumnn  beings,  and  these  oidy  with  diflicalty,  attain, 
tie  who  takes  your  view  of  courage  must  afHrm  tliat  a  lion,  and 
a  stag,  and  a  bull,  ttnd  a  monkey,  luve  equally  little  preten- 
tions to  cunrage. 

...  Xa.  Capital,  Socrates  ;  by  the  gods,  that  is  truly  good. 
And  I  hope,  Niaiiis,  tbat  you  will  tell  us  wbether  ibeas 
animida,  which  we  nil  admit  to  be  courtkgeous,  are  really  <*i>er 
than  mankind  ;  or  whether  you  will  liave  the  boldness,  in  tlia 
%ce  of  universal  opinion,  to  deny  their  coamge. 

iKe.  Why,  Laches,  I  don't  call  animals  or  any  other  things 
iiourageout,  wbicb  have  no  fear  of  dangers,  because  they  ara 
ignoruiil  of  them,  but  feurltss  itnd  seuHeless  only.  Do  yo« 
tbhik  that  I  should  call  little  children  courteous,  which  fe*r  nc 
dangers  because  they  know  none  ?     Thera  is  a  difference^  aa  1 
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Ao«ld  iwgiBOy  between  feariessoess  and  OMirage,  Now  I  aa 
if  opinion  tkat  thoughtful  courage  is  a  quality  ponoMod  by  veiy 
few,  bat  that  rashness,  and  boldoess,  and  fearlessnassp  which  hm 
no  forethought,  are  very  oommon  qualities  poesodsed  by  many 
men,  many  women^  many  children,  many  animahi.  And  you, 
and  men  in  general,  call  by  the  term  ^courageous*'  aotions 
which  I  call  rash,  and  my  courageous  actions  are  wise  actions. 

La*  Behold,  Socrates,  how  admirably,  as  he  thinks,  he  dresses 
himself  out  in  words,  while  seeking  to  deprive  of  the  honor 
cf  coonigfs   those  whom  all   the  world   acknowledges   to  be 


Sic  Be  of  good  cheer,  Laches ;  for  I  am  quite  willing  to 
say  of  you  and  also  of  Lamachus,  and  of  many  other  Athenians, 
that  yon  are  courageous  and  therefore  wise. 

IdL  I  could  answer  that ;  but  I  would  not  have  yon  cast  in 
ay  teeth  that  I  am  a  haughty  Aexonian. 

Soe.  I  would  not  have  you  auswer  him,  far  I  £uiicy,  Tiscihes, 
thai  you  have  not  discovered  whence  his  wisdom  comes ;  he  has 
got  idl  this  from  my  friend  Damon,  and  Damon  is  always  with 
Prodicns,  who,  of  all  the  Sophists,  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
taker  to  pieces  of  words  of  this  sort. 

LcL  Yes,  Socrates  ;  and  the  exHinioation  of  such  niceties  is  a 
much  more  suitable  employment  for  a  Sophist  than  for  a  great 
ataietoum  whom  the  city  chooses  to  preside  over  her. 

Soc  But  still,  my  sweet  friend,  a  great  statesman  is  just  the 
man  to  have  a  great  mind.  And  I  think  that  the  view  which 
la  iw;*plift<i  in  Nicias'  deiinition  of  courage  is  worthy  of  ex» 
■mination. 

Xo.  Then  examine  fi>r  yourself,  Socrates. 

Soe.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do,  my  dear  friend*  Don% 
liowever,  suppose  that  I  shall  let  you  out  of  the  partnership; 
for  I  shall  expect  you  to  apply  your  mind,  and  join  with  me  in 
the  oonsideration  of  the  question. 

Xo.  I  do  not  object  if  you  think  that  I  ought. 

Soe.  Yes,  I  do ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you,  Nicias,  to  begin    ^^ 
again.     You  remember  that  we  originally  considered  coor- 
i|pe  to  be  a  part  of  virtue. 

iWc  Very  true. 

&e.  And  you  yourself  said  that  this  was  a  part,  and  that 
diere  were  many  other  parts,  all  of  which  together  are  called 


Nic  Oertainly 
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Sat.  Do  joa  agree  with  me  About  the  ports  ?  For  I  nj 
tlutt  jnatice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  are  all  of  them  part*  of 
Tirtne  ai  nell  a«  courage.      Would  you  uot  lay  the  aame  ? 

^ie.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Well  then,  about  iW  we  are  agreed.  And  now  lut 
o»  proceed  a  step,  and  see  whether  we  are  equally  agreed  about 
the  fearful  and  the  hopeful.  Let  me  tell  you  my  own  optnioQ 
and  if  I  am  wrong  you  shall  set  me  right ;  my  opinion  is  that 
the  terrible  aud  the  hopeful  are  the  things  which  do  or  do  not 
create  fear,  and  that  fear  is  uot  of  the  present,  nor  of  the  past, 
but  is  of  future  and  expected  evil.  Do  yoa  not  agree  to  that, 
Iioches? 

La.  Yes,  Socrates,  entirely. 

Soe.  That  is  my  view,  Nirdas ;  the  terrible  things,  u  I 
■honld  say,  are  the  evils  which  are  future  :  and  the  hopeful  an 
the  good  or  not  evil  things  which  are  fiiture.  Do  yoa  or  do 
joa  not  agree  in  this  ? 

Jfic.   I  agree. 

Soe.    And  tlie  knowledge  of  these  things  you  call  courage  ? 

jWc.    Precisely. 

■S^.  Aiid  now  let  me  see  whether  you  agree  with  Laches 
and  myself  in  a  third  point. 

Jfie.    What  is  that  ? 

Soe.  I  will  tall  you.  He  and  I  have  a  notioQ  that  there  ia 
not  one  knowledge  or  science  of  the  past,  another  of  the  pres- 
•nt,  a  third  of  what  will  be  and  will  be  best  in  the  future ;  but 
that  of  alt  three  there  is  one  science  only :  for  example,  there 
b  one  science  of  medicine  which  is  coucerned  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  health  equally  in  all  times,  present,  past,  and  future  ; 
ud  of  husbandry  in  like  manner,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
productions  of  the  eartli.  And  as  to  the  general's  art,  yon 
yourselves  will  be  my  witnesses,  that  the  general  has  to  chink 
of  the  future  aa  nell  as  the  present ;  and  he  considers  that  he 
is  not  to  bo  the  servant  of  the  soothsayer,  but  his  master,  be- 
.Qjj  cause  he  knows  better  what  is  happening  or  is  likely  to 
happen  in  war  :  and  accordingly  the  law  places  the  soolJi* 
layer  under  the  general,  and  not  the  general  under  the  sooth- 
sayer.    Am  I  not  correct,  Laches  ? 

La.    Quito  correct. 

Soe,  And  do  you,  Nicias,  also  acknowledge  that  the  uma 
■dance  has  ooderstandiag  of  the  same  things,  whether  fdtnr& 
snaent,  or  past  ? 
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JRCi  Tes,  indeed,  Socrates ;  that  is  my  opinioiL 
Acs.  And  ooanigey  my  friend,  is,  as  you  say,  a  knowledge  ef 
the  feailbl  and  of  the  hopefal  ? 
Sit.   Yes. 

jSm.  And  the  fearftdi  and  the  hopeful,  are  admitted  to  be 
&tare  goods  and  future  evils  ? 

IRc  True. 

Soe*  And  the  same  sdenoe  has  to  do  with  the  same  things 
in  Ibe  Intare  or  at  any  time  ? 

Nie.  That  is  true. 

jSm.  Then  courage  is  not  the  science  which  is  concerned 
with  the  fearful  and  hopeful,  for  they  are  future  only ;  and 
eowrage,  like  the  other  sciences,  is  concerned  not  only  with  good 
and  evil  of  the  future,  but  of  the  present,  and  past,  and  of  any 
tine? 

Nic   That,  as  I  suppose,  is  true. 

Soc  Then  the  answer  which  you  have  given,  Nicias,  in* 
dudes  only  a  third  part  of  courage ;  but  our  question  extended 
to  the  whole  nature  of  courage :  and  according  to  your  view, 
that  18,  according  to  your  present  view,  courage  is  not  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  hopeful  and  the  fearful,  but  seems  to  include 
nearly  every  good  and  evil  without  reference  to  time.  What 
do  you  say  to  that  alteration  in  your  statement  ? 

IRe.   1  agree  to  that,  Socrates. 

SaCm  But  then,  my  dear  friend,  if  a  man  knew  all  good  and 
evil,  and  how  they  are,  and  have  been,  and  will  be  produced, 
would  he  not  be  perfect,  aiid  wanting  in  no  virtue,  whether  jus- 
tice, or  temperance,  or  holiness  ?  He  would  possess  them  all, 
and  he  would  know  which  were  dangers  and  which  were  not, 
and  guard  against  them  whether  they  were  supernatural  or  nat- 
ural ;  and  he  would  provide  the  good,  as  he  would  know  how 
to  deal  with  gods  or  men. 

IRc  I  think,  Socrates,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  yon  say. 

Soe.  But  then,  Nidas,  courage,  according  to  this  new  defini* 
tion  of  yours,  instead  of  being  a  part  of  virtue  only,  will  be  all 
virtue? 

Hie.   I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Soe.  But  we  were  saying  that  courage  is  one  of  the  parts  of 
virtue? 

Sic   Yes,  that  was  what  we  were  saying. 

Sue.   And  that  is  in  contradiction  with  our  present  view  ? 


J/tA  That  mpptBxt  to  be  tin  ea««. 

Soo.    Then.  Niaiu,  we  have  not  ducov«red  what  c<Mirag»  Ir 

JKc.  Wo  hiive  not, 
^f.f.  La.  And  yut,  fricud  NiciiLS,  I  imagiued  tbut  you  wovld 
bi»«  miule  ihtt  discovery,  as  you  w«re  so  ooDtamptaoBs  of 
the  answers  which  I  made  to  Socrates.  I  hnd  Tery  greM 
liupea  thnt  you  would  huvo  been  euHi^htened  by  lb«  wiMlom  of 
Dboioii. 

Nic.  I  perceive.  Laches,  that  you  think  nothiag  of  hinteg' 
dt»iplayed  your  igiiorance  of  the  nature  of  courage,  but  you  look 
oiiiy  to  see  vrhether  I  hava  uol  made  a  similar  displttj  i  iMid  if 
wo  are  botii  equally  igiiorimt  a£  tka  thingft  whiuh  a  man  wbo-tB' 
good  for  aiijduog  should  know,  tbat^  I  sitpposo,  will  bo  of  n* 
ooasequeuce.  You  canutnlj'  appeal  to  rae  very  ti)c»  the  re«t  of 
the  world,  looking  at  your  neighbor  and  nut  at  yourself,  I  am- 
of  opinion  that  eiiongb  bos  b««d  said,  ou  the  lultjeot  of  dlscuo- 
Mou  1  and  if  anythJMg  has  been  imperfiMlly  sud.  lliHt  mny  be 
hejieaftar  corrocted  by  the  help  of  Dninoii,  whom  you  think  tO' 
deride,  although  you  have  Dover  seen  him,  and  with  the  help  of' 
others.  And  when  I  atn  «Mti8lie<l  mysulli  I  will  fVooly  imparb 
my  aatiafaction  to  you,  for  1  tbltik  that  yon  are  v«ry  much  iU' 
want  of  knowledge. 

La.  You  (ire  a  phitoiophor,  Nioias ;  of  that  I  am  aware : 
nevertheletis  I  would  rei^ommend  Lysimachua  and  U-ek'sias  not 
to  take  you  and  ma  a«  ailvisors'  about  the  oducaLioii  of  their 
obiJdren )  but,  as  I  said  nt  first,  they  should  ask  Soarat«s ;  and 
If-  my  aoDs  wera  old  enough,  I  would  hare  ask«d  him  myself^ 

Nia.  To  tbat  I  quitu  agree,  if  Socrates  is  willing  to  utks 
tkam  under  his  charge.  I  should  not  wisli  for  any  one  else  to 
be  llie  tutor  of  Niaeratus.  Bat  I  observe  that  when  I'  meniJo* 
tbe  nmlloF  to  him  be  recommends  to  me  some  othur  tutor  aiuf 
refuses  himself.  Perhaps  he  may  be  more  ready  to  listen  to 
you,  Lyeimacluu. 

Lyt.  He  ought,  Nicias :  for  certainly  I  would  do  things  Ibr 
him  which  I  would  uot  do  for  many  others.  What  do  you  say, 
'Socrates—-  will  you  oomply  ?  And  are  you  ready  to  give  b»> 
UBtauce  in  thtj  improvemtint  of  the  youths? 

Soc.  Indeed,  Lyiimaehu^,  I  should  be  very  wrong  in  refiiR- 
Jig  to  aid  i a  tlm  improvement  of  anybody.  And  if  I  had 
shown  in  this  coDverBatiou  tbat  I  hud  a  knowledge  which  N'oiaa 
anil  Laches  have  not,  then  I  admit  that  you  would  be  right  in 
■Dviting  me  to  perform  ibis  duty ;  but  as  we  are  all  in  the  sam* 
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porplezitf,  why  should  one  of  as  be  preferred  to  another  ?  I 
certamlj  think  that  no  one  should ;  and  under  these  cir-  ^ai 
let  me  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice  (and  this 
not  go  further  than  ourselves).  I  maintain,  my  friends, 
that  every  one  of  us  should  seek  out  the  best  teacher  whom  he 
can  find,  first  for  ourselves,  and  then  for  the  youth,  regardless 
of  expense  or  anything.  But  I  cannot  advise  that  we  remain 
as  we  are.  And  if  any  one  laughs  at  us  for  going  to  school  at 
oar  age,  I  would  quote  to  them  the  authority  of  Homer,  who 

iaya,tluU  — 

"  ModflitT  ii  not  good  fot  %  Mody  bhui*** 

Lei  oa  then,  regardless  of  the  remarks  which  are  made  npon  ns, 
■Mke  the  education  of  the  youths  our  own  education. 

Zfs.  I  like  your  proposal,  Socrates  ;  and  as  I  am  the  oldest, 
I  am  also  the  most  eager  to  go  to  school  with  the  boys.  Let 
me  beg  a  &vor  of  you :  come  to  my  house  to-morrow  at  dawn, 
and  we  will  advise  about  these  matters.  For  the  present,  let 
ns  make  an  end  of  the  conversation. 

SiK.  I  will  come  to  you  to-morrow,  Lysimarfina,  as  yon  pio- 
God  willing^ 
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Tbb  PrattgovMi  lika  Mvcml  of  tba  DMogoea  of  natot  Ir  pa§ 
hvi  tka  Boatb  of  SoonOcs.  iriut  describes  &  converaedoa  wblch  had 
Hktn  ptac«  bctwneo  himself  and  Um  greU  Sofibttt  at  the  house  of 
Wi>B —  "  the  BMn  wliu  hud  ipaot  more  upon  the  SopUota  than  sU 
^  !■«  (if  the  world,'  ai>d  in  ahieh  the  learned  Hippiot  and  the 
f'Tf*''"'  Fradicos  had  also  fiharcd,  a>  well  a«  Aldbiades  and 
fiiiuas,  both  of  wham  tiud  »  few  words  —  ht  the  preaeoce  of  a  tU»- 
fcpiAnii  campoair  coiuinitig  of  disciplei  of  Prota^rss  and  of 
iMriilig  AtheniiuiB  buloDgin^  M  the  Socnttjc  cirr^le.  Tlie  Dialovna 
ncaiDHWM  with  a  rauuset  on  the  port  of  Hipporrsi«(  that  Soerate* 
wakl  kuiodiiuo  him  l^  t^  wl«bm(ed  teacben  Ih  has  come  before 
tt»  dawn  hod  rison  ta  [«nity  hi«  teal.  Sonates  mudemlM  his  exoit»- 
acnt  aail  adviKci  him  to  liod  out  "  what  Protagoras  will  make  of 
hin."  betbn  hu  beuimes  his  pupil. 

Tlwv  go  togothor  to  the  house  of  Callins ;  and  Socrates,  after  ot- 
pkiMng  the  pniTpDae  of  their  visit  to  Protagoras,  adn  the  ijueitioti 
*Wh;Ab«  will  uiake  of  Hlppooratos?"  Pntagoras  annwers,  "That 
he  wilt  make  him  a  better  sad  a  wiser  man."  "  Bnt  io  whnt  will  he 
b*  bntsr?  "  —  Socrstoa  desires  t»  bars  a  moro  precise  answer.  Pro- 
lipns  repliesi  "  That  he  will  teach  him  prudence  in  atTninr  prfrUa- 
MA  pnblie ;  ia  diort,  the  science  or  knowled^  of  human  liffa." 

TUft  as  Soorates  admitB,  is  a  noble  professiun  :  but  he  is  donbtfiiL 
—  or  imther  would  ham  been,  if  ProUgoraB  had  not  aieurod  him  of 
b — -whetfaer  foob  knowlodge  can  be  taught.  And  this  for  two 
(1)  Beeuise  the  AthenlaD  people,  who  reco^ice  in  their 
tlw  diatinction  between  the  skilled  and  the  onskitled,  do 
aoj  distinction  between  ifa«  trained  potiddin  and  tlw 
(3)  Because  die  wisest  and  best  Atheniaji  citizens  do 
their  SODS  political  virtue.      Wttl   Protagoras  explain  tlii* 


FioUgoiaa  ezpl^ns  his  views  in  the  fonn  of  so  apologne,  in  whieb, 
Uter  IVonetheus  hod  given  men  (he  arts,  Zeu8  b  represented  ■•- 
■■diD^  Ilcnnes  to  them,  bearing;  with  him  Jtislioe  and  Beverenoa. 
Thatn  are  not,  like  the  arts,  to  be  imputed  to  a  fbw  only,  but  all  OMS 
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an  to  be  parUken  of  them.  Tberdbre  the  AtheniKD  peopU  va 
right  In  distinguifihing  between  the  ekillcd  and  uoskUled  in  the  utMt 
•nd  not  butwuen  skilled  und  unskiiled  poIiticUnB.  (1)  For  all  men 
hkve  the  political  virtues  to  a  certain  degree,  and  whether  they  have 
them  or  not  are  oliliged  to  say  that  they  have  thorn.  A  man  woulil 
be  thought  a  madman  who  profi'SBol  an  art  whkh  he  did  not  know ; 
and  he  would  bv  equally  thought  a  madman  if  he  did  not  profuiR  a 
virtue  which  he  had  not.  (2)  And  that  the  political  virtues  can  be 
taught  and  acijulrod.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  puniah  evil-doerft,  with  a  view  to  prevention,  of 
course —  mere  retribution  ie  for  beast*,  and  not  for  men.  (3)  An- 
other proof  of  this  is  the  education  of  youtl),  which  begins  almost 
u  loon  as  Ihey  can  speak,  and  is  continued  by  the  stat«,  when  they 
pa8B  out  of  the  control  of  iJieir  pareDt«.  (4)  Nor  is  there  any  in- 
consistency in  wise  and  good  fathers  having  foolish  and  worthlcM 
tons ;  for  (a)  in  the  Urat  place  the  yDun)>  do  not  learn  of  their 
(kthoM  only,  but  of  all  the  citizens ;  and  (A)  this  is  partly  a  matter 
of  chance  and  of  natural  gifts :  the  sons  of  a  great  atateamaD  are  not 
necessarily  great  statcamun  any  more  than  the  sons  of  a  good  artist 
are  necessarily  good  artists.  (6}  The  error  of  Socrates  lies  in  sup* 
posing  that  tiicrc  are  no  teachers,  when  all  men  are  teachers.  Only 
a  few,  like  Protagoras  himself,  are  ftoniowhut  better  than  others. 

Socrates  is  highly  delighted,  and  quite  tatislied  with  this  explana- 
tion of  Protagoras.  But  he  ha-i  still  a  doubt  lingering  in  his  mind. 
Protagoras  hat  spoken  of  the  virtues  :  are  they  many,  or  one  ?  aro 
they  parts  of  a  whole,  or  difforcnt  names  of  the  same  thing  ?  Prr^ 
tagoras  replies  that  they  are  parts,  like  the  parts  of  a  face,  which 
have  their  several  functions,  and  no  one  part  is  like  any  other  part 
Thia  admission,  which  has  been  somewhat  hastily  made,  it  now 
taken  np  and  cross-examined   by  Socrates  : 

"  Is  justice  just,  and  is  holiness  holy  7  And  ara  justice  and  holi- 
ness opposed  to  one  another?  " —  "  Then  justice  Is  unholy."  Pro 
tagoras  would  rather  say  that  jusUce  it  different  from  bolineit,  and 
yet  in  a  certain  point  of  view  nearly  the  same.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, escape  in  tiiis  way  from  the  cunning  of  Socniten,  who  entanglet 
him  into  an  admission  that  everything  iiaa  but  one  opposite.  Folly, 
&r  example,  is  opposed  to  windom  ;  and  folly  it  also  opposed  to  tem- 
perance ;  and  therefore  temperance  and  wisdom  are  ibe  aaine. 
And  holinets  has  been  already  admitted  to  be  nearly  the  same  m 
juitloe.     Tempnrance,    thereibre,   has    now    to    be    compared  wHb 

Protagoras,  whose  temper  begins  to  get  a  tittle  ruffled  at  the 
pncew  to  which  be  has  been  subjected,  is  aware  that  he  will  toon 
be  oompelled  by  the  dialectics  of  SoeraUs  to  admit  that  the  tem- 
perate is  the  just,  lie  therefore  defends  himself  with  Ids  favorite 
veepon;  that  is  to  say,  ho  makes  a  long  speech  not  much  t 
point,  which  elicits  the  applause  of  the  audience. 
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a  MVt  of  uterinde,  which  commencei  with  a  deuUf*- 
B  the  pan  of  Socrai«s  that  he  caaaot  follow  a  long  (pcecfa.  and 
e  be  mnat  b«g  Protnconu  to  speak  tborler.  Aj  PruUgcma 
•  (a  aooominodate  him,  he  rues  to  diipart,  but  is  delaineU  hj 
i,  whs  thinks  him  onreiuiODable  in  not  aUowin^  Protagoras  Iha 
J  Khieh  he  takes  himwlf  of  speaking  as  be  likes.  But  Alci- 
■  aacven  that  the  two  cases  are  not  paralleL  For  Soeratee 
M  In*  ioabUitj  to  speak  long ;  will  Protagoras  ia  like  niaoner 
'   '  e  his  inaUli^  to  speak  aboK  ? 

la  at  modeiMion  are  urged  lint  in  a  few  words  by  Critiaa, 
I  hj  Pradicns  in  balanced  and  senlentious  liuiguage  :  and 
[trapoeei  an  umpre.  But  who  is  to  l>e  the  umpire  ?  rvjoio* 
;  be  would  rather  suggest  aa  a  compromise  that  Protogorai 
1  v^  and  he  will  answer.     To  (his  Protagoras  yields  a  r«luo- 

nvugorM  •electa  aa  the  thesis  of  his  questions  a  poem  of  ^moii- 
of  Ceoa,  in  which  be  profeases  to  find  a  coalradiction.     Rnl 


d  iben  reproachea  Rttacua  for  baring  said,  "  Hard  is  it  to  be  good." 
'a  this  to  be  reconciled  1  Socmteh  who  is  fiimiUar  with  the 
k,  is  embairassed  at  first,  and  invokes  the  aid  of  Prodlcus  the 
inst  come  to  the  help  of  his  countrjoian,  but  appureollj 
oolj  with  the  intention  of  flattering  bin)  into  absurdities.  First  ■ 
dtstinctioD  is  drawn  between  (ctiui)  to  be,  and  (ycriirfiai)  to  be* 
oub;  to  become  good  is  difficult;  to  be  good  is  easy.  Then  the 
wdrd  difficult  or  hsjd  ia  explained  to  mean  "  evil "  in  the  Cean  dialect. 
lb  all  tluf  Kodieos  assents ;  but  when  Protagoras  reclaimn.  Socratei 
i^^  witbdnwt  Prodicus  finn  the  Iray,  under  the  pretense  that  hia 
MMDtwM  maXj  intended  to  test  the  wits  of  his  advereary.  He  theo 
proccoda  to  gire  another  and  more  elaborate  eiplaoatioa  of  the  wbolo 
paaaagb     Tlie  explanation  is  as  follows : 

rnie  lAcedaemonians  are  great  philosophers  (although  this  ii  a 
ftet  whkh  is  not  generally  known)  \  and  the  soul  of  their  philosophy 
ii  brvrilf ,  which  wa*  also  the  style  of  priniitiTe  antiquity  and  of  tL« 
wrec  Mgee.  Now  I^ttacas  bad  a  saying,  "  Hard  is  it  to  be  good  : " 
SinwHudee  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of  this  saying,  and  wrote  a  poem 
which  waa  designed  to  controvert  it.  No,  says  he,  I^ttacus ;  aot 
'■hard  to  he  good,"  but  "  hard  to  become  good."  Socrates  proceeds 
Id  aigoe  in  *  highly  impRsiive  manner  that  the  whole  composition 
b  inteiided  as  an  attack  upon  Pittacus.  This,  though  maaifestly 
■bMnd,  is  accepted  by  the  company,  and  meets  with  the  xpecial  ap- 
pniral  of  Hippias,  who  has  however  a  favorite  interpretation  of  hi* 
•*n,  which  be  is  requested  by  Alcibiades  to  defer. 

Thm  aKguatai  i*  now  reenmed,  not  without  aome  dii  lainlbl  i» 
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t  tlw  practice  of  introducing  the  pooU,  wfes 
•URht  not  to  bo  aliowHl,  any  more  than  flute-eirU,  to  come  into  good 
•ocietjr.  lUea'n  un-n  tboti^'litu  «haalii  supply  thviu  nlLh  the  ui.iteriAJa 
Pk  ijK:ug»jon.  A  Icir  ooothing  flatteries  are  addreMeil  U>  ProUkgoru 
by  Calltaa  ami  Socratef,  anil  Uicn  die  old  question  in  repeated, 
"  Wlimliar  tiie  Tirtuen  are  one  or  many  1 "  To  whii;fa  Prota,goiu  U 
BOW  disposed  to  reply.  th»t  linir  out  of  tbe  five  virtues  ore  in  aaoia 
dftsTM  similar ;  Imt  tiu  slill  I'outeiidii  that  the  filUi,  (\oiirage,  iit  wholly 
disaimikr.  Socrnleti  piiii;i-Lils  U>  unilurniiiie  the  lait  struDghold  of 
tbs  vl<remry,  tir&l  obtaininii;  [i-iim  liin  the  adinisjiuu  tlinl  aJi  virtue 
b  in  the  bi^toat  degruc  cooit : 

'X'b«  ronrai^eaui  iire  the  voafiilent;  and  tlm  ooniidcnt  are  ihoM 
who  Itnoi*  their  bnunnu  or  prufMBioo :  those  who  have  uo  sudl 
knowtudite  and  are  still  eonfidoDl  are  iniuluiun.  This  ia  wlmitlwl. 
Tlien.  says  SocraU'H,  L'Uiirnirt^  is  hnowtfd^u  —  iin  inlbrcnce  whlob 
Protagorai  evadus  by  drawing  n  futile  dlnttnutioa  between  tlte  coti- 
ntgeouB  and  the  coalidcRt  in  a  llnent  apeeub. 

SocralPB  renews  the  attack  Iroiu  another  side  :  ho  would  like  to 
know  whttlicr  pleasure  u  not  tbu  only  i;oad,  anil  puin  ihe  only 
evil  ?  Protagoras  seems  to  doubt  the  morality  or  propriety  of  assent- 
En^  to  this ;  he  would  miller  B»y  that "  tome  plcaforea  an  good,  tcmn 
paJQ*  aro  evil,"  wliioh  Is  also  the  opinion  or  the  ^ueraltty  of  nan- 
kind.  What  does  he  tliink  of  knowledge  ?  does  he  agree  with  ibm 
common  opinion  about  this  also,  that  knowlodogo  is  on>rpowered  by 
passion?  or  does  he  bold  that  knowlud^t  is  power?  Protagoraa 
agrees  that  knowledge  is  certainly  a  gowming  power. 

This,  however,  i*  not  the  doctrine  af  men  in  gpncral.  who  niaintaik 
that  niiuiy  who  kn»w  what  \t  beit,  act  contrary  to  their  knowledge 
ander  the  influence  of  plciuure.  But  this  opjiocitian  oi  good  and 
•til  \»  really  the  oppotution  of  a  greater  or  leHer  amount  of  plea*- 
■ra.  Ploasuras  am  evils  because  they  end  in  pain,  and  pain*  an 
food  btwitusti  th«y  end  in  pleasures.  Thus  pleoiiiire  is  »ecn  to  be 
the  only  gooil ;  and  tlie  only  evil  U  the  preference  of  the  Iciatc 
pleusurc  to  the  greater.  But  then  comet  in  tho  illusion  of  diitanca. 
Borne  art  of  meniuration  is  rei[uired  in  order  to  show  us  pleasuiw 
M)d  pain*  in  their  true  projKirtion.  This  art  of  meosuratioo  u  a 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  thus  proved  once  more  to  be 
H»  governing  principle  of  human  life,  and  inoornnce  the  origin  of 
all  evil ;  for  no  one  prefers  the  less  pleasure  to  the  grcatur,  or  the 
greater  pain  to  the  less,  except  fitim  ignorann^.  The  argument  ii 
drawn  out  in  an  imn^nary  "diali^ue  within  a  dialogue,"  con- 
dnclMl  by  Sourales  and  Protagorac  an  the  one  part,  and  thu  reKt  of 
the  world  on  the  other,  tlippias  and  Prodicus,  as  well  as  Protagt^ 
raa,  admit  the  loundnees  of  the  conclusion- 
Socrates  then  applies  this  new  cunclution  to  the  ease  of  courage 
—  the  only  virtue  which  slill   holds   ool  against  the  aiMuUa  of  tba 
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ml  or  even  wild  manner  of  trealing  hii  lubject;  tlto  that  lili  Bodl 
of  reTealiog  the  truth  is  hy  lights  and  iihiuiows,  and  far  otT  aod 
opposing  points  of  vieiT,  and  nut  by  dogmatic  RtatemenU  or  defioiM 

The  real  difficulties  arise  out  of  tho  exCreme  lubtletj  of  the  work, 
whicb,  as  Socrates  sayg  of  the  poem  of  Simonides,  is  a  most  perfecl 
piece  of  art  Thero  are  dramatic  contrast)  and  interests,  thread! 
of  philosophy  broken  and  resumed,  satirical  refleoUons  on  mankiml, 
vulls  thrown  over  truths  which  uro  lightly  suggested,  and  all  woren 
together  in  a  single  design,  nail  moving  towanlt  ono  end. 

In  the  introductory  scene  Plntii  raist-i  the  Kxpeclatiun  that  a 
"great  personage  "  is  about  to  appear  on  tliu  itaga  (perhaps  with  a 
further  Tiew  of  showing  that  he  is  destined  to  Lu  ovcrthjown  by  % 
greater  still,  who  miikes  no  pretonsiuns).  Before  introducing  Uip- 
pociratet  to  him,  Socrates  thinks  proper  to  wa.ra  tlie  yonth  of  the 
dangers  of  "  influoncQi"  of  the  iDvidioos  nature  of  vhich  Protag;oras 
Is  also  sensible.  UlpjKicrBtes  readily  adopts  the  suggestion  of  Soo 
rates  that  he  shall  learn  the  Bccomplishments  which  befit  an  Atha- 
niaa  gentleman  of  Protagoras,  and  let  alone  his  "  sophistry."  Tbera 
U  nothing  however  in  the  introduction  which  loads  to  the  inforenca 
that  Plato  InUindcd  lo  blacken  the  character  of  the  Suphistai  bg 
only  makes  a  little  merry  at  Lhuir  expense. 

The  "great  personage"  is  somewhat  OBtentalious.  but  frank  and 
honest.  He  is  introilucod  on  a  stage  which  is  worthy  of  hjni  —  at  tha 
house  of  the  rich  Cattias,  in  which  are  congnegated  the  noblest  and 
wisest  of  the  Athenians.  Hu  considers  openness  to  Iw  the  Ixist  policy, 
«nd  particularly  mentions  his  own  liberal  mode  of  dealing  with  bli 
papils,  as  if  in  answer  to  the  favorite  accusation  uf  the  Sophists 
that  they  received  pay.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  good  temper 
wL'eh  he  exhibits  throughout  the  discussion  under  the  trying  ami 
afteo  sophistical  cross-examination  of  Socrates.  Although  ODoe  or 
twice  ruffled,  and  reluctant  to  continue  the  discosuon,  he  part* 
company  on  perfectly  good  terms,  and  appears  to  be,  as  he  aay«  of 
hinnnlf,  the  "  least  jealous  of  mankind." 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  sentiments  of  Protagoras  whidi  im- 
pairs this  pleasing  impression  of  the  grave  and  wdghty  old  man. 
His  real  defect  is  that  ha  is  inferior  to  Socrates  In  dialectics.  The 
opposition  between  him  and  Socrates  is  not  the  opposition  of  good 
and  bad,  true  and  false,  but  of  the  old  art  of  rhetoric  and  the  new 
tnience  of  interrogation  and  argument;  also  of  the  irony  of  Socrates 
and  the  self-asiiertion  of  the  Sopbistn.  There  is  quite  as  much  truth 
on  the  side  of  Frotngoras  as  of  Socrates ;  but  the  truth  of  Protagons 
ii  based  on  common  sense  and  common  maxims  of  morality,  whihi 
that  of  Bocrates  is  paradoxical  or  transcendental,  and  though  full  ot 
owanicg  and  iusight,  hardly  intelli<^ble  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

For  fixample :  (1)  one  of  the  noblest  statement*  to  be  found  it 
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tiqdfy  ■boat  the  preventiTe  DKtiire  of  pumshment  i*  put  into  tba 
mil  Ot  Protagorss ;  (3)  he  ia  cleArlj  i^ht  kIbo  in  miuataiauig  tliftt 
■tma  can  be  tsaght  (which  Socrates  hunnelf,  at  the  end  of  the 
Jilogoe,  is  dUposed  to  comrade)  ;  and  aleo  (3)  in  his  explanation 
If  tbe  phenomenon  that  good  lathen  have  bad  eons ;  (4)  he  is  ri^t 
-•bo  in  ab«erfing  that  the  virtuea  are  not  like  the  art«,  gifts,  or  au 
■  of  special  individuals,  but  the  common  property  of  all : 
A  in  all  ages  has  beek  the  strength  and  weakness  of  ethiet 
io,  ia  deeply  ieated  in  huiuan  nature;  (6)  there  is  a  sort 
if  hair  Duth  in  ihe  notjon  that  all  civilized  men  are  teachers  of 
ie;  and  (S)  tlio  religious  allogoiy  should  be  noticed,  in  irhicb 
:lbe  art«  are  siuil  to  be  given  by  IVometheua  (who  stole  them), 
rbeiBas  justice  and  rererence  and  the  political  virtues  could  only 
e  (mparted  by  Zeus.  It  is  observable  also  (7)  in  the  Intt«r  part  of 
be  Uialogae,  when  Socraiea  is  arguing  that  "  pleasure  is  the  only 
prnd,"  Protagoras  deems  it  more  in  accordance  with  his  characlor  to 
tnntain  that  "  some  pleasure*  only  are  good." 
There  is  no  reason  U)  suppose  that  in  all  this  Plato  is  depicting  aa 
Cagoras ;  at  any  rate,  he  is  showing  us  the  teaching  al 
e  Si^ihists  under  the  milder  aspect  under  which  he  once  regarded 
Bm.  Nor  a  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  Socrates  is  equally  an 
Morical  character,  paraitoxical,  ironical,  tiresome,  but  se^ng  Tat 
e  anity  of  virtue  and  knowledge  as  for  a  precious  treasure ;  willing 
lot  this  even  on  a  calculation  of  pleasure,  and  irresistible  here, 
ererywhere  in  Plato,  in  his  intellectual  superiority. 
The  aim  of  Socmte«,  and  of  the  Dialogue,  is  to  shun  the  nuity 
r  Ttrtoe.  In  the  detenninstioii  of  this  question  the  identity  of 
ntne  and  knowledge  is  found  to  be  involved.  But  if  *irtue  and 
xowledge  are  one,  then  virtue  can  be  t&ught ;  the  end  <i|'  the  Dia- 
DpiG  returns  to  the  beginning.  Had  Protagoras  been  allowed  hj 
Flalo  to  make  the  Arisl«telian  distinction,  and  say  that  virtoe  is 
at  knowledge,  but  is  accompanied  with  knowledge  )  or  to  point  out 
lith  Aristotle  that  the  same  quality  may  have  more  than  one  oppo> 
ile :  or  with  Plata  hiioEelf  in  the  Pliaedo  to  deny  that  good  is  » 
■ere  exchange  of  a  groalcr  pleasure  for  a  less  —  the  unity  of  virtue 
■d  the  identity  of  virtue  and  knowledge  would  have  required  to 
M  |>T>Ted  by  other  arguments. 

The  victory  of  Socrates  over  Protagoras  is  in  every  way  complela 
■hen  their  minds  are  fairly  brought  together.  Protagoras  falls  be- 
bn  him  after  two  or  three  blows.  Socrates  partially  gains  liis  oh- 
|SEt  ia  the  first  part,  and  completely  in  the  second.  Nor  does  he 
If^war  at  any  dlialranlage  when  subjected  to  "  the  question  "  by 
^^ '^oUtgoras.  He  succeeds  in  making  his  two  "  friends,'  Prodicus  aud 
IGppua,  luilicrous  by  the  way ;  he  also  makea  a  ong  speech  in 
M^iM  of  the  poem  of  Simonides,  after  the  manner  of  ino  Sophist*, 
lowing,  u  Alcibiadai  lays,  t^t  he  if  only  preluiding  to  ban  ■ 


Not  hsTing  the  whole  of  diit  poem  before  u»,  H  [•  li 
Hi  to  noKwer  certainly  the  que«Uon  of  Pro«;nTaB,  how  ihe  -wt 
pruiuip^B  of  SiiiioniiluR  Kro  to  bo  reconcile].  Wu  ciui  only  follow 
tba  ndicittlonR  ^ivcn  hy  I'lato  hiniielf.  But  it  ■coma  likely  'Jmt  iJie 
reDOJoileiDDtit  oOcred  by  Soonttei  li  otily  a  cnrlckture  of  tlie  mutlioda 
of  intcrprutatton  which  wore  prMticed  by  the  Sophisu  —  Ibr  tb« 
folWiiig  reasoTM :  (1)  Tho  Iratisparont  irony  of  Ihe  pro»iou»  infer- 
pratalionH  given  by  Sucrat^a.  (S)  The  luilicroDB  oponinf;  of  tbc 
ppi^eoh  ia  whiuh  the  Laired aemoniftiii  an  deecribeil  as  the  true  phi- 
Iwopher*.  and  Laconic  brevity  m  the  true  Ibno  of  philosophy,  evi- 
itently  witli  ao  allusion  to  Prots^rat'  lon;^  fipcechoa.  (3)  The  iLMt- 
ifest  futility  and  abiurdity  of  the  explanation  of  inwv  iiraitrqiu 
iAaflt'on,  wiiich  is  hardly  eoiiRiitent  with  the  rational  interpretatioa 
of  the  rest  of  the  poem.  The  opposition  of  (ti-ai  and  ytvitriiai  w'^iiie 
nim  inunded  to  eiprcM  the  rival  doctrine*  of  Socrntefi  and  Pro 
bi);nni»,  nod  la  a  tort  of  fkcettoni  comrocntary  on  their  dlffcrenec*. 
<4)  Tha  ^neral  treatment  In  Plato  Inth  of  the  Pouta  and  the  Soph- 
iatti,  who  urt!  their  intcrpretnr*,  and  whom  ho  deiighta  to  identify 
with  them.  (A)  'llio  duprccialing;  apirit  in  which  Socrataa  spei^ 
of  the  Introduction  of  tlru  Poeta  as  s  Hubstitute  for  original  oonver- 
aation,  whiub  ia  inlendud  to  conlraBt  with  Pmt^oras'  exaltation  of 
the  atody  of  them  —  this  again  is  hardly  coniiitent  with  the  wrioui 
defense  of  SImonides.  (6)  The  marked  approval  of  Ilippiaa,  whc> 
Ib  Buppoaeil  at  once  to  cateh  the  familiar  aound,  juat  na  in  the  prsTioa* 
conversation  Prodicua  ia  reprencnted  aa  ready  to  accept  any  diatinc* 
tkms  of  Inni^a;^  however  absurd.  At  tlie  same  time  Hippias  Is 
detiltoii*  of  Bubatituting  a  new  interpretation  of  his  own ;  ac  if  tha 
words  mi;;ht  really  be  mode  to  mean  anythinn;,  and  wore  only  to  b« 
ragardeil  aa  anbrdio);  a  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  inCerprelar. 

Tbia  curious  pasaage  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  Plalo'B  aatire 
on  the  todioua  and  hypercritical  arta  of  interpretation  which  pT»- 
vailed  in  hia  own  day,  and  may  be  compared  with  hit  condemnaLloa 
of  the  name  arta  when  applied  to  mythology  in  the  Fhaedmi,  aad 
with  hia  other  parodies,  e.  g.  with  the  second  epvech  in  the  Phaodriw 
and  with  the  Menoxcnui.  Several  lesser  touclies  of  satire  nppear 
In  it,  e.  If.  tlie  cldin  of  philoAophy  advanced  Ibr  the  LacHlaomonianir 
which  ii  a  parody  of  the  claims  advanced  for  the  Pacta  by  Prola^ 
oraa;  the  miatako  of  the  Looonizing  set  in  aupposing  that  th* 
Laci>iIaumonianB  are  a  grant  nation  bscauae  they  brulae  their  ean; 
the  flu  fiitcWl  notion,  whiuh  ia  "mally  too  bad,"  that  .^Imoaides  uaei 
the  Leslrian  (?)  word,  imUi^iii,  because  he  i8  addrutising  a  LeabUa. 
The  whole  may  also  be  considered  as  a  satire  on  ihose  who  afan 
pompous  theories  out  of  nothing. 

All  the  IntercBla  anil  coatmsta  of  character  in  a  great  dnunaUe 
work  like  the  Protagoras  are  not  enally  exhausted.  The  impreaii*»' 
MM  of  the  scene  aboulJ   not   \x  lost  upon  ua,  or  the  gradual  subati 
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flf  oOCftttss  111  tlw  Mcond  psrt  ror  Pratagorafl  in  ui6  nnL 
It  Akibiidesi  who  is  compelled  hj  tlie  necessitj  of  liis  nature 
li  lie  a  pMtiMD,  lending  effectual  aid  to  Socrates ;  there  is  CiitiM 
tHaning  the  UHM^Ikf  impartialitj ;  Callias  there  as  always  inclining 
to  tba  Sophist,  bst  eager  for  any  intcllectaal  repast ;  PhMllcas,  wlio 
finds  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  distinctions  of  language; 
Hippiasi,  for  exhibiting  his  vanity  and  superficial  knowledge  of  nat- 
ural philoeophy.  Both  of  tliese  have  been  previously  a  good  deal 
Jamaged  by  the  mock  sublime  description  of  them  in  the  introduc 
lioii.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Protagoras  is  consistently  presented 
to  OS  throughout  as  the  teacher  of  moral  and  political  virtue ;  there 
b  no  allusion  to  the  theories  of  sensation  which  are  attributed  to 
1dm  in  the  Theaetetus  and  elsewhere,  or  to  his  denial  of  the  exist- 
soee  of  the  gods ;  he  is  the  religious  rather  than  the  irreligious 
teacher  in  this  Dialogue.  Also  it  may  be  observed  that  Socrates 
ihowa  him  as  much  respect  as  is  consistent  with  his  own  ironical 


It  remains  to  be  considered  in  what  relation  the  Protagoras  stands 

lo  the  other  Dialogues  of  Plato.    That  it  is  one  of  the  earlier  or  purely 

Socratic  works  —  perhaps  the  last,  as  it  is  certainly  the  greatest  of 

them  —  is  indicated  by  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of 

teminiscence ;   and  also  probably  by  the  different  attitude  assumed 

towards  the  teaching  and  persons  of  the  Sophists  in  some  of  the 

later  Dialogues.     The  Charmides,  Laches,  Lysis,  all  touch  on  the 

question  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  virtue,  and  may  be  regarded, 

if  not  as  preluninary  studies  or  sketches  of  the  more  important  work, 

at  any  rate  as  closely  connected  with  it.     The  To  and  Hippias  contain 

discussions  of  the  Poets,  which  offer  a  parallel  to  the  ironical  criti* 

of  the  verses  of  Simonides,  and  are  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit. 

affinity  of  the  Protagoras  to  the  Meno   is  more  doubtful.     For 

there,  although  the  same  question  is  discussed,  **  Whether  virtue  can 

be  taoght,"  and  the  relation  of  Meno  to  the   Sophists  is  much  the 

■me  as  that  <^  Hippocrates,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  supplied 

oot  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas ;  the  real   Socrates  is  already  passing 

into  the  Platonic  one.     At  a  later  8ta<o:e  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 

we  shaD  find  that  both  the  paradox  and  the  solution  of  it  appear  to 

have  been  retracted.     The  Phaedo,  the  Gorgias,  and  the  Fhilebus 

offer  further  corrections  of  the  teachings  of  the  Protagoras ;  in  all 

of  them  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  pleasure,  or  that  pleasure  is  the 

thief  or  only  good,  is  distinctly  renounced. 

lima  after  many  preparations  and  oppositions,  both  of  the  char- 
acters of  men  and  aspects  of  the  truth,  especially  of  the  popular  and 
pkiloeophical  aspect ;  and  after  many  interruptions  and  detentions 
hj  the  way,  whicli,  as  Theodorus  says  in  the  Theaetetus,  are  quite 
if  agreeable  as  the  aigument,  we  arrive  at  the  great  Socratic  thesis 
nrtne  is  knowledge.     This  is  an  aspect  of  the  truth  wliich  was 
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]o8t  almoft  M  scxm  m  it  was  hand ;  and  jrat  hM  to  be  wegfiwd  bf 
erery  one  for  biouelf  who  would  pass  the  limits  of  profertial  aai 
popular  philosqphj.  It  is  not  to  be  legaided  onlj  as  >  passing  atafe 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  bnt  as  an  anticipation  of  tie 
feconcilement  of  the  moral  and  intelleetaal  eleoMnta  of 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 


BocsATSfi,  wlb  u  the  narrator  qf 
ike  Dialogue  to  kU  Compahion. 


AU2XBIADS8. 


Chitiab. 


Protaooras,  ) 
H1PPIA8,  J    Sopiim. 

PKODIOfUB,         ' 

Caujab,  a  weakkjf  AihemmL 


Scsmi :  — The  Honae  of  CalliBS. 

Cbm.  XT7HERE  do  you  come  from,  SocrateB?  And  Staph, 
f  T  yet  I  Deed  hardly  ask  the  question,  as  I  S09 
know  that  you  have  been  in  chase  of  the  fair  Alcibiades.  I 
•aw  him  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  he  had  got  a  beard 
like  a  man,  —  and  he  is  a  man,  as  I  may  tell  you  in  your  ear. 
But  I  thought  that  he  was  still  very  charmmg. 

Soc  What  of  his  beard  ?  Are  you  not  of  Homer's  opinion, 
who  says  that  ^  — 

**  Tooth  is  miMt  ehanning  wben  the  beud  tint  epfnin?  ** 

And  that  is  now  the  charm  of  Alcibiades. 

Cbm.  Well,  and  how  do  matters  proceed  ?  Have  yon  been 
Tisiting  him,  and  was  he  gracious  to  you  ? 

Soc  Yes,  I  thought  that  he  was  rery  gracious;  and  es- 
pedally  to-day,  for  I  have  just  come  from  him,  and  he  has  been 
hoping  me  in  an  argument.  But  shall  I  tell  you  a  strange 
thing?  Although  he  was  present,  I  never  attended  to  him,  and 
iOTeral  times  he  quite  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Com.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Han  anything  hap- 
pened between  you  and  him?  For  surely  you  cannot  hare 
fisoovered  a  fairer  love  than  he  is ;  certainly  not  in  this  citj 
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Sae.  Yes,  much  fairer. 

Com.  What  do  joa  mean  -—a  citisen  or  a  fbreignerP 

Soc.  A  foreiguer. 

Com,  Of  what  country. 

Soc,  Of  Abclera. 

Com.  AikI  is  this  stranger  really  in  your  opinion  fairer  than 
the  son  of  Cleinias  ? 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  wiser  always  the  fairer,  sweet  friend  ? 

Com.  But  have  you  really  met,  Socrates,  with  some  wise 
one  ? 

Soc.  Yes ;  I  would  say  rather,  with  the  wisest  of  all  living 
men,  if  you  are  willing  to  accord  that  title  to  Protagoras. 

Com.  What!  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Protagoras  is  in 
Athens  ? 

Soc.  Yes ;  he  has  heen  here  two  days. 

Com.    And   do   you  just    come   from   an    interview  with 
him? 
^.^        Soc.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  heard  and  said  many  things. 

Com.  Then,  if  you  have  no  engagement,  suppose  that 
you  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  passed,  and  my  attendant  shall 
give  up  his  place  to  you. 

Soc.  To  bo  sure ;  and  I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  for  listen- 
ing. 

Com.  Thank  you,  too,  for  telling  us. 

Soc.  That  is  thank  you  twice  over.     LiHten  then  :  «- 

Last  night,  or  rather  very  early  this  morning,  Hippocrates, 
the  Ron  of  Apollodorus  and  the  brother  of  Phason,  gave  a  tre- 
mendous tlmmp  with  hi.s  stuff  at  my  door ;  some  one  opened  to 
him,  and  he  came  rushing  in  and  bawled  out :  Socrates,  are  yoa 
awake  or  asleep  ? 

I  knew  his  voice,  and  said :  Hippocrates,  is  that  you  ?  and 
do  you  bring  any  news  ? 

Grood  news,  he  said  ;  nothing  but  good. 

Very  good,  I  said  ;  but  what  news  ?  and  why  have  yoa 
come  here  at  this  unearthly  hour  ? 

He  drew  nearer  to  me  and  eiid :  Protagoras  is  come. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  he  came  two  days  ago :  have  yoa  only  jott 
heard  of  his  arrival  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said ;  I  heard  yesterday  evening. 

At  the  same  time  he  folt  for  the  truckle-bed,  and  sat  down 
at  my  ieeU  and  then  he  said :  I  heard  ye!<tenlay  quite  late  ill 
the  evening,  on  my  return  from  Oenoe  whither  1  had  gooe  i 
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pvndt  of  my  mnaway  sUve  Satjras  —  as  I  was  going  to  La^t 
lold  70a  if  some  other  matter  had  not  come  in  the  way ;  on 
ay  retom,  when  we  had  done  sapper  and  were  ahoat  to  retire 
to  rest,  my  brother  said  to  me  :  Protagoras  is  come.  And  I 
was  going  to  yon  at  once,  if  I  had  not  considered  that  the  night 
was  far  spent  But  when  sleep  relaxed  her  hold  on  me  after 
my  toil,  I  got  up  and  came  hither  direct 

I,  who  knew  the  very  courageous  madness  of  the  man,  said : 
What  ia  the  matter?  has  Protagoras  robbed  you  of  anythii^? 

He  replied,  laughing :  Yes,  indeed  he  has,  Sociates,  of  the 
wisdom  which  he  keeps  to  himself. 

Bat,  sorely,  I  said,  if  you  give  him  money,  and  make  frienda 
with  him,  he  will  make  you  as  wise  as  he  is  himself. 

Would  to  heaven,  be  replied,  that  he  would!  He  might 
take  all  that  I  have,  and  all  that  my  friends  have,  if  he  woukL 
And  that  is  why  I  have  come  to  you  now,  in  order  that  yoa 
may  speak  to  him  on  my  behalf;  for  I  am  yonng,  and  also  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  him  (when  he  visited  Athens  be- 
fore I  was  but  a  child)  ;  and  all  men  prai»e  him,  Socrates,  ». . 
M  being  the  most  accomplished  of  speakers.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  go  to  him  at  once,  and  then  we 
shall  find  him  at  home.  He  lodge^^,  as  I  hear,  with  Callias^ 
the  son  of  Hipponicos.     Let  us  start 

I  replied :  Not  yet,  my  good  friend ;  the  hour  is  too  early. 
Bat  let  us  rise  and  take  a  turn  in  the  court  and  wait  there  un- 
til daybreak,  and  when  the  day  breaks,  then  we  will  go ;  for 
Protagoras  is  generally  at  home,  and  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
him ;  never  fear. 

Upon  this  we  got  up  and  walked  about  in  the  court,  and  I 
thoaght  that  I  would  make  trial  of  the  strength  of  his  resolu- 
tion. So  I  examined  him  and  put  questions  to  him.  Tell  me» 
Hippocrates,  I  said,  as  you  are  going  to  Protagoras,  and  will  be 
paying  your  money  to  him,  what  is  he  to  whom  you  are  going  ? 
•nd  what  will  he  make  of  you  ?  If  yoa  were  going  to  Hippocra* 
tflSy  the  Coan,  the  Asclepiad,  and  were  about  to  give  him  your 
Boney,  and  some  one  said  to  you  :  As  being  what,  do  you  give 
money  to  your  namesake  Hippocrates,  O  Hippocrates?  what 
woold  yoa  answer  ? 

I  should  say,  he  replied,  that  I  give  money  to  him  as  a  phy« 


And  what  will  he  make  of  yoa 
A  physician,  he  said. 
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And  if  you  wont  to  PitlyoIuiluB  the  Argive,  or  Phmdiiu  dM 
Athi^tiian,  and  iTit«i)<le<i  lo  uive  ihem  moapy,  and  some  one  were 
ta  ask  yiiu ;  As  being  what,  dn  you  give  this  moDej  lo  Poly- 
cleitus  and  Plu'iiliiu  ?  whiit  would  you  answer? 

I  sliould  anitwer.  as  Xmnf^  Htnlaaries. 

And  what  will  tliey  nmke  of  you  ? 

A  Biatuary,  of  course. 

Well  now,  I  Bfiid,  yon  and  I  are  going  to  ProtAgorM,  and 
we  are  ready  to  pay  him  money  for  you.  If  onr  own  meant 
Are  tiuHicient,  and  we  can  gain  liim  witli  these,  we  aliall  be  too 
gisd ;  but  if  not,  then  wo  nre  to  spend  your  rrieiids'  money  na 
well.  Now  suppose,  that  while  wo  are  in  thin  inlense  tute  of 
erdtcment,  some  one  were  to  any  to  us :  Tell  me,  Socrate*,  and 
you  Hippocrates,  ns  l)eing  wbai,  arv  you  going  to  pay  money  to 
Protagoras  ?  how  glioiild  we  answer  him  ?  I  know  that  Phei* 
diaa  i»  a  sculptor,  and  Homer  is  a  poet;  but  what  appellation 
ii  given  to  Protagoras  ?  how  is  he  designated  ? 

They  call  him  a  Sophist,  Socmtea,  he  replied. 

Then  we  are  going  to  pay  our  money  to  him  in  the  chsrao- 
ter  of  a  Sophist  ? 

Certainly. 

But  Buppoae   a  [wrson  were   lo  ask  tliis   further  cjuostion  : 
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And  how  about  youroelf  ?  what  will  Proiagorn 


you,  if  you  go  (o  si 

Ite  anaiveretl.  with  a  blush  upon  his  fnce  (for  the  Any  wu 
jiut  beginning  to  dawn,  so  that  I  could  see  him) :  Unless  thia 
differs  in  some  way  from  the  former  instances,  I  suppose  that 
he  will  make  a  Sophist  of  me. 

And  are  yon  not  in  sober  earnest  aahnmed,  I  said,  at  having 
lo  appear  befi)re  tho  Hellenes  in  the  chamcter  of  a.  Sophist  ? 

Indeed,  Socrateti,  if  I  am  lo  coiifesa  iho  truth.  I  am. 

But  why  do  you  assume,  Hippocrates,  that  the  instruction  of 
Prolagorns  is  of  this  nature?  and  why  may  you  not  learn  of 
him  in  the  same  way  that  you  learned  llie  nrta  of  tho  grainm»- 
rian,  or  musician,  or  trainer,  not  with  the  view  of  making  any 
of  them  a  profession,  but  only  as  a  part  of  education,  and  be- 
Mase  a  private  gentleman  and  (K>eman  ought  to  know  them  ? 

Just  so,  he  said ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  Cir  truer  ao- 
Boont  of  the  teaching  of  Protagoras. 

I  said:  I  wonder  whether  you  know  what  you  are  doing? 

And  what  am  I  doing  ? 

You  are  going  Ui  commit  your  soul  to  tho  care  of  a  oub 
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joa  call  a  Sophist  And  yet  I  hardly  think  that  yoa 
know  what  a  Sophist  is ,  and  if  not,  then  you  do  not  eTeo 
know  whether  you  are  committing  your  soul  to  good  or  eviL 

I  certainly  think  that  I  do  know,  he  replied. 

Then  tell  me,  what  do  you  imagine  that  he  is  ? 

I  take  him  to  be  one  who  is  wise  and  knowing,  he  replied, 
as  his  name  implies. 

And  might  you  not,  I  said,  affirm  this  of  the  painter  and  the 
carpeniOT  also;  are  not  they,  too,  wise  and  knowing?  But 
soppoee  a  person  were  to  ask  us:  In  what  are  the  painters 
wise  ?  We  should  answer  :  In  what  relates  to  the  making  of 
likenesses,  and  similarly  of  other  things.  And  if  he  were  fur- 
ther to  ask :  What  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Sophist,  and  what  is 
the  ramnnfactore  over  which  he  presides?  bow  should  we  an- 
swer hinv? 

How  should  we  answer  him,  Socrates  ?  What  other  answer 
eoold  there  be  but  that  he  presides  over  the  art  which  makes 
Ben  eloqoent? 

Tesy  I  replied,  that  is  very  likely  a  true,  but  not  a  sufficient 
answer ;  for  a  further  question  is  involved  :  About  what  does 
the  Sophist  make  a  man  eloquent  ?  The  player  on  the  lyre 
may  be  supposed  to  make  a  man  eloquent  about  that  which  he 
midges  him  understand,  that  is  about  playing  the  lyre.  Is  not 
that  true? 


Then  about  what  does  the  Sophist  make  him  eloquent  ?  most 
not  he  make  him  eloquent  in  that  which  he  understands  ? 

Yes,  that  may  be  assumed. 

And  what  is  that  which  the  Sophist  knows  and  makes  his 
diiciple  know? 

Indeed,  he  said,  that  I  cannot  tell. 

Then  I  proceeded  to  say :  Well,  but  are  you  aware  of  the  ^.^ 
danger  which  you  are  incurring  ?  If  you  were  going  to 
eommit  the  body  to  some  one,  and  there  was  a  rbk  of  your  get- 
ting good  or  harm  from  him,  would  you  not  carefully  consider 
and  ask  the  opinion  of  your  friends  and  kindred,  and  deliberate 
many  days  as  to  whether  you  should  give  him  the  care  of  your 
body  ?  But  when  the  soul  is  in  question,  which  you  hold  to  be 
of  fiur  more  value  than  the  body,  and  upon  the  well  or  ill-being  of 
which  depends  your  all,  —  about  this  you  never  consulted  either 
with  your  fiuher  or  with  your  brother  or  with  any  one  of  ns 
1^  are  yoor  oompanions.  But  no  sooner  does  this  foreigner 
1.  8 
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appear,  than  yoii  instantly  commit  yoar  tonl  to  hit 
In  the  evening,  as  you  say,  you  hear  of  him,  and  in  the 
ing  you  go  to  him,  never  deliberating,  or  taking  the  opinion  of 
any  one  as  to  whether  you  ought  to  intrust  yourself  to  him  or 
not ;  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  yon  will  be  a 
pupil  of  Protagoras,  and  are  prepared  to  expend  all  the  prop- 
erty of  yourself  and  of  your  friends  in  carrying  out  at  any  prioe 
this  determination,  although,  as  you  admit,  you  do  not  know 
him,  and  have  never  Bpoken  with  him  :  and  you  call  him  a 
Sophist,  but  are  manifestly  ignorant  of  what  a  Sophist  is ;  and 
yet  you  are  going  to  commit  yourself  to  his  keeping. 

When  he  heard  me  say  this  he  replied:  That  I  suppose^ 
Socrates,  is  the  conclusion  wliich  I  must  draw  from  your  words. 

I  proceeded :  Is  not  a  Sophist,  Hippocrates,  one  who  dealt 
wholesale  or  retail  in  the  food  of  the  soul  ?  To  me  that  ap- 
pears to  be  the  sort  of  man. 

And  what,  Socrates,  is  the  food  of  the  soul  ? 

Surely,  I  said,  knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  socd;  and  we 
must  take  care,  my  friend,  that  the  Sophist  does  not  deceive  us 
when  he  praises  what  he  sells,  like  the  dealers  wholesale  or  re- 
tail who  sell  tlie  food  of  the  body ;  for  they  praise  indiscrimi- 
nately all  their  goods,  without  knowing  what  are  really  bene- 
ficial or  hurtful:  neither  do  their  customers  know,  with  the 
exception  of  any  trainer  or  physician  who  may  happen  to  buy 
of  them.  In  like  manner  those  who  carry  about  the  wares  of 
knowledge,  and  make  the  round  of  the  cities,  and  sell  or  retail 
them  to  any  customer  who  is  in  want  of  them,  praise  them  all 
alike ;  and  I  should  not  wonder,  O  my  friend,  if  many  of  them 
were  really  ignorant  of  tht^r  effect  upon  the  soul ;  and  tlieir 
customers  equally  ignorant,  unless  he  who  buys  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  a  physician  of  the  soul.  If  therefore  you  have 
understanding  of  what  is  good  and  evil,  you  may  safely  buy 
knowledge  of  Protagoras  or  of  any  one;  but  if  not,  then,  O  my 
^.  .  friend,  pause,  and  do  not  hazard  your  dearest  interests  at 
a  game  of  chance.  For  there  is  far  greater  peril  in  buy- 
ing knowledge  than  in  buying  meat  and  drink:  the  one  you 
purchase  of  the  wholesale  or  retail  dealer,  and  carry  them  away 
in  other  vensels,  and  before  you  receive  them  into  the  body  as 
fdod,  you  may  deposit  them  at  home  and  call  in  any  experienced 
friend  who  knows  what  is  good  to  be  eaten  or  dnmken,  and 
what  not,  and  how  much  and  when  ;  and  hence  the  danger  of 
purchasing  them  is  not  so  great     But  when  you  buy  the 
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af  knowledge  you  cannot  carry  them  away  in  another  vessel ; 
ibey  have  been  sold  to  yon,  and  you  most  take  them  into  the 
so^il  and  go  yonr  way,  either  greatly  harmed  or  greatly  bene- 
tied  by  the  lesson :  and  therefore  we  should  think  about  this 
and  take  counsel  with  our  elders  ;  for  we  are  still  young  —  too 
yoang  to  determine  such  a  matter.  And  now  let  us  go,  as  we 
were  intending,  and  hear  Protagoras ;  and  when  we  have  heard 
what  be  has  to  say,  we  may  take  counsel  of  others ;  for  not 
only  is  Protagoras  at  the  house  of  Callias,  but  there  is  Hippias 
of  £li&»  and«  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  sev3ral 
other  wise  men. 

To  this  we  agreed,  and  proceeded  on  our  way  until  we 
veadied  the  vestibule  of  the  house ;  and  there  we  stopped  in 
order  to  finish  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  as  we  were  going 
along;  and  we  stood  talking  in  the  vestibule  until  we  had  fin- 
ished and  come  to  an  understanding.  And  I  think  that  the 
door-keeper,  who  was  a  eunuch,  and  who  was  probably  annoyed 
at  the  great  inroad  of  the  Sophists,  must  have  heard  us  talking. 
At  any  rate,  when  we  knocked  at  the  door,  and  he  opened  and 
saw  us,  he  grumbled :  They  are  Sophists  —  he  is  not  at  home  ; 
and  instantly  gave  the  door  a  hearty  bang  with  both  his  hands. 
Agun  we  knocked,  and  he  answered  without  opening:  Did  you 
not  hear  me  say  that  he  is  not  at  home,  fellows  ?  But,  my 
fnend,  I  said,  we  are  not  Sophists,  and  we  are  not  come  to  see 
Callias ;  fear  not,  for  we  want  to  see  Protagoras ;  and  I  must 
request  you  to  announce  us.  At  l&st,  after  a  good  deal  of 
difiiculty,  the  man  was  persuaded  to  open  the  door. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  Protagoras  taking  a  walk  in  the 
portico ;  and  next  to  him,  on  one  side,  were  walking  Callias  the 
•on  of  Hipponicus,  and  Paralus  the  son  of  Pericles,  who,  by  the 
mother's  side,  is  his  half-brother,  and  Charmides  the  son  ^.. 
if  Glaucon.  On  the  other  side  of  him  were  Xanthippus 
he  other  son  of  Pericles,  Philippides  tlie  son  of  Philoraelos ; 
wlso  Antimoerus  of  Mende,  who  of  all  the  disciples  of  Protagoras 
b  the  most  famous,  and  intends  to  make  sophistry  his  profes- 
sion. A  train  of  listeners  followed  him,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  appeared  to  be  foreigners,  who  accompanied  Protagoras 
oat  of  the  various  cities  through  which  he  journeyed.  Now  he, 
eke  Orpheus,  attracted  them  by  his  voice,  and  they  followed  the 
attraction.  I  should  mention  also  that  there  were  some  Athe* 
Bians  in  the  company.  Nothing  deiip^hted  me  more  than  the  prei 
riaion  uf  their  movements :  they  never  got  into  his  way  at  all 
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bot  when  he  and  those  who  were  with  him  tarned  baek,  tiMB 
the  band  of  listeners  divided  into  two  parts  on  either  side ;  ha 
was  always  in  front,  and  thej  wheeled  roond  and  took  their 
places  behind  him  in  perfect  order. 

After  him,  as  Homer  says,^  '<  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  saw* 
Hippias  the  £lean  sitting  in  the  opposite  portico  on  a  chair  cf 
state,  and  around  him  were  seated  on  benches  Eryximachus  the 
son  of  AcumenuR,  and  Phaedrus  the  Myrrhinusian,  and  Andron 
the  son  of  Androtion,  and  there  were  strangers  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  native  city  of  Elis,  and  some  others : 
they  appeared  to  be  asking  Hippias  certain  physical  and  astro* 
uomical  questions,  and  he,  ex  cathedrd,  was  determining  their 
several  questions  to  them  and  discoursing  of  them. 

Also,  ^  my  eyes  beheld  Tantalus  ; "  ^  for  Prodicus  the  Ceau 
was  at  Athens :  he  had  been  put  into  a  room  which,  in  the 
days  of  Hipponicus,  was  a  store-house ;  but  as  the  house  waa 
full,  Callias  had  cleared  this  out  and  made  the  room  into  a 
guest-chamber.  Now  Prodicus  was  still  in  bed,  wrapped  up  in 
sheepskins  and  bedclothes,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  great 
heap ;  and  there  were  sitting  by  him  on  the  couches  near,  Pan- 
sanias  of  the  deme  of  Ceramcis,  and  with  Pausanias  was  a  youth 
quite  young,  who  is  certainly  remarkable  for  his  good  looks,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  also  of  a  fair  and  gentle  nature.  I 
think  that  I  heard  him  called  Agathon,  and  my  suspicion  is  that 
he  is  the  beloved  of  Pausanias.  There  was  this  youth  and 
also  there  were  the  two  Adoimantuses,  one  the  son  of  CefMS, 
and  the  other  of  Leucolophides,  and  some  others.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  hear  what  Prodicus  was  saying,  for  he  seemed  to  me 
to  be  an  extraordinarily  wise  and  divine  man  ;  but  I  was  not 
^.  ^  able  to  get  into  the  inner  circle,  and  his  Une  deep  voice  made 
an  echo  in  the  room  which  rendered  his  words  inaudible. 

No  sooner  had  we  entered  than  there  followed  us  AJcibiades 
the  beautiful,  as  you  say,  and  I  believe  you ;  and  also  Critias 
;he  son  of  Callaeschrus. 

On  entering  we  stopped  a  little,  in  order  to  look  about  us, 
and  then  walked  up  to  Protagoras,  and  I  said :  Protagoras,  my 
friend  Hippocrates  and  I  have  come  to  see  you. 

Do  you  wish,  he  said,  to  speak  with  me  iJone,  or  in  the  pren- 
enoe  of  others  ? 

That  is  as  you  please,  I  said :  you  shall  determine  when  yon 
have  heard  the  object  of  our  visit 
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Aad  wlifti  is  that  ?  he  said. 

I  most  explain,  I  said,  that  mj  friend  Hippocrates  is  a  ni^ 
lite  Athenian;  he  is  the  son  jf  Apollodorus,  and  of  a  greal 
aad  prosperous  house,  and  he  is  himself  in  natural  ahilitj  quite 
a  match  for  those  of  his  own  age.  I  believe  that  he  aspires  to 
political  eminence;  and  this  he  thinks  that  conversatioD  with 
joo  ia  moat  likely  to  procure  for  him :  now  it  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide whether  you  would  wish  to  speak  to  him  of  these  matters 
akMie  or  in  company. 

Thaok   you,  Socrates,  for  your  consideration  of  me.     For 
certainly  a  stranger  finding  his  way  into  great  cities,  and  per- 
suading the  flower  of  the  youth  in  them  to  leave  the  company 
of  their  other  kinsmen  or  acquaintance,  and  live  with  him,  un- 
der the  idea  that  they  will  be  improved  by  his  conversation, 
ought  to  he  very  cautious ;  great  jealousies  are  occasioned  by 
his  proceedings,  and  he  is  the  subject  of  many  enmities  and 
eoo^racies.     I  maintain  the  art  of  the  Sophist  to  be  of  ancient 
iate ;  but  that  in  ancient  times  the  professors  of  the  art,  fearing 
this   odiam,    veiled   and   disguised    tliemselves   under   various 
Munes:    some    under  that  of   poets,    as    Homer,    Hesiod,   and 
Simonides  ;  some  as  hieruphants  and  prophets,  as  Orplieus  and 
Mn^aeus ;  and  some,  as  I  observe,  even  under  the  name  of  gyra- 
BBStio-masters,  like  Iccus  of  Tarentum,  or  the  more   recently 
celebrated  Herodicus,  now  of  Selymbria  and  formerly  of  Megara, 
who  is  a  first-rate  Sophist     Your  own  Agathocles  pretended 
to  be  a  musician,  but    was    really  an    eminent  Sophist ;    al^ 
Pythocleides  the  Cean ;  and  there  were  many  others ;  and  all 
if  them,  as  I  was  saying,  adopted  the^^e  arts  as  veils  or  disguises 
because  they  were  afraid  of  the  envy  of  the  multitude.     But 
that  is  not  my  way,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  they  efiected    ^17 
their  purpose,  which  was  to  deceive  the  government,  who 
were  not  blinded  by  them  ;  and  as  to  the  people,  they  have  no 
onderstanding,  and  only  repeat  what  their  rulers  are  pleased  to 
tell  them.     Now  to  run  away,  and  to  be    caught  in  running 
away,  is  the  very  height  of  folly,  and  also  greatly  increases  the 
ezaspenition  of  mankind ;  for  they  re<zard  him  who  runs  away 
as  a  rogue,  in  addition  to  any  other  objections  which  they  have 
to  him ;  and  therefore  I  take  an  entirely  opposite  course,  and 
acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  Sophist  and  instructor  of  mankind  ; 
inch  an  open  acknowledgment  appears  to  me  to  be  a  better  sort 
of  caation  than  concealment.     Nor  do  I  neglect  other  precau- 
floosy  and   tliorefore  I  hope,  as  J  may  say,  by  the  favor  of 
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Heaven  that  n  o  harm  will  come  of  the  acknowledgment  Ihaft  I 
am  a  Sophist.  And  I  have  been  now  innny  yOHn  in  the  profiaa* 
sion  —  for  all  my  yean  when  added  up  are  many  —  and  there 
is  no  one  hero  present  of  whom  I  might  not  be  the  father 
'Vyiierefore  I  sliould  much  preft^r  conversing  with  you,  if  yon 
do  not  object,  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

As  I  suspected  that  ho  would  like  to  have  a  little  display 
and  glory  in  the  presence  of  Prodicus  and  Ilippias,  and  would 
gladly  show  us  to  them  in  the  light  of  his  admirers,  I  said: 
But  why  should  wo  not  summon  Prodicus  and  Hippias  and 
their  friends  to  hear  us  ? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Suppose,  said  Callias,  that  we  hold  a  council  in  which  yon 
may  sit  and  discuss.  This  was  determined,  and  great  delight 
was  felt  at  the  prospect  of  hearuifi;  wise  men  talk  ;  we  onnelvei 
all  took  the  chairs  and  bencho!*,  and  arranged  them  by  Hippiai, 
where  the  other  benches  had  been  already  placed.  Meanwhile 
Gallias  and  Alcibiades  got  up  Prodicus  and  brought  in  him 
and  his  companions. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Protti^oras  said  :  Now  that  the 
company  arc  assembled,  Socrate-*,  tell  nie  about  the  young  man 
^-j^   of  whom  you  were  just  now  speakinp:. 

I  replied :  I  will  begin  ngain  at  the  same  point,  Protag- 
oras*, and  tell  you  once  more  the  purport  of  my  visit :  this  is 
my  friend  ]Iip[>ocrates,  who  is  deHirouM  of  makin*;  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  ho  wants  to  know  what  will  haf)i)en  to  him  if  he  associ- 
ates with  you.     That  U  all  I  have  to  nay. 

Protagoras  answered  :  Young  man,  if  you  associate  with  me, 
on  the  very  first  day  you  will  return  home  a  better  man  than 
you  came,  and  l)etter  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  and 
better  every  day  than  you  wercj  on  the  day  before. 

When  I  heanl  this,  I  said  :  Protajjoras,  I  do  not  at  all  won* 
der  at  hearing  you  say  this  ;  even  at  your  age,  and  with  all  your 
wisdom,  if  any  one  were  to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know 
before,  you  would  become  better  no  douht :  but  please  to  answer 
in  a  different  way;  I  will  explain  how  by  an  example.  I^t 
me  suppose  that  Hippocrates,  instead  of  desiring  your  acquaint- 
ance, wished  to  l>ecome  accpiaiiit<*d  with  the  young  man  Zeux- 
ippos  of  Heraclea,  who  has  newly  come  to  AtluMis,  and  he 
were  to  go  to  him  as  he  has  gone  to  you,  and  wt^e  to  hear 
him  say,  as  he  has  heard  you  say,  that  every  day  he  would 
grow  and  become  better  if  he  associated  with  him :  and  thoi 
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that  he  were  to  ask  him,  '*  In  what  would  he  he  hetter, 
nd  in  what  would  he  grow  ?  "  Zeuxippus  would  answer,  *^  In 
paiuting.**  And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoras  the  Theban, 
tod  heard  him  say  the  same,  and  asked  him,  **  In  what  would 
lie  beoome  better  day  by  day  ? "  he  would  reply,  "  In  flute- 
playing.**  Now  I  want  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer 
to  this  joung  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  his 
aeooont.  When  you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  he  as- 
sociates with  you  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and  on 
every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner  —  in  what,  Protagoras, 
will  he  he  better  ?  aud  about  what  ? 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied :  You  ask 
q^iestioiis  fidrly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question  which  is  Mrly 
pat.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of 
their  pupils ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from 
the  arts,  are  taken  and  driven  back  into  them  by  these  teachers, 
and  made  to  learn  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geometry, 
and  music  (he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  but  if 
he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  as  public ;  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  best  able  to  speak  and  act  in  the  aflkirs  of  the  state. 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;  and  is  your  meaning  that    ^.^ 
joQ  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make 
nen  good  citizens  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make. 

Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
lud  yet  I  kuow  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
tnoght  or  communicated  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  are  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are  es* 
teemed  by  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  I  observe  that  when  we 
ire  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand  re« 
lates  to  building,  the  builders  are  summoned  as  advisers  ;  when 
the  question  is  one  of  ship-building,  then  the  ship-builders ;  and 
thd  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of  being  taught 
Mild  learned.  And  if  some  person  offers  to  give  them  advice 
tirho  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in  the  art,  evea 
though  he  be   good-looking,  and   rich,  and    noble,  they  don't 
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Heaven  that  n  o  harm  will  come  of  the  acknowledgmant  Ihift  I 
am  a  Sophist.  And  I  have  been  now  many  yeun  in  the  proffai- 
Bion  —  for  all  my  yean  when  added  up  are  many  —  and  there 
18  no  one  here  present  of  whom  I  might  not  be  the  father 
'Wlierefore  I  should  much  preft^r  oonversing  with  you,  if  yoe 
do  not  object,  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

As  I  suspected  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  display 
and  glory  in  the  presence  of  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  and  woald 
gladly  show  u:4  to  them  in  the  light  of  his  admirers,  I  said: 
But  why  should  we  not  summon  Prodicus  and  Hippias  and 
their  friends  to  hear  us  ? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Suppose,  said  Callias,  that  we  hold  a  council  in  which  yoe 
may  sit  and  discuss.  This  was  determined,  and  great  delight 
was  fult  at  tlie  prospect  of  hearing  wise  men  talk  ;  we  ounelTei 
all  took  the  chairs  and  benchei*,  and  arranged  them  by  Hippias, 
where  the  other  benches  had  l)eon  already  placed.  Meanwhile 
Callias  and  Alcibiadcs  got  up  Pro<iicus  and  brought  in  him 
and  his  companions. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Protagonis  said  :  Now  that  the 
company  arc  assembled,  Socrate'*,  tell  me  about  the  young  man 
^-j^   of  whom  you  were  just  now  sjHjakinp:. 

I  replied :  I  will  begin  ngain  at  the  same  point,  Protag- 
OTv^y  and  toll  you  once  more  thu  purport  of  my  visit :  this  is 
my  friend  Hippocrate**,  who  is  deHiroiis  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance* ;  he  wants  to  know  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  associ- 
ates with  you.     That  is  all  I  have  to  nay. 

Protagoran  answered  :  Young  man,  if  you  associate  with  me, 
on  the  very  first  day  you  will  return  home  a  better  man  than 
you  came,  and  t)etter  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  and 
belter  every  day  than  you  were  on  the  day  before. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  snid  :  Prota«foras,  I  do  not  at  all  won- 
der at  hearing  you  say  this  ;  even  at  your  age,  and  with  all  your 
wisdom,  if  any  one  were  to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know 
before,  you  would  become  better  no  douht :  but  pleane  to  answer 
in  a  different  way ;  I  will  explain  how  by  an  example.  Let 
me  suppose  that  Hippocrates,  in<^tea(l  of  desiring  your  acquaint- 
ance, wished  to  l)ecome  acquaintiMl  with  the  young  man  2^ux- 
ippas  of  Heraclea,  who  has  newly  conic  to  Athens,  and  he 
weie  to  go  to  him  as  he  has  gone  to  you,  and  were  to  hear 
him  say,  as  he  has  heard  you  say,  that  every  day  he  wouk] 
grow  and  become  better  if  he  associated  with  him  :  and  thoi 
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that  he  were  to  ask  him,  '*  In  what  would  he  he  hetter, 
nd  in  what  would  he  grow  ?  '*  Zeiixippas  would  answer,  **  In 
paiuting.**  And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoras  the  Theban, 
and  heard  him  saj  the  same,  and  asked  him,  **In  what  would 
lie  beooaie  better  day  bj  day  ? "  he  would  reply,  "  In  flute- 
playing.^  Now  I  want  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer 
to  this  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  his 
acoonnt.  When  you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  he  as- 
sociates with  you  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and  on 
every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner  —  in  what,  Protagoras, 
will  he  be  better  ?  aud  about  what  ? 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied :  You  ask 
foestions  fairly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question  which  is  £Edrly 
pat.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
•ort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of 
insiiltiiig  their  pupils ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from 
the  arts,  are  taken  and  driven  back  into  them  by  these  teachers, 
and  made  to  learn  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geometry, 
and  music  (he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  but  if 
he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn  that  wliich  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  as  public ;  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  hou.'ie  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  best  able  to  speak  and  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;  and  is  your  meaning  that   ^.^ 
yoa  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make 
■len  good  citizens  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make. 

Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
tiid  yet  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
taught  or  communicated  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  are  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are  es- 
teemed by  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  I  observe  that  when  wa 
ire  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand  re- 
lates t4>  building,  the  builders  are  summoned  as  advisers  ;  when 
the  question  is  one  of  ship-building,  then  the  ship-builders ;  and 
the  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of  being  taught 
Kud  learned.  And  if  some  person  offers  to  give  them  advice 
Mfho  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in  the  art,  evea 
though  he  be   good-looking,  and   rich,  and    noble,  they  don't 
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Heaven  that  no  harm  will  come  of  the  acknowledgment  ihnZ  I 
am  a  Sophist.  And  I  have  been  now  many  yenn  in  the  piofiM* 
sion  —  for  all  my  yean  when  added  up  are  many  —  and  Uiere 
is  no  one  here  present  of  whom  I  might  not  be  the  father 
Wherefore  I  should  much  prefer  conversing  with  you,  if  yon 
do  not  object,  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

As  I  suspected  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  display 
and  glory  in  the  presence  of  Prodious  and  Hippias,  and  woald 
gladly  show  us  to  them  in  the  light  of  his  admirers,  I  said : 
But  why  should  we  not  summon  Prodicos  and  Hippias  and 
their  friends  to  hear  us  ? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Suppose,  said  Callias,  that  we  hold  a  council  in  which  yon 
may  sit  and  discuss.  This  was  determined,  and  great  delight 
was  felt  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  wbe  men  talk  ;  we  onraelvet 
all  took  the  chairs  and  benchcj*,  and  arranged  them  by  Hippias, 
where  the  other  benches  had  been  already  placed.  Meanwhile 
Callias  and  Alcibiades  got  up  Prodicus  and  brought  in  him 
and  his  companions. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Protagoras  said  :  Now  that  the 
company  are  assembled,  Socrates,  tell  me  about  the  young  man 
o.j>   of  whom  you  were  just  now  speaking. 

I  replied :  I  will  begin  ngain  at  the  same  point,  Protag- 
or&<<,  and  toll  you  once  more  the  purport  of  my  visit :  this  is 
my  friend  Hippocrates,  who  is  desirous  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  wants  to  know  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  associ- 
ates with  you.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Protagoras  answered  :  Young  man,  if  you  associate  with  me, 
on  the  very  first  day  you  will  return  home  a  better  man  than 
you  came,  and  better  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  and 
belter  every  day  than  you  were  on  the  day  before. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  said  :  Protagoras,  I  do  not  at  all  won- 
der at  hearing  you  say  this ;  even  at  your  age,  and  with  all  your 
wb^dom,  if  any  one  were  to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know 
before,  you  would  become  better  no  doubt :  but  please  to  answer 
in  a  different  way;  I  will  explain  how  by  an  example.  Let 
me  suppose  that  Hippocrates,  instead  of  desiring  your  acquaint- 
ance, wished  to  become  acquainted  with  the  young  man  2^ux- 
ippas  of  Heraclea,  who  has  newly  come  to  Athens,  and  he 
were  to  go  to  him  as  he  has  gone  to  you,  and  were  to  hear 
him  say,  as  he  has  heard  you  say,  that  every  day  he  wouk] 
grow  and  become  better  if  he  associated  with  him :  and  thoi 
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that  he  were  to  ask  him,  **  In  what  would  he  he  hetter, 
and  ID  what  would  he  grow  ?  "  Zeuxippas  would  answer,  *^  In 
paiuting.**  And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoras  the  Theban, 
and  heard  him  saj  the  same,  and  asked  him,  **  In  what  would 
lie  become  better  day  bj  day  ?  "  he  would  reply,  "  In  flute- 
phiying.**  Now  I  want  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer 
to  this  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  his 
aeooont.  When  you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  be  as- 
sociates with  you  ho  will  return  home  a  better  man,  smd  on 
every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner  —  in  what,  Protagoras, 
will  he  he  better  ?  aud  about  what  ? 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied :  You  ask 
questions  fairly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question  which  is  £Eurly 
pat.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
•ort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of 
iDSolting  their  pupils ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from 
the  arts,  are  taken  and  driven  back  into  them  by  these  teachers, 
and  made  to  learn  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geometry, 
and  music  (he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  but  if 
he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  as  public ;  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  hoa«e  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  best  able  to  speak  and  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;  and  is  your  meaning  that   ^.^ 
you  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make 
men  good  citizens  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make. 

Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
aud  yet  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
taught  or  communicated  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  are  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are  es* 
teemed  by  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  I  observe  that  when  wa 
are  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand  re- 
lates ti)  building,  the  builders  are  summoned  as  advisers  ;  when 
the  question  is  one  of  ship-building,  then  the  ship-builders ;  and 
tbd  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of  being  taught 
itnd  learned.  And  if  some  person  offers  to  give  them  advice 
Mfho  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in  the  art,  evea 
though  he  be   good-looking,  and   rich,  and    noble,  they  don't 
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Heaven  that  n  o  harm  will  come  of  the  acknowledgment  HmZ  I 
am  a  Sophist.  And  I  have  been  now  many  jenn  in  the  profoa- 
sion  —  for  all  my  years  when  added  ap  are  many  —  and  Uiere 
is  no  one  here  present  of  whom  I  might  not  be  the  father 
Wherefore  I  should  much  prefer  oonversing  with  you,  if  yon 
do  not  object,  in  the  presence  of  the  company. 

As  I  suspected  that  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  display 
and  glory  in  the  presence  of  Prodicus  and  Hippias,  and  would 
gladly  sliow  us  to  them  in  the  light  of  his  admirers,  I  said : 
But  why  should  we  not  summon  Prodicus  and  Hippias  and 
their  friends  to  hear  us  ? 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Suppose,  said  Callias,  that  we  hold  a  council  in  which  yoa 
may  sit  and  discuss.  This  was  determined,  and  great  delight 
was  felt  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  wise  men  talk  ;  we  onnelyei 
all  took  the  chairs  and  benches*,  and  arranged  them  by  Hippias, 
where  the  other  benches  had  been  already  placed.  Meanwhile 
Callias  and  Alcibiades  got  up  Prodicus  aud  brought  in  him 
and  his  companions. 

When  we  were  all  seated,  Protagoras  said  :  Now  that  the 
company  are  assembled,  Socrate'<,  tell  me  about  the  young  man 
o|j>   of  whom  you  were  just  now  speaking. 

I  replied :  I  will  begin  ngain  at  the  same  point,  Protag- 
or&<<,  and  toll  you  once  more  the  purport  of  my  visit :  this  is 
my  friend  Hippocrates,  who  is  desirous  of  making  your  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  wants  to  know  what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  associ- 
ates with  you.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Protagoras  answered  :  Young  man,  if  you  associate  with  me, 
on  the  very  first  day  you  will  return  home  a  better  man  than 
you  came,  and  better  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  and 
better  every  day  than  you  were  on  the  day  before. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  said  :  Protagoras,  I  do  not  at  all  won« 
der  at  hearing  you  say  this ;  even  at  your  age,  and  with  all  your 
wu^dom,  if  any  one  were  to  teach  you  what  you  did  not  know 
before,  you  would  become  better  no  doubt :  but  please  to  answer 
in  a  different  way;  I  will  explain  how  by  an  example.  Let 
me  suppose  that  Hippocrates,  instead  of  desiring  your  acquaint* 
ance,  wished  to  l)ecome  acquainted  with  the  young  man  Zeux- 
ippus  of  Heraclea,  who  has  newly  come  to  Athens,  aud  he 
were  to  go  to  him  as  he  has  gone  to  you,  and  were  to  hear 
him  say,  as  he  has  heard  you  say,  that  every  day  he  wouk) 
grow  and  become  better  if  he  associated  with  him :  and  thnt 
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that  he  were  to  ask  him,  *'  In  what  would  he  he  hetter, 
and  In  what  would  he  grow  ?  "  Zeuxippus  would  answer,  ^  In 
painting."  And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoras  the  Theban, 
aiid  heard  him  say  the  same,  and  asked  him,  **  In  what  would 
be  beoome  better  day  by  day  ?  "  he  would  reply,  "  In  flute- 
playing.**  Now  I  want  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer 
to  thb  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  his 
acoonnt.  When  you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  he  as- 
sociates with  you  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and  on 
every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner  —  in  what,  Protagoras, 
will  he  be  better  ?  and  about  what  ? 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied :  You  ask 
questions  fairly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question  which  is  fidrly 
pat.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
•ort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of 
insolting  their  pupils ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from 
the  arts,  are  taken  aud  driven  back  into  them  by  these  teachers, 
and  made  to  learn  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geometry, 
and  music  (he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  but  if 
he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  as  public ;  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  best  able  to  speak  and  act  in  the  aflkirs  of  the  state. 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;  and  is  your  meaning  that   ^.^ 
yon  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make 
men  good  citizens  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make. 

Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
ftiid  yet  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
tHught  or  communicated  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  are  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are  es- 
teemed by  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  I  observe  that  when  we 
are  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand  re- 
lates to  building,  the  builders  are  summoned  as  advisers  ;  when 
the  question  is  one  of  ship-building,  then  the  ship-builders ;  and 
tbd  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of  being  taught 
and  learned.  And  if  some  person  offers  to  give  them  advice 
«rho  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in  the  art,  evea 
though  he  be  good-looking,  and   rich,  and   noble,  they  don't 
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Heaven  thnt  no  Tinrm  will  como  of  ths  fickDOwWcriiient  th*!  I 

■m  a  Snphiel.  And  I  liiive  Win  now  mtiny  ye.its  in  (lie  profea- 
■ioD  —  for  111!  my  yeurs  wlieii  intdt-d  up  are  inHiiy  —  ujiii  there 
ii  no  one  here  present  of  wliotu  1  mtglit  uot  be  tUe  fntlier 
Wtiereforu  I  sliaulit  much  prefor  conversing  with  yon,  if  jou 
do  not  object,  in  the  presence  of  the  nomjmny. 

As  I  suspected  thut  he  wonld  like  to  hure  a  little  iliaplwy 
ftod  glory  in  ilie  prestmce  of  FroilioiiB  and  UippinB,  and  would 
gladly  bIiow  u-«  to  them  in  the  H^ht  of  his  odiniren,  I  siiiil : 
But  why  should  we  not  Bummun  ProdiciH  nml  liippias  and 
their  friends  to  heiir  ns  ? 

Very  good,  he  sniil. 

SupgHMe,  said  Cullias.  that  we  hold  a  council  in  wliioli  yoa 
may  sit  and  discuss.  This  wa>  dutermined,  iind  freat  deli|;ht 
was  full  at  the  prospect  nf  liearing  wise  men  talk  i  wo  onraeWei 
ftll  took  the  chairs  and  benche-*',  and  nmiiiged  them  by  HippiaA, 
where  the  otiier  bencliB-i  had  beim  alrendy  placed.  Meanwhile 
Calliaa  and  Alciblndus  got  up  Prodiuua  and  brought  iu  him 
ftDd  his  cumpaoions. 

When  we  were  all  seated.  Protagorns  said :  Now  that  iba 
Gompany  Br<-  asaembled,  Socraie.*,  tell  ine  nbout  the  young  man 
_.-,   of  whom  you  were  junl  now  speiikinfr. 

I  pi'plied ;  I  will  begin  "gairi  nt  the  same  point.  Prolag- 
ora*.  and  tell  you  once  more  ihu  purport  of  my  risii :  ibis  is 
my  (riund  Hippocrntes  who  is  dosinniM  of  making  your  aojiiaint- 
ance ;  he  wants  to  know  what  will  hap|>tn  to  him  if  he  associ- 
ales  with  you.     That  \t  all  I  have  to  say. 

Protagoras  answere'l ;  Young  man.  if  you  asBociate  with  me, 
on  the  very  flrst  diiy  you  will  return  home  a  belter  man  than 
you  came,  and  belter  on  the  second  day  than  on  the  first,  and 
better  every  day  than  you  were  on  the  day  before. 

When  I  heard  this,  I  Miiid  :  Protn^onis,  I  do  not  nt  all  won- 
der at  hearing  you  say  this ;  even  at  y<jur  age,  atid  with  all  your 
wl>dom,  if  any  one  were  to  teach  you  wliat  you  did  uot  know 
before,  you  would  l)ec<ime  better  no  doubt :  but  please  to  answer 
in  a  dilTcrenl  way:  I  wtlt  explain  how  by  an  example.  Eiet 
me  suppose  that  Hip[>ocratas,  iu-iteud  of  desiring  your  acquaint- 
■tnoe,  wished  to  become  ouquainted  with  the  young  man  Zeux- 
ippui  of  Heraclen,  who  has  newly  come  to  Athens,  and  h« 
were  to  go  to  hini  a»  he  has  gone  to  ynu,  and  were  to  hear 
hi'n  say,  as  he  has  heard  you  say.  that  every  day  he  would 
grow  uud  booomo  butter  if  Ina  mauciitted  with  him :  and  tbm 
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that  he  were  to  ask  him,  **  In  what  would  he  he  hetter, 
and  in  what  would  he  grow  ?  '*  Zeuxippus  would  answer,  "  In 
paiuting."  And  suppose  that  he  went  to  Orthagoras  the  Theban, 
aiid  heard  him  say  the  same,  and  asked  him,  ^*  In  what  would 
be  beoome  better  day  by  day  ?  "  he  would  reply,  "  In  flute- 
playing.**  Now  I  want  you  to  make  the  same  sort  of  answer 
to  this  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking  questions  on  his 
acooant.  When  you  say  that  on  the  first  day  on  which  he  as- 
sociates with  you  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and  on 
every  day  will  grow  in  like  manner — in  what,  Protagoras, 
will  he  be  better  ?  and  about  what  ? 

When  Protagoras  heard  me  say  this,  he  replied :  You  ask 
questions  fairly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question  which  is  fidrly 
pat.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me  he  will  not  experience  the 
•ort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are  in  the  habit  of 
msulting  their  pupils ;  who,  when  they  have  just  escaped  from 
the  arts,  are  taken  and  driven  back  into  them  by  these  teachers, 
and  made  to  learn  calculation,  and  astronomy,  and  geometry, 
and  music  (he  gave  a  look  at  Hippias  as  he  said  this)  ;  but  if 
he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn  that  which  he  comes  to  learn. 
And  this  is  prudence  in  affairs  private  as  well  as  public ;  he 
will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best  manner,  and  he 
will  be  best  able  to  speak  and  act  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Do  I  understand  you,  I  said  ;  and  is  your  meaning  that   ^.^ 
yoa  teach  the  art  of  politics,  and  that  you  promise  to  make 
men  good  citizens  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  the  profession  which  I  make. 

Then,  I  said,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art,  if  there  is  no 
mistake  about  this  ;  for  I  will  freely  confess  to  you,  Protagoras, 
that  I  have  a  doubt  whether  this  art  is  capable  of  being  taught, 
Slid  yet  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your  assertion.  And  I 
ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  art  cannot  be 
tHught  or  communicated  by  man  to  man.  I  say  that  the 
Athenians  are  an  understanding  people,  as  indeed  they  are  es- 
teemed by  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  I  observe  that  when  we 
are  met  together  in  the  assembly,  and  the  matter  in  hand  re- 
lates to  building,  the  builders  are  summoned  as  advisers  ;  when 
the  question  is  one  of  ship-building,  then  the  ship-builders ;  and 
the  like  of  other  arts  which  they  think  capable  of  being  taught 
Hnd  learned.  And  if  some  person  offers  to  give  them  advice 
«rho  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any  skill  in  the  art,  evea 
though  he  be  good-looking,  and   rich,  and   noble,  they  don't 


^UiEeiiB  are  unable  to  impart 

US,  for  fixninple,  Poriolus,  tba 

I,  who  gave  iliem  eicvllent  in- 
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lUten  to  him,  but  laugh  ut  him.  auit  hoot  bim,  until  either  ha 
is  oUmuieil  duwii  luiO  retli-ea  of  hiiiuelf ;  or  if  he  persist,  ha  ii 
dragged  av/Aj  or  put  out  hy  the  cotistables  at  the  coumHud  of 
the  prytane*.  This  is  ihoir  way  of  behaving  about  the  arii 
which  have  professors.  When,  however,  the  question  is  an 
affiiir  of  BtaiB,  then  everybody  >b  free  to  huvu  a  suj?  —  cnrpen- 
tcr,  linker,  cobbler,  suilor,  puasfnger ;  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low  —  niiy  one  who  likes  gets  up,  aud  no  one  reproaches  hinii 
as  ill  the  former  case,  with  not  hiiving  learned,  and  hitviiig  uu 
teacher,  and  yet  giving  iulvice;  evidently  because  they  ttn 
under  the  impression  thai  this  tort  of  kiiowledgo  cannot  be 
taught  And  not  only  is  this  truo  of  the  slaie,  but  of  individu- 
als ;  the  best  and  wisest  of  our 
their  political  wisdom  to  others  : 
020   fftlher  of  those  young  i 

struction  in  all  thai  could  bo  learned  from  Iuc>d»:io,  lu  uio 
own  department  of  politics  taught  them  nothing;  nor  did  he  give 
thorn  teachers,  but  ihey  were  iilJowed  to  wander  at  (heir  ovrn 
free-will,  in  a  sort  of  hope  that  they  would  light  upon  virlua 
of  thoir  own  accord.  Or  take  another  example:  There  was 
Cleiniaa  tlie  younger  brother  of  our  friend  AJcihiades,  of  whom 
this  very  satne  PeriL-lea  wns  the  guurdiun  ;  and  he  being  In  fact 
nuder  the  appreheiwiou  ilmt  Cieinins  would  be  corrupted  by 
AlciUades,  took  him  away,  and  placed  him  in  the  house  of 
Ari[Jiron  lo  beeilucated  ;  but  before  six  months  had  elapsed, 
Ariphrou  sent  him  back,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  him. 
And  I  couhl  mention  numlwrlesa  other  instances  of  persons  who 
were  good  llieraaelves,  and  never  yet  made  any  one  eUe  good, 
whether  frieud  or  stranger.  Now  I,  Protagoras,  when  I  reflect 
on  all  this,  am  inclined  to  think  that  virtue  canuut  be  taught. 
But  then  agmn,  when  I  listen  to  your  words,  I  am  disposed  to 
waver  ;  and  1  believe  that  there  must  be  something  in  what 
you  say,  because  I  know  that  you  have  great  experience,  and 
learning,  and  invention.  Aud  I  wish  tliHt  you  would,  if  poa- 
sible,  show  me  a  Utile  more  clearly  that  virtue  can  bo  taught. 
Will  you  be  so  good  ? 

That  1  will,  Socrates,  and  gladly.  Hut  what  would  you 
like?  Shall  1,  as  im  older,  speak  to  you  as  younger  men  in  aa 
Apologue  or  myth,  or  shall  I  argue  the  question  ? 

To  this  several  of  the  company  answered  that  he  should 
eluMiee  for  himself. 

Well,  then,  he  said,  I  think  that  the  myth  will  be  more  u 
tereeting. 
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Oboe   npon  a  time  there  were  gods   only,  and   no   mortal 
craalores.     But  when  the  time  came  that  these  also  should  be 
created,  the  gods  f'ashioued  them  out  of  earth  and  fire  and  va- 
nous  mixtures  of  both  elements  in  the  inward  parts  of  the 
earth;  and  when  they  were  about  to  bring  them  into  the  light 
of  dajy  they  ordered  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  to  equip 
them,  and  to  distribute  to  them  severally  their  proper  qualities. 
Epimetheus  said  to  Prometheus :  **  Let  me  distribute,  and  do 
yoa  inspect."     This  was  agreed,  and  Epimetheus  made  the  dis- 
tribotion.     There  were  some  to  whom  he  gave  strength  with 
oat    swiftness,  or  again  swiftness  without  strength;  some  he 
armed,  and  others  he  left  unarmed ;  and  devised  for  the  latter 
■ome  other  means  of  preservation,  making  some  large,  and  hav- 
ing their  size  as  a  protection,  and  others  small,  whose  nature 
was  to  fiy  in  the  air  or  burrow  in  the  ground ;  this  was  to  be 
their  way  of  escape.     Thus  did  he  compensate  them  with    ^^i 
the  view  of  preventing  any  race  from  becoming  extinct 
And  when  he  had  provided  against  their  destruction  by  one  an« 
other,  he  contrived  also  a  means  of  protecting  them  against  the 
seasons  of  heaven  ;    clothing  them  with  close  hair   and  thick 
skins  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  winter  cold  and  sum- 
mer heat,  and  for  a  natural  bed  of  their  own  when  they  wanted 
to  rest ;  also  he  furnished  them  with  hoofs  and  hair  and  hard 
and  callous  skins  under  their  feet.     Then  he  gave  them  varie- 
ties of  food,  —  to  some  herbs  of  the  soil,  to  others  fruits  of  trees, 
and  to  others  roots,  and  to  some  again  he  gave  other  animals  as 
food.     And  some  he  made  to  have  few  young  ones,  while  those 
who  were  their  prey  were  very  prolific;  and  in   this  way  the 
raoe  was  preserved.   Thus  did  Epimetheus,  who,  not  being  very 
irise,  forgot  that  he  had  distributed  among  the  brute  animals  all 
(he  qualities  that  he  had  to  give,  —  and  when  he  came  to  man, 
who  was   still    unprovided,  he  was    terribly  perplexed.     Now 
whOe  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  Prometheus  came  to  iaspect 
the  distribution,  and  he  found  that  the  other  animals  were  suit- 
ably furnished,  but  that  man  alone  was  naked  and  shoeless,  and 
had  neither  bed  nor  arms  of  defense.     The  appointed  hour  waa 
ipproaching  in  which  man  was  to  go  forth  into  the  light  of  day ; 
sod  Prometheus,  not  knowing  how  he  could  devue  his  salva- 
tif>n,  stole  the  mechanical  arts  of  Hephaestus  and  Athene,  and 
ire  with  them  (they  could  neither  have  been  acquired  nor  used 
without  fire),  and  gave  them  to  man.     Thus  man  had  the  wis- 
ioB  oeoesBary  to  the  support  of  life,  but  political  wisdom  ha 
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had  not ;  for  that  was  in  the  keeping  of  Zeas,  and  the 
of  Prometheas  did  not  extend  to  entering  into  the  castle  of 
heaven,  in  which  Zeu8  dwelt,  who  moreover  had  terrible  senti- 
nels :  but  he  did  enter  bj  stealth  into  the  common  workshop 
of  Athene  and  Hephaestus,  in  which  they  used  to  pursue  their 
favorite  arts,  and  took  away  Hephaestus*  art  of  working  by  fire, 
and  also  tlie  art  of  Athene,  and  gave  them  to  man.  And  in 
this  way  man  was  supplied  with  the  means  of  life.  But  Pro- 
metheus is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  prosecuted  for  theft^ 
owing  to  the  blunder  of  Epimetheus. 

099  Now  man,  having  a  ^hare  of  the  divine  attributes,  was 
at  first  the  only  one  of  the  animals  who  had  any  gods,  be- 
cause he  alone  was  of  their  kindred ;  and  he  would  raise  altam 
and  images  of  them.  He  was  not  long  in  inventing  language 
and  names;  and  he  also  constructed  houses  and  clothes  and 
shoes  and  beds,  and  drew  sustenance  from  the  earth.  Thos 
provided,  mankind  at  first  lived  dispersed,  and  there  were  no 
cities.  But  the  consequence  was  that  thoy  were  destroyed  by 
the  wild  beasts,  for  they  were  utterly  weak  in  comparison  of 
them,  and  their  art  was  only  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  life,  and  would  not  enable  them  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  animals :  food  they  had,  but  not  as  yet  any  art  of 
government,  of  which  the  art  of  war  i*<  a  parr.  Af^er  a  while 
the  desire  of  self-preservation  gathered  them  into  cities ;  but 
when  they  were  gatliered  together,  having  no  art  of  govern- 
ment, they  evil  in  treated  one  another,  and  were  again  in  process 
of  dispersion  and  destruction.  Z(*u.s  feared  that  the  race  would 
be  exterminated,  and  so  he  sent  Ilermcs  to  them,  bearing  rev- 
erence and  justice  to  be  the  ordering  principles  of  cities  and  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  conciliation.  Hermes  asked  Zeus  how 
he  should  impart  justice  and  reverence  among  men:  should 
he  dintribute  them  as  the  arts  are  <listribute<i ;  that  is  to  say 
to  a  favored  few  only,  —  for  one  skilled  individual  has  enough 
of  medicine,  or  of  any  other  art,  for  many  unskilled  ones? 
Shall  thi.<*  be  the  manner  in  which  I  distribute  justice  and  rev- 
erence among  men,  or  shall  I  give  them  to  all  ?  Tc  all,  said 
Zeus ;  I  should  like  them  all  t)  have  a  share ;  for  cities  cannot 
exist,  if  a  few  only  share  in  the  virtues,  as  in  the  arts.  And 
further,  make  a  law  by  ray  order,  that  he  who  has  no  part  in 
reverence  and  justice  shall  be  put  to  death  &s  a  plague  of  the 
Btate. 

And  this  is  the  reasrn,  Socrates,  why  the  Athenians  tmi 
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Httkind  in  general,  when  the  question  relates  to  carpentering 
or  any  other  mechanical  art,  allow  bat  a  few  to  share  in  their 
deliberations ;  and  when  any  one  else  interferes,  then,  as  you 
ny,  they  object,  if  he  be  not  of  the  favored  few,  and  that,  as  I 
ny,  is  very  natural.  But  when  they  come  to  deliberate  about 
political  yirtue,  which  proceeds  only  by  way  of  justice  and  g^o 
wisdom,  they  are  patient  enough  of  any  man  who  speaks 
of  them,  as  is  also  natural,  because  they  think  that  every  man 
ou^t  to  share  in  this  sort  of  virtue,  and  that  states  could  not 
exist  if  this  were  otherwise.  I  have  explained  to  you,  Socrates, 
the  reason  of  this  phenomenon. 

And  that  you  may  not  suppose  yourself  to  be  deceived  in 
tfainkiDg  that  all  men  regard  every  man  as  having  a  share  of 
justice  and  every  other  political  virtue,  let  me  give  you  a  fur- 
ther proof,  which  is  this.  In  other  ca^es,  as  you  are  aware,  if 
a  man  says  that  he  is  a  good  Hute-player,  or  skillful  in  any 
other  art  in  which  he  has  no  skill,  people  either  laugh  at  him 
or  are  angry  with  him,  and  his  relations  thiuk  that  he  is  mad 
and  go  and  admonish  him  ;  but  when  honesty  is  in  question,  or 
tome  other  politicHl  virtue,  even  if  they  know  that  he  is  dis- 
honest, yet,  if  the  man  comes  publicly  forward  and  tells  the 
tmth  about  his  dishonesty,  in  tliis  case  they  deem  that  to  be 
madneas  which  in  the  other  case  was  held  by  them  to  be  good 
sense.  They  say  that  men  ought  to  profess  honesty  whether 
they  are  honest  or  not,  and  that  a  man  is  mad  who  does  not 
make  such  a  profession.  Their  notion  is,  that  a  man  must  have 
tome  degree  of  honesiy ;  and  that  if  he  has  none  at  all  he 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  world. 

I  have  been  showing  that  they  are  right  in  admitting  every 
man  as  a  counselor  about  this  sort  of  virtue,  as  they  are  of 
opinion  that  every  man  is  a  partaker  of  it.  And  I  will  now 
endeavor  further  to  show  that  they  regard  this  virtue,  not  as 
given  by  nature,  or  growing  spontaneously,  but  as  capable  of 
being  learned  and  acquired  by  study.  For  injustice  is  pun- 
ched, whereas  no  one  would  instruct,  or  rebuke,  or  be  angry  at 
those  whose  calamities  they  suppose  to  come  to  them  either  by 
nature  or  chance ;  they  do  not  try  to  alter  tliem,  they  do  but 
pity  them.  Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  chastise  or  instruct 
the  ugly,  or  the  diminutive,  or  the  feeble  ?  And  for  this  rea- 
son ;  they  know,  I  imagine,  that  this  sort  of  good  and  evil 
■met  to  them  by  nature  and  chance ;  whereas  if  a  man  is 
wantiiig  in  tlioae  gpod  qualiti^  which  come  to  men  from  study 
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•Dd  ejeroise  uid  tenching,  and  hag  only  the  conlniry  eril  qoalL 
ties,  men  nni  niigry  with  liiiii,  uiul  jiuiii»h  him  untl  reprove  htn 
And  one  of  thoau  evU  quidilies  in  iin|)ietj  and  injustice,  and 
82i    "^'^^  "^^  ^  described  geourally  as  the  ojipDBite  of  polil» 

ical  virtue.  Wheii  this  is  the  case,  nny  man  will  be  ongrj 
with  nnother,  luid  reprimand  him, — cloaHy  under  the  impret- 
sion  ihnt  by  itudy  nnd  learning  tha  virtue  in  wliich  he  is  de^ 
dent  mny  be  uLijuirod.  For  if  you  will  think,  Socrales,  of  tha 
fflovl  which  iiuuiflbmeut  hus  on  evil-doem,  you  will  see  nt  once 
that  ia  the  opiniun  of  mankind  virtue  may  be  acquired;  for  no 
one  punishes  iho  evil-doer  under  tlie  notion,  or  for  the  reason, 
that  he  h>u  done  wrong,  —  only  the  unreasonable  fury  of  a 
beaBt  acta  in  thut  wuy.  But  he  who  desires  to  inflict  rational 
punishment  does  not  ruUUiata  for  a  piut  wrong,  for  ihut  which 
ii  done  cannot  be  iiiidotie,  but  be  has  regard  lo  iIjo  luture,  and 
is  iJeHiroua  that  the  man  who  is  punished,  and  he  who  sees  him 
punished,  m»y  be  dotcrroil  from  doing  wniU),'  ngaiu.  And  he 
implies  that  virtue  is  capablu  of  Iteing  taught;  as  he  undoubi- 
edly  punishes  for  the  sake  of  pruveniiun.  Tim  is  the  notion  of 
all  who  retaliate  upon  others  either  priviitely  or  publicly.  And 
the  Athenians,  too.  like  other  mon,  retalinlii  on  those  whom 
they  regard  us  evil-doers ;  iind  this  iirguen  tliein  to  he  of  the 
numl)er  of  tlioee  who  think  that  virtue  may  be  uutjuired  and 
taught.  Thus  far,  Socrates,  I  have  sliowu  you  cleaily  enough, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  your  countrymen  are  right  in  admit- 
ting  the  IJnker  and  the  cobbler  to  ailvise  nbout  politics,  and 
alao  that  they  deem  virtue  lo  bo  caguible  of  being  taught  and 
acquired. 

There  yet  remnins  one  difficulty  wliioh  has  been  raised  by 
you  about  the  sous  of  good  men,  \Vliat  is  the  [■ensoii  why 
good  meu  teach  their  sons  tlie  knowledge  wtiii'li  is  gained  from 
teachers,  and  make  them  wise  in  tliat.  but  do  noUiing  towards 
improving  tliem  in  the  virtues  which  disUnguitih  tliemselvea  ? 
And  here,  Socrates,  I  will  leave  the  ajiologue  and  take  up  the 
argument.  Please  to  consider:  Is  there  or  ia  there  not  Mune 
oue  quality  in  which  uU  the  ciiizeuB  must  be  partaker's,  if  there 
is  10  be  a  city  at  h11?  In  the  answer  lo  this  question  is  cuii- 
lained  the  only  solution  of  your  difDculiy ;  tliore  i*  no  other. 
Far  if  tharo  he  any  such  quality,  and  this  quiiliiy  or  unity  i* 
„„.    nut  the  urt  of  ilio  curjieuter,  or  the  sinitli,  or  the  potWr, 

but  justice  HU'I  Icniperanoe  end  holiness,  and,  iu  a  word, 
mknty  virtue  —  if  this   is   the  quality  uf  whirb  all   men  must  b« 
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and  which  is  the  yerj  condition  of  their  learning  or 
doing  anything  eke,  and  if  he  who  is  wanting  in  this,  whether 
be  be  a  child  only  or  a  grown-up  man  or  wonum,  most  be 
tioght  and  punished,  until  by  punishment  he  becomes  better, 
and  he  who  rebels  against  instruction  and  punishment  is  either 
exiled  or  condemned  to  death  under  the  idea  that  he  is  incura- 
ble —  i^  I  say,  this  be  true,  and  nevertheless  good  men  have 
their  tons  taught  other  things  and  not  this,  do  consider  how 
extraordinary  would  be  their  conduct.  For  we  have  shown 
that  they  think  virtue  capable  of  being  taught  and  inculcated 
both  in  private  and  public ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
teach  their  sons  lesser  matters,  ignorance  of  which  does  not 
involre  the  punishment  of  death :  but  those  things,  the  igno- 
rance of  which  may  cause  death  and  exile  to  those  who  have 
DO  knowledge  or  training  —  aye,  and  confiscation  as  well  as 
death,  and,  in  a  word,  may  be  the  ruin  of  families —  those 
things,  I  say,  they  are  supposed  not  to  teach  them,  —  not  to 
tike  the  utmost  care  that  they  should  learn.  That  is  not 
likely,  Socrates. 

Elducation  and  admonition  commence  in  the  first  years  of 
childhood,  and  last  to  the  very  end  of  life.  Mother  and  nurse 
and  fiuher  and  tutor  are  quarrelinc)^  about  the  improvement  of 
the  child  as  soon  as  ever  he  is  able  to  understand  them :  he 
cannot  say  or  do  anything  without  their  setting  forth  to  him 
that  this  is  just  and  that  is  unjust ;  this  is  honorable,  that  ia 
dishonorable ;  this  is  holy,  that  is  unholy ;  do  this  and  abstain 
from  that.  And  if  he  obeys,  well  and  good ;  if  not,  he  is 
straightened  by  threats  and  blows,  like  a  piece  of  warped  wood. 
At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers,  and  enjoin  them  to  see 
to  his  manners  even  more  than  to  his  reading  and  music  ;  and 
the  teachers  do  as  they  are  desired.  And  when  the  boy  has 
learned  his  letters  and  is  beginning  to  understand  wliat  is 
written,  as  before  he  understood  only  what  wtis  spoken,  they 
put  into  his  hands  the  works  of  great  poets,  which  he  reads  at 
school ;  in  these  are  contained  many  admonitions,  and  ^^^ 
many  tales,  and  praises,  and  encomia  of  ancient  famous 
men,  which  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart,  in  order  that  he 
may  imitate  or  emulate  them  and  desire  to  become  like  them. 
Then,  again,  the  teachers  of  the  lyre  take  similar  oire  that 
their  young  disciple  is  temperate  and  gets  into  no  mischief; 
and  when  they  have  taught  him  the  use  of  the  lyre,  they  intro* 
looe  liim  to  the  poems  of  other  excellent  poets,  who  are  the 
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Ijric  poeta ;  and  these  tliey  set  to  music,  and  mske  tbeir  lMr> 
moiiie*  and  rliythms  quite  liuiiiliar  to  the  chiMren,  iii  order 
ihiit  tliey  niuj  learn  to  be  more  guiitle,  tmd  harnKiniotis,  aiid 
rhylliniical,  ami  bo  moi'e  fitl<'d  for  cpeoch  nud  action  ;  for  the 
life  of  mun  in  every  part  lias  need  of  harmony  ntnl  rhythm. 
Tlion  they  send  Uitm  ui  lIih  tunster  of  gymnaiiLJc  in  order  tlutl 
tbeir  bodies  nmy  beKor  miniater  to  the  virtuous  mind,  &nd  tliAt 
the  weakness  of  their  butlieB  miiy  not  force  th«tn  to  play  the 
coirurd  in  nar  or  on  nny  oilier  occasion.  This  is  what  in  done 
by  those  who  huve  tlie  nieuriH,  and  those  who  have  tlio  nienna 
are  the  rich  :  tbuir  children  begin  ediicaiion  soonest  and  leave 
olT  iaieet.  Wlieri  tliey  have  done  witli  masters,  tliu  stale  aguin 
compels  tliem  lo  learn  the  luws,  aud  live  after  the  pattern 
which  they  furnish,  and  not  aHer  their  own  fancies ;  and  just 
■B  in  Ii-arniug  to  write,  the  writing-master  first  draws  lines  with 
ft  style  fur  the  use  of  tlie  young  beginner,  and  gives  him  the 
tftblet  end  makes  liiin  follow  the  line^,  so  the  city  draws  (be 
laws,  which  were  the  invention  of  goud  lawgivers  who  weru  of 
old  time  ;  these  are  given  to  thu  young  man,  in  order  to  guide 
him  in  hia  conduct  whether  as  ruler  or  ruleii ;  and  he  who 
transgresses  tbeni  is  lo  he  corrected,  or,  in  otlier  words,  calle<l 
to  ai^uount,  which  is  a  tiirm  used  not  only  in  your  country,  but 
slso  in  many  others.  Now  when  tiiere  is  all  this  care  about 
virtue  private  aud  public,  why,  .S^^rates,  do  you  still  wonder 
and  doubt  wlieiher  vb-tue  can  be  taught?  Cense  to  wonder, 
for  the  opposite  would  be  far  more  surprising. 

But  why  then  do  the  sons  of  good  fathers  often  turn  out  ill  7 
Let  me  explain  that,  —  which  is  far  from  being  wonderful,  if,  na 
I  have  l>een  saying,  the  very  existence  of  the  sUile  implies  that 
-a^  virtue  is  not  any  man's  private  possession.  If  this  be  true 
—  and  notliiug  can  be  truer  —  tlien  I  will  ask  you  to  im- 
agine, as  an  illustration,  some  other  pursuit  or  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which  may  ba  asciumed  equally  to  be  the  condition  of  the 
existenve  of  a  sbite.  Suppose  that  there  could  be  no  slate  un- 
less we  were  all  fluCe-pInyers,  as  far  as  eiieh  hail  the  capadij, 
and  evcrylxidy  was  freely  tcacliing  everybody  the  art,  both  in 
private  aud  public,  and  reproving  the  bad  player  as  freely  and 
openly  ai  every  man  now  teaches  justice  and  iho  laws,  not  con* 
eealing  them  as  he  would  coiiueiil  tb<;  other  irts,  but  imparting 
tliem  — for  all  of  us  huve  a  mutual  interest  in  the  justice  ant* 
virtue  of  one  anotlier,  and  this  is  thu  I'eason  why  every  one 
b  read;  to  teach  justice  and  the  laws;    suppose,  I  say,  that 
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were  the  same  readioess  and  Uberalitj  among  as  in  teadi- 
iaf  one  another  flute-playing,  do  you  imagine,  Socrates,  that 
the  sons  of  good  flute-players  would  be  more  likely  to  be  guod 
than  the  sons  of  bad  ones  ?     I  think  not     Would  not  their  sons 
grow   up   to  be  distinguished  or  undistinguished  acoording  to 
their  own  natural  capacities  as  flute-playurs,  and  the  sou  of  a 
good  player  would  often  turn  out  to  be  a  bad  one,  aud  the  son 
of  a  bad  player  to  be  a  good  one,  and  all  flute-players  would  be 
good  enough  in  comparison  of  those  who  were  ignorant  and  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  flute-playing?     In  like  manner  I 
would  have  you  consider  that  he  who  appears  to  you  to  be  the 
worst  of  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  laws  and  human- 
ities, would  appear  to  be  a  just  man  and  a  master  of  justice  if 
be  were  to  be  compared  with  men  who  had  no  education,  or 
eourta  of  justice,  or  laws,  or  any  restraints  upon  them  which 
compelled  them  to  practice  virtue  —  with  the  savages,  for  ex- 
ample, whom  the  poet  Pherecrates  exhibited  on  the  stage  at  the 
last  yearns  Lenaean  festival.     If  you  were  living  among  men 
such  as  the  man-haters  in  his  Chorus,  you  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  meet  with  Eurybates  and  Phryuoudas,  and  you  would 
sorxowfully  desire  the  rascality  of  this  part  of  the  world.     And 
700,  Socrates,  are  discontented,  and  why  ?      Because  all  men  are 
teachers  of  virtue,  each  one  acconiing  to  his  ability,  and  you  say 
that  there  is  no  teacher.     You  might  as  well  ask.  Who  teaches 
Greek  ?     For  of  that  too  there  will  not  be  any  teachers    ^^^^ 
foond.    Or  you  might  ask.  Who  is  to  teach  the  sons  of  our   ^ 
artisans  this  same  art  which  they  have  learned  of  their  fathers  ? 
He  and  his  fellow-workmen  have  taught  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  —  but  who  will  carry  them  further  in  their  arts? 
And  you  would  certainly  have  a  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  flnding  a 
teacher  of  them  ;  but  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu  finding  a 
teacher  of  those  who  are  wholly  ignorant.     Aud  this  is  true  of 
Tirtue  or  of  anything ;  and  if  a  man  is  better  able  than  we  are 
to  promote  virtue  ever  so  little,  that  is  as  much  as  we  can  ex- 
pect.    A  teacher  of  this  sort  I  believe  myself  to  be,  and  above 
aU  other  men  to  have  the  knowledge  which  makes  a  man  noble 
and  good ;  and  I  give  my  pupils  their  money's-worth,  and  even 
more,  as  they  themselves  confess.     Aud  therefore  I  have  in- 
troduced the  following  mode  of  payment :     When  a  man  has 
Veen  my  pupil.  If  he  likes  he  pays  my  price,  but  there  is  no 
wmpnlffift"  ;  and  if  he  does  not  like,  he  has  only  to  go  into  a 
\Bktple  and  take  an  oath  of  the  value  of  the  instructions,  and 
he  pays  no  more  than  he  declares  to  be  their  value. 
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Such  JB  mj  Apalogue,  Socrates,  and  such  ii  the  argament  hf 
wbich  I  eD<ieitTc>r  to  elmw  thnt  virtue  uiiiy  be  Uiight,  au<l  th«l 
this  m  the  opiiijixi  of  Llie  Athoniutis.  Au<l  I  Iibvb  also  mumpled 
to  show  tliiit  jou  nra  sol  lo  wcmiler  ut  good  fiitltera  Imviog  bad 
Rons,  or  at  good  sons  liaving  bud  ralliera,  aa  may  be  xeeu  iu  ihe 
BODS  of  Polycleilus,  who  ure  of  tlie  enme  nge  as  our  friends 
Paralus  nnd  XanlldppitB,  mid  who  are  voiy  inferior  to  their 
fHther ;  and  this  is  irue  of  many  other  urijau.  Itut  I  ought 
not  to  say  [lie  same  as  yet  of  Puralas  and  Xanthippus  llietn- 
Bolves,  f[)r  tliey  are  yotitig  and  there  m  still  hope  of  theut.  ^ 

ProWgoi'aii  ended,  and  iu  my  ear  — 


n 


At  length,  when  I  saw  that  he  had  realJj  fluished,  I  gradually 
recovered  consciousuosa,  and  looking  at  tlippucratea,  I  a^d  ta 
him:  O  boo  of  Apollotlorua,  how  deeply  grateful  I  am  to  you 
for  having  brought  nie  hither  i  I  would  not  have  missed  the 
Bpeech  of  Protagoras  for  a  great  deal.  For  I  uaod  to  imagtirt 
that  DO  hnman  care  could  miike  meu  good ;  but  I  know  better 
BOW.  Yet  I  have  still  one  very  small  difficulty  which  I  ata 
■ore  that  Protagiirus  will  easily  explain,  iis  he  has  already  ex- 
san  pl&iued  SI)  much.  For  if  a  man  were  to  go  uud  coiisult 
PerioleH  or  any  of  our  great  apoakera  about  theiie  matlerst 
he  might  pei'haps  hear  m  flue  a  diacnursi) ;  but  then  if  any  one 
has  a  (juestjon  to  nsk  of  any  of  them,  like  liooks,  tliey  can 
neither  answer  nor  ask  ;  and  if  any  one  challenges  ihe  least 
particular  of  their  speech,  tfaey  go  ringing  ou  in  a  lung  harangut), 
like  broEen  pot.*,  which  when  they  ure  struck  continue  to  sound 
unless  some  one  puis  his  hand  upon  them  ;  whert'a-^  our  friend 
Protagorna  con  not  only  make  a  good  speech,  as  he  has  already 
shown,  but  when  he  is  a^ked  a  que'tiou  he  cau  answer  briefly  j 
Htid  wheo  he  asks  he  will  wait  and  hear  the  auawer ;  and  this 
la  a  very  rare  gift.  Now  I,  Protngoriks,  have  a  little  question 
that  I  want  lo  ask  of  you,  and  if  you  will  only  answer  me  that, 
I  shall  lie  quire  sutislied.  You  wi^re  saying  that  virtue  cau  be 
taught;  ihat  I  will  lake  upon  your  authoriiy,  and  there  is  no 
ane  lo  whom  I  am  m>ire  rendy  to  trusL  but  I  marvel  at  one 
thing  abuut  which  I  should  like  to  have  my  mind  Mt  ut  rest. 
Vuu  were  speaking  of  Zens  aendhig  justice  and  reverence  to 
men  :  and  several  limes  while  you  were  spi-aking,  jusliou  and 
»mperance  and  holiness,  and  all  these  tjualities,  were  described 
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If  J«i  as  if  together  they  made  ap  yirtne.  Now  I  want  yon  to 
tall  me  tmlj  whether  virtue  is  one  whole,  of  which  justice  and 
tenaperance  and  holiness  are  parts;  or  whether  all  these  are 
€bIj  the  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing:  that  is  the  doubt 
whidi  still  lingers  in  my  mind. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  answering  that  the  qualities 
af  which  yon  are  speaking  are  the  parts  of  virtue,  which  is  one. 

And  are  they  parts,  I  said,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  month, 
noee,  and  eyes,  and  ears,  are  the  parts  of  a  fiEice ;  or  are  they 
like  the  parts  of  gold,  which  differ  from  the  whole  and  from  one 
oiotber  only  in  being  larger  or  smaller? 

I  should  say  that  they  differed,  Socrates,  in  the  first  way ;  ai 
the  parts  of  a  iaLce  are  related  to  the  whole  face. 

And  do  men  have  some  one  part  and  some  another  part  of 
virtue  ?  Or  if  a  man  has  one  part,  must  he  also  have  all  the 
adiers? 

By  BO  means,  he  said ;  for  many  a  man  is  brave  and  not  just, 
or  joat  and  not  wise. 

Why  then,  I  said,  courage  and  wisdom  are  also  parts  of 
.? 

Moat  ondoubtedly,  he  said ;  and  wisdom  is  the  noblest  of    ooa 


And  they  are  all  different  from  one  another  ?    I  said. 

Yea. 

And  each  of  them  has  a  distinct  fhnction  like  the  parts  of 
the  fiu»  ;  the  eye,  for  example,  is  not  like  the  ear,  and  has  not 
the  aame  functions  ;  and  the  other  parts  are  none  of  them  like 
one  another,  either  in  their  functions,  or  in  any  other  way  ? 
Now  I  want  to  know  whether  the  parts  of  virtue  do  not  also 
diflfer  in  themselves  and  in  their  functions ;  as  that  is  clearly 
what  the  simile  wotdd  imply. 

Yes,  Socrates,  you  are  right  in  that 

Then,  I  said,  no  part  of  virtue  is  like  knowledge,  or  like  jus- 
tioe,  or  like  courage,  or  like  temperance,  or  like  holiness. 

No,  he  answered. 

Well  then,  I  said,  suppose  that  you  and  I  inquire  into  theif 
natnrea.  And  fimt,  yon  would  agree  with  me  that  justice  is  of 
ihe  nalore  of  a  thing,  would  you  not  ?  That  is  my  ojnnioni 
vovld  not  that  be  yours  also  ? 

Yea,  he  said ;  that  is  mine  also. 

And  aoppose  that  some  one  were  to  ask  us,  saying,  O  Protaf* 
aad  yon  Socrates,  what  about  this  thmg  which  you  juil 
I.  f 
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■ow  called  justice,  i-i  it  jast  or  unjust?  And  I  WAre  to  uuwer 
just :  atid  you  —  would  you  vote  for  me  or  Bgatnet  me  ? 

With  you,  he  said. 

Thereupon  I  I'hould  answer  to  him  wlio  a.<4kcd  me,  that  justioa 
is  of  the  ii»tur<»  of  the  juat .  would  not  you  ? 

Yes,  lis  BHid. 

Aud  suppose  that  he  went  on  to  say :  Well  now,  is  there  such 
ft  thing  us  Itolinesii  ?  —  we  should  answer,  Yes,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken F 

Tea,  he  said. 

And  tliaC  you  a  a  thing  —  should  we  adndt 

IhatF 

He  flsBenl«d. 

And  is  this  a  soi  is  of  the  nature  of  the  holy, 

or  of  the  uature  of  liould  be  angry  ut  liis  pulling 

such  a  qiieatioD.  ai  eat^e,  man  ;  notbiug  can  be 

holy  if  holiness  is  l  do  you  say  to  that  ?    Would 

you  not  aiiswer  in  the  same  way  : 

Cert^uly,  he  said. 

And  then  after  this  suppose  that  he  came  end  asked  ut,  What 
were  you  saying  just  now?  Perhaps  I  may  not  have  heard 
you  rightly,  hut  you  seemed  to  me  lo  be  saying  that  the  parts 
of  virtue  were  not  the  same  as  one  another.  I  should  reply, 
^a,  Tou  certainly  heard  that  said,  but  you  did  not,  as  you 
think,  hear  me  say  that ;  for  Protagoras  frave  the  answer, 
and  I  did  but  ask  the  question.  And  suppose  tlint  he  turned  to 
you  and  said.  Is  this  true,  Protagoras  ?  and  do  you  maintain  that 
one  part  of  virtue  is  unlike  another,  and  is  this  your  positioa  7 
how  would  you  answer  him  ? 

I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  trulh  of  what  he  sai^ 
Socrates, 

Well  then,  Protagoras,  assuming  this,  and  supposing  that  ba 
proceeded  to  say  fiirther.  Then  holiness  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
justice,  nor  justice  of  the  nature  of  holiness,  but  of  the  natur* 
of  unholitie:4-<  ;  and  holiness  h  of  the  nature  of  the  not  just,  and 
therefore  of  the  unjust,  and  the  unjust  is  unholy  ;  how  shall  wo 
answer  him  ?  I  should  certainly  answer  him  on  my  own  be- 
half that  justice  is  holy,  and  that  holiness  is  just ',  and  I  would 
say  in  like  rannner  on  your  behalf  also,  if  you  would  allow  met 
that  justice  is  either  the  same  with  holiness,  or  very  [learly  the 
tame ;  and  I  would  most  assuredly  say  that  justice  ia  like 
holiness  and  holiness  is  like  justice ;  and  I  wish  that  jod  would 
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tan  Dto  whether  I  may  be  permitted  to  giye  this  answer  on 
joar  behalf,  and  whether  you  would  agree  with  me. 

He  replied,  I  cannot  simply  agree,  Socrates,  to  the  proposi- 
tion  that  jostice  is  holy  and  that  holiness  is  just,  for  there  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  difference  between  them*  But  what  mat- 
ter ?  if  you  please  I  please ;  aud  let  us  assume,  if  you  will, 
that  justice  is  holy,  and  that  holiuess  is  just. 

Pardon  me,  I  said  ;  I  do  not  want  this  ^  if  you  wish  ^  or  <<  if 
yon  will  **  sort  of  argument  to  be  proven,  but  I  want  you  and 
me  to  be  proyen  ;  and  I  mean  by  this  that  the  argument  will 
be  best  proven  if  there  be  no  ^  if." 

Well,  he  said,  I  admit  that  justice  bears  a  resemblance  to 
holiness,  for  there  is  always  some  point  of  view  in  which  every- 
thing  is  like  every  other  thing ;  white  is  in  a  certain  way  like 
black,  and  hard  is  like  soft,  and  the  most  extreme  opposites 
have  some  qualities  in  common;  even  the  parts  of  the  face 
which,  as  we  were  saying  before,  are  distinct  and  have  different 
functions,  are  still  in  a  certain  point  of  view  similar,  and  one  of 
them  is  like  another  of  them.  And  you  may  prove  that  they 
are  like  one  another  on  the  same  principle  that  all  things  are 
like  one  another ;  and  yet  things  which  are  alike  in  some  par- 
ticular ought  not  to  be  called  alike,  nor  things  which  are  unlike 
in  some  particular,  however  slight,  unlike. 

And  do  you  think,  I  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that  justice 
and  holiness  have  but  a  small  degree  of  likeness  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  what  I  un- 
derstand to  be  your  view. 

WelL  I  said,  as  yon  appear  to  have  a  difficulty  about   ^^^ 
this,  let  us  take  another  of  the  examples  which  you  have 
mentioned  instead.     Do  you  admit  the  existence  of  foUy  ? 

I  do. 

And  is  not  wisdom  the  very  opposite  of  folly  ? 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  when  men  act  rightly  and  advantageously  they  seem  ta 
70a  to  be  temperate  or  moderate  ? 

Yea,  he  said. 

And  moderation  makes  them  moderate  ? 

Certainly. 

And  they  who  do  not  act  rightly  act  foolishly,  and  in  thaf 
Kting  are  not  moderate  ? 

I  agree  to  that,  he  said. 

Then  to  act  foolishly  is  the  opposite  of  acting  moderately  ? 
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He  assented. 

And  fooli^  actions  are  done  by  follj,  and  moderate  or 
perate  actions  by  moderation  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  that  is  done  strongly  which  is  done  by  strength,  and 
weakly  which  is  done  by  weakness  ? 

He  assented. 

And  that  which  is  done  with  swiftness  is  done  swiftly,  and 
that  which  is  done  with  slowness,  slowly  ? 

He  acknowledged  that 

And  if  anything  is  done  in  the  same  way,  that  is  done  by  the 
same ;  and  if  anything  is  done  in  an  opposite  way,  by  the  op» 
posite? 

He  agreed. 

Once  more,  I  said,  is  there  anything  beantiM  P 

Yes. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  ngly? 

There  is  no  other. 

And  is  there  anything  good  ? 

There  is. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  evil  ? 

There  is  no  other. 

And  there  is  the  acute  in  sound  ? 

True. 

To  which  the  only  opposite  is  the  grare  ? 

There  is  no  other,  he  said,  but  that 

Then  every  opposite  has  one  opposite  only  and  no  more  P 

He  assented. 

Then  now,  I  said,  let  us  recapitulate  our  admissions.  Finl 
of  all  we  admitted  that  everything  has  one  opposite  and  nol 
more  than  one  ? 

To  that  we  assented. 

And  we  admitted  also  that  what  was  done  in  opposite  waya 
was  done  by  opposites  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  which  was  done  foolishly,  as  we  also  admitted,  was 
done  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  which  was  done  moderately  ? 

Yes. 

And  that  which  was  done  moderately  was  done  by  modem- 
■Son  or  temperance,  and  that  which  was  done  foolishly  by  folly  P 

He  agreed. 

And  that  which  is  done  in  opposite  ways  is  done  by  oppo* 
sites? 
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Aad  one  filing  ib  done  by  moderation  or  temperuioe^  aaf 
fdte  another  th^g  bj  follj  ? 


And  tfioae  are  opposite  wayB  ? 

Oertainlj. 

And  therefore  done  by  opporites.  Then  folly  ib  the  oppo- 
Mte  of  moderation  or  temperanoe  ? 

Tliat  is  evident 

And  do  yon  remember  that  folly  has  akeady  been  acknowl- 
edged by  ns  to  be  the  opposite  of  wisdom  ? 

He  assented. 

And  we  said  that  ererythiDg  has  only  one  opposite  ? 

Tea. 

Tlieii,  Protagoras,  which  of  the  two  assertions  shall  we  ^^^ 
lenoonce  ?  One  says  that  everything  has  bnt  one  oppo- 
■le;  the  other  that  wisdom  is  distinct  fh>m  temperanoe  op 
moderation,  and  that  both  of  them  are  parts  of  virtue;  and 
tbat  they  are  not  only  distinct,  but  nnlike,  both  in  themselves 
sad  in  their  functions,  like  the  parts  of  a  face.  Which  of  these 
two  assertions  shall  we  i^nounoe  ?  For  both  of  them  together 
are  certainly  not  in  harmony ;  they  do  not  accord  or  agree :  for 
how  can  tlray  be  said  to  agree  if  everjrthing  is  assumed  to  have 
only  one  opposite  and  not  more  than  one,  and  yet  folly,  which 
ii  ooe,  has  clearly  the  two  opposites  —  wisdom  and  temperance  ? 
Is  not  that  tme,  Protagoras  ?  I  said.     What  else  would  you 

He  Bswrnted,  but  with  great  reluctance. 

Then  temperanoe  and  wisdom  are  the  same,  as  before  justice 
and  hotinees  appeared  to  us  to  be  nearly  the  same.  And  now, 
Protagoras,  I  said,  do  not  let  us  be  fiiint-hearted,  but  let  us 
eomi^te  what  remains.  Do  you  think  that  an  unjust  man  can 
be  temperate  in  his  injustice  ? 

I  should  be  ashamed,  Socrates,  he  said,  to  acknowledge  this^ 
wUdi  nevertheless  many  may  be  found  to  assert 

And  shall  I  ai^e  with  them  or  with  you  ?  I  replied. 

I  would  rather,  he  said,  that  you  should  argue  with  the  many 
frstif  you  wilL 

Whichever  you  please,  if  yoa  will  only  answer  me  and  say 
wlmher  you  are  of  their  opinion  or  not  My  object  is  to  test 
the  vmlifity  of  the  ailment ;  and  yet  the  result  may  be  that  I 
mi  you  who  ask  and  answer  may  also  be  put  on  our  trial 
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Ph>tfigora8  at  first  made  a  show  of  refusing,  as  he  said  All 
tbe  argoment  was  not  enooaraging ;  at  length,  however,  ba 
oonsented  to  answer. 

Now  then,  I  said,  begin  at  the  beginning  and  answer  me. 
You  tliink  that  some  men  are  moderate  or  temperate,  and  yet 
unjust  ? 

Yes,  he  said ;  let  that  be  admitted. 

And  moderation  is  good  sense  ? 

Yes. 

And  good  sense  is  good  counsel  in  doing  injusUoe  P 

Granted. 

If  they  succeed,  I  said,  or  if  they  don't  suooeed  P 

If  they  succeed. 

And  you  would  admit  the  existence  of  goods  ? 

Yes. 

And  is  the  good  that  which  is  expedient  for  man  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  he  said ;  and  there  are  some  things  which  may 
be  inexpedient,  and  yet  I  call  them  good. 

I  thought  that  Protagoras  was  getting  ruffled  and  excited ; 
he  seemed  to  be  setting  himself  in  an  attitude  of  war.  Seeing 
this,  I  minded  my  business  and  gently  said : 
oQj  When  you  say,  Protagoras,  that  things  inexpedient  are 
good,  do  you  mean  inexpedient  for  man  only,  or  inexpedi* 
ent  altogether  ?  and  do  you  cull  the  latter  good  ? 

Certainly  not  the  last,  he  replied ;  for  I  know  of  many 
things,  meats,  drinks,  medicines,  and  ten  thousand  other  things, 
which  are  partly  expedient  for  man,  and  partly  inexpedient; 
and  some  which  are  expedient  for  horses,  and  not  for  men; 
and  some  for  oxen  only,  and  some  for  dogs ;  and  some  for  no 
animals,  but  only  for  trees ;  and  some  for  the  roots  of  trees  and 
not  for  their  branches,  as  for  example,  mnnure,  which  is  a  good 
thing  when  laid  about  the  roots,  but  utterly  destructive  if 
thrown  upon  the  shoots  and  young  branches ;  or  I  may  instance 
olive  oil,  which  is  mischievous  to  all  plants,  and  generally  most 
injurious  to  the  hair  of  every  animal  with  the  exception  of  man, 
liut  beneficial  to  human  hair  and  to  the  human  body  generally ; 
11  ud  even  in  this  application  (so  various  and  changeable  is  the 
nature  of  the  benefit)  that  which  is  the  greatest  good  to  the 
outward  parts  of  a  man,  is  a  very  great  evil  to  his  inward 
parts:  and  for  this  reason  physicians  always  forbid  their  pa- 
tients the  use  of  oil  in  their  food,  except  in  very  small  qnantitieii 
just  suflicient  to  take  away  the  disagreeable  sensation  of  smaL 
in  meats  and  sauces. 
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Wkn  lie  bad  gtrea  this  answer,  iIm  oompany  cheered  hlM» 
Aid  I  said:  Protagoras,  I  haTO  a  wretched  memory^  and  wlieft 
mj  one  makes  a  long  speech  to  me  I  never  renkember  what  he 
V  talking  about.  As  then,  if  I  had  been  deaf,  and  you  were 
going  to  oHiYerse  with  me,  you  would  have  had  to  raine  your 
foioe ;  so  now,  having  such  a  bad  memory,  I  will  ask  you  to 
cat  yoor  answers  shorter,  if  you  would  take  me  wirh  you. 

What  do  you  mean?  he  said:  how  am  I  to  shorten  my 
anwers  ?  shidl  I  make  them  too  short  ? 

Certainly  not,  I  said. 

But  short  enough  ?  he  said. 

Yes,  I  said. 

Shall  I  answer  what  appears  to  me  to  be  short  etiougbi  or 
what  appears  to  you  to  be  short  enough  ? 

I  have  heard,  I  said,  that  you  can  speak  and  teach  others  to 
about  the  same  things  at  such  length  that  words  never 
to  &il,  or  with  such  brevity  that  no  one  could  use  fewer 
ef  them.  Please  tberefore,  if  you  talk  with  me,  to  adopt  ^^m 
the  latter  or  more  compendious  method. 

Socrates,  he  replied,  many  a  battle  of  words  have  I  fought, 
wad  if  I  had  followed  the  method  of  disputation  which  my 
adversaries  desired,  as  you  want  me  to  do,  I  should  have  bera 
10  better  than  another,  and  the  name  of  Protagoras  would  have 
hsen  nowbere. 

I  aaw  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  his  previous  aoswera^ 
tad  that  be  would  not  play  the  part  of  answerer  any  more  if  be 
eodd  help ;  and  I  considered  that  there  was  no  call  upon  me 
Is  eootiniie  the  cooverHlkm ;  so  I  said :  Protagwss,  I  dfm'% 
vidi  to  force  the  eooversatioQ  apoo  yoa  if  yoo  faaid  rather  wA, 
hat  when  you  are  wiUing  to  argne  with  aie  in  soda  a  way  thai 
I  esn  follow  yoo,  then  I  wifl  argoe  with  yoo.  Nf>w  yoo,  as  ie 
isid  of  joo  by  others  and  as  yoo  say  of  yooraeti^  are  MiAe  to 

of  lyoflgh  as  wedl  st«  io  Vrnptr^ 

1  wM,     T<M.  oo  the  other 

Mi^  v^  yak  ihfvner  as  I  'y% 

Bos  I  1^^  ihss  ffm  m^  4t^ 

-wHmSk  wi£  pirooea^  mf 

hr  I  ho90  to  (M  aa  aai^Mr 

2  loniiui  JMO*  jmM  IfV 
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tdaeA  nw  by  llie  )ibii<],  and  in  his  left  Land  cntij^t  holi)  of  thli 
old  cloak  of  mint).  H«  Hxiil :  We  cntmot  lei  you  gn,  Socrates 
tor  if  you  lenve  tis  there  will  be  a>i  and  of  our  discuMion* :  I 
must  Uierefore  beg  you  to  remain,  hh  iliere  ia  oothiiig  iti  tba 
vrorUI  that  I  should  like  l>etter  timii  to  hear  you  and  Frotagoru 
diecouni*.     Do  not  deny  the  company  this  plemaure. 

Nun  I  bad  got  up.  and  was  in  the  act  of  departure.  Son  of 
Hippo  110118,  I  ri^plied,  I  liHve  always  admired,  and  do  now 
heartily  applaud  and  lov3  your  philosophical  aplrit,  and  t  would 
gladly  comply  with  your  reijiieai,  if  I  could.  But  the  truth  is 
g„„  tlmt  I  cannot.  And  wliat  you  ask  is  ai  great  an  impowi- 
hiiity  tn  me,  as  if  you  bude  me  run  a  race  with  Crison  of 
Himera,  when  iu  fais  prima,  or  with  some  one  of  the  long  or 
day  L-ourse  runners.  To  that  I  should  reply,  that  I  hnmMy 
make  the  same  request  to  my  own  legs ;  and  they  can't  comply. 
And  therefore  if  you  want  to  see  Crison  and  tne  in  the  same 
Rtadium,  you  must  bid  him  slacken  his  speed  to  mine,  for  I  can- 
not run  quickly,  aixl  h«  can  nni  slowly.  And  in  like  manner 
if  you  want  to  hear  me  and  Frotagorat  discotirsing.  you  mutt 
ask  him  lo  shorten  his  answers,  and  keep  to  the  point,  as  be 
did  at  first ;  if  not,  how  can  there  be  any  discussion  ?  Fov 
discussion  is  one  thing,  anil  making  an  oration  is  quite  aootber, 
aooording  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

But  you  see,  Socnites,  siiid  Cnllia.i,  that  I'rolagoras  may 
&irly  claim  to  speak  in  his  own  way,  just  as  you  clum  lo 
apeak  in  yours. 

Here  Alcibiades  interposed,  and  said  :  That,  Callias,  is  not  « 
fiiir  Btattiment  of  the  case.  For  onr  friend  Socrates  admits  that 
be  cannot  make  a  speech  —  in  this  he  yiel'la  the  palm  to  Pro- 
tagoras !  but  1  should  bo  greatly  surprised  if  be  yielded  to  any 
t  living  man  in  the  power  c^  hobling  and  appreliending  an  argu- 
nenL  Now  if  Protagoras  will  make  a  similar  admiwioD,  and 
Gonfeas  that  be  is  inferior  to  Socrates  in  argumentative  skill, 
that  is  enough  for  Socrates ;  but  if  he  claims  a  superiority  in 
argument  as  well,  let  him  ask  and  answer  —  not,  when  a  ques- 
tion ia  asked,  having  recourse  to  shifts  and  evasions,  and  instead 
of  answering,  making  a  speech  at  such  length  that  most  of  hi* 
Dearers  target  the  question  at  issue  (uot  that  Socrates  is  likely 
to  forget —  I  will  be  bound  for  that,  although  he  may  pretend 
In  Aid  tliat  he  has  a  bad  memory).  And  Socrates  appear*  l« 
DM  to  be  more  in  the  right  ihaa  Protagonis  ;  that  Is  my  opinien, 
■■d  vnry  nun  ooght  to  tj  what  be  ^tnks. 
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I  Aidbiiulea  hftd  done  speaking,  Bome  ono  ■«•  Cridu.  I 
—  weiit  on  to  aaj :  O  frotlkus  and  Uippias,  Cnllin* 
10  me  to  be  A  p^irtiMD  of  Frotaiiormi.  And  thin  )ad 
M,  who  love»  oppoBitioo.  lo  tako  the  uther  iidn.  But 
■«  BtuMilil  not  bs  pitrcisans  either  of  SocntWa  or  ProUigonta  j 
Ut  oa  mbcr  unite  in  entreating  both  of  them  uot  lo  brosk  sp 
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Prudicus  wided :  That,  Critiaa,  seems  to  ma  lo  be  well 
nid,  Ibr  those  vrho  are  present  at  nuch  diseua^iona  ought 
M  he  impartial  faearere  of  buth  tlie  speakers ;  romembering, 
ImrTBT,  that  impactaulitf  is  not  tliti  same  at  uijuaJity,  for  both 
■dea  abouLd  be  impaniallj  htanl,  nnd  jet  au  etjual  awed  ihould 
•ttl  bo  awigned  lo  both  of  thorn;  but  to  the  wiser  a  higlier 
■oad  ibould  be  giveo,  and  a  lower  to  the  less  wise.  And  1  aa 
veil  ■■  Critiaa  would  beg  vdu.  Prolagoras  and  Socrataa,  Ui 
^■■t  oar  raqueat,  which  ia,  that  you  will  argue  with  ona 
vMber  and  not  wraugJe ;  far  friends  urgue  wiib  friends  out  of 
|DodMrilI(  but  only  advergarieB  and  enemiea  wrangle.  And 
Itan  oar  meeting  will  he  delightful ;  for  in  this  way  you,  who 
m  lbs  apeakers,  will  be  most  h'kely  In  win  eateecu,  and  uut 
pnuM  only,  among  us  who  are  your  audience ;  for  eateeia  ia  m 
Mtoara  conviction  of  the  hearers'  souls,  but  praise  is  often  an 
■■iniyra  axpreeaion  of  men  uttering  words  contrary  to  tb«ir 
<Wi»ii<ii»n  And  thus  we  who  are  the  heareni  will  be  gratifled 
■ad  not  p]eaaed ;  for  gratiticatian  is  of  the  mind  when  raoair- 
hf  wiadom  and  koowiadge,  but  pleasure  is  of  the  body  when 
CUiBg  or  experiencing  some  other  bodily  delight.  Thna  apoke 
fndicaa,  and  many  of  the  company  applauded  his  wordt. 

B^iaa  the  aage  ipoke  next.  Ho  said :  AU  of  yoa  who  an 
!«•  pnaeat  I  reckon  to  be  kinamen  and  frieoda  and  feUow- 
dtiaaaa,  bj  natora  and  not  by  law ;  for  by  nature  liko  ia  akm 
■»  Sbo,  wberaaa  lav  ia  the  tyrant  of  mankind,  and  ottea  eoa»- 
pob  va  to  do  many  things  which  are  against  nature,  flow 
§paat  ^Mild  he  the  diigrMje  theti,  if  we,  who  know  the  natnr* 
at  tUaga.  aod  are  tlte  wisest  of  the  Uellenea,  and  ai  aoch  are 
■et  Wgettifr  in  tkia  dty,  whicfa  b  the  BOtropeilia  of  wUon, 
~  moat  glorioua  boaaa  of  ibia  fli^,  abooU 
worthy  of  this  beigfat  of  dignf^,  faM 
ifcawM  «Bly  qnamJ  with  one  another  like  (bo  anaaeot  of  man- 
1  do  pray  and  adme  yoo,  Pratagooa,  and  jon,  Sotca* 
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u.  breritj  in  discourse,  if  Frotagoru  cbjecti,  bat  lorma 
U)d  let  ffl  the  reiiia  of  s]>ceeli,  that  your  words  may  b* 
graudcr  and  become  you  *  butter.  Neither  do  you,  Pratag> 
oras,  go  ibrth  on  tha  gale  with  every  uil  set  oot  or  sight  of 
land  iulo  an  ooeHD  of  wordd,  but  lei  there  be  tt  menn  observed 
by  both  of  you.  Do  as  I  sny.  And  let  me  also  suggest  and 
■appose  lurlher.  that  you  choose  an  arbiter  or  overseer  or 
president ;  he  will  keep  watcb  over  your  words  and  reduce 
thero  to  their  proper  leQi:th. 

Tiiis  propo-<al  vras  received  by  the  company  with  umveraal 
Approval ;  and  Callios  said  tliat  hs  would  not  let  me  otT,  and 
that  I  WAS  to  chouse  an  arbi[«r.  But  I  said  that  to  ohoom  an 
umpire  of  discourse  would  be  unseemly ;  for  if  the  person 
ehoaen  was  infarior.  then  the  inferior  or  worse  ought  not  to 
preside  over  the  belter ;  or  if  he  whs  equal,  neither  would  that 
be  well ;  for  he  who  is  our  equal  will  do  as  we  do,  and  what 
will  be  the  use  of  choosing  him?  And  if  you  any  ■'Let  nt 
have  a  better  then,"  to  that  I  answer  that  you  cannot  have  any 
one  who  is  wiser  than  Protagoras.  An<l  if  you  oliouse  another 
who  is  not  really  better,  and  whom  you  only  say  is  butter,  to 
put  another  over  him  as  though  be  were  an  inferior  person 
would  be  an  imworthy  reflection  on  him ;  not  that,  as  far  as  I 
wn  coooemed,  any  reflection  is  of  much  consequence  to  m« 
Let  ma  tell  you  then  what  I  will  do  in  order  that  the  oonvei 
sation  and  discussion  may  go  on  as  you  desire.  If  FroUgora* 
b  not  disposeil  to  answer,  let  him  ask  and  I  will  answer;  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  show  at  the  tame  lime  how,  as  I  maintain, 
be  ought  to  answer :  and  when  1  huve  answered  ma  manj 
questions  as  he  likes  to  nnk,  let  him  in  like  manner  answer ; 
and  if  he  aeoms  to  he  not  very  rea<ty  at  answering  the  exact 
questions,  you  and  I  will  unite  in  entreating  him,  as  yon 
entreated  me,  not  to  spoil  the  disoits§ion.  And  this  will  require 
no  special  arbiter :  you  sliall  all  of  you  ho  arbiters. 

This  was  geiienilly  approved,  and  I'nilugoraa,  though  very 
much  against  his  will,  was  obliged  to  agree  that  he  woohl  ask 
questioiu ;  and  when  he  had  put  a  sulBcient  number  of  them, 
that  he  would  answer  in  his  turn  those  which  he  was  asked  in 
■faort  replies,     ife  began  to  put  his  questions  as  follows  :  — 

1  am  of  opinion,  Socrates,  he  said,  [hat  skill  in  poetry  is  tlie 

a-Q  priucipal  part  of  ediii^ation  ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the 

power  of  knowing  what  compositions  of  the  poeu  » 
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tmd  what  are  not,  and  how  they  are  to  he  distfngoiBhedt 

nd  of  explaining  them  when  asked.    And  I  propose  to  trans- 

fcr  the  qoestion  which  joa  and  I  haye  been  discnssing  to  the 

domain  of  poetry,  speaking  as  before  of  Tirtae,  but  in  referenoe 

to  a  passage  of  a  poet     Now  Simonides  says  to  Soopas  the 

tntk  of  Creon  the  Thessalian :  — 

*■  Bndlj  on  the  on*  hand  ma  %  man  beeome  tml j  good  ;  bolll  hat^qun  Jk 
■d  fcfi  aiid  mind,  %  work  wttbont  %  ikw.'* 


Do  yon  know  the  poem  ?  or  shall  I  repeat  the  whole  ? 

There  is  no  need,  I  said ;  for  I  am  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  ode,  of  which  I  have  made  a  carefol  study. 

Very  good,  he  said.  And  do  yon  think  that  the  ode  is  a 
food  composition,  and  tme  ? 

Tea,  I  said,  both  good  and  true. 

Bm  if  there  is  a  contradiction,  can  the  composition  be  good 
or  tme? 

No^  not  in  that  case,  I  replied. 

And  is  there  not  a  oontradictioo  ?  he  asked.     Reflect 

Well,  my  friend,  I  have  reflected. 

And  does  not  the  poet  proceed  to  say,  '^  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  word  of  Pittacos,  albeit  the  ntterance  of  a  wise  man ; 
hardly,"  says  he,  ^  can  a  man  be  good.**  Now  you  will  observe 
that  Uus  is  said  by  the  same  poet 

I  know  that,  I  said. 

And  do  you  think,  he  said,  that  the  two  sayings  are  con« 
sbtent? 

Tea,  I  said,  I  think  they  are  (at  the  same  time  I  could  not 
help  fearing  that  there  might  be  something  iu  what  he  said). 
And  you  think  otherwise  ?  I  said. 

Why,  he  said,  how  can  he  be  consistent  in  saying  both? 
First  of  all,  premising  as  his  own  thought,  **  Hardly  can  a  man 
become  truly  good  ; "  and  then  a  little  further  on  in  the  poem, 
fiHgetting,  and  blaming  Pittacus  and  refusing  to  agree  with 
him,  when  he  says,  **  Hardly  can  a  man  be  good,**  which  is  the 
very  same  thing.  And  yet  when  he  blames  him  who  says  tlie 
same  with  himself,  he  blames  himself;  so  that  he  must  be 
wrong  either  iu  his  first  or  his  second  assertion. 

Many  of  the  audience  cheered  and  applauded  this.  And  I 
i^t  at  first  giddy  and  fiiint,  as  if  I  had  received  a  blow  from 
the  expert  hand  of  a  boxer,  when  I  heard  his  words  and  the 
loand  of  the  cheering ;  and  to  confess  the  truth,  I  wanted  to 
get  time  to  think  what  the  meaning  of  the  poet  really  was. 
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&»  I  toTDoa  to  Frodicus  wid  cnllet]  him.  Frodioui,  I  mM, 
— ^  SimouidoB  is  a  couutryman  of  jourv,  *aA  yoa  ought  to 
come  h>  luB  rescue.  J  iliink  ihat  1  man  »umiuoD  you  lo 
mj  aid,  like  the  river  Scamaiidcr  in  Homor,  who,  when  bele»- 
^ered  by  Actullev,  aslu  Slmois  to  aid  him,  sayiu);  :  — ■ 

"  Brotba  dMtr,  let  lu  butli  tcgctbcr  itkj  the  for»  of  Um  boo."  I 

And  I  Bummon  you,  for  I  am  afraid  that  Prolagoraa  wiU  maka 
an  end  of  SimonidcB.  2fi>w  ia  thi:  limu  to  rehiibiliute  Simon- 
ideS)  by  the  application  of  your  charmiag  philosophy  of  ayno- 
nyma,  wliich  distiuguishes  "  will  "  aud  "  wish,"  aod  many  BLOiilar 
word*  nbich  you  mentioned  in  your  ailminible  spoecti.  And  I 
■hould  like  to  know  whether  you  would  agreo  with  me  ;  for  I 
am  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  the  wordj  of 
Simoaidea.  And  Brst  of  all  I  wish  lliat  you  would  say  whether, 
ia  your  opinion,  Prodicua,  "being"  is  the  same  as  "beoomiog.* 

Not  the  same,  certainly,  replied  Prodious, 

Did  Dot  Simouides  first  set  forth,  aa  his  own  view,  that 
<*  Hardly  can  a  man  become  truly  good  ?  " 

Quite  right,  said  Prodicus. 

And  then  he  blames  Piitacus,  I  said,  not  for  eHying  the  same 
■a  himself,  as  Protagoras  imagines,  but  for  saying  BomeltuDg 
different ;  for  Pittacua  does  not  say  ns  Simouidea  aaya,  that 
hardly  can  a  man  become  good,  but  hardly  can  a  man  be  good : 
and  our  friend  Prodicos  says  that  being,  Protagoras,  is  not  the 
■ame  as  becomiiig ;  and  if  they  are  not  the  same,  ttien  Simou> 
Ides  is  not  inconsistent  with  himself.  I  dare  say  that  Prodicna 
■ud  mauy  otliera  would  say.  as  Heaiud  Bays,  "  Ilardly  oan  a 
man  become  good,  for  the  gods  have  placed  toil  in  front  of 
virtue ;  but  when  you  have  reached  tlie  goal,  then  the  aoquiai- 
tion  of  virtue,  however  diliicult,  ia  easy."  ^ 

Prodicus  heard  and  approved;  but  Protagoras  sud:  Yonr 
correction,  Socrates,  iDvolves  a  greater  error  than  is  eoataiaad 
in  the  sentence  which  you  are  correcting. 

Alas  1  I  aoid,  Protagoras ;  then  I  em  a  sorry  ptiysiciaa,  aod 
io  but  aggravate  a  disorder  which  1  am  seeking  to  core. 

The  fact,  he  B>ud,  is  as  I  have  Stated. 

How  IB  that?  I  naked. 

T!w  poet,  he  replied,  could  never  have  made  such  t 
w  to  lay  that  virtue,  which  in  the  opinion  of  all  mea  ii  I 
htfdeal  of  all  things,  can  be  easily  acquired. 

>  a  ui.  301.  '  Work!  ud  Itejri,  Mt  ML 
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W«ll,  I  uid,  and  how  fortunate  ihis  u  that  Piodiciu  ■hoaU 

t  of  tbe  Gompanj',  for  he  has  a  wisdom,  Protagoras,  which,  »■ 

1  imagine,  ii  more  than  haouui  aitd  of  very  uDcient  dale,  and 

Hjr  be  >•  old  aa  SimonMe^,  or  even  older.     Leamed  aa    „,. 

«r«  in  many  things,  you  appear  to  koow  nolhiag  of 

i  but  I  know,  for  1  am  a  dbciple  of  his.     Aud  now,  if  I 

not  misiakcn,  you  do  not   underalaDd    the  word    "bard" 

Of)  in  the  M<nae  whiuh  Simoaidea  inteudod  ;  and  I  must 

.  you.  aa    Prodicus  corrects  me  when  I    use  the  word 

pdroadAil"  (Scifa;)  as  a  term  of  pritiae.     If  I  My  thnt  Pn>- 

p>TmM  is  a  dreadfully  wise  man,  he  asks  me    if  I    am    not 

I  of  calling  that  which  is  good  dreadful ;  and  then  be 

to  me  thai  the  term  "dreadful  "  ia  always  lakeii  in  » 

I,  and  that  no  one  speaks  of  beiu;  dreadfully  healthy 

J  or  wise,  hut  of  dreadful  war,  dreadfid  poverty,  dread- 

,  meaning  by  ilio    term    "  dreadful,*    evil.     And    I 

I  Simonides  and   his    countrymeu    the    Ceana,  when 

fte  of  "  hard  "  nieunt  "  evil,"  or  something  which  you 

B  not  understand.     Let  us  ask  Prodicus,  for  be  ought  lo  be 

e  to  anawer  quoationa  about  ibe  dialect  of  Siuoiiides.     What 

1  lie  mean,  Prodicus,  by  the  term  "  bard  "  ? 

>il.  said  Prodicus. 

And  therefore,  I  said,  Prodicus,  he  blames  Pittncua  for  gay- 
,  "  Hard  is  the  good,"  jait  as  if  that  were  equivalent  to 
ing,  Evlt  la  ihe  good. 

Yes,  ha   said,  thiit  was  certniidy  his  meaning ;   and  he  ia 

jvilting  Piltacus  with  ignorance  of  the  use  of  terms,  which  in 

'  'in,  who  has  beeu  accustomed  to  speak  a  barbarous  lan- 

00  you  bear,  Protagoras,  I  asked,  what  our  frieud  Prodicna 
saying?     And  have  you  an  answer  f^r  him  ? 
Ton  are  all  wrong,  Prodicus,  said  Protagoras;  and  I  know 

nry   well   that  SLmonides   in   using   the   word    "hard"    meant 
phal  idl  of  us  mean,  not  evil,  but  that  which  is  nut  easy  — 

1  which  takes  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     Of  this  I  am  posi-. 

I  laid  :  I  also  incline  lo  think,  Protagoras,  that  this  was  tbe 

UiiDg  of  Simonides,  and  that  our  frieud  Prodicus  was  quite 

■ware  of  this,  but  he  tliouglit  Uiat  he  would  make  fun.  and  iry 

a  yva  oould  maintain   your   thesis  ;   for   that  Siuiouides   could 

wrer  hftTo  meant  the  otlier  is  clearly  proved  by  the  contest, 

^_  k  which  he  says  that  God  only  has  tbij  gift.     Sow  he  caunol 
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iM«If  flM&n  U>  Bay  lliat  to  be  good  is  trll,  when  hb  t 
prooeedi  to  ifiy  tlint  God  ooly  hna  Uii»  gin,  aud  tlint  tiih  !■ 
Ura  attributs  of  him  and  of  no  other  For  if  ihw  be  his  DiMif 
ing,  Prodictu  wouM  impute  to  8imonid«B  a  charMUr  of  rack* 
„.,.  IwaoQM  which  is  rery  unlike  his  oouiitrjmen.  And  I 
slioald  like  lo  toll  you,  I  said,  what  I  imagine  to  be  tb« 
real  meauing  of  Slmonides  in  Iliis  poem,  if  you  will  le§t  what, 
In  jour  way  of  RpMking,  irouli)  be  called  my  skill  id  poetry  t 
Ar  if  you  would  rnther,  I  will  be  the  lislener. 

Protagoras  bearing  me  otTer  this,  replied ;  As  you  please ; 
•ad  Hippiu,  ProdicuB,  and  the  otheni,  told  me  by  all  means  lo 
do  as  I  proposed. 

Then  now,  I  said,  I  will  eudeavor  to  etpli^D  to  yoa  ray 
opinion  about  this  poem.  Thei'e  is  a  Very  ancient  philosophy 
which  is  more  oultivated  in  Crete  and  Lacedaemon  than  in  any 
Other  part  of  Hellus,  and  there  are  more  philosophers  in  those 
•ounlriea  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  This,  however,  i> 
ft  secret  which  the  Lacedaemonian  it  deny  ;  and  they  pretend  to 
bo  ignorant,  just  because  they  do  not  wish  to  hare  it  thought 
(bat  they  rule  the  world  by  wisdom,  like  the  Sophists  of  whom 
PruLugonis  was  speaking,  and  not  by  valor  of  arms ;  ooQsIder- 
iug  that  if  the  reason  of  their  superiority  were  disclosed,  all 
men  would  Ira  procficing  their  wisdom.  And  ibis  secret  of 
theirs  has  never  been  discovered  by  llie  imitators  of  Lacedae- 
mouinn  fashions  in  oihnr  cities,  who  go  about  with  their  eon 
bruised  ia  imitatjun  of  them,  and  have  the  caeetua  bound  on 
(beir  arms,  and  are  always  in  trnining,  and  wear  short  cloaks  t 
for  ttwy  imagine  that  these  are  the  prautlces  which  have  enabled 
the  Jjaceditemonians  to  comjuer  the  other  Hellenes.  Now  when 
ibo  Lacedaemoliiaui  want  to  unbend  and  hold  free  oohversation 
with  their  wise  men,  and  are  no  longer  saiisfled  wiili  nier« 
Kcret  intvrcoune,  they  drive  out  all  these  loconisers,  and  any 
9ther  foreigners  who  may  happen  to  be  in  their  country.  And 
they  hold  a  philosophical  tianee  unknown  to  the  strangers  ;  and 
tbey  themielvee  forbid  tlieir  young  men  to  go  out  into  other 
d'ias  (in  this  they  are  like  the  Cretans),  in  order  that  ihey 
■ay  not  uiilearii  the  lessons  which  they  have  taught  tltem. 
And  in  Iliete  cities  not  only  men  but  also  women  hme  a  pridfl 
In  their  high  cultivation.  And  you  may  know  that  I  am  only 
^leaking  the  trnth  in  attributing  this  excellenoe  in  philosophy 
to  tbe  LacedaumoDtaus,  by  this  token  :  If  a  man  conversei 
with  the  most  ordinary  Laosdaemoaiun,  he  will  Gud  hin  teldoli 
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BHI  flxr  ibbeil  m  |ener2l  bonyeraation;  but  at  lAj  point  in  uia 
oibobrMi  hb  will  be  darting  diit  some  notable  saying,  terse  and 
(Ul  erf  miaanibg,  ivitb  unerring  aim ;  and  tiie  person  with  whom 
he  tt  talking  beems  to  be  like  a  cliild  in  his  hands.  And  man  j 
of  Udt  bwn  .age  and  of  fol>tner  ages  have  noted  that  the  true 
Laee^aembriian  type  of  character  has  the  love  of  philosophy 
eTea  stronger  than  the  love  of  gymnastics ;  they  are  conscioQS 
ihat  taly  a  ^rfbcdy  educated  man  is.  capable  of  uttering  ^^ 
iadtk  eiq>re8sions*  iSuch  wei-e  Thales  of  Miletus,  and 
Pittaeos  of  Mytllehe,  and  Bias  of  Priene,  and  our  own  Solon, 
ihd  Cleobillus  the  Lindiiin,  and  llyson  the  Chenian;  ana 
fttf^tetb  tn  tUe  catblbgue  of  wis^  mien  was  the  Lacedaemonian 
Cbilii:  ,  All  theile  were)  lovers  aiid  emutaitbrs  and  disciples  of 
Hfe  eoliitrcl  of  the  LsidediJenionlahSy  kiid  any  one  may  perceive 
that  tUeir  wiMoiif  wik  of  this  character,  consisting  of  short 
ttfanoMile  s^fitenc^,  which  individuals  uttered.  And  they 
toet  together  Kqd  d^cated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi; 
»  th^  flfst^frhtts  of  their  Wisdom;  the  fiur-famed  inscriptions, 
tludi  kre  in  all  men's  mouths,  *^  Know  thyself^  and  '^  Nothing 
too  nmch.* 

Why  do  I  say  all  this  ?  I  aiti  explaining  that  this  Lacedae- 
flkmiin  brevity  was  the  style  of  prioiitive  philosophy.  Now 
there  wax  a  saying  of  Pittacus  which  was  privately  circulated 
Aid  received  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  "'  Hard  to  be  good.** 
Add  Simotddes,  #ho  was  ambitious  of  the  fame  of  wisdom,  was 
tfwar6  that  if  he  coula  overthrow  this  saying,  then,  as  if  he  had 
4on  a  victory  over  some  famous  athlete,  he  would  carry  off  the 
pafan  among  his  contemporaries.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
be  eompoaed  the  entire  poem  with  the  secret  intention  of  dam- 
d^^ng  that  saying. 

Let  m  all  unite  in  examining  his  words,  and  see  whether  I 
am  speaking  the/  trdfli.  Simonides  must  have  been  a  luna^ 
if,  ih  the  very  first  words  of  the  poem,  wanting  to  say  only 
that  to  be  good  is  hard,  he  ins^-rted  fto',  **  on  the  one  hand  "  (on 
the  ooe  hand  to  become  good  is  hard)  ;  there  would  be  no  pos- 
■hle  reason  for  the  mtrodnetioo  of  ftcK,  unless  you  suppose  him 
o  speak  with  a  hostile  reference  to  the  words  of  Pittacna. 
?ittacna  is  nying  '^  Hard  to  be  good,**  and  he  says,  controt'ert- 
iag  tiiia,  ''No.  the  truly  hard  thing,  Pittacus,  is  to  become 
fwid,*  not  joiidng  "truly*  with  -good,"  but  with  "hard." 
Sdt  the  lard  thing  a  to  be  truly  good,  as  though  there  were 
Crd J  good  men;  Uid  there  were  others  idbo  were  good 
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bnt  not  trulj  good  (that  wmiM  be  a  very  limple  obsemtia^ 
■nd  quite  unworthy  of  Siinonulcs)  ;  but  you  must  BuppoBo  turn 
to  mnke  a  trajectjoti  of  the  woni  (aXoBiux),  conalruing  the  say- 
ing of  PittacuB  thus  (mid  let  us  imagine  Piltacus  to  be  Bpeakiag 
anil  Simoaidea  answering  him)  :  "  0  my  friends,"  nays  Pittacua, 
"  hard  to  be  good,"  and  Simoiiiiles  aaBwerg,  "  lo  that,  PittACus. 
Q. ,  you  are  mistakeD,  the  difficulty  i»  not  lo  be  good,  but  oq 
the  one  hand.  In  become  good,  four-aquore  in  hands  and 
feet  and  mind,  without  a  flaw  —  that  ia  hard  truly."  This  way 
of  reading  the  passage  acumota  for  the  insertion  of  (i^ir)  "  on 
the  one  band,"  and  for  the  use  of  the  word  "  truly,"  which  ii 
rightly  placed  at  the  end;  anil  all  that  followa  tanda  to  proTO 
that  tliia  in  the  meaning.  A  great  deal  might  be  aaid  in  prain 
of  the  details  of  the  poem,  which  is  a  charming  piece  of  work- 
maiiahip,  and  very  finished,  but  that  would  be  ladious.  I 
■bould  like,  however,  to  point  out  the  general  intention  of  tfaa 
poem,  which  is  certainly  deBigned  in  every  part  to  be  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  saying  of  Fittacua.  For  he  speaks  in  what  followi 
B  little  further  on  as  if  he  meant  to  argue  that  although  there 
ie  a  difficulty  in  becoming  good,  yet  this  ia  possible  for  a  time, 
and  only  for  a  time.  But  having  become  good,  to  remain  io  ft 
good  state  and  be  good,  aa  you,  Pittacus,  alBrai,  that  ia  not 
possible,  and  is  not  granted  to  man ;  Gml  ouly  haa  thia  bless- 
ing ;  ''  but  man  cannot  help  being  bad  when  the  force  of  oir- 
cumatancea  overpowers  him."  Now  whom  does  the  force  of 
arcumstancea  overpower  in  the  command  of  a  vessel  7  —  not 
the  private  indiviijual,  for  he  is  atwaya  overpowered;  and  as 
oae  who  is  already  proatrai«  cannot  be  overthrown,  but  only 
he  who  ia  standing  upright  and  not  he  who  is  proalrate  can  be 
laid  prostrate,  so  the  force  of  circumstancea  can  only  be  said  lo 
overpower  him  who  has  resources,  and  not  him  who  is  at  all 
times  helpless.  The  descent  of  a  great  atorm  may  make  the 
pilot  helpless,  or  the  severity  of  the  season  the  huBbaiidxwn  or 
tlie  physician ;  for  the  good  may  IxHMtme  bad,  aa  another  J 
witoesws :  — 

"  ThB  good  are  *ameUii>«  good  ud  BmBtiiDa  bad." 

But  the  had  does  not  become  bad  ;  he  is  always  bad.  So  I 
when  the  force  of  circuraatancea  over'p')werB  the  man  of  r*- 
(onroes  and  skill  and  virtne,  then  he  cannot  help  being  bad. 
And  yi)t>,  Pittacus.  are  saying,  "  Hard  to  be  good."  Now 
llwre  ii  ■  difficulty  in  becoming  good  ;  aod  yet  this  is  [losaible 
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9  b0  good  ia  mn  imposBibility  ;  "  for  b«  who  iJoei  well  ia 
ifcfl  good  mftn,  and  be  who  does  ill  is  the  bad."  But  what  lort 
of  doiog  b  good  in  lettara  ?  and  what  sort  of  doing  makes  ^ ., 
ft  miwi  good  in  letters  ?  Clearly  the  hiiowiog  of  them. 
And  what  sort  of  well-doing  makes  a  man  a  good  physician  ? 
dearly  the  koowisg  of  the  art  of  healing  the  sick.  "  But  h« 
who  doee  ill  is  the  bnd."  Now  who  becomes  a  bad  phjs  itiin  ? 
Clesrlj  )te  who  b  in  the  Urst  place  a  physician,  and  in  the  seo- 
ood  place  a  good  phyxiciao  ;  Ibr  lie  may  become  a  bnd  ona 
also :  but  none  of  us  unskilled  iudividuals  can  by  any  amount 
of  doiog  ill  become  physicians,  any  more  ihau  we  can  become 
orpenten  or  auytiiitig  of  that  sort ;  and  lie  wbo  by  doing  ill 
CHinot  become  a  physician  at  all,  clearly  cannot  become  a  bad 
pbyniciui.  In  like  manner  (he  good  may  become  deteriorated 
by  time,  or  toil,  or  disease,  or  other  accident  (the  only  real  ili- 
dcHDg  is  the  deprivation  of  knowledge],  but  the  bad  man  will 
never  become  bad,  for  he  is  alwHys  bnd ;  and  if  he  were  to 
become  bad,  be  must  previously  have  been  good.  Thus  the 
words  of  the  poem  tend  lo  show  that  on  the  one  hand  a  man 
euuKit  be  continuously  good,  but  that  lie  tnay  become  good  and 
may  also  become  bad ;  and  again  that  "  (iiey  are  the  beat  for 
the  longest  time  whom  the  gods  love." 

All  this  relates  to  Pittacus,  as  is  further  proved  by  the  sequeL 
For  he  adds  :  "  Therefore  I  will  not  throw  away  my  life  in 
■earcbing  after  the  impossible,  hoping  in  vain  Ut  God  a  perfectly 
Guiltless  man  among  those  who  partake  of  the  fruit  of  tbe 
broad-bo9omed  earth  ;  and  when  I  have  found  him  to  tell  you 
of  bim  "  (tltis  is  the  vehement  way  in  wliich  he  pursues  his 
attack  upon  Pittacus  throughout  the  whole  poem)  :  "  hut  bim 
who  does  no  evil  voluntarily  I  praise  and  love;  not  even  the 
gods  war  against  necessity."  All  this  hns  a  similar  drif',  ibr 
Sinwuides  was  not  so  ignorant  as  to  say  that  he  praised  those 
who  did  no  evil  voluntarily,  as  though  there  were  some  who 
did  evil  voluntarily.  For  no  wise  man,  as  I  believe,  will  allow 
that  any  human  being  erra  voluntarily,  or  voluntarily  does  evil 
and  dishonorable  actions ;  but  they  are  very  well  aware  that 
alt  who  do  evil  and  dishonorable  tldngs  da  them  against  their 
wilL  And  Simonides  never  says  that  he  praises  him  who 
does  no  evil  voluntarily  ;  the  word  *'  voluntarily  "  applies  „.„ 
Id  himself.     For  he  was  under  the  impression  that  a  good 

might  often  compel  himself   to  love  and  prai^i  another, 
^kere  might  be  an  inToluoiwy  love,  such  aa  a 


tiilglit  fSei  to  an  nncalnly  fhther  or  mbthof,  or  lo  Id*  monhy 
tor  •omething  of  ihat  dort.  Now  W!  men,  when  their  pirebtt 
<tr  country  bave  any  ilefcutH,  rejoice  at  the  aiglit  o(  them,  aiitt 
expose  them  t^i  others,  aiul  Oad  fault  with  them  and  denoanoa 
them,  uiirler  the  idea  thut  llie  rest  of  mRnkind  will  be  leae  likely 
to  take  them  to  tuak  and  reproticli  tliem  wheo  they  neglect 
them ;  and  this  mnkes  them  exaggerate  their  defbcts,  in  order 
that  the  odium  which  is  ilecessnrily  incurred  by  them  may  bo 
increased ;  but  the  good  man  disseinbtea  his  faeliiigB,  and  cou- 
Btrhins  himself  to  praise  them ;  and  if  they  have  wronged  him 
mnd  he  ia  angry,  he  pacifies  his  auger  and  is  reconciled,  aud 
compfiB  himself  lo  Idve  and  praise  hb  own  ftesh  and  blood. 
And  Slmdnides,  as  in  probable,  considered  that  he  himselt*  had 
Dften  had  to  praiso  and  magnify  a  tyrant  or  the  like,  mn6h 
bgaitist  hia  Will,  and  he  also  wishes  to  imply  to  Pittacuri  thai 
he  is  not  censorious  and  does  not  censnre  him.  "  For  I  iM 
tatisflod,"  ho  says,  ''  when  a  man  is  neither  bad  nor  very  Btti[ud, 
and  when  he  knows  justice  (which  is  the  dealth  of  stales),  and 
in  of  Bijund  mind,  1  will  find  no  fnuli  with  him,  fnr  I  am  not 
given  to  finding  fault,  fur  there  are  ioniimeriible  fools  "  (imply- 
iug  (hat  if  he  delighted  in  cetisuru  he  might  have  abundnnt 
opportunity  of  finding  fault).  •'  Ail  thiugs  are  good  with  whicU 
evil  is  unminglcd."  Id  these  latlel"  words  he  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  all  things  are  good  which  have  no  evil  in  iliJim,  ak 
fnv  might  say  ''  All  things  arc  white  which  have  no  blabk  in 
them,"  for  Cliat  would  be  ridiculous:  hut  he  menus  to  say  itiat 
lie  accepu  aud  llnds  no  fault  with  iho  moderate  or  iniermediaUi 
UmUi.  '■'  I  do  nul  hope,"  he  says. ''  lo  find  a  perfectly  blameless 
man  among  those  who  partake  of  the  fruits  of  the  broad-boa- 
omed  earth,  and  when  I  have  found  him  lo  tell  you  of  him ;  ia 
this  st-nse  I  praise  no  man.  BuL  he  who  is  moderately  go6d, 
and  dues  no  evil,  is  good  enough  for  me,  who  love  anil  ippr^vo 
*very  one  "  (and  here  observe  that  he  uses  a  Lesbian  word, 
fmi'i^^i,  becnuse  he  Is  addiiiaaing  PiltaCus,  —  *' who  love  a'nd 
tpprovct  every  one  voluntarily,"  snyg,  "  whi)  does  no  evil :  "  an^ 
that  the  stop  should  be  put  afler  "  voluntarily  ") ;  "buttbers 
and  loVe.  And 
ned,  if  you  had 
Bpoken  wciat  waa  moderaiily  goo<l  and  true  i  but  I  do  blame 
you  because,  wearing  the  appearance  of  trulli,  you  are  speakinK 
fkbety  abotit  the  greatest  matters."  An<I  this,  I  said,  PnxCotU 
Und  Protagoraa,  I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  SlmitbiUai  U 
thu  poem. 
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^Kl^lpiH  «fd :  I  Uiibht  SutraiMi  tint  7011  tan^  pntti  terV 
^H^ood  ezpiftbaliun  of  this  poem :  hut  I  hare  also  an  excellent 
^Viitecpratuion  of  my  own  which  1  will  expouud  to  yoa,  if  fon 
^  wai  allow  me. 

Nay,  HSppiM,  said  Alcibiadee  1  not  now,  but  another  ttmSb 
At  pteneui  we  must  abide  by  tlie  compact  which  waa   racute  bo- 

^I»•«B  Socrates  and  Prntsgoraa,  to  the  eSect  that  as  loug  as 
Pn>U)goras  is  mlliiig  lo  aak,  Socrates  fihouH  answer ;  or  tllat 
if  h«  would  rnther  answer,  tijen  tijat  Soi^rates  should  ask. 
I  «uil  I  I  wish  Prots^r-.ts  either  to  aak  or  answer  aa  he  Is 
bdiand  -,  but  I  would  rather  have  done  wilh  poems  and  odes, 
ifyoD  do  not  object,  and  oorae  back  to  the  question  about  which 
I  wu  askiilg  yoli  at  first,  Proti^rns,  and  by  your  help  mak« 
■n  «nd  of  ihaL  The  talk  about  the  poets  seems  to  me  like  M 
HHDiiioaplBM  eutertainment  to  which  a  Tulgar  company  hare 
recourM  1  who,  because  they  are  not  able  la  converse  or  amuse 
oM  another,  while  they  am  drinking,  with  the  sound  of  Iheir' 
own  roicea  and  couvereation  by  reason  of  their  stupidity,  raise 
the  price  of  liutc-girls  in  the  market,  hiring  for  a  great  sam  iha 
miee  of  m  flute  instead  of  their  own  breatti,  to  be  the  medium 
flf  tnterconrse  among  them :  but  where  the  company  are  real 
gentlemen  and  men  of  education^  you  will  see  no  flute-girls, 
nor  dancing-girls,  nor  bsrp-girls ;  and  they  have  no  nonsense 
•r  games,  but  are  contented  with  one  anotlier's  conTersntion, 
of  which  Iheir  own  virices  are  the  medium,  and  which  they 
•arry  on  by  turns  and  in  au  orderly  manner,  even  though  they 
we  very  liberal  in  their  polafion!<.  And  a  company  like  tbit 
vf  onrs,  and  men  such  oa  we  pfofess  to  be,  da  not  require  the 
belp  of  another's  voice,  or  of  the  poets  whom  you  cannot  inter- 
R^te  about  ihe  meaning  of  what  they  are  saying ;  people  who 
ale  ibem  declaring,  some  that  the  poet  has  one  meaning,  and 
others  that  he  has  another;  and  there  arises  a  dispute  whieh 
can  never  be  pnl  to  the  proof.  This  sort  of  entertain  met  t 
(hey  decline,  and  prefer  to  talk  with  one  another,  and  try  one 
■cotber's  mettle  in  conversation.  And  these  are  the  sort  -^ 
■f  nftdels  which  I  desire  that  yon  and  I  should  imitate. 
LaaTiDg  the  poets,  and  keeping  to  ourselves,  let  u  try  the  met- 
lla  ot  one  another  and  of  tfae  truth  in  conversation.  And  if 
yg«  hat«  a  mind  to  ask  I  an  ready  to  answer ;  or  if  yea 
wmU  rather,  do  yon  answer,  and  give  me  the  opportunity  of 
iddog  «p  and  eoD»p)eling  Our  uolinished  arguntent. 

1  Bade  these  and  some  similar  obserrations  ;  but  Prolagorai 
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would  not  distinctly  any  which  he  would  do.  Theronpon  Alet 
biodes  turned  to  Callias,  aiid  aiud :  Do  you  think,  Cnlliaa,  thM 
Prola<;orns  ia  fnir  in  refuBiiig  to  «iy  nlielber  he  will  or  will  not 
answer  ?  Tor  I  c«rlsinl j  tbiak  that  he  b  onfair ;  he  ought  either 
to  proceed  with  the  drgument,  or  distinctly  to  refuso  to  procved, 
tbut  we  may  know  his  inteiitloD  ;  and  then  Socraies  will  be  ablo 
to  iliscourse  with  some  one  else,  and  the  rest  of  the  company 
will  bo  free  to  talk  with  one  anoiher. 

I  think  that  Protagoras  whs  really  made  ashamed  by  tlieM 
words  of  Alcibiades,  and  when  the  prayers  of  Callias  aud  the 
company  were  superadded,  he  wiks  at  Inst  iaduced  to  argue,  and 
■aid  that  1  might  ask  aad  he  would  answer. 

So  I  said :  Do  not  ima^ne,  Protagoras,  that  I  have  any 
Other  interest  in  asking  questions  of  you  but  that  of  clearing  up 
my  own  difflcuhies.  Fur  I  [liiok  that  Homer  was  very  right 
in  saying  that  "  When  two  go  together,  one  sees  before  the 
other,"  ^  for  all  men  who  have  a  oumpuuion  are  readier  in  deed, 
word,  or  thought;  but  if  a  man  "soos  a  thing  when  he  is  alone," 
he  goes  about  straightway  seeking  until  he  lliids  some  one  to 
whom  he  may  show  his  discoveries,  and  who  may  oonflriQ  him 
in  them.  And  I  would  rather  hold  discourse  with  you  ihaa 
with  any  one,  because  I  think  that  no  man  has  a  better  nnder- 
■landing  of  most  things  which  a  good  man  may  be  ex[iecleit  to 
understand,  aud  in  particular  of  virtue.  For  who  is  there,  but 
yon  ?  —  who  not  only  claim  to  be  a  good  man  aud  a  gentleman, 
for  many  are  this,  aud  yet  have  not  the  power  of  making  others 
good.  Whereas  you  are  not  only  good  youraelf,  but  also  the 
cause  of  goodness  in  others.  Moreover  such  conHdence  have 
yon  in  yourself,  that  although  other  Sophists  conceal  their  pro- 
fession, you  proclutn  in  the  face  of  Hellas  that  you  are  a 
Sophist  or  teacher  of  virtue  and  education,  and  are  the  first  who 
_  .q  demanded  piiy  in  return.  How  then  can  I  do  otherwise 
than  invite  you  to  the  examination  of  these  subjects,  and 
uk  questions  and  take  advioe  of  you  ?  Indeed,  I  must.  Aud 
I  sliould  like  once  more  ut  have  my  memory  refreslied  by  yon 
■bout  the  cjuestions  which  I  was  asking  you  at  lirBt>  and  also  to 
have  your  hcdp  in  considering  them.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
qnestion  was  this :  Are  wisdom  and  temperance  and  courage 
tod  justice  and  holiness  five  names  of  the  same  thing  ?  or  has 
oach  of  the  names  a  sopitrate  underlying  essence  and  correspond- 
ing tbing  ha\'iiig  a  proper  function,  no  one  of  tl 
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otter  of  them  ?  Ami  you  said  that  tbe  fiv<a  nunea  wera 
th«  iLUDM  of  ibe  s«rae  tiling,  but  tliat  each  of  them  bad  « 
olqect,  umI  thitt  all  of  tlioin  were  parii  of  virme.  not  in 
the  mme  waj  that  Lbe  p&rts  of  gold  are  liko  each  other  and 
the  whol«  of  which  they  are  parte,  but  u  the  partt  of  the  (aof 
u*  uaiiktt  (he  nliole  of  which  they  are  parts  and  oiu)  another, 
n4  have  eneh  of  them  a  distinct  (iuictiou.  I  should  like  to 
kaow  whether  tliU  is  still  your  opinion  ;  or  if  not,  I  will  wk 
yo«  IB  define  your  meaning,  as  I  shall  not  take  you  to  task  if 
yon  now  make  a  different  statement.  For  I  dare  say  that  you 
May  Iwve  okid  what  you  did  only  in  order  ta  make  trial  of 

Bft. 

I  aoewer,  Socrates,  he  said,  that  all  these  qualities  aro  parts 
if  Tirtoe.  and  that  four  out  of  the  five  are  to  some  extent  sinu- 
lar,  and  that  the  fifth  of  them,  which  is  courage,  is  very  diRereot 
from  the  other  four,  as  I  prove  in  this  way  :  Tou  may  obeerre 
thu  many  men  are  utterly  unrighteous,  unholy,  intemperate, 
igttoruit,  who  are  nevertheless  remarkable  for  their  courage. 

Slop,  I  said  ;  that  requires  oonsideratioo.  Wbeo  yon  speak 
of  brftve  men,  do  you  loean  the  confident,  or  auother  sort  of 
Mtnre? 

Yes,  he  said ;  I  mean  the  impetuous,  ready  to  go  at  that 
vbicb  others  are  afraid  to  approach. 

la  the  next  plaoe,  you  would  aAU-m  virtue  to  be  a  good 
ihti^  of  which  good  tiling  you  assert  your«i>lf  to  be  a  teacher. 

Tei,  be  laid ;  1  should  say  the  best  of  all  things,  as  I  am  a 
Jane  man. 

And  is  it  partly  good  and  partly  bad,  I  said,  or  wholly 
Cood? 

WhtdJy  goo<],  and  that  in  the  highest  degree. 

Tell  me  then ;  who  are  they  who  have  confidence  1 
trmf  into  a  well  ? 

I  abould  say,  the  divers. 

And  tba  reason  of  this  is  that  they  have  knowledge  ? 

Tea,  that  is  the  reason. 

And  who  have  coufiilenoe  in  fighting  on  horseback  —  the 
•killed  horsemen  or  the  unskilled  ? 

The  skilled. 

And  who  in  fighting  with  light  shields  — •  the  peltasts  or  the 
Mdpeltaats  ? 

1^  peltasts.  And  that  is  true  of  all  oiher  things,  he  said, 
If  that  it  your  point :  tnose  who  have  knowledge  are  more  con* 
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fbon  who  have  no  knowledge,  and  tinf  ttn  wan 
nt  titer  Uwj  h&ve  Icamed  than  before. 

And  hAV*  jroD  not  seen  persons  utterly  ignoruit,  1  uid,  of 
tliete  ihingB,  And  yet  oonQdent  about  tbem  ? 

Te«,  he  aaiil,  I  have  seen  persons  <rei7  conSdenL 

And  are  not  tliese  corifident  )>ereoiis  always  courageooa  ? 

In  tliHt  case,  he  replii>d,  courage  would  be  a  base  thing,  for 
the  men  of  whom  we  are  speukiiig  are  surely  madmen. 

Then  who  are  the  courageous  ?    Aw  they  not  the  oonfldent  ? 

Yes,  he  swd  ;  and  I  still  maintain  thaL 

And  those.  I  said,  who  are  thus  cuuftdent  wiihnut  knowledge 
aru  rually  not  oouragoous,  but  mad ;  and  iu  thai  case  tlie  wisest 
•re  also  llie  most  confident,  and  being  the  most  oonfidenl  are 
also  the  bravest,  and  upon  ibat  view  again  wisdom  will  be 
Oonrage. 

Nay,  Socrates,  he  replied,  yon  are  mistaken  in  your  remera- 
branoe  of  what  was  said  by  roe.  When  you  asked  me,  I  cer- 
tainly did  say  that  the  courageous  are  the  conddent ;  but  I  wu 
not  asked  whether  the  confident  are  the  courageous  ;  for  if  yon 
bad  ankal  me  that,  I  nhould  have  answerwl  '*  Not  all  of  them  t  " 
and  wliut  I  did  answer  you  bam  not  disproved,  although  you 
proceed  to  show  that  those  who  have  knowledge  are  mure  oou- 
rugeous  than  they  were  before  the;  bad  knowletlgie,  aitd  more 
courageous  than  others  who  hare  no  kaowedg« ;  and  this  makes 
you  think  that  courage  is  the  same  as  wisdom.  But  in  this 
way  of  aripiiDg  you  might  come  to  imagine  that  strength  is 
wisdom.  Yon  miglit  begin  by  asking  whether  the  strong  are 
able,  and  I  should  say  "  Yes :  "  and  then  wlietlier  those  who 
know  how  to  wi'estle  are  not  more  ahle  to  wrestle  than  thoa« 
who  do  not  koow  how  to  wrestle,  and  more  able  after  than 
before  they  had  leanied.  and  I  should  assent.  And  when  I  had 
admitted  this,  you  might  use  my  adraissions  in  such  a  way  ai 
to  prove  that  upon  my  view  wisdom  is  strengtli ;  whereas  in 
Ibat  case  I  should  not  have  admitted,  any  more  than  in  the 
other,  ibat  the  able  are  strong,  although  I  have  admitted  that 
^.  the  strong  are  able.  Pur  there  is  a  diflereoce  between 
ability  and  strength ;  the  former  is  given  by  knowledge  as 
well  M  fay  madness  or  rage,  but  sirenglh  comes  from  nature  and 
a  healthy  state  or  the  Ixxly.  And  in  like  manner  I  say  of  con- 
fidence  and  courage,  that  ihey  are  not  the  same;  and  I  argu* 
that  the  courageous  are  conlident,  but  not  all  the  confident 
courageous.     For  coufideuce  may  be  given  lo  men  by  art,  and 
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ilM|  Uka  MUty  ay  aoger  and  madness ;  but  oounige  oomes  la 
Aem  from  nature  and  the  healthy  state  of  the  sooL 

I  said :  Ton  would  admit,  Protagoras,  that  some  men  liTe 
well  and  others  ill  ? 

He  agreed  to  this. 

And  do  yon  think  that  a  man  lives  well  who  lives  in  pun 
and  gsef  7 

He  doea  not 

But  if  he  lives  pleasantly  to  the  end  of  his  lifb,  don't  yon 
that  in  that  case  he  will  have  lived  well  ? 

Ido. 

Then  to  live  pleasantly  is  a  good,  and  to  live  unpleasantly 

evil? 

Yes,  he  said,  if  the  pleasure  be  good  and  honorable. 

And  do  you,  Protagoras,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  call  some 
t  things  evil  and  some  painful  things  good  ?  —  for  I  am 
lather  disposed  to  say  that  things  are  good  in  as  far  as  they  are 
pleasant,  if  they  have  no  consequences  of  another  sort,  and  in 
as  fitf  as  they  are  painful  they  are  bad. 

I  do  not  know,  Socrates,  he  said,  whether  I  can  venture  to 
assert  in  that  unqualified  manner  that  the  pleasant  is  the  good 
and  the  painful  the  evlL  Having  regard  not  only  to  my  pres- 
ent answer,  but  also  to  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  safer,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  saying  that  there  are  some  pleasant  things 
which  are  not  good,  and  that  there  are  some  painful  things 
which  are  good,  and  some  which  are  not  good,  and  that  there 
are  some  which  are  neither  good  nor  eviL 

And  you  would  call  pleasant,  I  said,  the  things  whidi  parti* 
cipate  in  pleasure  or  create  pleasure? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Then  my  meaning  is,  that  in  as  fiu*  as  they  are  pleasant  they 
are  good ;  and  my  question  would  imply  that  pleasure  is  a 
good  in  itselfl 

According  to  your  fiivorite  mode  of  speech,  Socrates,  let  na 
{aqiiire  about  this,  he  said ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is 
tn  show  that  pleasure  and  good  are  really  the  same,  then  we 
wil*.  i^ree ;  but  if  not,  then  we  will  argue. 

And  would  you  wish  to  begin  the  inquiry  ?  I  said ;  or  shaO 
Ibegm? 

Ton  ought  to  take  the  lead,  he  said ;  for  yon  are  the  author 
of  te  discussion  ■ 

IL^  I  nse  this   as  an  illustration?  I  said.     Suppose  ^^ 
one  who  is  nypHng  into  the  heakh  or  some  other 
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bodily  qulity  of  anotlier:   he  looks  at  his  &c«  And   it  tt« 

tips  of  hw  Sogers,  and  then  be  hajs,  Uncover  your  cbeit  ud 
bitck  b>  ine  that  I  may  have  a  b«iter  v'mm :  tlmt  ig  the  Mil 
of  thing  which  I  desire  in  tliis  5])eculatiuii.  Having  teen  what 
your  opinion  it  about  ^ood  and  pleasure.  I  am  minded  to  aay  U> 
you:  UucOTer  your  rain d  to  me,  Protagoras,  and  reveal  your 
opinion  about  knowledge,  that  I  may  know  whether  jod  agrM 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Now  the  rest  of  the  world  are  of 
opinion  that  knowledge  is  a  prindpla  [iot  of  Btr«ngtli,  or  of  nila, 
or  of  command :  their  notion  is  that  a  maa  may  have  knowl- 
edge, and  yet  tfant  the  knowledge  which  is  in  liim  may  he  orarmni- 
terod  by  auger,  or  pleasure,  or  pain,  or  love,  or  perhaps  fear,'— 
just  aa  if  knowledge  were  n  slave,  and  might  be  dragged  abont 
anyhow.  How  is  that  your  view?  or  do  you  ihiak  that  knowl- 
edge 18  a  noble  and  commanding  thing,  which  cauoot  be  over> 
come,  and  will  not  allow  a  man,  it'  he  only  knows  llie  diSerenee 
of  good  fuid  evil,  to  do  anything  which  is  contrary  to  koowl- 
edge,  bat  that  wisdom  will  have  strength  to  help  him? 

I  agree  with  you,  Socrates,  said  Protagoras ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  I  above  all  other  men,  aoi  hound  to  say  Uiat  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  the  highest  of  human  things. 

Good,  I  said,  and  true.  But  are  you  aware  Uiat  the  mtyor- 
ity  of  the  world  are  of  another  mind  ;  and  tliat  men  are  cook- 
monly  supposed  to  know  the  things  which  are  best,  and  not  to 
do  them  when  they  might?  And  most  persons  of  whom  I  have 
oaked  the  reason  of  this  have  said  that  those  who  did  thus  werti 
overoome  by  pain,  or  pleasure,  or  some  of  Uiose  uSbctioui  which 
J  was  just  now  mentioning. 

Tes,  Socrates,  he  replied  ;  and  that  is  not  the  only  point 
about  which  mankind  are  in  error. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  and  I  endeavor  to  instruct  and  inform 
them  what  is  the  nature  of  this  aSection,  which  la  called  by 
_,„  them  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  and  whicli,  as  they  de- 
clare, ia  the  reason  why  they  know  the  bettor  and  choose 
the  wor«c.  When  we  say  to  thorn :  Friends,  you  are  niistaken, 
toA  are  saying  what  is  not  true,  they  would  reply:  Sacmtea 
and  Protagoras,  if  this  afTecdon  of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  described 
M  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  what  ia  it,  and  how  do  you  caL 
it  ?     Tell  us  ihut. 

But  why,  Socrates,  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  thr 
opinion  of  the  many,  who  just  uy  anything  that  happtUM  M 
occur  to  them  ? 
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I  ifaink,  I  replied  that  their  opinion  m&j  help  na  to  dtaoorer 
tke  BAlare  and  rdadoa  of  courage  lo  the  other  parts  of  Tirtue. 
If  jou  are  liisposed  lo  abide  bj  our  recent  agreement,  that  I 
•hoeld  lead  iu  the  way  in  which  I  think  thai  we  shall  find  the 
mih  beU,  do  70U  foUon ;   but  if  ;oa  are   disinclined,  never 

You  are  qalte  right,  he  a^d ;  and  I  would  have  you  proceed 
H  yon  have  begun. 

Well  then,  I  Baid.  let  me  suppose  Chat  they  repeal  their  qn<w- 
tion,  Wliat  account  do  you  give  of  that  which,  in  onr  language^ 
it  termed  being  overcome  by  pleaanre  ?  1  should  answer  them 
thos :  Listen,  and  Protagoraa  and  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you. 
Vlien  men  are  overcome  by  eating  and  drinking  and  other  aen- 
tual  desires  which  are  pleHsanl,  and  tliey,  knowing  iheni  lo  be 
evil,  nevertheless  indulge  in  them,  is  not  that  what  you  would 
celt  being  overcome  by  pleasure?  That  they  will  admiL  And 
(iq^Mwe  that  you  and  I  were  to  go  on  and  aak  them  ngun :  la 
what  way  do  you  aay  that  they  are  evil,  —  in  that  they  are 
pleMHOt  and  give  pleasure  at  the  momeni.  or  because  they  eauae 
djarasn  and  poverty  and  other  like  eviU  in  the  future  ?  Would 
they  Btill  be  evil,  if  they  had  no  attendant  evil  consequences, 
nmply  because  they  give  the  consciousness  of  pleasure  of  what- 
ever nature?  Would  iliey  not  answer  that  tliey  are  not  evil  on 
Mooanl  of  the  pleasure  which  is  immediately  given  by  them, 
but  on  account  of  the  uiler  consequeaces  —  diseases  and  the 
like? 

I  believe,  said  Protagoras,  that  the  world  in  general  wotild 
give  that  answer. 

And  in  causing  diseases  do  they  not  cause  pain  ?  and  in 
CMising  poverty  do  they  not  canse  pain ;  they  wt^d  agree  to 
tlMt  sbo,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ? 

Protagoras  assented. 

Then  I  shoald  say  to  them,  in  my  name  and  yours:  Do 
yon  think  them  evil  for  any  other  reason,  except  that  they  end 
m  pain  and  rob  us  of  other  pleasures  ? —  that  again  they  would 
admit? 

We  both  of  na  thought  that  they  would.  -. . 

And  that  I  shoald  take  the  question  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view,  and  say :  Friends,  when  you  speak  of  goods  be- 
iDg  painful,  do  you  mean  remedial  goods,  such  as  gymnastic 
eaercitiei  and  military  services,  and  the  physicinn's  use  of  bois- 
<u^  cutting,  drugging,  and  starving  ?  Are  these  the  tlurp 
which  are  good  but  painful?  —  they  would  assent  to  that? 
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And  do  yoa  call  them  good  becanM  they  oocasioo  ihe  gtMt> 
Mt  imiueiliaM  nutfering  and  pnin ;  or  becauRe,  aftemanls,  thef 
bring  health  and  improvement  of  the  bodily  conditiou  and  Uie 
iaIvBtioii  of  staias  and  empirei  aud  wealth  7  —  they  would  agtoe 
to  thai,  if  I  Am  uot  mlBtaken  ( 


n«R 
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Are  these  tilings  good  for  any  other  reason  except  that  they 
piid  in  pleasure,  and  get  rid  of  nnd  avert  paioP  Are  you  look- 
ing  to  any  other  standard  but  pleasure  and  jmin  when  you  call 
them  good? — ibey  would  acknowledge  that  ibey  were  not? 

I  Uiink  that  they  would,  said  Protagoraa. 

And  do  yon  not  pursue  aflur  pleasure  as  a  good,  and  avoid 
pain  na  nn  evil  ? 

He  assental, 

Then  you  think  that  puit  ia  an  evil  and  pleaaure  is  «  goodt 
and  oven  plooxtire  you  deem  an  evil,  when  It  robs  you  of 
greater  pleanures  than  it  gives,  or  cnuses  greater  pain  than  the 
pIcttNurua  which  it  has.  If,  however,  you  call  plenaure  an  evil 
in  relation  to  some  other  end  or  standard,  you  will  be  able  to 
show  us  that  standard.     But  you  have  none  to  show. 

I  do  not  think  tliat  ihey  Imve,  said  Protagoras. 

And  hnve  you  not  a  simikr  way  of  speaking  about  painf 
Tou  call  pnin  a  good  when  it  takes  away  greater  pains  thita 
those  which  it  hn»,  or  gives  pleasures  greater  than  the  paitu  t 
for  I  say  tlint  if  you  Imve  some  stitndard  other  than  plensnra 
and  pain  to  whiuU  you  refer  when  you  call  actual  pain  a  good, 
you  can  show  what  that  is.     Hut  jr»i  ctinnot 

That  is  true,  I'tiA  Pmtagoras. 

Suppose  ngain,  I  said,  that  the  world  tuiys  to  me :  Why  do 
yon  spend  many  words  and  speak  in  many  ways  ou  tliia  sub- 
ject ?  Excuse  me,  friends,  I  should  reply ;  but  in  the  flnt 
place  there  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  ex* 
pression  "  overcime  hy  pleasure ; "  and  the  whole  argameni 
a,,  turns  upon  this.  And  even  now,  if  yon  see  any  possiblt 
way  in  which  evil  can  be  eiplHined  as  other  than  pain,  or 
good  as  other  thsu  plea-^ure,  you  may  still  retract.  Bui  1  sup- 
pose that  you  are  satisfied  at  having  a  life  of  pleasure  which  ii 
without  pain.  And  if  yon  are  satisfied,  and  if  you  are  nnabls 
to  show  any  good  or  evil  which  does  not  end  in  pleaaure  and 
pain,  hear  the  consequences, —  If  this  is  true,  then  1  aay  thM 
Uw  argument  is  absurd  which  affirms  that  a  man  often  doM 
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I  knomnglj,  when  he  might  abntiun,  because  he  is  seluoed 
■nd  amaied  by  pleasure ;  or  ugtun,  when  you  say  that  a  man 
knowingljT  refuses  to  do  what  U  good  because  he  ia  orercome  at 
the  moment  by  pleasure.  Now  that  tliis  is  ridiculous  will  be 
L  evideut  if  only  ife  give  up  the  use  of  varioas  names,  such  aa 
B  pl«a«uit  atid  pniafut,  and  good  and  evil.  As  there  lire  two 
^Ltlung4,  let  us  call  them  by  two  nameH,  —  first,  good  aod  e^ 
^■■pl  ilwn  pleasant  and  painful.  Assuming  this,  let  us  go  on  to 
^^^k  llHt  ft  man  doe»  evil  knowing  that  he  does  evil.  But  some 
^^Hb  iA  uk,  Why  ?  Because  he  is  overoome,  is  the  first  an- 
^^Ew.  And  by  what  is  he  overcome  ?  the  inquirer  will  pro- 
■  oeed  to  ask.  And  we  shall  not,  be  able  to  reply  "  By  pleasure," 
for  the  name  of  pleasure  has  been  exchanged  for  that  of  good. 
In  our  answer,  then,  we  shull  ouly  say  that  he  ia  overcome. 
*By  what?"  he  will  reiterate.  By  the  good,  we  shall  have  to 
reply ;  indeed  we  shall.  Nay,  but  our  questioner  will  rejoin 
with  a  laugh,  if  he  be  one  of  the  swnggeriiig  sort,  That  is  (no 
ridicnlous,  thdt  a  man  should  do  what  he  knows  to  be  evil  when 
he  ought  not,  because  he  is  overcome  by  gooil.  Is  that,  he  will 
ssk,  because  the  good  was  worthy  or  not  worlhy  of  conquering 
the  evil?  And  in  answer,  to  that  we  shall  clearly  reply.  Be* 
ewue  it  vn»  not  worthy;  for  if  it  hod  been  worthy,  then  be 
whoh  u  we  say,  was  overcome  by  pleasure,  would  not  hare 
beat  wrong.  But  how,  be  will  reply,  can  the  good  be  nn- 
worthy  of  the  evil,  or  the  evil  of  the  good  ?  Is  not  the  real 
explanation  ibat  they  are  out  of  proportion  to  one  another, 
niher  as  greater  and  smaller,  or  more  and  fewer?  This  wa 
omaot  deny.  An<l  when  yon  speak  of  being  overcome,  — what 
do  yon  mean,  he  will  say,  but  that  you  choose  the  greater  evil 
in  exchange  for  the  lesser  good  ?  This  being  the  case,  let  u 
now  Bubalitute  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  say,  not  b« 
before,  that  a  roan  does  what  is  evil  knowingly,  but  that  he  does 
what  is  pauifnl  knowingly,  and  because  he  is  overcome  by 
pleasnre,  which  ia  unworthy  to  overcome.  And  what  _,. 
neasure  is  there  of  the  relations  of  pleasure  lo  pain  other 
man  excess  and  defect,  which  means  that  they  bet-ome  greater 
•nd  smaller,  and  more  and  fewer,  and  differ  in  degree  ?  For 
if  any  one  says,  **  Ves,  Socrates,  but  immediato  pleasure  differs 
widely  from  future  pleasure  auil  pain,"  —  to  that  I  should  reply : 
And  do  they  differ  in  any  other  way  except  by  reason  of  plensure 
kud  pain  ?  There  can  be  no  other  measure  of  theni.  And  do 
JOB,  Uko  ft  akillfal  weigbor,  put  into  the  balance  tlio  pleaenrw 
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moA  tks  paim,  Dmr  and  distAot.  and  weigh  them,  and  then  uy 
which  outweighs  the  otlier.  If  yon  weigh  pleasure*  Bgainal 
pleasures,  you  of  courto  take  itie  more  and  great«r ;  ot  if  yon 
weigh  pains  against  pains,  yon  take  tlie  fewer  ani)  the  Io«b:  or 
if  pleasures  against  paios,  Ihun  yoa  olioose  that  eoiirae  of  Action 
in  which  the  painful  is  eiceeded  by  the  plenwuit,  whether  the 
distant  by  the  near  or  llit:  near  by  the  distant ;  and  you  aroid 
that  course  of  action  in  which  the  pleasant  ia  exceeded  by  tb« 
painful.  Would  you  not  admit,  my  friends,  ihat  this  is  trae  t 
I  am  confideul  that  tliey  cannot  deny  this. 

He  agreed  with  me. 

Well  ihoQ,  I  shall  suy,  if  you  admit  that,  be  so  good  m  to  UK 
Bwer  me  a  question :  Do  not  the  same  iiiagnitudes  appear  larger 
to  yonr  sight  when  near,  and  smaller  when  at  a  distance  ?  They 
will  acknowledge  thai.  Aoii  the  same  holds  of  tbickneM  and 
number;  also  souuda,  which  ure  iu  themselves  equal, are  grestar 
when  near,  and  leBser  when  at  a  distance.  They  will  grant 
that  also.  Now  nnppoung  that  happiness  oonsisted  in  makbg 
and  taking  large  things,  what  would  be  the  saving  principle  of 
hunvui  life  7  Would  the  art  of  measaring  be  the  aaring  princi- 
ple, or  would  tlie  power  of  appearance  ?  Is  not  the  Utter  thai 
L  deceiving  art  which  makes  aa  wander  up  and  down  and  take  ths 
[  things  at  one  time  of  which  we  repent  at  another,  both  in  onr 
I  jtctiona  and  in  our  choice  of  things  great  and  small  ?  But  the  art 
of  measurement  is  tliat  which  would  do  away  with  the  etfect  of 
appearances,  and,  showing  the  truth,  woukl  fain  leach  the  soul  at 
Inat  to  find  rest  in  the  truth,  and  would  thas  save  our  li&, 
Woald  not  mankind  generally  acknowledge  that  the  arlwhick 
aocomplishes  this  is  the  art  of  measurement  ? 

Tea,  he  said,  the  art  of  meaauremeiit. 

Suppose,  again,  the  salFatiou  of  human  life  to  depend  on  th* 
ohoioe  of  odd  and  even,  and  on  the  knowledge  of  when  men 
ought  to  choose  the  greater  or  less,  either  in  reference  to  them- 
...  selves  or  to  each  other  whether  near  or  at  a  distance  ;  what 
would  be  the  saving  principle  of  our  lives  ?  Would  not 
ktiowledge  ?  —  a  knowledge  of  measuring,  when  the  quention  is 
one  of  excess  and  defect,  and  a  knowledge  of  number,  when  the 
question  is  of  odd  and  even  ?  The  world  will  ockuowledga 
tliat,  will  they  not  ? 

Protagoras  admitted  that  they  would. 

Well  then,  1  say  to  them,  my  friends ;  seeing  that  the  salv** 
tfoD  of  faomao  life  has  been  fonod  to  consist  iu  the  right  eboin 
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if  plaMores  and  pains,  —  in  the  choioe  of  the  more  and  the  fewer 
and  the  greater  and  the  less,  and  the  nearer  and  remoter,  most 
not  this  measoring  be  a  consideration  of  excess  and  defect  and 
aqoalitj  in  relation  to  each  other  ? 

That  b  nndeoiablj  tme. 

And  this,  as  possessing  measure,  mnst  nndeniaUj  also  be  an 
art  and  sdence  ? 

They  inll  agree  to  that 

The  nature  of  that  art  or  science  will  be  a  matter  of  future 
consideration ;  the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
sdence  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  which  you  asked  of 
me  and  Protagoras.  At  the  time  when  you  asked  the  question, 
if  yoo  remember,  both  of  us  were  aoreeing  thnt  there  was  noth- 
ing mightier  than  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge,  in  whatever 
existing,  must  have  the  advantage  over  pleasure  and  all  other 
things;  and  then  you  said  that  pleasure  often  got  the  advantage 
even  over  a  man  who  has  knowledge  ;  and  we  refused  to  allow 
this,  and  you  said :  O  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  if  this  state  is 
not  to  be  called  being  overcome  by  pleasure,  tell  us  what  it  is ; 
what  would  you  call  it  ?  If  we  had  immediately  and  at  the 
time  answered  '*  Ignorance,"  you  would  have  laughed  at  us. 
Bat  now,  in  laughing  at  us,  you  will  be  laughing  at  yourselves : 
for  you  also  admitted  that  men  err  in  their  choice  of  pleasures 
and  pains  ;  that  is,  in  their  choice  of  good  and  evil,  from  defect 
of  knowledge ;  and  you  admitted  further  that  they  err,  not  only 
from  defect  of  knowledge  in  general,  but  of  that  particular  knowl- 
edge which  is  called  measuring.  And  you  are  also  aware  that 
the  erring  act  which  is  done  without  knowledge  is  done  in  igno- 
ranoe.  This,  therefore,  is  the  meaning  of  being  overcome  by 
pleasure,  —  ignorance,  and  that  the  greatest.  And  our  friends 
Protagoras  and  Prodicus  and  Hippias  declare  that  they  are  the 
physicians  of  ignorance ;  but  you,  who  are  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  ignorance  is  not  the  cause,  neitlier  go  yourselves, 
nor  send  your  children,  to  the  Sophists,  who  are  the  teachers  of 
diese  things  —  you  take  care  of  your  money  and  give  them  none ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  you  are  the  worse  off  both  in  public  and 
private  life :  Let  us  suppose  this  to  be  our  answer  to  the  world 
in  general.  But  I  would  like  now  to  ask  you,  Hippias,  ^.^ 
■nd  you,  Prodicus,  as  well  as  Protagoras  (for  the  argument 
IS  to  be  yours  as  well  as  ours),  whether  you  think  that  I 
tpeakmg  the  truth  or  not  ? 

They  all  thought  that  what  I  said  was  entirely  true. 
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Thea  you  flgree,  I  BHid,  that  the  pleAnant  is  the  gi>ocI,  Mid 
Am  painful  evil.  Aii<l  here  I  would  beg  mj  tVieud  Prodicoi 
not  to  iiitroihtce  his  (iistinction  of  nnmes,  wliether  he  in  tli*. 
pOfed  lo  any  plea^jrnble,  delightful,  joyful.  Howuvt-r  and  iu 
wbntevar  way  he  rejoices  to  n«me  them,  I  will  ask  yoii,  most 
ex(«Ileiit  ProiikiiB,  to  uoswcr  tills  in  niy  aense. 

Prodicus  laiigheii  and  aasenieil,  aa  did  the  Others. 

Then,  my  rnciide,  1  i^id,  wlint  do  you  say  to  thia?  Aro  not 
all  actioua,  the  loudoocy  of  which  ia  to  make  life  paiii|n»H  and 
pleasant,  boDorable  mid  useful  ?  The  honorable  work  is  also 
uaeful  and  good  7 

This  was  admitted. 

Then,  I  said,  if  the  pleasant  is  the  good,  nobody  does  anytliing 
under  the  idea  or  conviction  that  some  other  thing  iT»uld  \.ii 
better  and  is  alM  attainable,  when  he  might  <lo  the  better. 
And  ihiH  inferiority  of  a  man  to  himself  is  merely  igiiorunr«,  aa 
tlm  superiority  of  a  man  lo  liimaulf  is  wisdom. 

They  all  assented. 

And  is  not  ignorance  the  having  a  false  opinion  and  being 
ieoeived  about  important  matters  1 

To  that  they  also  unanimously  nnsented. 

Then,  I  said,  no  mun  volunturilj  puraues  evil,  or  that  which 
be  thinks  to  be  evil.  To  prefer  evil  to  gooil  is  not  in  human 
nature ;  and  when  a  man  ia  com[iellod  to  choose  one  of  two 
evils,  no  one  will  choose  the  greater  when  he  might  have  the 
less. 

All  of  ua  agrei-d  to  every  word  of  this. 

Well,  I  said,  there  is  a  certain  thing  called  fear  or  terror , 
and  here,  Prodicus,  1  should  particulnrly  like  lo  know  whether 
you  would  agree  with  me  In  delining  this  fear  or  terror  aa  ex< 
peclaliou  of  evil. 

Protagoras  and  Hippiaa  agreed,  but  Prodioua  snid  that  this 
was  fear  und  not  terror. 

Never  mind  about  that,  Prodicus,  I  said;  but  let  me  uk 
whether,  if  our  former  aa^eriions  are  true,  a  man  will  pursue 
that  whicL  he  fears  when  he  need  not  ?  Would  not  this  be  in 
cimtradictlon  to  llie  admission  which  has  l)een  iilrendy  unde^ 
thut  bo  thinks  the  thirip;!*  wliicb  he  fears  to  be  evil ;  and  no  on* 
will  pursue  or  vulnutarily  accept  that  which  he  tUioka  to  be 

j.„        That  aUo  was  uoiversally  Hdmltlad. 

Then,  I  said,  these,  Hippiaa  and  Prodicus,  are  oar  firaAi 
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;  and  I  would  beg  Protagoras  to  explain  to  ns  how  he  can  be 
right  in  what  he  said  at  first  I  do  not  maan  in  what  he  said 
qfute  at  first,  for  his  firat  statement,  as  jou  may  remember,  was 
thiit  whereas  there  were  five  parts  of  virtue  none  of  them  was 
like  any  other  of  them  ;  each  of  them  had  a  separate  fonction. 
To  this,  however,  I  am  not  referring,  hot  to  the  assertion  which 
he  afterwards  made  that  of  the  five  virtues  four  were  nearly 
akin  to  each  other,  but  that  the  fifth,  which  was  courage, 
ditiered  greatly  firom  the  others.  And  of  this  he  gave  me  the 
fiBllowing  proofl  He  said:  You  will  find,  Socrates,  that  some 
of  the  most  impious,  and  unrighteous,  and  intemperate,  and 
%norant  of  men  are  among  the  most  courageous ;  and  that  is  a 
proof  that  coorage  is  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of 
virtue.  I  was  surprised  at  his  saying  this  at  the  time,  and  I 
am  still  more  surprised  now  that  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  you.  So  I  asked  him  whether  by  the  brave  he  meant 
the  confident.  Tes,  he  replied,  and  the  impetuous  or  goers. 
(Ton  may  remember,  Protagoras,  that  this  was  your  answer.) 

He  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this. 

Well  then,  I  said,  tell  us  against  what  are  the  coorageons 
leady  to  go  —  against  the  same  as  the  cowards  ? 

No,  he  answered. 

Then  against  something  different  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

Then  do  cowards  go  where  there  is  safety,  and  the  conrageona 
where  there  is  danger  ? 

Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  what  men  say. 

That  is  true,  I  said.  But  I  want  to  know  against  what  the 
eirarageous  are  ready  to  go  —  against  dangers,  believing  them 
la  be  dangers,  or  not  against  dangers  ? 

No,  said  he ;  that  has  been  proved  by  you  in  the  previous 
ligament  to  be  impossible. 

That,  again,  I  replied,  is  quite  true.  And  if  this  has  been 
rightly  proven,  then  no  one  goes  to  meet  what  he  thinks  to  be 
dangers,  since  the  want  of  self-control,  which  makes  men  rush 
mU»  dangers,  has  been  shown  to  be  ignorance. 

He  assented. 

And  yet  the  courageous  man  and  the  coward  alike  go  to  meet 
that  about  which  they  are  confideiit ;  so  that,  in  this  point  of 
view^  the  cowardly  and  the  courageous  go  to  meet  the  same 
Jiiikgs. 

And  yet,  Socrates,  said  Protagoras,  that  to  which  the  ooward 
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gow  U  the  oppoiito  of  that  to  which  the  oouregeooi  goes  i  tlw 
ooe,  fur  exnraple,  are  read;  to  go  to  battle,  and  the  otben  are 
not  real]/. 

Aud  in  going  to  battle  honorable  or  disgraceftil  ?  I  odd. 

HoDomble,  be  replied. 

And  if  honorable,  then  already  admitted  by  oi  to  ba  good ; 
for  all  honorable  actiouB  we  have  admitted  to  be  good. 

That  it  true  )  and  to  that  opiuion  I  shall  alwajs  adhere. 
f^cn        True,  I  said.     But  which  of  the  two  are  they  who,  as 
you  say,  are  anwilliug  to  go  to  war,  wbioh  ia  a  good  and 
honorable  Uiing  ? 

The  cowards,  he  replied. 

Add  yet,  I  aaid,  that  which  ta  good  and  honoraUe  U  also 
ple.iHant  ? 

That,  he  said,  was  certainly  admittod. 

And  do  the  cowards  knowingly  refuae  to  go  to  the  nobler, 
and  pleaaanter,  and  better  7 

The  odminBion  of  that,  he  replied,  would  belie  onr  former 
adiuieaions. 

But  dues  not  the  courageous  man  also  go  to  meet  the  better, 
and  pleaiiaiiter,  and  nobler  ? 

That  must  be  admitted. 

And  the  coumgt^ous  man  has  no  base  fbar  or  base  oonfldenoe  F 

True,  lie  replied. 

And  if  not  base,  then  honorable  ? 

He  admitted  this. 

And  if  honorable,  then  good? 

Yes. 

But  the  fear  and  oonfldence  of  the  coward  or  fiwlbatdy  or 
madman,  on  the  contrary,  are  base  ? 

He  easenled. 

And  these  base  fears  and  confidence*  originate  in  igooraiiM 
and  iininstructedness  7 

True,  he  said. 

Tlien  aa  to  LJie  motive  from  which  the  oowaids  act,  do  yon 
Ball  that  cowardice  or  courage  F 

1  should  say  cowanlicK,  ho  replied. 

And  have  they  not  been  shown  to  be  cowards  throngh  tUl 
IgDorance  of  dangers  ? 

Assuredly,  ho  said. 

Ai>d  because  of  that  ignonuice  tb<7  are  cowvda  ? 

HeMMuted. 
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And  the  ranoa  why  they  are  cowarda  h  admitted  by  yoa  to 
ke  eowardtoe  ? 

He  asMnted. 

TboD  the  ignorance  of  what  is  and  is  not  dangerona  ia  «>W" 
atdice? 

He  nodded  assent 

But  surely  conrage,  I  said,  is  opposed  to  oowardioe  ? 

Yes. 

And  the  wisdom  which  knows  what  are  and  are  not  dangeti 
ii  opposed  to  the  ignorance  of  them  ? 

To  that  again  he  nodded  assent. 

And  the  ignorance  of  them  is  cowardice  ? 

To  that  he  very  reluctantly  nodded  assent 

And  the  knowledge  of  that  which  is  and  is  not  dangerooM  b 
eoarage,  and  is  opposed  to  the  ignorance  of  these  things  ? 

At  this  point  he  would  no  longer  nod  assent,  but  was  silent 

And  why,  I  said,  do  you  neither  assent  nor  dissent^  Protag* 


Finish  the  argument  by  yourself,  he  said. 

I  only  want  to  ask  one  more  question,  I  said.  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  still  think  that  there  are  men  who  are  most 
Ignorant  and  yet  most  courageous  ? 

You  seem  to  have  a  great  ambition  to  make  me  answer, 
Socrates,  and  therefore  I  will  gratify  you,  and  say,  that  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  impossible  consistently  with  the  argument 

My  only  object,  I  said,  in  continuing  the  discussion,  has  been 
the  desire  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  virtue  and  the  essential 
nature  of  virtue ;  for  if  this  were  clear,  I  am  very  sure  q^. 
that  the  other  controversy  which  has  been  carried  on  at 
great  length  by  both  of  us  —  you  affirming  and  I  denying  that 
/irtue  can  be  taught  -—  would  also  have  become  clear.  The 
*esult  of  our  discussion  appears  to  me  to  be  singular.  For  if 
tbe  argument  had  a  human  voice,  that  voice  would  be  heard 
laughing  at  us  and  saying :  Protan^oms  and  Socrates,  you  are 
strange  beings ;  there  are  you  who  were  saying  that  virtue  can- 
not be  taught,  contradicting  yourself  now  in  the  attempt  to  show 
that  all  things  are  knowledge,  including  justice,  and  temperance, 
and  courage,  —  which  tends  to  show  that  virtue  can  certainly 
be  taught ;  for  if  virtue  were  other  than  knowledge,  as  Pro- 
tagoras attempted  tr)  show,  then  clearly  virtue  cannot  be  taught ; 
but  if  virtue  is  entirely  knowledge,  as  you,  Socrates,  are  seeking 
to  show,  then  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  virtue  is  capable  of 

TQU  t.  11 
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being  Uai^iit.  Protagoras,  on  the  other  liand,  vlio  alsried  hf 
Mjiiig  tnat  it  might  be  taught,  is  now  eagi^r  to  ahon  that  it 
U  anjfthitig  .Ather  than  knowledgo  ;  awl  ir  this  is  trae,  it  miut 
be  quite  iiiuipablu  of  being  laiighL  Now  J,  Protagonu,  per< 
eeiviog  ttiis  itirrible  cntifneion  of  ijeas,  have  a  great  ileaire  that 
tbey  ahoult]  W  cleared  up.  And  I  shouM  like  to  natty  on  the 
discussioQ  unijl  wo  ascertain  what  virtue  is,  nnd  whetlier  capable 
of  being  Uiigia  or  not,  lest  hnply  Kpimeiheus  ^houhl  trip  us  up 
and  deceive  us  >ii  the  argument,  aa  he  forgnt  to  provide  for  ns  in 
the  story ;  and  I  prefer  your  Proinethbus  to  your  Kpimetheus : 
cf  him  I  make  kne  whenever  I  am  busy  al)out  these  qiiestioiu 
in  PrometliBHu  Ldre  of  my  own  life.  And  if  you  have  do 
objeetioii,  as  I  Baid  at  first,  I  should  like  to  have  your  help  in 
the  inquiry. 

Protagoras  repliu! :  Socrates,  I  am  not  of  a  base  niiture,  aad 
I  am  the  liMt  nmn  In  the  worhl  to  be  enviuua.  I  cannot  but 
Kpplaud  your  enibusiasm  in  the  conduct  of  an  ar(;umenL  As 
I  have  often  sud.  I  nJmire  you  above  all  men  whom  I  know, 
certainly  al>ovQ  all  mdn  of  your  nge  ;  and  I  believe  that  yon 
will  become  very  eminent  in  philosopliy.  Let  us  come  back  to 
the  Bubjeut  at  some  future  time  ;  at  present  we  had  butler  turn 
lo  lomeihiug  eUe. 

By  ail  means,  I  Haid,  if  that  is  your  wish;  for  I  too  ought 
long  since  lo  have  kept  the  enga^emeut  of  wliicb  I  spoke  before, 
and  only  tarried  beciiuse  I  could  not  refuse  the  request  of  tbtt 
«able  CalliuB.     This    Suished    the  conversation,  and  we  went 

IT  way. 
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The  Eathydemns  is,  of  all  the  Dialognes  of  Plato,  thai  in  whiek 
he  ap|Mnoache«  most  nearly  to  the  comic  poet.  The  mirth  is  broader, 
the  irony  more  sustained,  the  contrast  between  Socrates  and  the  two 
Sophists,  although  veiled,  penetrates  deeper  than  in  any  other  of  his 
writings.  Eren  Thrasymachus,  in  the  Republic,  is  at  last  pacified, 
and  becomes  a  friendly  and  interested  auditor  of  the  great  dis- 
eoorse.  But  in  the  Euthydemus  the  mask  is  neyer  dropped ;  the 
accustomed  irony  of  Socrates  continues  to  the  end. 

Socrates  narrates  to  Crito  a  remarkable  scene  in  which  he  has 
himself  taken  part,  and  in  which  the  two  brothers,  Dionysodorus 
and  Euthydemus  are  the  chief  performers.  They  are  natiyes  of 
Chios,  who  have  been  exiled  from  Thurii,  and  in  former  days  had 
appea^^  at  Athens  as  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  art  of  fighting 
in  armor.  To  this  they  have  now  added  a  new  fighting  accom- 
pli^ment  —  the  art  of  Eristic,  or  fighting  with  words,  which  they 
are  likewise  willing  to  teach  **  for  a  consideration."  But  they  can  also 
teach  virtue  in  a  very  short  time  and  in  the  very  best  manner.  Soc- 
rates, who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  teachers  of  virtue,  is  inter- 
ested in  the  youth  Cleinias,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Alcibiades, 
and  is  desirous  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  their  instructions. 
He  is  quite  ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  although  the 
greatness  of  their  professions  does  arouse  in  his  mind  a  temporary 
incredulity. 

A  circle  gathers  round  them,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  Socrates, 
the  two  brothers,  the  youth  Cleinias,  who  is  watched  by  the  eager 
eyci  of  his  lover  Ctesippus,  and  others.  The  performance  begins ; 
and  such  a  performance  as  might  well  seem  to  require  an  invocation 
of  Memory  and  the  Muses.  It  is  agreed  that  the  brothers  shall 
-jjestion  Cleinias.  '*  Cleinias/*  says  Euthydemus,  '*  who  learn,  the 
ir%e  or  the  unwise  ?  "  "  The  wise,"  is  the  reply ;  given  with  blushing 
and  hesitation.  "  And  yet  when  you  learned  you  did  not  know 
and  were  not  wise."  Then  Dionysodorus  takes  up  the  ball :  **  Who 
lie  they  who  learn  dictation  of  the  grammar-master ;  the  wise  boys 
or  the  fboUsh  boys?  "  «  The  wise."  "*  Then  after  all  the  wise  learn.' 
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"  And  do  Ibej'  learn,"  sud  EuthTdemiM,  "  what  tliej  know  or  w^ 
tlicy  do  nol  know  ?  "  '•  The  lattur."  "  And  diclntion  is  a  diotatjon 
oflrWers?"  "Yea."  ■■  And  yoii  kimw  lollura?"  "Yen."  '■Tlienj'oii 
learn  what  j'oii  know."  "  But,"  retnrts  DlonvsoilDniii,  "  Is  not  lean- 
ing ncrjuiring  knowledge  ?""  "  Yes."  "  And  you  apqaire  that  which 
you  have  not  got  already."  "  Then  you  learn  that  which  you  do  not 
know." 

Socrat«B  !■  afraid  tliat  the  youth  Cleinias  may  b«  diKouraged  s( 
thsBu  repeated  ovcrtlirowa.  He  thi^refbro  explains  to  him  the  nature  ol 
tbv  process  to  wLich  he  is  lieing  siil)|«:toil.  TIiu  two  striuii^'n  an*  not 
Kriuus;  there  ar«  jesls  at  the  lnyst«^ii^s  which  precede  Uiu  enthrone- 
moat,  and  he  is  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  snphitlical 
ritual.  Thi«  U  all  a  sort  of  horse-play,  which  ia  doit  endAd.  The 
uxhortarioQ  to  virtue  will  fallow,  and  Socrates  himself  (if  the  wiw 
inen  will  not  laugh  at  him)  is  desirous  of  carrying  on  such  an  ei- 
bortntion,  by  way  of  example  to  them,  according  to  hi*  own  poor 
notion.  lie  procttods  to  [juestion  Cloinins.  The  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation may  bo  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

All  men  desire  good ;  and  gnod  mtiana  tha  possession  of  goods, 
luch  as  wealth,  hiialtb,  buauty,  birth,  power,  honor;  nut  for^ttlng  the 
virtueii  and  wisdom.  And  yet  in  this  unumeration  thu  ^iMi(«at  good 
of  ail  is  omitted.  What  is  that  ?  Good  fortune.  But  what  need 
is  there  of  f;iiod  fortune  when  we  have  wisdom  already :  fn  every 
art  and  businnBi  are  not  the  wise  also  the  fortuaale  ?  This  is  ad- 
mitted. And  agiun,  tha  posscsiiion  uf  goods  is  not  enough  i  titers 
must  be  a  right  use  of  them  as  well,  and  this  can  only  bo  given  by 
knowlerlge :  in  theinielvcs  Ihey  are  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  knowl- 
edge and  witblora  are  the  only  good,  and  igeo-tnce  aod  folly  Ihe 
only  evil.  The  conclusion  ii  that  we  must  get  "  wisdom."  But  can 
wisibm  be  taught  ?  "  Yes,"  says  Cleinias.  Socrates  is  delighted  al 
tho  ingenuousness  of  the  youth  relieving  him  from  the  necessity  of 
diwussing  one  of  his  great  puzRles.  "  Ah  wis<lom  is  the  only  good, 
lie  must  beeonie  a  philosoplier,  or  lover  of  wiidom."  "  That  I  will,'* 
says  Cleinias. 

After  Socrates  has  given  this  specimen  of  his  own  mode  of  ift- 
llruclion,  tha  two  brothers  rocommBnoe  ibtur  eahortatiau  to  virtue 
which  is  of  quite  another  sort 

"  You  ws.nt  Cleinias  to  be  wise  ?  "  "  Yea."  "  Anil  he  is  not  wise 
jfel?"  "N)."  "  Then  yoa  want  him  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  not 
V>  be  what  ho  is  7  —  not  to  be  —  that  is,  to  perish.  P ratty  lovers 
and  friends  you  must  all  be  I  " 

Ilero  Ctusippus.  the  lover  of  CIdniaa  interposes  in  great  excite- 
sent,  tliinking  that  be  will  teach  the  two  Sophists  a  lesson  of 
gooil  manners.  But  ho  is  ijulckly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their 
iophialry ;  and  as  a  storm  seems  to  be  gathering  Socrates  pacifies 
him  with  a  joke,  and   Cicsippus  then  says  that  he  is  nrt  reviling  the 
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'  Mo  SopfaiiU,  be  i»  only  contradicting  them.  "But,"  layi  Diony- 
odonUt  "  tliere  ia  no  saeh  thing  lui  contrndiction.  When  you  «ail  I 
Jeacritx!  the  same  ihin^,  or  you  dun-ribc  one  tiling  and  I  de- 
scribe another,  how  is  there  any  contradiction  in  that  ?  "  Ctesippui 
3  «iiaM«  to  reply. 

^(icnWi  ha«  already  beard  of  the  denial  or  contradiction,  snd 

•niM  like  to  be  informed  by  the  great  master  of  the  art,  "  What  !• 

'  g  of  this  ?  "     Do  they  mean  that  there  is  no  snch  tbia^ 

r,  ignorance,  falsehood  7     Tlicn  what  arc  they  professing  to 

The   tiro   SophJala   compUin    that    Sncralcs  is  ready  to 

T  what  they  said  a  year  ago,  but  is  "  oonpliucd  "  at  what  they 

"What   does   the   word  'nonplused'   tneonf" 

|;6  informed  in  reply  that  words  are  lifeless  things,  and 

e  no  sense  or  meaning.     Ctestpp-js  again  breaica 

nigkin  h»)<  to  bu  pauified  by  Socrates,  who  rei;ews  the  eon- 

■  with  CleiLiia.^     The  two  Su[>bi8ts  are  like  rroleus  in  ths 

'  of  their  transforniatious,  and  he,  like  Menekut,  hope*  to 

e  tbem  to  ihcir  natural  form. 

He  had  arriveil  at  the  coneliiHion  that  philosophy  most  be  studied. 

d  philosophy  is  the  possession  of  knowledge ;  and  knowledge  most 

.M  of  a  kind  which  is  proficsble.  and  in  which  knowleitge  and  use 

Mspode.    What  knowledge  is  there  which  ia  of  such  a  natare?    Not 

A»  Icnowled^  which  is  re(|uireil  in   any  particular  art;  nor  again 

4rt  4rt  of  the  composer  of  speeches,  who  knows  how  to  write  them, 

rtt  cannot  wpnak  them,  althounh  he  too  mmt  be  admitted  to  be  a 

■tad  of  eneudiiter  of  wild  animals.     Neithn"  is  the  knowledge  for 

tfUch  we  *f9  eoHTching  the  knowledge  of  the  general.     For  the  ^n- 

••1  makes  uvu  his  prey  to  the  statesman,  as  the  huntsman  does  to 

riH  cook,  or  tlx.  laker  of  qaails  to  the  keeper  of  quiuls;  he  has  not 

Jia  hm  of  that  which  he  acquiren.     The  two  inquirers,  Cleinias  and 

ddcnUe*,  are  dccribed  as  wandurin^   about   io  n  wilderness,  vainly 

vtJting  after  tlu  art  of  life  and  happiness.      At  last  they  fijt  upon 

e  Lingly  art,  as  having  the  desired  son  of  knowledge     Bat  the 

nglr  art  only  ghes   men   those   goods  which  are  neither  good  nor 

■  v*kl :  and  if  we  lay  further  that  it  makes  us  wise,  in  what  does  it 

Vtt  in  special  arts,  such  as  cobbling  or  carpenl«r- 

L  tD^,  iJt  «nly  in  itself:  or  sny  iigain  that  it  makes  us  good,  there  is 

la  MiKver  to  the  qm  Mjon,  "  Good  in  what  ?  "    At  length  in  despidr 

Lkjnij*  »nd  Socratsii  turn  to  the  ■'  Dioscuri  "  and  reiiucst  their  aid. 

E«itfaydeijus  arguni  that  Socrates  knows   sometJuns:  and   as  he 

MiuiM  knvw  tnd  not  know,  he  cannot  know  some  things   and  not 

iaow  triben,  and  thi  t  dbre  he   knows  all  things :  he   and  Dionyso- 

lonu  aad  Ul  >  Iher  mtn  know  all  tbing!<.    "  Do  they  know  slioemak- 

[  <■!;,  etc  f  '     "  Yes."     The  skcjiiical   Clesippns  would  like  to  hava 

I  Kate  erjence  vT  thii    •itraordinary  statement :  ho   will  believe  if 

T  KadljifaiUM  wiU  tell  iJm  how-  many  ituirps  of  teeth   DioDytodonu 
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ha^  acil  if  DlonysoJorug  will  give  him  n  like  piece  of  li 
about  Eiithyilenius.  Evuu  Suurutes  is  iDL'redulous,  luid  iDclulgei  in 
a  little  raillery  st  the  expeoaa  of  the  brotberi.  But  he  reslrajrir 
hiui9ulf,  remembering  that  if  the  men  who  are  to  be  his  teacher* 
tliink  him  stupid  the;  will  take  do  paioi  with  biui.  Another  fallacj 
in  proiluceil  which  tiiros  on  the  absoluCeneaa  of  the  verb  ■'  to  know." 
And  here  Euthydemui  is  caught  ''  napping,"  and  it  induced  by  Soc- 
rati-'s  W  confess  thnt "  he  doea  not  know  the  good  lo  be  unjiut."  Soo- 
riilvo  rcaoinmends  him  to  call  hia  broOior  DioDysodonu  U>  hia  Maiat- 
aeiie,  as  Uurnclea  culled  tui  nephew  lolaUK.  Diouyaodonu  rejoioi 
tliat  lolaua  wns  no  more  the  acpbcw  of  [ierocles  tlian  of  Socrates. 
Vot  a  nephew  is  a  nephew,  and  a  brotbur  i«  a  brother,  and  a  father 
is  a  father,  not  of  one  man  unly,  but  of  lUl;  nor  of  niea  only,  but  of 
dogs  and  tico-monittcn.  Ctcsippus  makes  tncrry  with  the  conae- 
quenccB  which  follow  :  "  Much  good  has  your  father  got  out  of  the 
wiadom  of  hia  puppies." 

But,  inya  Euthydemus,  unabashed,  "Noboiiy  wants  much  good." 
Meiliciuu  ia  a  good,  arma  ore  a  good,  money  ia  a  good  and  yut  thers 
may  bo  loo  much  of  them  in  wrong  plates.  "  No,"  aays  Cti!sippu«, 
"there  uauuut  he  too  much  gold."  "  And  would  you  be  happy  if  you 
had  three  talents  of  )^Id  in  your  belly,  a  Uileiit  in  your  pate,  and  a 
atnler  in  dthor  eye  ?  "  Ctauppua,  imitating  the  new  wiadom,  replioa, 
"  And  do  not  ihe  Scythians  reckon  those  to  be  the  happicat  of  men 
who  have  their  akulls  gilded  and  aee  the  inaide  of  ihcm  f  "  "Do  you 
see,"  retorts  Eutbydemua,  "  what  baa  the  quality  of  viaion  or  what 
has  LOt  the  quality  of  riaion  ?  "  "  What  h.ia  the  quality  of  vision." 
"  And  you  see  our  garmenta  ?  "  "  Yea."  "  Then  our  garrncnla  hftte 
the  quality  of  vision."  A  rimilar  play  of  worda  followa,  which  is  auc- 
coaafully  retorleil  by  Cteaippua,  to  the  great  delight  of  Cleinias,  who  ii 
rebiiked  by  Socrates  for  laughing  at  such  solemn  and  beautiful  things. 

"  But  are  tliere  any  beautiful  things  ?  And  if  there  are  such, 
are  they  the  same  or  not  the  same  u  abaolute  beauty  ?  "  Socratea 
replies  that  they  arc  not  the  some,  but  eucb  of  them  haa  lome  beauty 
present  with  It.  ''  And  are  you  an  ox  because  you  have  an  ox  prea* 
ent  with  you  7  "  AAer  a  few  more  aimilar  amplubolioe,  in  which 
Socratea,  like  Cteaippua,  in  aeU^lefeuse  borrowa  the  weapons  of  the 
brothers,  Lbcy  both  confcaa  that  the  two  heroes  are  invincible ;  and 
tiiB  scene  concludes  with  a  grand  chorus  of  shouting  and  laughiug, 
and  a  [tanugyrical  oration  from  Socratea : 

I^rst,  he  pnuses  th»  indiJTeronce  of  DIonysodorua  and  Euthydemua 
to  public  opinion ;  for  most  persons  would  rather  be  refuted  by  such 
arguments  than  uaa  them  in  the  rcfutntino  of  others.  Secondly,  he 
remarks  upon  their  iui]iarlialit.y;  for  they  stop  their  own  mouths, 
as  wi',11  as  those  of  otiier  (icople.  Thirdly,  bu  notes  their  liberality, 
«hich  makea  them  give  away  their  secret  U>  all  the  world :  they 
ihould  be  more  reserved,  and  let  no  one  be  present  at  this  exliibitiaa 
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does  not  pay  them  money ;  or  better  still  they  might  praotioe 
oa  one  another  only.  He  concludes  vdth  a  respectful  request  that 
they  will  take  hun  and  Cleinias  as  their  disciples. 

Crito  tells  Socrates  that  he  has  heard  one  of  the  audience  criticise 
•eTerely  this  wisdom  —  not  sparing  Socrates  himself  for  countenano- 
ing  soch  an  exhibition.  Socrates  asks  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  ccnsorioas  critic.  *'Not  an  orator,  but  a  great  composer  of 
speeches."  Socrates  understands  that  he  is  an  amphibious  sort  of 
animal,  half  philosopher,  half  politician ;  one  of  a  class  who  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  themselves  and  a  spite  against  philotophers, 
whom  they  imagine  to  be  their  rivals.  They  are  a  class  who  are 
very  likely  to  get  mauled  by  Euthydemus  and  his  friends,  and  have 
a  great  notion  of  their  own  wisdom ;  for  they  imi^ine  themselves  to 
have  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  drawbacks  both  of  politics 
■nd  of  philosophy.  They  do  not  understand  the  principles  of  conk- 
binationf  and  hence  are  ignorant  that  the  union  of  two  good  things 
which  have  different  ends  produces  a  compound  inferior  to  either  o^ 
them  taken  separately. 

Crito  is  anxious  about  the  education  of  his  children,  one  of  whom 
is  growing  up.  The  description  of  Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus 
suggests  to  him  the  reflection  that  the  professors  of  education  are 
•crange  beings.  Socrates  consoles  him  with  the  remark  that  the 
good  in  all  professions  are  few,  and  recommends  that  "  he  and  hb 
boose  **  should  continue  to  serve  philosophy,  and  not  mind  about  its 


^Hiere  is  a  stage  in  the  history  of  philosophy  in  which  the  old  is 
dying  out,  and  the  new  has  not  yet  come  into  full  life.  Great 
philosophies  like  the  Eleatic  or  Heraclitean,  which  have  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  the  human  mind,  begin  to  pass  away  in  words. 
They  subsist  only  as  forms  which  have  rooted  themselves  in  language 
— as  troublesome  elements  of  thought  which  cannot  be  either  used 
or  explained  away.  The  same  absoluteness  which  was  once  attrib- 
uted to  abstractions  is  now  attached  to  the  words  which  are  the  signs 
of  theuL  The  philosophy  which  in  the  first  and  second  generation 
was  a  great  and  inspiring  effort  of  reflection,  in  the  third  becomes 
sophistical,  verbal,  eristic. 

It  is  this  stage  of  philosophy  which  Plato  satirizes  in  the  Euthy- 
demus. The  fallacies  which  are  noted  by  him  appear  trifling  to  us 
DOW,  but  they  were  not  trifling  in  the  age  before  logic,  in  the  decline 
of  the  earlier  Greek  philosophies,  at  a  time  when  language  was  first 
beginning  to  perplex  human  thought.  Besides,  he  is  caricaturing 
them ;  they  probably  received  more  subtle  forms  at  the  hands  of 
tboee  who  seriously  maintained  them.  They  are  patent  to  us  in 
Plato^  and  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  how  any  one  could  ever  have 
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been  decdTed  by  Ibeni ;  but  ire  mmt  rauember  dac  Hbat  tliere  wu 
«  time  w}ien  the  human  mind  wns  odIj'  irith  great  iiffieulty  dtten- 
utnplcil  fniin  su.'h  fiUUcics. 

To  appreciaU  fully  the  drift  of  tlie  Ruthyilemua,  we  ihould  inu^ 
ine  B  mental  state  in  which  not  indivitluala  only,  but  whole  ichooli 
during  more  than  one  gcni-'rtttion,  were  animali^d  by  the  desiK  la 
oxflmie  the  conception  of  ro>i,  and  therefore  the  very  word  "  thus  " 
from  langUBjro ;  in  which  the  ideas  of  epoec,  time,  mnlter,  moUon, 
were  proved  to  be  eontrudiutory  and  imaginary;  in  whiuh  the  natura 
of  qualitative  eban;;e  waa  a  puzzle,  and  even  difTerencua  of  degree. 
when  Hp|)liod  to  abstract  noljon!.  were  not  understood ;  in  which 
oontnulii-tiim  itself  was  denied  {  la  which,  on  the  one  hood,  it  wu 
affinned  that  every  predicate  wa«  true  of  every  mbject.  ftud  on  the 
other  h&nd,  dial  no  predicate  was  true  of  any  subject;  and  that 
nothing  waa,  or  was  known,  or  could  be  spoken.  Let  u«  imagine 
disputes  carried  on  with  religious  earnestnesa  and  more  than  seho- 
lastio  mbtlety,  in  which  the  calchwonls  of  pliilosophy  are  completely 
detached  from  their  context.  To  such  disputes  the  humor,  whether 
of  Platu  tn  the  ancient,  or  of  Pope  and  Swill  in  the  noilcm  world, 
is  the  natural  enemy.  Nor  must  we  forgot  that  in  modum  time* 
also  there  la  no  fallacy  so  gross,  do  trick  of  lAn;:uagc  no  transparent, 
no  abstraction  so  barren  and  unmeautug.  no  Ibrm  of  thought  so  coq- 
trndictory  to  experience,  whleh  has  not  been  found  to  aatitiy  the 
minds  of  philosophical  inquirers  at  a  certain  ata^i^n,  or  when  regarded 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  only.  The  pueuliarity  of  the  (allActel 
of  our  own  age  is  that  we  live  within  thetn,  and  are  therefore  gen- 
erally unconscbug  of  them. 

Arittotle  ha*  analyzed  teveral  of  the  same  fallacies  in  his  book 
"De  Sophistieis  Elenchis,"  whieh  Plato,  with  equal  coaimond  of 
their  true  nature,  has  preferred  to  brinf;  to  the  teat  of  ridicule.  At 
first  we  arc  only  struck  with  the  broad  humor  of  this  "  reductio  td 
absurdum : "  gradually  we  perceive  that  »omo  important  queitiont 
bepn  to  emerge.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  Plato  is  making  wai 
against  the  philosophers  who  put  words  in  the  place  of  things,  wht 
l«ar  arguments  to  tatters,  who  deny  predication,  and  thus  makL 
knowledge  imposriblo.  Two  great  truths  seem  to  bu  indirectly 
Linght  through  these  fallacies:  (I)  The  uncortninty  of  language, 
whicrh  allows  the  same  words  to  bo  used  in  different  meuningi,  or 
with  different  dcgreea  of  meaning ;  (2)  Tbo  necessary  limilatJon  or 
relative  nature  of  all  phenomena.  Plato  is  aware  that  his  own  doc- 
trine of  ideas  (p.  301  A),  as  well  as  tlie  Eleatic  Being  and  Nob- 
Leing.  alike  admit  of  being  regarded  as  verbal  fellAcics  (p.  384 
A.1!). 

Contrasted  witli  the  exhibition  of  the  Sophists  arc  the  two  dig- 
COUTBBB  of  Socrates  in  several  respects:  (1)  In  their  perfect  relo- 
Taney  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  whereas  the  Sophistical  discounei 
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wfaoUy  in^^ant;  (S)  In  their  inquiring,  sympathetic  tcHM, 
vliicli  enoonrages  the  youth,  instead  of  "  knocking  him  down,"  after 
die  manner  of  the  two  Sophists ;  (3)  In  the  absence  of  any  de6« 
nite  eonclnsion  —  for  while  Socrates  and  the  youth  are  agreed  thai 
philoeopky  is  to  be  studied,  they  are  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  oer- 
tain  result  aboat  the  art  which  is  to  teach  it.  This  is  a  questioa 
which  will  hereafter  be  answered  in  the  Republic  and  the  Pollticos. 

Hie  characters  of  the  Dialogue  are  easily  intelligible.  There  is 
Soerales  once  more  in  the  character  of  an  old  man ;  and  his  equal 
in  years,  Crito,  the  &ther  of  Critobulns,  like  Lysimachus  in  the 
\^^t0m^  hb  fellow  demeeman  (Apol.  83  D),  to  whom  the  scens  is 
narrated,  and  who  once  or  twice  interrupts  with  a  remark  afler  the 
manner  of  the  interlocutor  in  the  Phaedo,  and  adds  his  commentary 
at  the  end ;  Socrates  makes  a  playful  allusion  to  his  money-getting 
habits.  There  is  the  youth  Cleinias,  the  grandson  of  Alcibiades, 
who  may  be  compared  with  Lysis,  Charmides,  Menexenus,  and  other 
iBgenoous  youths  out  of  whose  mouths  Socrates  draws  his  own  les- 
sons, and  to  whom  he  always  seems  to  stand  in  a  kindly  and  sympa- 
thetic relation.  Crito  will  not  believe  that  Socrates  has  not  im- 
proved or  perhaps  invented  the  answers  of  Cleinias  (cp.  Phaedrus, 
S75  B).  The  name  of  the  grandson  of  Alcibiades,  who  is  described 
as  long  dead,  rot)  itciAaiov,  and  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  in 
the  y^ar  404  b.  c,  suggests  not  only  that  the  intended  scene  of  the 
Dialogue  could  not  have  been  earlier  than  404,  but  that  as  a  fact 
this  Dialogue,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Platonic 
writings,  could  not  have  been  composed  before  390  at  the  soonest, 
and  probably  even  later.  (See  Introd.)  Ctesippus,  who  is  the 
lover  of  Cleinias,  has  already  been  introduced  to  us  in  the  Lysis,  and 
seems  there  too  to  deserve  the  character  which  is  here  given  him,  of 
a  somewhat  uproarious  young  man.  But  the  chief  study  of  all  is 
the  picture  of  the  two  brothers,  who  are  unapproached  in  their 
efiirontery,  equally  careless  of  what  they  say  to  odiers  and  of  what 
b  said  to  them,  and  never  at  a  loss.  They  are  ''  Arcades  ambo  et 
cantare  pares  et  respondere  parati."  Some  superior  degree  of  wit 
or  subtlety  is  attributed,  however,  to  Euthydemus,  who  continues  the 
conversation  when  Dionysodorus  has  been  put  to  silence. 

Tlie  epilogue  or  conclusion  of  the  Dialogue  has  been  criticised  as 
inconsistent  with  the  general  scheme.  Such  a  criticism  is  like  simi- 
lar criticisms  on  Sh(4cespeare,  and  proceeds  upon  a  narrow  notion  ^f 
the  variety  which  the  dialogue,  like  the  drama,  seems  to  admit. 
Plato  in  the  abundance  of  his  dramatic  power  has  chosen  to  write  a 
play  upon  a  play,  just  as  he  oflen  gives  us  an  argument  within  an 
argument.  At  the  same  time  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  assailing 
another  class  of  persons  who  are  as  alien  from  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy as  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus.  The  Eclectic,  the  Syncre- 
tist,  the  Doctrinaire,  have  been  apt  to  have  a  bad  name  both  in 
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udent  and  modern  timet.  The  penoni  whom  Flato  ridlonlM  In 
the  epilogue  to  the  Euth^emua  ere  of  thli  cUm.  Thej  ooonpj  ■ 
bordar-ground  betireea  philoeophj  Mid  polidca;  the/  are  ft«e  ilnom 
the  dimgert  of  politic!,  uid  M  the  unw  time  cte  philoeophj'  a*  a 
means  of  serving  their  own  inUirevti.  Plato  qaaintlf  describei  theoi 
aa  making  two  good  things,  phikMophj  and  politici,  a  little  worse  bj 
peryerting  the  objects  of  both. 

Education  i>  the  common  subject  of  all  Plato's  earlier  Dialoguus. 
The  concluding  remark  of  Crito,  that  he  iia*  a  difficultj  in  edocal- 
iag  his  two  sods,  and  the  adrice  of  Sooratas  to  him  that  he  should 
30t  giro  up  philoeopbf  because  he  has  no  faith  in  philotophen^ 
■eems  to  be  a  preparation  fbr  the  mora  peremptory  declaration  of 
the  Heao  that  "  YirVn  cannot  be  tsu^t  beoasie  there  are  do  taao^ 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

flkKnuTBS,  wko  ii  the  narraUtr  BuTHTDunm. 

of  the  Dialogue.  DiOMTSODOBOt. 

Cwxio,  Orsaippus. 

CUUKIAB. 

ScxNB : — The  Ljceam. 

CHio.  "V\THO  was  the  person,  Socrates,  with  whom  yoa 
VV  were  talking  yesterday  at  the  Lyceam? 
There  was  such  a  crowd  arocnd  you  tliat  I  could  not  get  within 
hearing,  but  I  caught  sight  of  him  over  their  heads,  and  I  made 
oot,  as  I  thought,  that  he  was  a  stranger  with  whom  you  were 
talking:  who  was  he? 

Socrates.  There  were  two,  Crito ;  which  of  them  do  you 
mean? 

Ori.  The  one  who  was  seated  second  from  you  on  the  right- 
band  side.  In  the  middle  was  Cleinias  the  young  son  of 
Axiochus,  who  has  wonderfully  (;rown  ;  he  is  only  about  the 
rfge  of  my  own  Critobidns,  but  he  is  much  forwarder  and  very 
good-looking :  the  other  is  thin  and  looks  younger  than  he  is. 

Soe.  He  whom  you  mean,  Crito,  is  Euthydemus ;  and  on  my 
left  hand  there  was  his  brother  Dionysodorus,  who  also  took 
part  in  the  conversation. 

Ori.  ^  Neither  of  them  are  known  to  me,  Socrates ;  they  are 
1  new  importation  of  Sophists,  as  I  should  imagine.  Of  whal 
ooontry  are  they,  and  what  is  their  line  of  wisdom  ? 

2  Or, Moocding  to  the  •rnuigement  of  Stallbaam:  — 

CrL  Neither  of  them  are  known  to  me. 

8oe,  Thejr  are  a  new  importatioo  of  Sophiiti,  m  I  imaglBiL 

OrL  Of  what  eoimtry  etc. 
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Soe.  Aj  to  thotr  origin,  I  believe  thnt  tliey  are  nalirei  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  liavo  migrated  from  Cliios  lo  Thnrii , 
tliey  were  driveu  out  of  Thurii,  mid  have  been  living  fur  maaj 
years  past  in  tliis  region.  As  lo  their  wiuduni,  about  whicb 
you  ask,  Crilo,  they  nre  wonderfitl  —  conBiimmiite  !  I  nev«t 
knew  what  tlie  true  paticraiiiisi  was  befure  ;  they  are  simply 
made  up  of  fighting,  not  like  tlie  ttro  Aoirimuiari  brotliere  wbc 
6;;lit  with  their  lK>die9  only,  but  this  pair  nre  perfect  in  the  oae 
of  their  bodiea  and  have  a  univeraal  mode  of  fighting  (for  they 
-_„  are  capittil  at  figlitio)'  in  armor,  anil  will  teach  the  art  to 
any  one  wiio  pays  them) :  and  also  they  are  masten  ol 
legal  fence,  and  are  ready  (o  do  battle  in  the  courts ;  they  will 
jrive  lessons  in  speaking  and  pleadiug,  and  in  writing  Bpeechea 
And  this  was  only  the  beglDiiing  of  their  wisdom,  but  they  bav* 
Rt  last  carried  out  the  pnncraliaatic  art  lo  the  very  end.  and  have 
mastered  the  only  mode  of  tiglitiag  which  had  been  hitherto 
neglected  by  them  ;  and  now  nu  one  dares  look  at  them  ;  such 
[«  tlieir  skill  in  the  war  of  words,  that  they  can  refute  any 
proposition  whether  true  or  false.  Now  I  am  thinking,  Crita, 
of  putting  myself  in  their  hands ;  for  they  Bay  that  in  %  short 
time  tlicy  can  impart  their  skill  to  any  one. 

Ori.  But,  Socrates,  are  you  not  too  old?  theiB  may  br 
reason  to  iii^r  that. 

Soe.  Certainly  not,  Crito  :  as  I  will  prove  to  yoo.  for  I  have 
the  oonsolation  of  knowing  thnt  they  began  this  art  of  disputa- 
tion which  t  covet,  quite,  as  I  may  say,  in  old  age  ;  last  year, 
or  the  year  bufori!,  they  had  none  of  their  new  wisdom.  I  am 
only  apprehensive  ilmt  I  may  bring  the  two  strangers  inlo  dis- 
repute, as  I  have  done  Connus  the  son  of  Meirobius,  ihe  harp- 
player,  who  is  still  my  munic-mastcr ;  fir  when  the  boys  who 
■Iso  go  to  him  see  me  poing,  they  laugh  at  me  and  coll  him 
grandpapa's  master.  Now  I  should  not  like  the  strangers  to 
experience  this  sort  of  irealment,  and  perhaps  ihey  may  bo 
afraid  and  not  like  lo  receive  me  l>eciiuse  of  this  ;  and  therefore, 
Crito,  I  shall  try  and  persuade  some  old  men  to  go  along  with 
me  to  them,  as  I  persuaded  them  to  go  to  Connus.  anrl  I  hope 
thai  you  will  mnke  one :  nnd  perhaps  we  hod  better  lake  your 
■ons  OS  a  bait ;  ihey  will  want  to  have  them,  and  will  be  will- 
ing to  receive  us  as  pupils  for  the  sake  of  them. 

Ori.  I  see  no  objection,  Socrates,  if  you  like  ;  but  first  I 
wifib  that  you  would  give  me  a  description  of  their  wi-idom,  ttutf 
[  may  know  beforehand  whiu.  wo  are  going  to  leani. 
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.  I  will  tell  3rou  at  once ;  for  I  cod 
:  the  Tnct  wns  that  I  paid  gretit  i 


Ljcenm  i 


indeavor 
'  aitcing 
which  yon  Bitw  I 


I  tell  you  the  whole  story.     I 


aloDu   in   the    dressing- 


of 


t   about  to  depart,  wheo 


s  getting  tip  I  recognized  the  Tamilia 
Mi  down  again,  and  iu  a  little  while  the  two  brothers  „_„ 
Eiiihj*li>muE  and  Dionjaodonjs  came  iu,  and  several  others 
Willi  them,  wiiom  I  believe  tn  be  their  dinciples,  and  ihey 
walked  alxiut  in  llie  covered  space ;  ibey  had  tiat  taken  more 
than  two  or  tliree  turns  when  Cleiuias  entered,  who.  as  you 
Iniiy  say,  is  very  much  improved :  he  wns  followed  by  a  bnst 
of  lovers,  one  of  whom  was  Ctenippus  the  Faeanian,  a  well-bred 
joulh,  but  also  having  the  wildness  of  youtii.  Cleinins  saw  me 
from  Uifl  entrance  aa  1  was  silting  alone,  and  at  once  came  nnd 
Ml  down  on  the  right  hand  of  me,  as  yon  describe;  and  Diony- 
■odorus  and  Euthydemus,  when  they  siiw  him,  at  first  atoppeil 
and  talked  with  one  another,  now  and  then  glancing  at  us,  for 
I  particularly  wntclied  ihem  ;  and  then  Euthydemus  came  and 
Mt  down  by  the  yonth,  and  ilie  other  by  me  on  the  left  hand  ; 
the  rest  anywhere.  I  saluted  the  brothers,  whom  I  bad  not 
teen  Sir  a  long  time  ;  and  then  I  said  to  Cleiuins  :  The&e  two 
men,  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  Cleinias.  are  not  in  a 
mall  but  in  a  large  way  of  wisdom,  for  they  know  all  about 
war, —  all  that  a  good  general  oaght  to  know  about  the  array 
and  oommond  of  au  army,  and  the  whole  art  of  fighting  in 
armor :  and  they  know  about  law  too.  and  can  teach  a  man 
bow  to  use  the  weapons  of  the  courts  when  he  is  injured. 

They  beard  me  say  this,  and  I  was  despised  by  them ;  they 
looked  at  one  another,  and  both  of  them  Uu^heil ;  aud  then 
Enlbydemus  said :  Those,  Socrates,  are  matters  which  we  no 
longer  pursue  seriously  ;  they  are  secondary  occupations  to  us. 
Indeed,  I  saiil,  if  such  occupations  are  regarded  by  you  as 
■econdory,  wLal  must  the  principal  one  be;  tell  me,  I  beseech 
yon,  what  tha  noble  study  is  ? 

Tbe  teaching  of  virtue,  Socrates,  he  replied,  is  our  prindpal 
oecttpatioD !  and  ne  beheve  that  we  can  impart  it  better  and 
^meker  than  any  man. 

My  God  I  1  said,  and  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  I  always 
tbaught,  as  1  was  saying  just  now,  that  your  chief  accomplish- 
Bent  was  tbe  art  of  fighting  in  armor ;  and  tliis  was  what  I 
tied  to  lay  of  yon,  for  I  remember  that  this  was  professed  bj 
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joa  when  you  were  here  before.  But  now  if  jou  rmUy  fian 
iXxa  other  hiiowlcdge,  O  Ibrgiva  me :  1  ii(I(jrt»B  yoa  aa  [  wooM 
■uperior  beings.  un<l  aak  you  lo  puixlou  the  Impiuty  of  my  fbr- 
„-.  mer  expresuoiis.  liiit  am  you  quite  8ur«  tiboat  thi*, 
DionysodoruH  niicl  Eutliydemus  ?  tlio  promisa  is  bo  TBit, 
timt  u  feeling  nf  incredulity  will  crorp  iu. 

You  nmy  uike  our  word,  Soorfttoa,  for  the  facU 

Thun  I  think  you  liipjiier  in  hnviiig  «Dch  a  treMui'e  thnii  th« 
great  king  is  in  the  ]KiRse>'sioii  of  hb  kingdom.  And  i>leaM  to 
tull  Q10  whether  you  intend  to  exhibit  this  wiadom,  or  what  yon 
will  do. 

That  is  way  we  ore  come  hither,  Socrates  ;  and  our  pnrpoae 
is  not  ouly  to  exhibit,  but  also  to  teach  eny  one  who  like*  to 
learn. 

But  I  can  promise  you,  I  said,  tJint  every  unvirloous  pereoQ 
will  want  to  kani.  1  almll  bu  the  tirat ;  and  there  is  the  youUi 
Cluiuias,  and  Ctesippus :  mid  liei'e  are  soveml  otlieni,  I  said, 
pointiDg  to  the  lovers  of  Cleiniits,  who  wore  beginning  lo  ^ther 
round  ua.  Now  Ctesippna  wm  sitting  at  some  distance  front 
Cleinias ;  atid  when  EuihydemuH  leaned  forward  in  tnlking  with 
me,  he  was  prevented  fiom  seeing  CleinioH,  who  wa8  between 
us  ;  and  so,  partly  becuusa  be  wanted  to  look  at  hia  love,  and 
alw  because  he  wa»  iiiierested,  he  jumped  up  and  siochI  oppt>- 
sito  to  US :  aud  all  the  other  admirers  of  Cleiniaa,  as  well  as  ths 
ilieciples  of  Euthydemng  and  Oionysodorus,  followed  his  exam- 
ple. And  thoRe  were  the  persons  whom  I  showed  to  Euthy- 
demuB,  lelllng  htm  that  they  were  all  engcr  to  learn:  to  which 
Cteeippus  and  nil  of  them  with  one  voice  vehemeutly  as»eiil«d, 
and  bid  him  exhibit  the  |X)Wor  of  his  wisdom.  Then  I  said :  O 
Kuthydeinua  and  Dionysodorus.  I  tnrnetitly  request  you  la  do 
myself  and  the  company  the  fiivor  to  exhibit.  There  may  ba 
some  trouble  in  giving  the  whole  exhibition  ;  but  tell  ma  ooa 
thing.  —  can  you  make  a  good  man  only  of  him  who  w  oon- 
Tinoed  that  he  ought  to  It-am  of  you,  or  of  him  also  who  la  not 
oonvim^d?  either  because  he  imagines  that  virtue  ia  not  a 
lliiug  which  can  be  taught  at  all.  or  tliat  you  two  are  not  tlio 
laacbers  of  iu  Say  whether  your  uri  is  able  to  persuade  such 
a  one  nevorthclosa  [lial  virtue  cuu  be  taught ;  and  that  you 
tre  the  men  trom  whom  he  will  be  most  likely  to  learn. 

This  is  the  art,  Socrates,  said  Uionysodorus,  and  no  other. 

And  you.  Dionysudorua,  I  said,  are  the  men  who  among 
thoM  who  nre  now  living  are  the  most  likely  to  sUmulule  him 
to  philosophy  aud  the  study  of  virtue  ? 
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Tea,  SMnries,  I  nwher  tliiak  that  we  srei. 
Tlkeii  I  wibIi  that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  defer  the 
•ther  pnrt  of  Lhe  ex!iiljiiir)n,  am)  only  try  to  perauiHe  the  youth 
whoai  you  »ee  liere  (hat  be  ought  to  be  a  pbiloaopher  and  Btudy 
vutuei     Exhibit  tlint.  nnd  yoa  will  conrer  a  ^reat  favor  on  me 
■od  OQ  every  one  presciU;  tor  tlie  Cict  is  that  I  aud  sll  of  lu 
ftra  extremely  anxious  th.it  he  should  be  truly  good.     His  name 
»  CleiQinx,  tinil  he  is  the  son  of  Axictchus,  ami  grDiidgoii  of  lhe 
nld  Aldbind&a,  cousin  of  the  Alcibiitdes  that  now  ia.     Ue  ia 
^niie  young,  and  wt<  are  iiaturully  afi-ud  that  Mine  one  may 
fet  lite  atari  of  us,  and  luiu  bis  mind  in  a  wrong  direi:lion,  and 
,  fe  uuty  b»  ruiaed.     Your  riait,  therefore,  ia  moat  happily  timed ; 
<  «i)d  I  hope  tliat  yim  will  unke  n  Iriiit  of  the  young  man,  and 
'■wgarerae  with  him  in  our  presence,  if  you  have  no  objection. 
Tbave  were  pretty  nearly  tlie  expressions  which  I  ui^ed ;  and 
Eulhydemus,  in  n  lofty  and  at  the  same  time  cheerful  tone,  re- 
flied  :  There  can  be  no  objeclion,  Socrates,  if  the  youug  man 
i>  only  witling  to  an-^wer  questions. 

He  ia  quite  accustomed  to  that,  I  replied ;  for  hb  Iriendi 
fieu  come  and  ask  him  ((iiealions  and  argue  with  Um ;  so  that 
hfi  id  •!  home  in  answering. 

What  followed,  Crilo,  how  oan    I  rightly  narrate?  for  not 

■light  is  the   ta^k   of  rehearsing   infinite  wiadom,  and   therefore, 

like  the  poets,  1  ouglit  to  commence  my  relation  with  an  Luvo- 

a  Memory  and  the  Muses.     Now  Euthyilemus,  if  I  rft- 

r  rightly,  began  nearly  as  follows :  O  Cleinias,  are  those 

,    who  Ivam  the  wise  or  the  ignorant? 

The  youth,  overpowered  by  tbe  question,  blnebed,  and  to  bis 

perplexity  looked  at  me  for  help  ;  and  I,  knowing   that  he  was 

discmicserted,  said  :   E>on't  be  afraid,  Cleinio*,  but  answer  tike  a 

1  whichever  you  think ;  for  my  belief  is  that  you  will  de- 

tive  the  greatest  goo<l  from  tlmir  questJous. 

Whichever  he  answers,  said  Dionysodorus,  leaning  forward  in 
liy  ear  and  laughing,  I  prophesy  that  he  will  be  refuted,  Soc- 
aiea. 

While  he  was  speaking  to  me,  Cieinias  gave  his  answer  :  the 
flousequesce  was  that  I  had  no  time  to  warn  him  of  the  pre- 
dicaoie&l  tn  which  he  wag  place<1,  and  he  answered  that  , 
those  who  l^rued  were  the  wise. 

Enthydemus    proceede<i :    There  are    those  whom  yon    call 
Uackera,  are  tliore  not  ? 
The  boy  assented 
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And  they  nra  the  tea''hers  of  those  who  learn,  —  the  gn^ 
mw-mastor  and  ilie  lyre-ina-ter  used  to  teach  yoa  «ad  othe> 
bojB  ;  and  you  wen 

Yes. 

And  when  yiu  n 
thinjrn  which  you  wi 

No,  he  said. 

e  you  *" 


re  learners  you  did  not  as  yet  know  Uia 
e  learning  P 


e  then  ? 


No,  indeed,  be  said. 

But  if  you  were  not  wise  you  were  uulearaed  ? 

Certainly. 

You  then,  learning  what  jou  did  not  know,  were  nnleamed 
when  you  were  learning  ? 

The  youth  nodded  nsxont. 

Then  ihe  unlearned  learn,'  and  not  the  wise,  Clemtu,  u  yon 
imngine. 

At  tliese  words  the  followers  of  Euthydemua,  of  whom  I 
spoke,  like  a  chorus  at  itie  bidding  of  iheir  director,  laughed 
and  cheered.  Then,  before  the  youth  had  well  IJnie  to  recoTer, 
Dionysodorus  took  liim  in  hnnd,  and  said :  Yes,  Cleinias ;  and 
when  the  grammar-inasior  dicUiied  lo  you,  were  tliey  the  wiw 
boys  or  the  unlenrued  who  learned  the  dictation  ? 

The  wise,  replied  Cleinias. 

Then  after  all  the  wise  are  ihe  learners  and  not  ihe  iii>> 
learned ;  and  your  last  answer  to  Eutbydemus  was  wrong. 

Then  followed  another  peal  of  laughter  and  shouting,  which 
canje  from  the  admirers  of  the  two  heroes,  who  were  ravished 
with  their  wisdom,  white  the  rest  of  us  were  silent  nud 
amaied.  This  Euthydemns  perceiving,  determined  lo  persevere 
with  the  youth;  nnd  in  onler  to  heighren  the  effect  went  on 
ksking  another  similar  question,  which  might  he  compared  to 
the  double  turn  of  an  expert  dancer.  Do  those,  said  he,  who 
learn,  learn  what  they  know,  or  what  they  do  not  know  ? 

Dionysodorus  said  lo  me  in  a  whisper:  That,  Socrates,  i« 
just  another  of  the  same  sort. 

Good  heavens,  I  said  ;  and  yonr  last  qnestion  was  m  good  I 

Like  all  our  other  ijuestions,  Socrates,  be  replied,  —  inevitM 
ble. 

I  see  the  reason,  I  said,  why  you  are  in  such  repatttUon 
kmong  your  disciples. 

Meanwhila  Cleinias  had  answered  Euthydemua  that   tboM 
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wIk>  leuned,  learn  what  they  do  not  know ;  and  he  pot  him 
tiuoogti  a  aeries  of  questions  as  before. 

Don't  yon  know  letters  ? 

He  assented 

All  letters? 


Bot  when  the  teacher  aictates  to  yon,  does  he  not  diotala 
letters? 

He  admitted  that 

Then  if  yon  know  all  letters,  he  dictates  that  which  yo« 
know? 

He  admitted  that  also. 

Then,  said  the  other,  yon  do  not  learn  that  which  he  dio> 
lates ;  but  he  only  who  does  not  know  letters  learns  ? 

Nay,  said  Cleinias  ;  but  I  do  learn. 

Then,  said  he,  you  learn  what  you  know,  if  yon  know  all  the 
letters? 

He  admitted  that 

Then,  he  said,  you  were  wrong  in  your  answer. 

The  word  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  Dionysodoras 
took  up  the  argument,  like  a  ball  which  he  caught,  and  had 
another  throw  at  the  youth.  Cleinias,  he  said,  Euthydemus  is 
deceiving  you.  For  tell  me  now,  is  not  learning  acquiring 
knowledge  of  that  which  one  learns  ? 

Qeinias  assented. 

And  knowing  is  having  knowledge  at  the  time  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  not  knowing  is  not  having  knowledge  at  the  time  ? 

He  admitted  that 

And  are  those  who  acquire  those  who  have  or  have  not  a 
thing? 

Tboae  who  have  not 

And  have  you  not  admitted  that  those  who  do  not  know  are 
of  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  ? 

He  nodded  assent 

Then  those  who  learn  are  of  the  class  of  those  who  acquire, 
nd  not  of  those  who  have  ? 

He  agreed. 

Then,  Cleinias,  he  said,  those  who  do  not  know  learn,  and 
aot  those  who  know. 

Sothydem'ns  was  proceeding  to  give  the  youth  a  third  fid! ; 
M  I  knew  that  he  was  in  deep  water,  and  therefore^  as  I 
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wuited  to  gire  him  a  rest,  and  also  in  order  thtt  be  might  not 
get  out  of  heart,  I  saiil  to  him  nnisolingty :  You  must  not  tw 
•urpriscH,  Cleinins,  M  ihe  singularity  of  their  mode  of  speech ! 
this  I  Buy  bucauM  yon  may  not  understand  wlinC  they  are  doing 
with  you  ;  they  are  only  iniliuling  you  after  tlio  manner  ot  llie 
CoryhiLnlea  iu  the  myBteriea ;  and  this  answers  to  the  enthroDo- 
menr,  which,  if  you  have  ever  been  iniliatei),  is,  an  ynu  will 
know,  nccompaniod  by  dnnciiig  and  Bjiorl ;  and  now  tlioy  we 
just  prandng  and  ilanctii;!  about  you,  and  will  next  protieed  to 
iniUate  you  ;  and  at  this  etitge  you  must  imagine  yourself  to 
have  gone  ihrougli  tliu  tirst  purt  of  the  Bopblstiml  ntuul,  whieh, 
as  Prodicua  aaye,  be^-iiis  witli  initiatiou  into  ilie  correct  tiM  of 
terms.  The  two  atrange  gentlemen  waniod  to  explain  to  yon, 
as  you  do  not  know,  lliat  the  word  "  to  learn  "  lias  two  mean- 
ings, and  is  use<l,  first,  in  the  sense  of  ai^qnirinj;  knowledge  of 
.  some  matter  of  wlileh  you  previously  have  no  knowledge, 
ind  also,  when  you  have  the  knowledge,  in  iho  kdm  of 
reviewing  this  same  matter  done  or  spokcu  by  the  light  of  diis 
kiinwieilge;  this  Inst  is  generally  called  "knowing"  rather 
than  "learning;"  bat  the  word '•  loarning "  is  also  used,  and 
you  did  not  see  that  iho  word  Is  used  of  two  opposite  sorts  of 
men,  of  those  who  know,  and  of  those  who  do  not  know,  m 
ihey  oxpliuned.  There  was  n  similar  triuk  in  the  second  ques- 
tion, when  they  asked  you  whetlier  men  learn  what  they  know 
or  what  they  do  not  know.  Those  parts  of  learning  are  not 
aeriouB,  and  therefore  I  say  that  tliese  gentlemen  are  not  sen- 
ODB.  but  only  in  (ho  with  you.  And  if  n  man  hail  nil  that  «ort 
of  knowledge  that  ever  whs,  he  would  not  be  at  all  tlie  wiser ; 
he  would  only  be  able  to  play  with  num.  tripping  ihem  up  and 
overselling  them  with  dij^tinciions  of  words.  He  would  be  like 
a  person  who  pulU  away  n  slool  from  some  one  when  he  u 
about  to  sit  dowij,  and  then  laughs  and  claps  his  hands  at  the 
nght  of  his  friend  sprawling  on  the  ground.  And  yon  must 
regard  all  tlint  has  parsed  hitherto  as  merely  play.  But  now  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  proceed  to  business,  and  keep  their 
plomise  (1  will  show  them  how)  ;  for  they  promised  to  give  me 
a  sample  of  tlie  hoitatory  pliiiosopby,  but  I  suppose  that  they 
wanted  to  have  a  gume  of  piny  with  yon  firsl.  And  now, 
Euthj-demus  and  Dionysodorus,  I  said,  I  think  that  we  have 
hail  enough  of  this.  Will  you  let  me  ?ee  you  eihihiijng  to  the 
young  man,  and  showing  htm  how  he  is  to  apply  himself  to  tbv 
■tody  of  virtue  and  wisdom  ?    And  I  will  lirat  show  you  whK 
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I  ciAoekre  to  be  the  nature  of  the  task,  and  what  I  desire  to 
;  and  if  I  do  this  in  a  yery  inartistic  and  ridicolous  man* 

r,  do  not  laugh  at  me,  for  I  only  venture  to  improvise  before 
yoa  because  I  am  eager  to  hear  your  wisdom :  and  I  must 
therefore  ask  you  to  keep  your  countenances,  and  your  disdplea 
mbo.  And  now,  O  son  of  Axiochus,  let  me  put  a  question  to 
yoa :  Do  not  all  men  desire  happiness  ?  And  yet,  perhaps,  this 
ia  one  of  those  ridiculous  questions  which  I  am  afraid  to  ask, 
and  which  ought  not  to  be  asked  by  a  sensible  man :  for  what 
hninan  being  is  there  who  does  not  desire  happiness  ? 

There  is  no  one,  said  Cleinias,  who  does  not.  07Q 

Well,  then,  I  said,  since  we  all  of  us  desire  happiness, 
liow  can  we  be  happy  ?  —  that  b  the  next  question.     Shall  we 
not  be  hiq>py  if  we  have  many  good  things  ?   And  this,  per- 
haps, is  even  a  more  simple  question  than  the  first,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  answer. 

He  assented. 

And  what  things  do  we  esteem  good  ?  No  solemn  sage  is 
required  to  tell  us  this,  which  may  be  easily  answered;  for 
every  one  will  say  that  wealth  is  a  good. 

Gertainly,  he  said. 

And  are  not  health  and  beauty  goods,  and  other  personal 
gifts? 

He  agreed. 

Now,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  good  birth,  and  power, 
and  honors  in  one's  own  land,  are  goods  ? 

He  assented. 

And  what  other  goods  are  there  ?  I  said.  What  do  yoa 
say  of  justice,  temperance,  courage :  do  you  not  verily  and  in- 
deed think,  Cleinias,  that  we  shall  be  more  right  in  ranking 
them  as  goods  than  in  not  ranking  them  as  goods  ?  For  a  dis- 
pote  might  possibly  arise  about  this.     What  then  do  you  say  ? 

They  are  goods,  said  Cleinias. 

Very  well,  I  said;  and  in  what  company  shall  we  find  a 
place  for  wisdom  —  among  the  goods  or  not  ? 

Among  the  goods. 

And  now,  I  said,  think  whether  we  have  left  out  any  con- 
nderable  goods. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have,  said  Cleinias. 

Upon  recollection,  I  said,  indeed  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
hft  out  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

What  is  that?  he  asked. 
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Fortaoe,  Cleiiiiaa,  I  replied  :  wbiob  all,  even  the  most  Tot^Iih, 
•dmit  h>  be  Ibe  greatest  of  goods- 
True,  he  Baid. 

Od  second  tliougliU,  I  added,  how  narrovrjir,  0  son  of  Axti>> 
chus,  huve  you  aud  I  escaped  makiag  a  laughing-etook  of  oar> 
jelves  to  the  atraugera. 

Why  do  you  say  that  ? 

Why,  because  we  have  already  spoken  of  fortune,  nnd  «« 
but  repeating  ourselves. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  ineaD  ihat  there  is  somethiag  ridiculous  in  putting  fortune 
again  forward,  aud  saying  the  same  thing  twice  over. 

He  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this,  and  I  replied : 
Surely  wJBdoin  Is  good  fortune ;  even  a  child  may  know  tliaU 

The  simple- minded  youth  was  aiuazeil ;  aud,  observing  thia, 
I  anid  to  him:  Do  you  not  know,  Cleinias,  that  flule-plHyen 
Are  moat  fortunate  and  successful  io  performing  on  llie  flute  ? 

He  asseoled. 

And  are  not  the  scribes  most  fortunate  in  writing  aikd  read- 
ing letters  ? 

Certainly. 

Amid  the  dangers  of  (be  sea,  again,  are  any  more  fortunate  on 
the  whole  than  wise  pilots  ? 

None,  certainly. 

And  if  you  were  engagod  in  war,  in  whose  oompaoy  would 
jroQ  rather  take  the  risk  —  in  company  with  a  wise  general,  or 
with  a  foolish  one? 

With  a  wise  one. 

Aud  if  you  were  ill,  whom  would  you  rather  have  as  a  com- 
panion  io  a  dangerous  illaess  —  a  wise  pbyaidaiii  or  an  ignorant 
one? 

A  wise  one. 

You  think,  I  said,  that  to  act  with  a  wise  man  is  more  fortB- 
nale  than  lo  act  witli  an  Ignorant  one  F 

He  ui>sent«d. 
ago  Then  wisdom  always  miikes  men  fortunate  :  for  by  wis- 
dom no  man  would  ever  err,  and  therefore  he  must  aet 
rightly  and  succeed,  or  lib  wisdom  would  be  wisdom  no  longer. 
At  last  we  somehow  contnved  to  agree  in  a  general  conduaion, 
that  he  who  bad  wisdom  bad  uo  longer  need  of  fortune.  I  then 
recalled  to  his  mind  the  previous  state  of  the  qneslion.  Ton 
remember,  I  said,  our  ranking  the  admiaaion  that  we  should  be 
happy  and  fortunate  if  many  good  things  were  present  with  ua? 
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ikmk  ahoald  we  be  happy  by  reasoo  of  the  praeenoe  of  good 
AoDgiy  if  they  profited  as  noty  or  if  they  profited  as? 

If  thay  parofited  lu,  he  nud* 

And  would  they  profit  us,  if  we  only  had  them  and  did  not 
BM  them  ?  For  example,  if  we  had  a  great  deal  of  food  and 
M  not  eat,  or  a  great  deal  of  drink  and  did  not  drink,  sbonld 
we  he  profited  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Or  wonU  an  artisan,  who  Ind  all  the  implements  necessary 
Sat  his  work,  and  did  not  nse  them,  be  any  better  for  the  posses- 
sion of  all  that  be  ought  to  possess  ?  For  example,  would  a  car- 
penter be  any  the  better  for  having  all  his  tools  and  plenty  of 
wood,  if  he  neyer  worked  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

And  if  a  person  had  wealA,  and  all  the  goods  of  which  we 
were  just  now  speaking,  and  did  not  use  them ;  woald  he  be 
happy  beosnsa  he  possessed  libem? 

No  indeed,  Socrates. 

Then,  I  said,  a  man  who  would  be  happy  must  not  only  have 
the  good  things,  hot  he  most  also  nse  than ;  there  is  no  advan- 
tage in  merely  haying  them  ? 

Tkne. 

Well,  Qeinias,  but  if  you  have  the  nse  as  well  as  the  posses 
sion  of  good  things,  b  that  sufficient  to  confer  happiness  ? 

Yes,  in  my  opiuion. 

And  may  a  person  nse  them  either  rightly  or  wrongly  ? 

He  most  use  them  rightly. 

That  is  quite  true,  I  said.  And  the  wrong  nse  of  a  thlug  is 
fiir  worse  than  the  non-nse ;  £>r  the  one  is  an  evil,  and  the  other 
is  neither  a  good  nor  an  eviL     Ton  admit  that  ?  001 

He  assented.  ^^^ 

JNow  in  the  working  and  nse  of  wood,  is  not  that  which  givea 
the  r^ht  use  simply  the  knowledge  of  the  carpenter  ? 

Nothing  else,  he  said. 

And  surely,  in  the  manufiicture  of  vessels,  knowledge  is  that 
frfiich  gives  the  right  way  of  making  them  ? 

He  agreed. 

And  in  the  use  of  the  goods  of  which  we  spoke  at  first,  ^-  wealth 
and  health  and  beauty,  —  is  not  knowledge  that  which  directs  ni 
toihe  fight  use  of  them,  and  guides  our  practioe  about  them  ? 

JLnowleclge,  he  replied. 
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Then  in  every  pORaeiBioit  and  every  use  of  a  thing,  knowledfa 
h  that  which  )riT«s  a  tnan  not  only  good  fortune  but  bucg«m  ? 

Ho  lUHcnted. 

And  lell  me,  I  uiiil,  O  tell  me,  whut  do  poBNesaiouH  profit  a 
man,  if  lis  have  neillii-r  sense  nor  wisdom  ?  Woul<I  a  man  lie 
belter  off,  having  and  iloiiig  many  thinjifl  without  wisdom,  or  a 
fevf  thiols  wilh  wisdom  ?  Look  at  the  mutter  thus  :  If  ho  did 
fewer  things  wmild  he  not  miike  fewer  mistakes?  if  he  mude 
fewer  mistakes  would  hu  not  have  fL-wer  miaforiuneg  ?  nod  if  ho 
bail  fewer  misfortuues  would  ho  not  be  less  misemble  P 

Gerlainly,  he  said. 

And  who  would  do  least  —  n  poor  man  or  a  rich  man  ? 

A  poor  roan. 

A  weak  man  or  n  strong  man  ? 

A  noble  man  or  a  mean  mou  7 

And  a  cowanl  would  do  less  than  a  courageous  and  tempoi^ 
%U,  man  ? 

Tes. 

And  an  indolent  man  less  than  an  active  man  P 

He  assented. 

And  a  slow  man  leas  thnu  a  quick  ;  and  onp  who  had  dull 
percwptioDB  of  seeing  and  hearing  less  than  one  who  had  keen 

All  this  waa  mutually  allowed  by  us. 

Then,  I  said,  Cleinias,  the  sum  of  the  matter  appears  to  bo 
that  the  goods  of  wliich  we  spoke  before  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  goods  in  tliemselvea,  but  the  degree  of  good  and  evil  in  them 
depends  ou  whetluT  Ihey  are  or  are  not  under  the  guidance  of 
knowledge :  under  the  guidance  of  ignorance,  they  are  greater 
evils  than  their  opposites,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  able  to 
minister  to  the  evil  principle  which  rules  them  ;  and  when 
nndt^r  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  they  are  greaiM 
p>odB  :  but  in  themst-lvea  they  are  nothing  ? 

That,  he  said,  appears  to  be  certain. 

What  then,  1  said,  is  the  result  of  all  this?  Is  not  this  tha 
result  —  that  other  things  are  iodifferent,  and  that  wisdom  b 
the  only  good,  and  ignorance  the  only  evil  7 

He  assented. 
-aa        I^t  us  consider  this  further  poiut,  I  saiil :  Seemg  that 
all    men    desire    happiness,  and    happlnesa,  as    has    beoa 
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b  gained  bj  a  me,  and  a  right  use,  of  the  thiags  of  life, 
•ad  tbe  riglit  use  of  them,  rind  good  fortiioe  in  Uie  use  of  them, 
■  given  bj  knowledge,  the  inference  is  that  every  man  ought 
bj  all  meaos  to  try  and  make  himself  as  wise  as  he  c«n  ? 

Tef,  he  said. 

And  tbe  desire  to  obtain  this  treasure,  which  is  &r  more 
predoiis  than  money,  from  a  iiither  or  a  guardian  or  a  fHeud 
or  a  suitor,  whether  citizen  or  stranger  —  the  eager  desire  aitd 
jirayer  to  them  that  they  vrould  impart  wisiiom  lo  yon,  ia  not  at 
all  dishonorable,  Cleiiiias ;  nor  is  any  one  (o  be  blamed  for  doing 
aoy  bonomble  service  or  ininL!>trn[ion  to  tiny  man,  whether 
a  lover  or  not,  if  his  aim  is  wisdom.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  I 
md. 

Tes,  he  aaid.  I  quite  agree,  and  think  that  you  are  right 

Yea,  I  Eud,  Cleinias,  if  only  wisdom  can  be  taught,  and  does 
not  come  to  man  spontaneously :  for  that  k  a  point  which  has 
•till  to  be  considered,  and  is  not  yet  ugreed  upon  by  you  and 
me. 

But  I  think,  Socrates,  that  wisdom  can  be  taught,  he  Hud. 


Best  of  men,  I  said,  I 
d  I  am  abo  grateful  I 

d  tiresome  speculntioi 


tliat  wisdom  ( 
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delighted  to  hear  you  say  that : 
you  for  having  eaved  me  from  a  long 
as  to  whetlier  wisdom  can  be  taught 
think  that  wisdom  cnn  be  taught,  and 
ike  a  man  happy  and  fortunate,  will 
you  Dot  acknowledge  that  all  of  os  ought  to  love  Wisdom,  and 
that  you  in  paruciilur  should  be  of  this  mind  and  try  to  Iots 

Certainly  Socrates,  he  said ;  and  I  will  do  my  best. 

I  was  pleased  at  heating  this ;  and  I  turned  to  Dionysodorua 
and  Enthyilemus  and  said :  That  is  an  example,  clumsy  and 
tedious  I  admit,  of  the  sort  of  exhortations  which  1  desire  yon 
to  offer ;  and  1  hope  that  one  of  yon  will  set  forth  what  1  have 
Wen  saying  in  a  more  artistic  style  :  at  any  rate  take  up  the 
inquiry  where  I  left  off.  and  next  show  the  youth  whelliei  he 
(hontd  have  all  knowledge ;  or  whether  ihere  is  one  sort  of 
knowledge  only  wliich  will  mahe  him  good  and  happy,  and 
wliat  that  is.  For,  as  I  was  saying  at  tint,  tlie  improvement 
of  ihia  young  man  in  virtue  and  wiwlom  is  a  matter  which  we 
bare  very  much  at  heart. 

Thus  I  spoke,  Crito,  and  was  all  attention  lo  what  was   ago 
arauBg.     I  wanted  to  see  how  they  would  approach  the 
■jneatioa,  and  where  they  would  stu."!  in  their  eibortation  to  (be 
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yatiiig  man  thiU  he  ihouM  practiiiu  wisdom  and  Tirtne.  IMony* 
boduritg  the  elder  s|>olia  firsi.  Everybuily'a  efe«  were  direotod 
toward  him,  pero^iving  th'it  aomelhing  wonderful  nii^ht  shortly 
be  expected.  And  certainly  tliey  were  nut  titr  wrong ;  for  cha 
man,  Crito,  began  a  remarkable  diBcvunte  well  north  bearing, 
aud  wotiilerfully  persuasive  an  an  ethortatiDri  to  virtue. 

Tell  me,  he  said,  SocniteB  and  Ilie  rest  of  you  who  aay  that 
you  wuul  this  young  man  to  become  wise,  are  you  in  jeit  or  in 
real  eitrnest  ? 

(I  wax  led  by  this  to  imagiue  that  they  fancied  us  to  havo 
baen  jesting  when  we  aaked  them  to  converse  with  the  youth, 
and  that  this  mode  them  jest  and  pUy,  and  being  under  Uiia 
impression,  I  was  the  more  decided  in  saying  that  we  were  w 
profound  ttoniest.}     DionyBodorus  aaid  : 

Reftect,  Socrates ;  you  may  have  to  deny  your  words. 

I  have  r«flect«d,  I  aud  ;  and  I  shall  never  deny  my  worda. 

Well,  stud  be,  and  so  you  say  tbut  you  wUh  Gleiniai  to  b^ 
come  wise  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

And  he  is  not  wise  ns  yet  ? 

At  least  bis  modesty  wit]  not  allow  htm  to  say  tliat  he  is. 

You  wish  him,  he  said,  U>  become  wise  and  not  to  be  ig^ 
Oorant  ? 

That  we  da 

You  wish  him  to  be  what  he  b  not,  and  no  longer  to  be  what 

I  was  thrown  into  consiemalion  at  this. 

Taking  advantage  of  my  consternation  he  added  :  Yon  wish 
him  no  longer  to  be  what  be  w,  which  can  only  mean  ttiut  yoa 
wish  him  to  perish.  Pretty  lovers  and  &ionds  they  must  b« 
who  waut  their  fitvorite  not  lo  be.  or  to  peri«h ! 

When  CtesippuB  heard  this  be  got  very  angry  (na  a  lover 
mi^ht)  and  said:    Strangers    of  Tliurii  —  if  politeness  woald 

allow  me  I  should  say.  You  be .     What  can  make  you  tell 

Buch  a  lie  about  me  and  the  others,  which  I  hardly  like  to  re- 
peat, a«  that  I  wish  Cieioioa  to  perish  ? 

Euthydemijs  replied  :  Aud  do  you  think,  Ctesippns,  that  it  ia 
possible  to  tell  a  lie  ? 

Yes,  snid  Ctesippus ;  I  should  be  mad  to  deny  Lbai. 

Atid  in  telling  a  lie,  do  you  tell  the  tiling  of  wUoh 
you  spetik  or  not  ? 

Toil  tell  the  ibiug  of  which  you  8p»lb 
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li»  wlio  teUa,  tollA  that  thing  whidi  he  Mbi  mad  ne 
? 

Tei^  Mid  Ctesippiu. 

And  that  is  a  distioct  thing  apart  from  other  thuigs? 

Oartainlj. 

And  he  who  says  that  thing  aaya  that  which  is  ? 

Tek 

And  he  who  sajB  that  which  is,  saja  the  truth.  And  tiiere* 
fcre  Dionj8odoni8|  if  he  says  that  which  i%  says  the  truth  of 
ytm  tad  no  lie. 

Te8»  Euthydemnfly  said  Cteuppos ;  bat  in  saying  this,  he  layv- 
what  ia  not 

Euthydemas  answered:  And  that  which  is  not  ia  not 

Troe. 

And  that  which  ia  not  is  nowhere  ? 

No^ere. 

And  can  any  one  do  anything  aboot  that  which  has  no  ex* 
istenoe»  or  do  to  Gleinias  that  which  is  not  and  is  nowhere  ? 

I  think  not,  said  Gtesippos. 

Well»  bat  do  rhetoricians,  when  they  speak  in  the  assembly 
do  nothing? 

Nay,  he  said,  they  do  something. 

And  doing  is  making? 


And  speaking  is  doing  and  making  ? 

He  agreed. 

Then  no  one  says  that  which  is  not,  for  in  saying  that,  he 
woold  be  doing  nothing ;  and  yon  have  already  acknowledged 
that  no  one  can  do  what  is  not  And  therefore,  upon  year 
own  showing,  no  one  says  what  is  false ;  but  if  Dionysodoms 
says  anything,  he  says  what  is  true  and  what  is. 

Yes,  Euthydemus,  said  Ctesippus ;  but  he  speaks  of  things 
in  a  certain  way  and  manner,  and  not  as  they  really  are. 

Why,  Ctesippus,  said  Dionysodorus,  do  you  menu  to  say  that 
any  one  speaks  of  things  as  they  are  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  —  all  gentlemen  and  truth-speaking  persona. 

And  are  not  good  things  good,  and  evil  things  evil? 

He  assented. 

And  yon  say  that  gentlemen  speak  of  things  as  they  are  ? 


Then  the  good  speak  ctU  of  ctII  things,  if  they  speak  of 
as  they  are? 
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Ttt,  indeed,  he  aaid ;  nnd  tlioy  speak  enl  of  evil  men.  And 
if  I  may  give  you  a  pitce  ot  ailvice,  you  hail  belter  take  csra 
that  they  don't  Hpeak  evil  of  yuu,  sidcu  I  con  tell  70U  thai  lh« 
good  flpenk  evil  of  llie  evil. 

And  do  tiiey  speak  givat  things  of  the  great,  rejoioed  Eutby- 
deroug,  nnd  warm  thiiif^s  of  the  varra? 

Yes,  indeed,  enid  Cteaippus  ;  and  they  speak  coldly  of  the 
inaipid  and  cold  dialecticinn. 

You  ore  ahiiitive,  Ctusippiia,  you  are  abuBive  I 

Indeed,  I  am  not,  DioiiyaodoniB,  be  replied  j  for  I  1oi^  you 

and  am  giving  you  friendly  adnoo,  and.  if  I  could,  would  per- 

.g.   suade  you  not  to  niako  so  uncivil  a  speech  lo  me  as  that 

I  desiro  my  beloved,  whom  I  value  above  all  men,  to 

perish. 

I  saw  that  they  were  getting  exasperated  with  one  anothor, 
•o  I  lunde  a  joke  witli  him  and  eaid :  0  CleBippus,  I  think  that 
we  must  allow  the  stranf^rs  to  use  language  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  quarrel  with  ihenj  about  words,  but  be  thankful  for 
what  they  give  u«.  If  they  know  how  to  degtroy  men  in  such 
a  way  as  lo  make  good  aai  Beusible  men  out  of  bad  nnd  foolish 
ones  —  whether  this  is  a  discovery  of  their  own,  or  wheiher 
they  have  learned  from  some  otie  else,  this  new  sort  of  death 
and  destruction,  which  enahloa  them  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  man 
and  put  a  good  one  ia  his  place  —  if  they  know  thin  (and  they 
do  know  this  —  at  any  rale  thoy  said  just  now  thai  this  wua 
the  secret  of  their  newly-discovered  art)  —  lot  them,  in  their 
phraseology,  destroy  the  youth  and  make  him  wise,  and  all  of 
us  with  him.  But  if  you  young  men  do  not  like  to  trust  your^ 
Helves  with  them,  then  fiat  experiiMiUum  in  corpore  tenii ;  I 
will  be  the  Carian  on  whom  they  shnll  operate.  And  bore  I 
ulTer  my  old  [>erson  to  DionysodoruH ;  he  may  put  me  into  the 
pot,  like  Medea  the  Colchian,  kill  me,  pickle  me,  eat  me,  if  ho 
will  make  me  good. 

Ctesippus  said  :  And  I,  Socrates,  am  ready  to  commit  myself 
to  the  strangers  i  thoy  may  skin  me  alive,  if  ihey  please  (and 
I  am  pretty  well  skinned  by  them  alreaily),  if  only  my  skin  ia 
made  at  last,  not  like  that  of  Marsyas,  into  a  leathern  bottle, 
but  into  a  piece  of  virtue.  And  here  is  Dionysodorus  fancying 
that  I  am  angry  with  him,  when  I  am  really  not  angry  at  all  \ 
I  do  but  contradict  hiiu  when  he  seems  to  me  to  be  in  tbt 
wrong:  and  you  must  not  confound  abuse  and  contradiction. 
0  illustrious  Dionysodoms ;  for  they  are  quite  different  things 
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CWteadictionI  said  OicmyBodoras;  wl^,  there  nerer  ires 
a  UiiDg. 

Certainly  there  is,  he  replied ;  there  can  be  no  question  of 
thmt.     Do  you,  Dionysodorus,  maintain  that  there  is  not? 

Yon  will  never  prove  to  me,  he  said,  thai  yon  have  heard 
any  one  contradicting  any  one  ebe. 

Indeed,  he  said :  then  now  you  may  hear  Ctesippns  oootra* 
dieting  DionysodoruB.     Are  you  prepared  to  make  that  good  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

Well,  then,  are  not  words  expressive  of  things  ? 


Of  their  existence  or  of  their  non-existence  ? 

Of  their  existence.     For,  as  you  may  remember,  Ctesp-  aoa 
pus,  we  just  now  proved  that  no  man  could  affirm  a  nega- 
tiva ;  for  no  one  could  affirm  that  which  is  not 

And  idiat  does  that  signify,  said  Ctesippns ;  you  and  I  may 
€OBtradict  all  the  same  for  that. 

But  can  we  contradict  one  another,  said  Dionysodorus,  when 
both  of  us  are  describing  the  same  thing  ?  Then  we  must 
•nrely  be  speaking  the  same  thing  ? 

He  admitted  that 

Or  when  neither  of  us  is  speaking  of  the  same  thing  ?  For 
Iheo  neither  of  us  says  a  word  about  the  thing  at  all  ? 

He  granted  that  also. 

But  when  I  describe  something  and  you  describe  another 
ihing,  or  I  say  something  and  you  say  nothing,  is  there  jwy 
eontradiction  ?  How  can  he  who  speaks  contradict  him  who 
•peaks  not  ? 

Here  Ctesippus  was  silent ;  and  I  in  my  astonishment  said : 
What  do  yon  mean,  Dionysodorus  ?  I  have  often  heard,  and 
-have  been  amazed,  to  bear  this  thesis  of  yours,  which  is  main* 
tained  and  employed  by  the  disciples  of  Protagoras,  and  others 
before  them,  and  which  to  me  appears  to  be  quite  wonderful  and 
buicidal,  as  well  as  destructive,  and  I  think  that  I  am  most 
likely  to  hear  the  truth  of  this  from  you.  The  dictum  is  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  falsehood ;  a  man  must  either  say 
what  is  true  or  say  nothing.     Is  not  that  your  position  ? 

He  assented. 

But  if  he  cannot  speak  falsely,  may  he  not  think  fidselj  ? 

Ho,  he  cannot,  be  said. 

Then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  false  opinion  ? 

Mo^  he  said. 
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Then  there  ia  no  such  thing  ni  ipiorancB,  or  men  who  us 

igiioraiLi ;  Tdr  m  iiol  iguoiuuce,  if  there  be  Buuh  a  thing,  ft  mi^ 
take  of  facts  7 

Certainly,  he  Baid, 

And  tliut  IB  impossibie  ? 

ImpoBsible,  he  replied. 

Are  you  aayiog  this  ob  a  paradox,  Dionyaodarna  :  or  do  yon 
•eriou»>ly  maintain  ihnt  no  man  is  ignorant  f 

Do  you  reFuie  me  ?  he  said. 

Dot  how  can  i  refute  you,  iC  na  you  say,  ftiUehooil  is  impna- 
■ible? 

Very  trne,  Baid  Euihydemun. 

Neither  did  I  tell  you  jiut  now  to  refute  me,  Boid  DionyMK 
dofUH ;  for  bow  eon  I  ttll  you  to  do  that  which  is  nut  ? 

0  Euthydemus,  I  said,  I  have  but  a  dull  conMpiiuii  of  thoso 
subtleties  aod  ezcelteiit  devices  of  wisdom ;  I  am  afraid  that  1 
liardly  understanil  them,  and  you  must  forgive  me  Uieiefore  if  I 
aa~  ask  a  very  stupid  question  :  if  there  be  no  falsehood  or  falsa 
opinion  or  ijpiorance,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  erroneous 
action,  for  u  mun  cantiot  fuil  of  acting  as  he  is  acting  —  that  ii 
whnt  you  mean  7 

Yes,  he  replied. 

And  now,  I  swd,  I  will  ask  my  atnpid  question :  If  there  b 
no  such  thing  m  error  in  deeil,  word,  or  thought,  then  what,  ia 
the  name  of  goodnew,  do  you  come  hither  lo  teach  ?  And  were 
you  not  just  now  saying  that  you  could  leach  Tirtue  best  of  all 
men,  to  any  one  who  coulil  leam  ? 

And  are  you  such  an  old  fnol,  Socrates,  rejoined  Dionyso- 
dorus,  that  you  bring  up  now  what  I  said  at  first  —  and  if  I 
hiul  said  anything  last  yeni*,  I  suppose  that  you  would  bring 
tliat  up  —  but  are  nonplused  at  the  words  I  have  just  ut- 
tered ? 

Why,  I  said,  they  are  not  easy  to  answer ;  for  they  are  the 
words  of  wise  men  :  and  indi^d  1  have  a  great  difllculty  in 
knowing  what  you  moan  in  that  last  expression  of  yours,  "  That 
I  am  iionpluse^l  at  them."  What  do  you  mi^an  by  that, 
Dionysodorna  ?  You  must  mean  that  1  have  no  refutation  of 
them.      Tell  me  if  the  words  have  any  other  ocnse. 

No,  he  said ,-  the  sense  or  meaninir  of  them  is  that  then  it 
K  difficulty  in  aisweriug  them ;  and  I  wish  that  you  WOtlU 
ftuswcr. 

WLst,  before  you,  Dionysodorus?  I  said. 
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r,  said  he. 

And  iathatfiur? 

Yes,  quite  fair,  he  said. 

Upon  what  principle  ?  I  said.  I  oan  only  snppoee  that  jon 
are  a  very  wise  man,  who  comes  to  ns  in  the  character  of  a 
great  logician,  and  who  know  when  to  answer  and  when  not  to 
auawer  —  and  now  you  won't  open  your  mouth  at  all,  because 
you  kuow  that  you  ought  not 

You  prate,  he  said,  instead  of  answering.  But  i^  my  good 
■ir,  you  admit  that  I  am  wise,  answer  as  I  tell  you. 

I  suppose  that  I  must  obey,  for  you  are  master.  Put  the 
question. 

Are  the  things  which  have  sense  alive  or  lifeless  ? 

They  are  alive. 

And  do  you  know  of  any  word  which  is  alive  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

Then  why  did  you  ask  me  what  sense  my  words  had  ? 

Why,  because  I  was  stupid  and  made  a  mistake.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  I  was  right  afler  all  in  saying  that  words  have  a  sense ; 
what  do  you  say,  wise  man  ?  If  I  was  not  in  error,  and  you 
do  not  refute  me,  all  your  wisdom  will  be  nonplused ;  but  if 
I  did  £eill  into  error,  then  again  you  are  wrong  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  error,  —  and  this  remark  was  made  by  you  ^oo 
not  quite  a  year  ago.  I  am  inclioed  to  think,  however, 
Dionysodorus  and  Euthydemus,  that  this  argument  is  not  very 
likely  to  advance :  even  your  skill  in  the  subtleties  of  logic, 
wfaic^  is  really  amazing,  has  not  found  out  the  way  of  throwing 
another  and  not  falling  yourself. 

Ctesippus  said :  Men  of  Chios,  Thurii,  or  however  and  what- 
ever you  call  yourselves,  I  wonder  at  you,  for  you  seem  to  have 
no  objection  to  talking  nonsense. 

Fearing  that  there  would  be  high  words,  I  endeavored  to 
soothe  Ctesippus,  and  said  to  him :  To  you,  Ctesippus,  I  must 
repeat  what  I  said  before  to  Cleinias  —  that  you  don't  under- 
Btand  the  peculiarity  of  these  philosophers.  They  are  not 
serious,  but,  like  the  Egyptian  wizard,  Proteus,  they  take  dif- 
ferent forms  and  deceive  us  by  their  enchantments :  and  let  us, 
like  Menelaus,  refuse  to  let  them  go  until  they  show  us  their 
real  form  and  character.  When  they  are  in  earnest  their  fiili 
beauty  will  appear :  let  us  then  beg  and  entreat  and  beseech 
them  to  shine  forth.  And  I  think  that  I  had  better  show  them 
aDca  more  the  form  in  which  I  pray  to  behold  them.     I  will  go 
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on  where  I  left  nfT  before,  as  weII  as  I  can,  in  ihe  iiope  tbat  1 
tnny  loiich  their  liearls  ami  move  Chim  lo  pity,  and  that  when 
they  nee  me  deeply  sorions,  they  miiy  also  Lie  BCrious.  You, 
Cleiriias,  I  lud,  «hBll  remind  tn«  at  wliat  point  we  left  off.  Did 
we  not  agree  that  philosophy  should  be  studied  ?  and  was  not 
that  our  omdnMon? 

Yes,  lie  replied. 

And  philosophy  ia  the  aoquieition  of  knowledge  ? 

Yea,  ha  etuii. 

And  what  knowledge  ought  we  to  aoqnire  ?    Ia  not  tl 
pie  anawer  to  that,  A  knowledge  that  will  do  oa  good  ? 

Cerlajnly.  lie  suid. 

And  should  we  be  any  the  better  if  we  went  about  haTing 
ft  knowledge  of  the  places  where  most  gold  wna  bidden  in  tha 
earth  ? 

Perhaps  we  should,  he  Raid. 

lint  have  we  not  already  proved,  I  said,  that  we  ahould  ba 
none  the  better  off,  even  if  without  trouble  and  digging  oU  the 
gold  that  there  ia  in  the  earth  were  ours  ?  And  If  we  knew  how 
„Qq  to  convert  stones  into  gold,  the  knowledge  would  be  of  no 
value  to  ua,  uiileas  we  also  knew  how  to  uae  the  gold? 
Do  you  not  remember  ?    I  said. 

I  quite  remember,  he  aaid. 

Nor  would  auy  oilier  knowledge,  whether  of  money -making, 
or  of  medicine,  or  of  any  other  art  which  Lnowa  only  how  to 
make  a  thing,  and  not  to  uae  that  which  ia  made,  be  uf  any  us« 
In  ua.     la  not  that  true  ? 

He  agret'd. 

And  if  there  were  a  knowledge  which  woa  able  to  mnka  men 
imniortat,  without  ^ving  them  the  kuowln<lge  of  the  way  U>  me 
the  immoriality,  neither  would  tliere  l>e  nay  use  in  that,  if  w« 
may  argue  from  the  analogy  of  the  previous  iuBtaiices  ? 

To  all  tliia  he  agreed. 

'llien,  my  dear  boy,  I  said,  tlie  knowledge  whiub  we  want  ia 
one  that  uses  aa  well  as  makes  ? 

True,  ha  aaid. 

And  our  desire  is  not  to  be  skillful  lyre-makera,  or  artisU  of 
that  aort ;  far  otherwise :  for  willt  tbem  the  art  which  makea  is 
one,  and  the  art  which  usea  ia  snuther.  Having  to  do  with 
tba  aame,  they  are  divided  ;  for  the  art  which  makea  and  tba 
art  which  playa  on  tbe  lyre  differ  widely  Crom  one  ■ 
Am  I  not  right  ? 
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Ha  mgitei. 

And  clearly  w«  Ao  not  vaot  the  aii  of  the  fluie-maker  ;  for 
that  is  Huotber  of  the  same  sort  ? 

5«  SMeuIed. 

But  tuppoae,  I  said,  that  we  were  to  leora  the  u-l  of  Diakiii|[ 
ap«eoliM  —  would  that  be  the  art  which  would  make  ua  happy  P 

I  tliiuk  Dot,  rojoiaed  Cleijiiag. 

And  what  proof  have  jou  of  that  ?    I  asked. 

I  see,  he  replied,  that  iheru  are  some  composers  of  epeeche* 
wiio  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  speeches  which  they  make, 
jttU  aa  the  makurs  of  lyrea  do  not  know  how  lo  use  the  lyres  ; 
•ad  also  »aine  who  are  of  themaelreB  unable  to  compose 
apaeches,  but  are  able  lo  use  tlie  speeches  which  the  oihera 
■•ke  for  them ;  ani  this  proves  that  the  art  of  making 
apeechee  ia  not  the  same  aa  the  art  of  using  titem. 

Tea,  1  said;  and  iliat  I  tbiek  is  a  sulficieDt  proof  that  the 
art  of  making  speeches  is  not  one  which  will  make  t 
happy.  And  yet  I  did  think  that  the  art  which  we  are  »< 
mght  be  discovered  in  that  direction  ;  ibr  the  composers  of 
iyeechea.  whenever  I  meet  them,  alwnys  appear  to  me  lo  b* 
nry  exuvordioary  men,  Cleiuias,  and  their  art  is  lofty  aud 
dirine,  and  do  wonder.  For  their  art  is  a  part  of  the  ~.- 
great  art  of  enchoniment,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to 
it:  and  whereas  i he  art  of  the  enchanter  is  a  mode  of  obai 
ing  soakee  and  spiders  and  scorpions,  and  other  monsters  and 
pasta,  this  art  acts  upon  dicitste  and  ecc'leaiaats  and  bodies  of 
OMii,  for  the  charming  and  couaoling  of  them.  Do  you  agree 
with  me? 

Y«e,  he  said,  I  think  that  you  are  quite  right. 

Whither  then  shall  we  go,  I  said,  aiid  to  what  art  i 
have  recourse  ? 

1  do  tioi  Bee  my  way,  he  said. 

Bat  I  think  ttiat  I  do,  I  replied. 

And  what  is  your  notion  ?    asked  Cleiiiiaa. 

I  think  ihnt  the  art  of  the  general  is  the  one  the  [ 
•f  which  is  most  likely  to  make  a  num  happy. 

I  do  not  ihiuk  that,  he  said. 

Why  not  ?  I  said. 

The  art  of  the  general  is  surety  an  art  of  huDtiog  mankiniL 

What  of  that?  I  said. 

Why,  he  said,  no  art  of  hunting  extends  beyond  hunting  and 
oStwingi  and  when  the  prey  ia  taken  they  cannot  om  it;  bnl 
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th«  huntanuui  or  fialiermaa  hand*  it  ovw  to  tfa«  000k,  an<)  tha 
|>eometri(;i&ii«  nnd  astronomers  and  CAlcutntorn  (irlio  nil  belong 
to  tilt;  litiiiLing  cliiss,  for  lliejr  do  iiot  utuke  llieir  diitgruiiis,  bat 
only  find  out  that  which  was  preTioiiHly  cooraiiied  in  ihtim), — 
they,  I  say,  not  being  able  to  qbb  but  only  to  catch  iheir  prey, 
linnd  over  iheir  inventions  to  tiie  diatectiraaQs  to  be  applied  bj 
thfm,  if  they  have  any  sense  in  them. 

Good,  I  said,  &tre«t  and  wisest  Cleinios.     And  is  this  true  ? 

Certainly,  he  snid  ;  just  as  a  geiiernl  wliea  he  takes  a  city  or 
■  unmp,  hftuds  over  his  new  acquisition  to  the  Hta[«suian,  for  b« 
does  uot  know  how  10  iiHe  rliom  himioiri  or  as  the  quail'taker 
transfers  the  quxils  to  the  kreper  of  them.  If  we  are  looking 
for  that  art  which  is  to  make  us  blessed,  and  which  is  able  to 
UHe  thnt  which  it  toakex  or  takes,  the  art  of  the  general  is  not 
tlie  one,  and  some  other  niu^t  be  found. 

Qi.  And  do  you  mean  to  aay,  Socrates,  thai  the  youngster 
said  that? 

Soc.  Arc  you  incredulous,  Crito  ? 

Ori.  Indi?«d.  I  itin ;  for  if  be  »&id  that,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
neeils  neiihor  Euthydetnus  nor  any  one  else  to  be  his  instrnctor. 

Soe.  Perhaps  I  may  have  forgotten,  and  Ctesippus  wajs  the 
ggj    rciil  nnswerer. 

On.  Cteaippus  I    nontense. 

Soc.  All  I  know  is  that  I  heard  these  words,  and  that  ibey 
were  not  s|>nken  eithar  by  Euthydemus  or  Dionysodoras.  J 
dare  say,  my  good  Crito.  that  ihey  may  have  boon  spoken  by 
some  sup<;rior  person.     Thnt  I  heard  them  f  am  certain. 

(M.  Vea.  iuilced,  Socrates,  by  some  one  a  good  deal  superior, 
as  I  should  be  disposed  to  think.  lint  did  you  carry  the  search 
%ay  further,  and  did  you  find  the  art  which  you  were  seeking? 

Soc.  Find  I  my  dear  sir,  no  indeed.  And  wo  cut  a  poor  fig> 
ure  ;  we  were  like  children  aUcr  larks,  always  on  the  point  of 
ciilcliing  the  art,  which  was  alwiiys  getting  uway  fn>m  us.  But 
why  should  I  repeat  the  whole  story  ?  At  last  we  came  to  tha 
kingly  art,  and  inquire'l  whether  that  gave  and  caused  happi- 
ness, and  then  we  got  into  a  labyrinth,  and  when  we  iliuuj-ht  we 
were  nt  the  end.  came  oat  again  at  the  beginning,  having  etill  to 
•eek  IIS  much  as  ever. 

Ori.   How  dill  that  happen,  Socrates? 

Soe.  I  will  tell  you  ;  the  kingly  art  was  identified  by  ua  witk 
tbfl  political. 

Cii.  Well,  and  what  came  of  that  ? 
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To  thiB  rojal  or  political  art  aU  the  arts,  inoliidiiig  thai 
if  tfie  genera),  aeemed  to  render  up  the  supremacy,  as  to  the 
mljoae  which  knew  how  to  use  that  which  tbej  created.  This 
•earned  to  be  the  very  art  which  we  were  seeking— -the  art 
which  is  the  source  of  good  government,  and  which  may  be  de- 
•cribed,  in  the  language  of  Aeschylus,  as  alone  sitting  at  the 
helm  of  the  vessel  of  state,  piloting  and  governing  all  things,  and 
utilizing  them. 

Qri,  And  were  you  not  right,  Socrates  ? 

Socn  Ton  shall  judge,  Crito,  if  you  are  willing  to  hear  what 
i^wed ;  for  we  resumed  the  inquiry,  and  a  question  of  this 
iort  was  asked:  Does  this  kingly  ai%  having  this  supreme 
anthori^y  do  anything  for  us  ?  To  be  sure  was  the  answer 
And  would  not  you,  Crito,  say  the  same  ? 

OK.  Yes,  I  shoukL 

jSbe.  And  what  would  you  say  that  the  kingly  art  does  ?  If 
sedicine  were  supposed  to  have  supreme  anUioriiy  over  the 
aobordioate  arts,  and  I  were  to  ask  you  a  nmilar  question  about 
tiiat,  you  would  say  that  it  produces  health? 

Ohu  I  should. 

Soc  And  what  of  your  own  art  of  husbandry,  supposing  that 
10  have  supreme  authority  over  the  subject  arts  —  what  doea 
that  do  ?    Does  it  not  supply  us  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?  aqa 

On.  Yes.  ^^^ 

&e.  And  what  does  the  kingly  art  do  when  invested  with 
tmpnn»  power?  Perhaps  you  may  not  be  ready  with  mm 
■swer? 

OK.  Indeed  I  am  not,  Socrates. 

Soe.  No  more  were  we.  Crito.  Bot  at  any  rate  yoo  know 
that  if  this  is  the  art  whidi  we  were  seeking,  it  ought  to  bo 
iselol? 

OK.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  sniel j  it  ought  to  do  oa  some  good  ? 

OK.  Certainly,  Soeratea. 

&&  And  Cleinias  and  I  had  arrived  at  the  coodanm  tiM 
knowledjse  is  the  only  good  ? 

CKL  Yes,  that  was  what  yoo  were  saying. 

&B.  An  the  odier  resnla  of  politic».  and  they  are  many,  as 
§at  niBMiiii,  wealth,  freedom,  tranquillity,  were  neither  good 
■or  evil  in  thcmaelves ;  bot  the  political  waeoct  oogfat  to  nako 
s  wve^  and  impart  wisdom  to  i»,  if  that  is  the  wa^iocb  wUch  ie 
ftdy  lo  do  US  goodL  aod  make  us  liappy. 
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Ori.  Tei ;  tliRt  was  the  condttiion  at  whiob  joa  had  a^ 
rived,  accoriliiig  t«  yuur  rejiurt  uf  tliB  cun vernation. 

Soe.  And  does  the  kingly  art  make  meu  wise  and  good? 

CVi'.  Whj  not,  Socrnies  ? 

Soc.  Wlint,  all  ueri,  atid  iu  every  roBpeet  ?  and  teach  them 
nil  the  arts,  —  ctirpviitoniig,  and  oobbling,  aud  i\>«  reat  of 
themF 

Ori.  I  do  not  think  that,  Socrat«a. 

Soe.  But  then  what  is  this  knonletlge,  and  what  are  we  to  do 
with  it?  For  it  u  nat  the  source  of  any  worki  which  are 
neither  good  nor  uvil,  nor  of  oiiy  knowledge,  but  the  knowledge 
of  ilaelf  i  what  tlien  can  it  be,  Hud  what  are  we  to  do  with  it  P 
Shall  we  say,  Grito,  that  it  is  the  knowledge  by  wlucti  w«  an 
lo  make  other  men  good  ? 

Ori.  By  all  meani. 

Soe.  And  in  what  way  will  they  be  guod  and  useful?  Shalt 
we  repeat  that  they  will  make  others  good,  and  that  iheM 
others  will  make  otlieri)  &gain.  without  ever  detemuntnf;  in 
whut  ihey  ore  to  he  good ;  for  we  put  a«ide  the  reaiilia  of  polv 
ticN,  HH  they  iire  called.  Why,  here  ia  ilemtion ;  a«  I  said,  we 
are  ja»it  as  far.  tf  not  farther,  than  ever  from  (he  knowledge  of 
the  art  or  snenoe  of  happineu. 

Ori.  Indeed,  Socrates,  you  do  appear  to  have  got  into  a  great 
perjilejity. 

Soc.  Theroupoti,  Crilo,  seeing  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
aao  shipwreck,  I  lifted  ap  my  voice,  and  earnestly  entreated 
and  called  upon  ihe  strangers  to  save  me  and  the  yonlh 
from  the  whirl|KHil  of  tlie  argument;  ihey  were  our  Castor  and 
Pollux,  I  said,  and  thuy  should  he  serious,  and  show  us  in  so- 
ber earnest  what  that  knovrledge  was  which  would  enable  n*  to 
pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  liappinesH. 

Ori.  And  did  EuthydemuB  show  you  this  knowledge? 

Soc.  Yee,  indeed ;  be  proceeded  in  a  \ohy  strain  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:  Would  you  rather,  Socrales,  said  he,  ihat  I  should 
show  you  this  kiiowlt^dge  about  which  you  are  douhtlng,  or 
•hall  1  prove  thut  you  Eilretidy  have  it? 

What,  [  said,  are  you  hiessed  wiih  such  a  power  as  this? 

Indued  I  am. 

Then  I  would  much  rather  that  you  should  prove  me  to 
have  such  a  knowledge  ;  ut  my  lime  of  life  that  will  be  moro 
agreeable  than  having  to  learn. 

Theu  tell  me,  he  said,  do  you  know  anything? 
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Teiy  I  Mid,  I  know  many  thiDgs,  but  not  ftnjthing  of  nraoli 
ioBpoitenoo* 

That  will  do,  he  said.  And  would  yon  admit  that  anything 
is  what  it  is,  and  at  the  same  time  it  not  what  it  it  ? 

Certainly  not 

And  did  yon  not  My  that  yon  knew  something? 

I  did. 

K  you  know,  you  are  knowing. 

Certainly,  of  the  knowledge  which  I  have. 

That  makes  no  differenoe ;  and  must  you  not,  if  yoa  ara 
knowing,  know  aU  things  ? 

Certainly  not,  I  said,  for  there  are  many  other  things  which 
I  do  not  know. 

And  if  yon  do  not  know,  you  are  not  knowing. 

Yes,  my  firiend,  I  said,  I  am  not  knowing  of  that  which  I  do 
not  know. 

Still  you  are  not  knowing,  and  you  Mid  just  now  that  yon 
were  knowing ;  and  therefore  you  are  and  are  not  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  things. 

That  sounds  well,  Euthydemns ;  and  yet  I  must  ask  yon  to 
explain  how  I  have  that  knowledge  which  we  were  seeking ; 
since  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be,  and  if  I  know  one  thing  I 
know  all,  for  I  cannot  be  knowing  and  not  knowing  at  the  Mme 
time,  and  if  I  know  all  things,  I  must  have  that  knowledge  as 
well.     May  I  not  assume  that  to  be  your  ingenious  notion  ? 

Out  of  your  own  mouth,  Socrates,  you  are  convicted,  he  said* 

Well,  but,  Euthydemus,  I  said,  has  that  never  happened  to 
yon ;  for  if  I  am  only  in  the  same  case  as  you  and  our  beloved 
Dionysodorus,  I  cannot  greatly  mind  that.  Tell  me  then,  yon 
two,  do  you  not  know  some  things,  and  not  know  others  ? 

Certainly  not,  Socrates,  said  Dionysodorus. 

What  do  you  mean,  I  said ;  do  you  know  nothing  ? 

Nay,  he  replied,  we  do  know  something. 

Then,  I  said,  you  know  all  things,  if  you  know  any-  ^ . 
thing? 

Tes,  all  things,  he  said ;  and  that  is  as  true  of  you  as  of  us. 

O,  indeed,  I  said,  what  a  wonderful  thing,  and  what  a  great 
blessing  I     And  do  all  other  men  know  all  things  or  nothing  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied ;  they  cannot  know  some  things,  and 
not  know  others,  and  be  at  the  same  time  knowing  and  noi 
knowing. 

Then  what  is  the  inference  ?  I  said. 
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T1W5  all  know  all  things,  he  replied,  if  they  know  one  thing 

0  heavena,  Diooysodorus,  I  Baid,  I  see  now  llmt  you  m  In 
wruest;  hardly  have  I  got  you  to  that  poinb  And  do  yoD 
reidly  know  all  thiof^i,  includiDg  carpentering  and  leatliecwiat- 
ting? 

Certainly,  lie  aoid. 

And  do  you  know  stitching  ? 

Yee,  indeed  we  da 

And  cobbling,  too  ? 

AikI  do  you  know  thiuge  hucIi  as  the  uumhen  of  the  itan 
and  of  the  Baud  ? 

Certainly  ;  did  you  Uiiuk  that  we  should  aay  No  U)  that  ? 

By  Zcua,  »aid  Ctoaippns,  interrupting,  I  only  wish  that  you 
would  give  ni«  somo  proof  which  would  enable  mo  to  know 
whether  you  say  truly. 

What  proof  slinll  I  give  yuu  P  he  said. 

Will  you  tell  me  liuw  many  loetli  EuthydemuB  has  ?  and 
Euthydomus  shnll  tell  how  many  Iei;th  you  have. 

Will  you  iiiit  uikH  our  woM  Ihal  we  know  all  things  ? 

Certainly  not,  said  Ctesippus ;  you  must  further  tell  us  this 
one  thing,  and  then  wo  shall  know  that  you  are  speaking  iha 
truth  ;  if  you  tell  ns  the  number,  and  wo  count  them,  and  you 
ore  fbund  to  be  right,  we  will  believe  the  rest  They  tunnied 
that  Ctesippus  wns  making  game  of  (hem,  and  they  reliised,  and 
Ouiiteut«d  thei[iBBlviu  with  saying,  in  answur  to  each  of  bis 
qui-stions,  thai  they  knew  alt  things.  Ctesippus  at  last  began 
to  throw  ofToll  restraint ;  no  quesiion  was  loo  bad  for  him  ;  he 
would  ask  them  if  they  knew  the  foulest  things,  and  they,  lika 
wild  boars,  came  rushing  on  his  blows,  and  fearlessly  relied 
that  tliey  di<l.  At  loat,  Crilo,  I  too  was  uarried  away  by  my 
incrwiulity,  aud  asked  Euthydemus  whether  Diouysodorua  could 
dance. 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  con  he  vault  upon  swordi,  and  turn  upon  a  wheel,  at  hia 
kge  F  has  lie  got  to  such  a  height  of  skill  oa  that  7 

He  can  do  unytliini;,  he  said. 

And  did  you  always  know  this  ? 

Always,  he  said. 

When  you  were  children,  and  at  your  birth  ? 
_.,         They  both  said  that  tliey  did. 

This  we  could    uot  believe.     Aud    Eutbydemua  wtii 
Ton  are  iucredulou^,  Socrates. 
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Dh^I  Mdd^  mhL  I  m^t  wdl  Im  inoredotoa^  if  I  dM  nol^ 
kaoir  'hat  you  mre  wise  men. 

Bat  if  yoQ  will  answar,  he  said,  I  wiU  make  joa  oonfesa  ta 
aimilar  marvels. 

Well,  I  said,  there  is  nothing  that  I  should  Eke  better  than 
tD  he  setf-conTicted  of  this^  for  if  I  am  really  a  wise  man,  which- 
1  never  knew  before,  and  you  will  prove  to  me  that  I  know  and 
have  always  known  all  things,  there  is  nothing  in  liis  thaifr 
wBoold  be  a  graater  gain  to  me  than  thati 

Answer  then,  be  said. 

Aak,  I  said^  and  I  will  answer. 

Do  you  know  something,  Socrates,  or  nothing  ? 

Sonathinff;  I  saidk 

And  do  yoa  know  with  what  yoa  know,  or  with  someihiiy 
else? 

With  what  I  know ;  and  I  suppose  that  yon  mean  with  my 

iOBl? 

Are  jau  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  asking  a  question  when 
you  are  asked  ? 

Well,  I  said ;  but  then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  for  I  will  do  iHiat 
jou  bid ;  when  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  asking,  yon  tell 
ae  to  answer  nevertheless,  and  not  to  ask  again. 

Why,  you  surely  have  some  notion  of  my  meaning,  he  said. 

Yes,  I  replied. 

Well  then  answer  according  to  your  notion  of  my  meaning. 

Yes,  I  said  ;  but  if  the  question  ^diich  you  ask  in  one  sense 
la  understood  and  an«(wered  by  me  iu  another,  wiU  that  please 
yon  —  if  I  answer  what  is  not  to  the  point? 

That  will  please  me  very  well ;  but  vrill  not  please  yon 
eqaaUy  well,  as  I  imagine. 

I  certainly  will  not  answer  unless  I  understand  you,  I  said. 

You  won't  answer,  he  said,  according  to  your  view  of  the 
meaning,  because  you  are  an  old  fool  and  pedant 

Now  I  saw  tbrt  he  was  getting  angry  with  me  for  drawing 
distinctions,  when  he  wanted  to  catch  me  in  his  springes  of 
words.  And  I  remembered  that  Gonnus  was  always  angry 
with  me  when  I  opposed  him,  and  then  he  neglected  me,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  I  was  stupid ;  and  as  I  was  intending  to 
go  to  £utfaydemus  as  a  pupil,  I  thought  that  I  had  better  let 
him  have  his  way^  as  he  might  think  me  a  blockhead,  and  re- 
fuse to  take  me.  So  I  said :  Yon  are  a  fiir  better  dialecticiaa 
tkaB'  myself,  Euthydemus,  for  I  have  never  made  a  profiBSsioe 
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of  the   art,  and  thoreroro  do  as  yuu  aayj  aak  yoar  quMlbmi 
ODM  more,  and  1  will  miswur. 

Answer  ihnu,  he  Biiiil,  once  inorei  whether  you  know  what 
you  know  with  Bomething,  or  with  nnthing. 

Tea,  I  said;  I  kuuw  wjlh  my  aniil. 
^^.        The  mHD  will  go  on  addjiif;  lo  the  question  ;  for,  naid 
he,  I  did  not  ask  you  with  what  you  kuow,  but  whether 
yon  know  with  somethi[ig. 

My  itTnomiice,  I  said,  led  me  to  answer  more  than  yoa 
asked,  und  I  hnpe  that  you  will  forgive  that.  Aiid  now  1  will 
answer  simply  that  I  always  know  what  I  know  with  HomA- 

And  is  that  Bomething,  he  rcjoiued,  always  the  aome,  or 
•ometimes  oue  thing,  and  sometimea  another  thing? 

Always,  I  replied,  when  1  know,  1  know  with  Uui. 

Will  you  not  cease  adding  lo  your  auswera  ? 

My  fear  b  that  thin  word  "  always  "  may  get  us  into  tronblft. 

You,  perliaps,  but  certainly  not  us.  Anil  now  answer :  Do 
yoH  always  kuow  with  ibis? 

Always ;  since  I  am  required  to  withdraw  the  words  "  When 
I  know. " 

You  always  know  wilh  this,  or,  always  knowing,  do  you 
know  some  things  with  this,  and  some  things  with  something 
else,  or  do  you  know  all  things  with  this  ? 

All  that  I  know,  I  replied,  I  know  wilh  this. 

There  ^;ain,  Socrates,  he  said,  the  addition  is  superfliious. 

Well,  llien,  I  said,  I  will  lake  away  the  words,  "  That  I 
know." 

Nay,  take  nothing  away ;  I  desire  no  favors  of  you ;  hat  let 
roe  ask :  Would  you  be  able  to  know  all  things,  tf  you  did  not 
know  all  things  ? 

Quite  impossible. 

And  now.  he  said,  yon  may  add  on  whatever  you  like,  for 
you  confess  that  you  know  all  things. 

I  8U])po8e  that  is  true,  I  said,  if  my  qualification  implied  in 
the  words,  "  Thnt  I  know,"  is  not  allowed  to  stand  {  and  so  I  do 
know  all  thlngi). 

And  Ijave  you  not  adniitt<;d  that  you  always  know  all  thiugs 
with  that  which  you  know,  whether  you  make  the  addition  of 
when  you  know  them  or  not?  for  you  have  Hcknowledged  that 
yon  hitve  always  and  at  onoe  known  all  things,  that  is  to  say, 
when  you  were  a  chil(l  and  at  your  birlh,  and  when  you  went 
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rhg  up,  kod  L«fiire  joa  were  born,  wid  before  Die  bearea 
earth  existed,  you  knew  all  thiiiga,   if  you  always  know 
them;  and    I  awenr  that  you  shall  always   continue   to  koow 
them,  if  I  ara  of  (be  mind  to  make  you. 

But  I  hope  that  you  will  be  of  that  mind,  reverend  £uthj> 
demos,  I  said,  if  you  are  really  speaking  tbe  truth,  and  yet  I  k 
little  doubt  your  power  to  accomplish  ihis  unless  you  have  the 
help  of  your  brother  Dlonysodorus  ;  then  you  may  do  it.  Tell 
me  DOW,  for  although  in  the  maiu  I  cannot  doubt  that  I  really 
do  know  all  things,  when  I  am  told  so  by  men  of  your  prt^ 
di^ous  wisdom  —  how  can  I  say  that  I  know  such  things  a 
this,  Euibydemus,  that  the  good  are  unjust :  come,  do  I  know  J 
that  or  not  ? 

Certainly,  you  know  tbau 

What  do  I  know  ? 

That  the  good  are  not  unjust. 

Quite  true,  I  said ;  and  I  have  always  known  that ;  bat   , 
tbe  question  is,  where  did  I  learn  that  the  good  are  tm- 
jdst? 

Nowhere,  said  Dtonysodoros. 

Then,  aaid  1,  I  do  not  know  this. 

You  are  ruining  the  argument,  said  Euthydemus  to  Dionj^l 
•odorus :  be  will  be  proved  not  to  know,  and  then  after  all  htt  I 
will  be  knowing  and  not  knowing  at  the  same  time. 

Dionysodorus  blushed. 

I  lamed  to  the  other,  and  said.  What  do  you  think,  Euthj>  I 
demus  ?  Does  not  your  omniscient  brother  appear  to  you  ttt  I 
have  made  a  mistake? 

What,  replied  Dionysodorus  in  on  instant ;  am  I  the  brotlxE  J 
of  Euthydemus  ? 

Thereupon  I  said,  Flea-ie  not  to  interrupt,  my  good  friend,  or  1 
prevent  Euthydemus  from  proving  to  me  that  I  know  the  ui 
just  to  be  the  good  ;  such  a  lesson  you  might  at  least  allow  a 

Tou  are  running  away,  Socrates,  said  Dionysodorus,  and  r 
(using  to  answer. 

No  wonder,  I  said,  for  I  am  not  a  match  for  one  of  yon,  and  1 
h  fortiori  I  mu9l  run  away  from  two.     I  am  no  Heracles :  and  ' 
eren   Heracles  could   not  fight  against   the   Hydra,  who   wi 
■he-SophLit,  and  had  the  wit  to  shoot  up  many  new  heat's  wben 
one  of   them  was   cut   off;  eapedally  when  he  saw  a  second 
of  a  sea-crab,  who  wai  also  a  Sophist,  and  ap|)e«red  W 
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have  oewly  arrived  from  a  sea  Toyagei,  beariiig  doirn  opoo  his 
from  ilie  left,  opening  bie  moulb  aud  biting.  Then  ho  called 
lolaus,  hU  neptieir,  to  hia  halp,  and  be  ahly  auccor^d  him  ;  but 
if  mj  IuIqqs.  nlio  m  Putrocles  iho  Blutnarj,  were  to  cotn«,  b« 
would  mnko  a  bail  bnaioesB  worse. 

And  now  that  you  havu  delivered  yourself  of  Ihia  strain,  aoid 
DioDysodoras,  will  you  tnrorm  me  whother  lolaus  was  the 
uephuw  of  Heracles  any  moio  than  he  is  yours  ? 

I  suppose  chat  I  hod  hest  answer  vun,  Dionysodoms,  I  Bai<t 
for  yon  will  insist  oa  asking  —  tliat  I  pretty  well  know  —  out 
of  envy,  iu  order  to  prevent  me  from  leernlng  the  wisdom  ot 
Eathydemus. 

Then  answer  roc,  he  said. 

Well  then,  I  said,  I  have  only  to  ai^  in  onHwer,  that  lolaua 
was  not  my  nephow  at  all,  but  the  nuphnw  of  lleradea;  and 
his  fHtber  was  not  my  bruiher  Palrades,  but  Ipliiultia,  who  bos 
«  name  rncher  like  his.  and  was  tbu  brotbar  of  Heraolea. 

And  is  Putrocles,  ho  said,  your  brolihur? 

Yes,  I  said,  be  is  my  biilf-brotber,  the  sod  of  my  mother,  bMl 
not  of  my  father. 

Tbeo  lie  is  and  is  not  your  brother. 

Nut  by  the  same  falher,  my  good  man,  I  anid,  for  Chaere. 
demns  was  bis  father,  and  mine  was  Sopbroniscus. 

And  was  Sophronistms  and  Chaeredomns  a  father  ? 

Yes,  I  Hnid  i  th<^  former  was  mine,  aud  the  Utter  his  father. 
^„        Then,  he  said,  Cbaercdeniua  b  not  a  father. 
He  is  not  my  fattier,  I  siud. 

But  can  a  father  be  other  than  a  father  P  or  are  you  the  sanw 

I  certainly  do  not  think  that  I  am  a  stone,  I  Mud,  Ibough  I 
Bin  xfraid  that  you  niay  prave  me  one. 

Are  you  not  other  tbau  «  atone  F 

I  fim. 

And  being  otber  than  a  stone,  you  are  not  a  stone  ;  and  b^ 
ng  other  tliiui  gold,  yoa  are  oot  gold. 

Very  true. 

Anil  so  CbaereJemiis,  he  sud,  being  other  than  a  father,  u 
not  a  father. 

I  suppose  that  Us  is  not  a  father,  I  replied. 

For  if,  said  Eutliydeinu.',  taking  up  the  argument,  ( 
^mas  is  a  father,  ihen  tSopbroniscuA,  bviug  oiber  than  a  1 
h  not  a  &tber  ;  and  you,  Socralea,  are  withunt  a  father. 
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^Qteiippos  retorted :  And  is  not  your  father  iin  the  jeme 
inr  he  is  other  than  my  &ther  ? 

Assuredly  not,  said  Euthydemus. 

Then  he  is  the  same  ? 

He  is  the  same. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  like  the  connection ;  bat  is  he  onlf  ogr 
£Eitber,  Euthydemus,  or  is  he  the  fiither  of  all  other  men  ? 

Of  all  other  men,  he  replied.  Do  you  suppose  thai  he  'Is  a 
£Either  and  not  a  fiither  ? 

Certainly,  I  did  imagine  that,  said  Ctesippus. 

And  do  you  suppose  that  gold  is  not  gold,  or  that  a  man  is 
ttot  a  man? 

They  are  not  in  pari  materia^  Euthydemus,  said  GtesippnSy 
.and  you  had  better  take  care,  £>r  it  is  monstrous  to  suppose 
that  your  &ther  is  the  father  of  all. 

But  he  is,  he  said. 

What,  of  men  only,  said  Ctesippus,  or  of  horaes  and  all  other 
•animals  ? 

Of  all,  he  said. 

And  your  mother,  too,  is  the  mother  of  all? 

Yes,  our  mother  too. 

Tes ;  and  your  mother  has  a  progeny  of  sea-urchins  then  ? 

Yes ;  and  yours,  he  said. 

And  gudgeons  and  puppies  and  pigs  are  your  brothers. 

And  yours  too. 

And  your  papa  is  a  dog. 

And  so  is  yours,  he  said. 

If  you  will  answer  my  questions,  said  Dionysodorus,  I  wiU 
loon  extract  the  same  admissions  from  yon,  Ctesippus.  You 
«ay  that  you  have  a  dog. 

Yes,  a  villain  of  a  one,  said  Ctesippus. 

And  he  has  puppies  ? 

Yes,  and  they  are  very  like  himself. 

And  the  dog  is  the  fiiUier  of  them  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  certainly  saw  him  and  the  mother  of  the  pap* 
pies  come  together. 

And  is  he  not  yours  ? 

To  be  sure  he  is. 

Then  he  is  a  father,  and  he  is  yours ;  ergo,  he  is  your  fittfasr, 
and  the  .puppies  are  your  brothers. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  little  question  more,  said  Dionysodoroa, 
quickly  interposing,  in  order  that  Ctesippus  might  not.fet  In  hii 
word:  Ycti  beat  this  dog» 
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CteMppns  sud,  lHup[h'mg,  Indeed  I  do ;  and  I  only  wuh  thu  I 
could  beat  yon  iii9i«nd  of  him. 

Then  you  beat  your  futlier.  he  said. 
.QQ        I  sliDuld  have  had  Tar  more  reason  to  beat  yours,  anid 
CleBippiis:  what  could  he  have  becu  thinking  of  wheu  ha 
bogat  snch  wise  gonn  ?  much  good  has  this  father  of  you  and 
other  curs  got  out  of  your  wisdom. 

But  Deilber  he  nor  you,  Cteaippus  have  any  need  of  much 
good. 

And  have  you  no  need,  EuCliydemuB  ?    he  said. 

Neither  I  nor  any  other  man ;  for  tell  me  now.  Clesippna,  if 
you  think  it  good  or  evil  for  a  man  who  in  sick  to  drink  medicinb 
when  he  wants  it ;  or  to  fto  to  war  armed  rather  than  unarmed. 

Good,  1  aay.  And  yet  I  know  that  I  am  going  to  l>e  caught 
in  one  of  your  charming  puzslea. 

That,  he  replied,  you  will  discover,  if  you  answer ;  for  seeing 
that  you  admitted  medicine  to  be  good  for  a  man  to  drink,  when 
Wanted,  must  it  not  be  good  for  liim  to  drink  aa  mucli  as  possi- 
ble  — a  cart-load  of  helIel>orB  will  not  be  too  much  for  him? 

Ct&iippiis  said  :  Certainly  not,  Euthydemus,  if  he  who  driuka 
be  as  big  aa  the  statue  of  Delphi. 

And  if,  he  said,  in  war  it  Ite  good  to  hare  ormB,  be  ought  to 
have  as  many  s|)eurs  and  shields  as  possible  ? 

Very  true,  said  Ctesippus ;  and  do  you  think  that  he  ought 
to  have  one  shield  only,  Eulliydemus,  and  one  spear  ? 

I  do. 

And  would  you  arm  Geryon  and  Briareus  in  that  way  ? 

CoDsidering  the  skill  which  you  and  your  companion  hsTa  in 
flghting  in  armor,  I  thought  that  you  would  have  known  betMr. 
Here  Euthydi^mus  hold  his  peace,  and  Dionysodorug  returned  to 
the  previous  answer. 

Don'l  you  think  the  pocBeBsion  of  gold  is  good? 

Yes,  said  Ctesippus,  and  (he  mors  the  l>e(tar. 

And  to  have  money  everywhere  and  always  is  a  good  ? 

Certainly  a  great  good,  he  said. 

And  you  admit  that  gold  is  a  good? 

I  have  admitted  that,  he  replied. 

And  ought  not  a  man  then  to  have  gold  everywhere  Kai 
always,  and  aa  much  ns  ponsible  in  himself,  and  may  he  not  b« 
deemed  the  Imppiest  of  men  who  has  three  loluuta  of  gold  in 
his  belly,  and  a  talent  in  his  head,  and  a  stater  of  gold  im 
«ither  eye  ? 
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Enthjdemiu,  said  Ctesippos ;  and  the  Scythians  oonnt 
the  happiest  and  bravest  of  men  who  have  gold  in  their 
own  skolls  (that  is  only  another  instance  of  your  manner  of 
■peaking  about  the  dog  and  father),  and  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  they  drink  out  of  their  own  skulls  gilt,  and  see 
the  inside  of  them,  and  hold  their  own  head  in  their  hands. 

And  do  the  Scythians  and  otiiers  see  that  which  has  the  oaa 
^ality  of  vision,  or  that  which  has  not  ?  said  Euthydemus. 

That  which  has  the  quality  of  vision  clearly. 

And  ^  yon  also  see  that  which  has  the  quality  of  vision  ?  ha 
Mid. 

Yes,  I  do. 

Then  do  you  see  our  garments  ? 


Then  our  garments  have  the  quality  of  vision* 

They  can  see  to  any  extent,  said  Ctesippns. 

What  can  they  see  ? 

Nothing ;  but  yon,  my  sweet  man,  may  perhaps  imagine  that 
they  do  not  see ;  and  certainly,  Euthydemus,  you  do  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  caught  napping  when  you  were  not  asleep, 
and  that  if  it  be  possible  to  say  and  say  nothing  —  that  is  what 
yon  are  doing. 

And  may  not  a  person  speak  and  be  silent?  said  Dionyao- 
dorus. 

Impossible,  said  Ctesippus. 

Or  be  silent  and  speak. 

That  is  still  more  impossible,  he  said. 

But  when  you  speak  of  stones,  wood,  iron  bars,  do  yon  not 
speak  (of  them)  silent  ? 

Not  when  I  pass  a  smithy ;  for  then  the  iron  bars  make  a 
tremendous  noise  and  outcry  if  they  are  touched :  so  that  here 
your  wisdom  is  strangely  mistaken ;  please,  however,  to  tell  me 
how  you  can  be  silent  when  speaking  (I  thought  that  Ctesippoa 
was  put  upon  his  mettle  because  Cleinias  was  preseut). 

When  you  are  silent,  said  JBnthydemus,  are  you  not  silent 
•bout  all  things  ? 

Tes,  he  said. 

Then  the  speaking  are  silent,  if  speaking  things  are  indoded 
fai  all  things. 

What,  said  Ctesippus,  are  not  all  things  silent  ? 

1  Note :   the  Ambigaity  of  dwari   ioa»,  oiyvfimi  Jiyuif  eannoi  be  p«M|f 
~  in  Bngliab. 
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Ort«iu]j  not,  anid  Eutliy^iimua. 

Then,  raygooil  fnenil,  iii>  tlit;y  all  Bpuak? 

Tex  ;   iIiOHe  which  speuk. 

Nny,  Bud  Cleaippus.  but  ihe  question  which  I  uk  U  whethv 
nil  ihiri^  ure  silent  or  spenk  ? 

Neithur  atul  bulb,  shM  DionysoiJrirus,  quickly  kolerpasiag ;  1 
mil  "lire  lh»t  you  will  bu  "  nonplused  "  at  that  tLoswar. 

Hera  CieBipjms,  >»  hU  umuuer  was,  buret  into  »  roar  of 
luiighier  :  be  Buid,  'Jliiit  bruilier  of  yours,  Biitliyiieniij^,  has  got 
iiit»  »  dileiiiina ;  nJl  ia  ovur  with  him.  This  tldightetl  Cleinios. 
wbuM  lau^bier  madu  CteBip|iiiH  Um  times  as  uproarimit ;  but  I 
cAuiiiiC  help  thiuki'ig  tliat  the  rogue  must  have  picked  up  thia 
answer  from  ihem  :  for  tliere  lias  been  no  wimlon)  like  iheira  in 
■>iir  lim".  Why  do  you  laugh,  Cleinias,  I  said,  nt  such  Bolemii 
and  beauUful  tliiaj^s  ? 

Why,  Socrates,  said  DiaDysodorua,  did  you  ever  see  a  beaati- 
ful  Ibiug? 
„..,         Ti-B,  DionyKodorns,  I  replied.  I  have  acejj  many. 

Were  ihey  other  tban  xlie  beautirul.  or  the  aame  u  tli* 
beauiifiil  ? 

Now  ]  wan  in  a  great  quandary  at  having  to  answer  this 
qnesiinn,  and  I  tUuught  thnt  I  wiia  rightly  served  fur  luivin^ 
iiptfnod  ray  mouth  at  all :  I  said  bowovi-r,  They  are  uel  ibe 
saiim  as  ubBohile  beauiy,  but  they  Imve  beauty  preBunt  with 
each  of  thtim- 

And  nre  you  an  ox  because  nn  ox  is  present  with  you,  or 
aru  you  DiuuynodoruB    bvcnuae    Uiwiysodonu  is  pn:»«iit  with 


I  dou'l  tike  to  hciir  yini  aay  that,  I  replied. 

Itut  how,  lie  «aid,  by  rensoii  ol'  oue  thing  being  present  with 
another,  will  one  thing  be  another  P 

l4  tliat  yonr  diOfciilty  ?  I  said.  Pnr  I  waa  beginniag  lo 
imitate  their  skill,  "u  wluch  my  heart  whs  set. 

Yex,  he  nnswered,  and  I  aitd  all  the  world  are  in  a  difflcuUj 
iiltout  the  Qun-existeni. 

What  do  yoQ  mi-an,  Dionysodorus,  I  said.  I>  not  the  boooi* 
ahle  hnnorablo  and  ihe  base  bane? 

That,  he  said,  is  iis  [  please. 

And  do  ^u  plua^e  ? 

Yea,  he  naid. 

Also  you  will  admit  thai  the  xame  i^  Ihu  same,  and  the  other 
other  ;  for  sui'ely  the  othiT  is   »ol  the   saine  ;   I  shooid   imagine 


dfid  wNI  hanilj  ban  auj  diiBoullf  alMut  tkU. 

[  drink,  Diany^oriH,  that  jou  nasi  bave  iiit«iiii»ii»U7 

1  the  IhbI  question ;  for  in  general  you  seem  to  me  to  be  ■ 

1  workmui,  and  lo  do  the  diuJecUciftii's  liiuioaM  eioallanllj 

Wbat,  wid  be,  k  the  biuiacM  of  ■  good  workiuui  ?  leU  ■•, 
u  dm  firat  plaoB,  wbow  basineu  ia  hammering  ? 
Tbe  Moich'e. 

Aud  wfaoie  the  making  of  pocs  ? 
Tbe  potter't. 

Aud  «rbo  ban  to  kill  sad  Aia  aud  nwuoe  and  boil  aod  «iok  t 
The  cook,  I  siiid. 
Ami  if  a  man  does  hia  buaiDeM  ba  doen  figlitlj  i 

And  the  bosioeas  of  the  oook  u  to  cut  up  and  Bkia ;  groa 
kare  adautt^  that  ? 

Tw,  I  bav«  admitced  that ;  but  70a  atiut  uot  be  toe  aerere 
■pen  we. 

'Aeo  if  some  one  were  to  kill,  mince,  boil,  roast  the  oooki 
In  woald  do  bis  bu«DMB,  and  if  be  were  lo  hammer  tbe  smkb, 
and  pot  tbe  potter,  be  would  do  their  busineM. 

IPoMidaii,  I  fud,  tliia  is  the  crown  of  wisdom ;  un  I  ever 
hope  to  have  such  wiiuloiu  uf  inv  own  ? 

And  would  jou  be  able,  Socrates,  to  recognise  tbia  wndou 
when  it  has  become  jour  owb  ? 

Certainly,  I  said,  if  you  will  allow  me. 

WVii,  be  said,  do  you  think  ibaC  you  know  what  is  yont 
own? 

Yes,  I  do,  subject  to  your  oorreetMn ;  lor  yon  are  tbe  baU 
tan.  Bad  EuihydemaB  is  tbe  top.  of  all  my  wisdonL 

la  not  ihat  H'hicli  you  wuuld  de«m  your  own,  be  aaid,  that 
which  you  htive  in  your  own  power,  and  wbicji  yoo  w»  »«» 
able  to  use  as  you  would  desire,  for  example,  an  ox  or  a 
■beep:  would  you  not  think  that  jvm  own  which  you  oonld 
•dl  sfid  give  aad  sacrifice  to  any  god  whom  yon  pleated,  aiid 
that  whidh  you  could  not  give  or  aeU  or  aaori&SB  yna  wouU 
^tJk  BOt  lo  he  in  yoar  own  power  ? 

Tea,  I  said  (for  I  was  eenaio  that  someihisg  good  weald 
oame  of  the  que)<iJouB,  which  1  was  impntient  to  hear)  ;  yei^ 
mA  dungs  only  are  mine. 

Tea,  be  said,  and  yon  would  mean  by  smmala  liring  beii^? 

TM,tuid. 
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Ton  admit  then,  thnt  ibose  animals  only  &r«  joan  witk 
which  jDU  bnve  tlie  power  to  do  all  iliestt  tliiugs  wliich  I  wm 
juit  nniiimg. 

I  lulmit  that. 

Then,  afier  an  irouicnl  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be 
thiiikiiig  of  Bometiiing  great,  he  paid :  Tell  me,  SocratiM,  have 
you  Hii  noceairal  Zeus  ?  Here  anticipating  the  final  move  which 
was  lo  iocloiie  me  in  tlie  net,  in  the  uiliiinpt  ti>  get  away,  I  gave 
a  degperiitfi  twist  and  said  :   No,  Diotiysodorai,  I  have  not. 

What  a  minernhle  mnii  you  muxt  lie  tlmn.  he  said  ;  you  ar* 
not  an  Athenian  if  you  Lave  no  ancestral  gods  or  temples,  or 
any  other  good. 

Nay,  Dionyaodoriis,  I  said,  ilo  nol  be  rough  ;  good  words,  if 
you  please  ;  in  the  way  of  relijpon  I  have  olCari  tuid  temples, 
domei'tic  and  ancestral,  and  all  ihal  other  Atheninns  have. 

And  havo  not  other  Atheni)in!i,  ho  said,  an  anoestral  Zeus  ? 

That  name,  I  said,  is  not  to  be  fuund  amung  the  lonians, 
whether  coliiiiists  or  citizens  of  Athena  ;  an  anoestral  Apollo 
there  i»,  who  is  the  father  of  Ion,  and  a  liimily  Zeus,  and  k 
Zeus  guardian  of  the  phratry,  and  an  Alliene  guardian  of  thft 
phratry.     Hut  the  name  of  ancestral  Zi-ub  U  unknown  to  us. 

No  matter,  said  Dionysodorus,  for  you  admit  that  you  ban 
Apollo,  Zeus,  and   Athune. 

Certainly,  1  said. 

And  they  are  your  gods,  he  said. 

Tes,  1  said,  my  lords  and  aneeBti)rB. 

At  any  rate  they  are  yours,  he  said,  did  yon  not  admit  that? 

J  did,  1  B^d  ;  what  in  going  to  hapjien  to  me  ? 

And  are  not  these  gods  animals  ?  For  you  admit  that  all 
things  which  have  life  are  animals  ;  utd  have  not  theio  gods 
Ufe? 

They  have  life,  I  said. 

And  are  they  not  animola  ? 

They  are  animals,  I  snid. 

And  you  admitted  that  of  animals  those  are  yours  which  yon 
•uuld  give  away  or  sell  or  offer  in  sacriflce,  as  yi>u  pleased? 

I  did  admit  that.  Euthydcmus,  and  1  have  no  way  of  escape. 

Well,  then,  said  be,  if  you  admit  thiit  Zeus  nnd  the  other 

d|nq    gods  are  youn),  can  yon  sell  them  or  give  them  away,  or 

do  what  you  will  with  them,  as  you  would  with  ottier  ani- 


At  this   I   was  quite   struck   dumb,  Cril 
Clwippui  oame  to  the  resoue. 


,  and  lay  pro«tf»l& 
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I,  HeradeB,  brave  vords,  eoid  be. 

Bnvo  Heracles,  or  is  Uurncles  a  bravo  ?  said  DionTWdonu. 

Poseidon,  ^d  Clesippue,  wliat    awful    distiactiona.     I  will 
Imts  og  more  of  tbein  ;  tht:  pair  are  iiivtiicible. 

Then,  my  dear  Criio,  there  was  unireraal  applanae  of  iIm 
■paiken  anil  iheir  word^,  and  what  with  laughing  and  clappiag 
of  hands  sod  rejoidngi  the  two  men  were  quite  overpowered  i 
for  hitherto  odIj  their  parti&ana  hud  cheered  at  each  BucoMsiTe 
hil,  bat  now  the  whole  cnmpany  shouted  with  delight  until  Lite 
columns  of  the  Ljceum  returned  the  sound,  stteniing  nlmost  to 
■^mpatbize  in  their  joy.  To  such  a  pitch  was  I  affected  myself^ 
tiuit  1  made  a  speech,  iu  which  I  aclinonledged  that  1  had  never 
K«u  the  like  of  their  wisdom  ;  I  was  their  devoted  servaot,  and 
fcU  to  praising  and  admiring  of  them.  What  marvelous  dex- 
tentj  of  nit,  I  said,  ennbled  you  to  acquire  this  great  perfection 
m  such  a  short  time  ?  There  is  much,  indeed,  to  admire  in 
jour  words,  £utb;demu3  and  Dionysodorus,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing that  1  admire  more  than  your  magrjanimous  disregard  of 
any  opinion, —  whether  of  the  many,  or  of  the  grave  and 
lerorend  seignior*,  —  which  is  not  the  opinion  of  those  who  are 
like-minded  with  you.  And  I  do  verily  believe  tfaitt  there  are 
few  who  are  like  you,  and  would  approve  of  your  arguments ; 
the  majority  of  maukind  are  so  ignorant  of  ihetr  value,  that 
they  would  be  more  ashiuned  of  employing  them  in  the  refata- 
tion  of  others  than  of  being  reliited  by  them.  I  must  further 
express  my  approval  of  your  kind  and  public-spirited  denial  of 
all  differences,  whether  of  good  aod  evil,  white  or  black,  or  any 
Other  ;  the  result  of  which  is  that,  as  you  say,  every  mouth  ia 
■topped,  not  excepting  your  own,  which  graciously  follows  the 
example  of  others ;  and  thus  all  ground  of  offense  is  taken 
■way.  Bn:  what  appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  all  is.  that 
ihia  art  and  invention  of  yours  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that 
in  a  very  short  time  it  can  be  imparted  to  any  ouei.  I  observe 
that  Cleaippus  learned  to  imitate  you  in  no  time.  Now  _„  . 
•hi*  quickness  of  aitainmenl  li  an  excellent  thing ;  but  at 
the  aame  time  I  would  advise  you  not  to  have  any  more  public 
entertain menis  ;  there  a  a  danger  that  men  may  undervalue  an 
art  which  they  have  so  easy  an  opportunity  of  learning;  the 
exhtbitioa  would  be  best  of  all,  if  the  dldcussion  were  conflited 
M  yonr  two  sekes  ;  but  if  there  must  be  an  audience,  let  him 
-.nly  be  present  who  is  willing  lo  pay  a  handsome  fee,  —  you 
AooU  be  carefiil  of  this,  —  &ud  if  you  art  wise,  you  will  alw 


bid  yoar  disciples  dlaaoufM  with  bo  ranti  \mt  joa  anil  them- 
Nlvn.  For  only  what  Is  run  is  ralunble  j  tni^  im[er,  irhioh, 
M  Fliidsr  MLfi,  ii  tba  beA  of  all  thing*,  is  nleo  tbe  chetipesL 
Aud  DOW  I  hitve  only  to  reqiieat  ihat  yuu  will  ret^eire  Cletnras 
ftnH  ms  among  your  puptU. 

tiaclt  WM  tb«  diNCBMMD,  Crito  ;  and  afler  a  r«vr  more  wonh 
had  {Mated  beCirean  ua  wo  went  «vnf.  I  hope  that  joa  will 
oaiBB  to  theiu  wiih  m*,  ginw  they  aay  that  they  are  ahle  to 
ttacti  an;  one  who  will  ^ve  them  money,  liowever  old  or 
atupii  And  oi)«  tiling  which  thay  said  I  inu«t  repeal  for  yoar 
aapecial  bei>eBt>  — ■  that  out  avan  the  buMnean  of  making  rauudj 
■aed  hiader  any  mnn  fi-om  lakitrg  in  their  wisdom  with  easu. 

Cri.  Traly,  Sowatas,  thongh  I  am  curions  Hnd  ready  to 
lOBTB,  y«C  1  fear  thai  I  am  not-  like-nrindeil  with  Enthydemtu^ 
but  oue  of  the  otlier  tort,  who.  an  you  wera  itnying,  wtrald  ratlior 
ba  refuted  by  Micb  argameiita  thnn  aim  them  in  refutation  of 
ath«rB.  And  tiiongh  1  nmy  appear  ridienhiiia  In  venturing  to 
advisQ  you,  I  thinit  that  you  any  an  welT  hmr  what  waa  said  to 
Be  by  a  niau  of  «ory  conml«nibie  pretennnnn  —  he  iraa  s  pro- 
fraaor  of  lagal  oraiory—  who  OHmit  awny  from  you  while  T  wm 
walking  up  and  down.  "  Crrto,"  said  he  to  me,  "  are  yon 
atmniUng  to  ibeie  wiaa  nm  ?  '  "  No,  litdeed,"  I  eaid  (o  him ; 
"  I  could  not  fjut  wiiliin  hearing  of  them,  (here  was  sooh  ■ 
orowd."  "  Yoa  would  have  hpard  something  wurth  hearing  if 
you  had."  "  What  was  that  ? "  I  Mid.  •'  Ymi  wottld  havB 
lieard  tbe  grealmt  mattora  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  di»co urging;'* 
"  Aiid  what  did  you  tbiiik  of  them  ?  "  I  said,  «  What  did  I 
tbinlc  of  tlicm,"  b«  oaid  ;  "  what  any  ono  would  ib'mk  of  ihem 
who  heard  tliem  talking  Donaeiiie,  and  making  uucli  ado  about 
■etJung."  Tlial  waa  the  expreaiion  which  he  used.  *  Sorely,'* 
1  (aid.  "  philoaopby  is  a  oharming  ihiog."  "  Charmmg  1 "  ba 
u.  (aid  i  "  what  simplidiy  1  philoaophj  ia  nought ;  suit  I 
tliink  that  if  you  had  bevu  preaent  you  woold  have  boon 
ashamed  of  your  tWend  —  hii  conduct  wai  so  vory  strange  lu 
placing  hinuelf  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  care  not  what  ihej 
■ay,  and  laaion  upon  every  word.  And  these,  aa  I  was  telling 
you,  are  supponed  to  be  the  mott  eminent  prof<!B»ors  of  their 
time.  But  the  intch  ia,  Crito,  that  the  niidy  and  :he  meo 
(bemaalvea  are  both  eqnally  maaa  and  ridicoloua."  Now  fail 
ceiuur«  of  tfae  pursait,  Sooratoa,  whether  coming  from  him  or 
itoK  others,  appear*  to  nM  to  be  umleserred:  but  as  to  the 
ta^opiety  of  boliUi^  a  public  diacuaaiou  with  ancfa  men,  I 
ooufeu  that  I  thought  he  waa  iu  the  right  about  that. 
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8te.  0  Crtto,  Aey  are  marrolous  moti ;  but  whM  wai  I 
|olng  to  atj?  Wlint  mRnner  of  man  was  he  who  curae  up  lA 
yon  and  wusnred  phiio»0])hy ;  was  he  im  orator  who  himself 
pTKTkefl  m  cfae  courts,  or  ah  instractor  of  orators,  who  laakea 
the  gpeccho  wittr  wliieli  they  do  battle  7 

CW.  He  wna  ceMafnIy  not  an  orslor,  arA  I  doubt  whethpr 
he  baii  ctbt  been  into  court ;  but  they  »tcy  that  he  fcnows  the 
bnnnM*,  and  is  a  clev«r  mnn,  nni}  composes  womierftil  speeches. 

Sk.  Now  I  understand.  Cn'to  ;  he  is  one  of  on  amphibious 
class,  vborn  I  iras  on  the  point  of  mentionnig  —  one  of  those 
wbom  Pfodicw  describes  as  od  the  bonier- gro and  betwecti 
[Atlcnopfters  and  slatesmi^n  —  they  think  that  they  ai^  the  wia- 
eM  of  «!!  meii,  and  that  they  are  geweralTy  esteemed  ihe  wisest ; 
THHhioj  but  the  riralry  of  tiro  philosophers  stands  hi  their  way  ; 
and  they  are  of  rfae  opinion  that  if  they  can  prove  ihe  phitoao' 
ptien  to  be  good  for  nothing,  no  one  will  dispnte  their  title  to 
Ae  pdm  of  wisdom,  tar  thit  they  sre  really  the  wisest,  although 
tft«y  are  apt  to  be  mauled  by  Eirthydemns  and  his  friend,  wh^^n 
tittj  g«t  hold  of  them  fai  conversstioD.  This  opinion  which 
th©/  entertoin  of  their  own  wisdom  i>  very  natural ;  fin-  they 
Ittve  a  cerrtnin  amount  of  philosopliy,  and  a  certain  smontit  of 
poKtical  wisdom ;  there  is  reason  in  what  lUey  say,  fbr  tliey 
■r^e  that  they  hay«  jnst  enough  of  both,  while  they  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  all  riska  and  cuotlicts  and  reap  the  thiits  of  their 
wit^m. 

Ori.  Whnt  d»  yon  i«y  of  them,  Socrates?  There  is  cer- 
aimly  aomething-  specious  to  that  notion  of  theirs. 

Soe.  Tos,  Criio,  iherv  is  more  specrousnesi  than  imlh  ;  „„. 
they  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  oP  intcrma- 
diales.  For  all  persons  or  things,  which  are  iuiermeilitila 
feutaeeii  two  other  thiogs,  and  participHBi  of  Uiem  —  if  one  of 
the«6  two  things  is  good  and  the  other  evil,  are  better  than  the 
one  and  worse  than  the  other ;  but  if  they  are  ij 
tween  two  good  things  which  do  not  tend  to  the  sa 
fall  abort  of  either  of  iheir  cumponent  elements  ti 
ment  of  their  ends.  Only  in  tlie  cnse  when  the  tw 
elemean  which  do  trot  tend  to  the  same  end'  ari 
yvtieipMnl  better  than  either.  Now  if  philosophy  a 
Mttioa  are  b»Ui  gw*d.  hut  tend  to  different  ends,  and  they  par- 
ttcif*t«  in  botb,  and  are  in  a  mean  between  them,  then  they 
■re  laltting  nonsense,  for  they  are  worse  thnn  either  ;  or,  if  the 

B  be  good  aud  lb«  other  evil,  they  am  better  than  the  on» 

d  worse  than  the  other ;  only  on  6w  siipposilion  that  they 


ne  end,  they 
I  the  attain- 
a  component 

1  evil  is  the 
ind  political 
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ftre  both  tvil  could  there  he  itny  truth  in  what  thej  eaj.  I  do 
not  tliiuk  that  ihey  will  admit  llint  their  two  pursuits  are  eith«r 
wholly  or  partly  evil ;  hut  tlie  truth  is,  ihat  theau  pbiloBopher- 
politicians  who  aim  at  l>oth  Tall  ^hort  of  liotli  iu  the  attainment 
of  thi'ir  reepectiTe  ecids,  ami  ara  reiilly  third,  although  ttuiy 
would  like  to  BtAiiit  Grst.  Thure  is  no  need,  however,  to  b« 
angry  at  this  umbitioii  of  theirs  —  they  may  In  forgiven  ihnt  j 
lor  every  mail  ought  to  he  loved  who  Buys  and  manfully  pur- 
BUcB  and  works  out  anything  which  is  at  all  like  wisdom :  At 
the  same  time  we  sliall  do  wi^U  to  aee  them  as  they  really  are. 

Ori.  I  have  ofieu  told  you.  Socrates,  that  I  am  in  a  constant 
dii&culty  about  my  two  sons.  What  am  I  to  do  with  them? 
There  is  do  hurry  about  the  younger  one,  who  is  only  a  child  ; 
but  the  other,  Critohulua,  is  getting  on,  and  neeils  some  on* 
who  will  improve  him.  I  canaut  help  thinking,  when  I  hear 
you  talk,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  uiadueKS  ia  many  of  our  anx- 
ieiios  about  our  childreu  :  in  the  first  place,  about  marrying 
a  wife  of  good  family  to  be  the  mother  of  them,  and  then  about 
beuping  up  money  for  them  —  and  yet  taking  no  care  abont 
their  educiition.  Dut  then  again,  when  I  contemplate  any  of 
^„-  those  who  pretend  to  educate  others,  I  am  amazed.  They 
all  Beem  to  me  to  be  such  outrageous  beings,  if  I  am  to 
ooufess  the  truth  :  so  thai  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  advise  the 
youth  to  study  philosophy. 

Soe.  Dear  Crito.  do  you  not  know  that  in  every  profession 
the  inferior  sort  are  numerous  and  good  for  nothing,  and  the 
good  are  few  and  beyond  all  price :  for  example,  are  not  gym- 
nastic and  rhetoric  and  money-makiug  and  the  art  of  the  gen- 
eral, noble  arts  ? 

Gri.    Ct:rtainly  they  are,  in  my  Judgment. 

Soc,  Well,  and  do  you  not  see  that  iu  each  of  these  aria 
tlie  many  are  ridicnloua  performers  ? 

fM.    Yes,  indeed,  that  Is  very  true. 

Soe.  And  wiil  you  ou  this  account  shun  all  these  purtuItB 
jourself  and  refuse  to  allow  them  (o  your  son  ? 

Cri.    That  would  not  be  reasonable,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Do  you  then  be  reasonable,  Crito,  and  do  not  mind 
whethei  the  teachers  of  philosophy  are  good  or  bad,  but  think 
only  of  Philosophy  herself.  Try  anil  examine  her  well  and 
:.rnly,  and  if  she  be  evil  seek  to  turn  uway  al!  men  from  her, 
■nd  not  your  sons  only  ;  but  if  she  be  what  1  believe  that  shi 
j,  theu  follow  her  and  serve  her,  you  and  your  housti,  aa  ths 
uylug  IB,  and  be  of  good  cheer. 


ION 
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Tbb  Ibk  Ii  dw  ifaartMt,  or  oMvly  the  shorteM,  of  lU  ili«  wrftingi 
vkiih  liAKF  ibe  tuaae  ot  PltiGa,  ■□<!  ii  ttot  Radian tlcatcd  bj  anv 
Mrlj  axiarBsl  teatimoaf,  Tko  grace  rnid  betaity  of  this  liitle  work 
mffif  Ae  o^y,  vid  ptvlmpr  a  sufBcieBt  proof  of  iu  grnuiBenrsc. 
Tb  pl«B  i*  B^pbt  a*^  >)i^  dnmatie  iateraat  toniiaw  entinly  in  the 
av«>it  bamMB  thn  dtk^  af  SocrMtn  ■&'!  Aa  traiMpu^nt  *aiiit<r 

1  <uyiika  antfaHkaa  <4  lite  ritapwxle  Ion.  Th«  theme  of  ihe 
ponMtbf  h«t«  bMD  nggntsd  by  the  possa^  oT  Xun- 
«f*VB  MHttoraUIu  (i*.  1,  !•)  !■  wUA  the  rbnpsodUis  sre  de- 
Mrfbii  b7  M^jJuwi  w  "TW^  pmciM  aboiit  the  nact  words  or 
Kbmiv  b«  MTf  falUh   tkemwbea.'     (Cf.  Ariitotle,   M«t.   xiu. 

laa  th*  ibn^mde  ba*  jsM  come  to  Athena ;  he  ka>  been  «^ibit- 
^■;  ia  Epidama  at  tke  festrnJ  of  Asctepins,  and  is  tntendinv  to  ex- 
liti»  at  tha  intival  of  Ac  l^aatiutiM*.  Saarotes  luiiniivf  am) 
•■TMB  the  rkapsode'i  art — for  ha  is  alway*  wall  dwssed  and  in 
good  cBBpa^  —  ia  iIk  comftany  of  g""^  poeM  aad  of  Homer,  who 
k  Ae  pnmtsB  ol  Omn.  1b  die  caors*  of  conversation  Ute  admission 
:•  «tiottad  frtaa  loa  tint  M»  ddll  »  matrined  to  Uoner,  and  that 
-e  knows  nothing  of  iafcte  poat^  aaiA  aa  Bs«iod  aad  Arehflocbn* ; 
;  o  brightens  up  and  i«  wideawake  when  Homer  ia  being  recil«d, 
hat  ia  apt  to  ga  to  aleap  U  lh«  nrtitatima  of  any  other  pocL  "  Atid 
fat,  naaljp  he  who  knows  tha  mperkir  ougkl  to  know  the  inferior 
also;  be  who  can  judge  of  the  good  speaker  is  able  to  jodge  of 
ifae  b«d.  Aad  poetry  is  a  whole ;  and  b«  who  j>di^  of  poet^  by 
■vias  of  an  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  of  aU  poetry."  This  Is  con* 
jfDiMt  by  the  a&alosijr  of  sculpture,  paintiDfc,  Snte~pla,7ins;,  and  ihe 
othar  Bits.  The  ar^rument  ia  at  iaat  broaght  home  to  the  miml  of 
bm,  who  a^B  how  this  eontrailtnttoD  u  la  ba  solved.  The  solution 
pren  bf  Socrates  Ja  aa  fotlowe  : 

Tha  riiapsoda  m  not  guided  by  rulea  of  art,  but  is  an  inipu'ea 
pKMn  who  dcnves  a  aiysturioiia  power  fiom  the  foet ;  and  the  poet 
a  Uba  awnner,  is  insphed  by  the  God.  The  pasta  and  their  iei- 
f  be    coaipored    to   a  chain  of   magnMia    rlnga    su» 
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[WDded  from  one  another,  and  from  a  magnet.  The  magnet  I«  tlia 
Muec,  nnd  the  lur^rc  riug  which  comea  next  id  orilvr  U  the  poet 
himxclf;  then  follow  the  rbnpNHleti  and  oclora,  who  arc  ring!  of 
infi-rior  powiT ;  and  the  lost  ring  of  all  it  the  ipectator.  Tb« 
poet  ia  the  ioFpired  interpreter  of  the  God,  and  the  rhapsode  if  U>a 
inspired  intorpn'tur  of  the  pout,  and  this  i«  the  reaaon  whjr  «ome 
[HM'ts,  like  Tynnichus,  are  ihu  authon  of  (ingle  poenu,  aod  Kim* 
rhapsodes  the  interpreters  of  single  poets. 

Ion  \»  dollglited  at  the  nolion  of  being  inspired,  and  acknowledge* 
that  he  ia  beside  hioiBelf  when  be  is  performing ;  his  eyes  rain 
teart  and  hia  hair  «tand9  on  end.  8ovral««  is  of  opinion  that  a  man 
must  bo  mod  who  buhaves  in  thia  way  at  a  fcstiTol  when  there  is  noth- 
ing to  trouhlo  him.  Ion  is  confident  that  Socrates  would  never 
think  him  mad  if  he  could  only  hear  hii  embelli«hmentfl  of  Homer. 
Socrates  asks  whether  he  can  speak  well  al>aiit  everything  in 
Homer.  "  Yea,  indeed  he  can."  '*  What  about  things  of  which  he 
ha!>  tio  knowlodgo?"  Ion  answers  that  be  con  interpret  anything 
in  Homer.  But,  rejoins  Socrates,  when  Homer  speaks  of  the  arts, 
as  for  example,  of  charioted  riving,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  prophecy, 
or  of  navigation  — will  he,  or  will  the  cbnriotoor  or  pbyiician  or 
prophet  or  pilot  be  the  better  jiuige?  Ion  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  every  man  will  jwlge  of  his  own  particular  art  better  than  tha 
rhapsode.  Uo  ititi  miuntains,  however,  that  ho  understands  the  art  of 
the  general  as  well  as  any  one.  "  Then  why  in  this  city  of  Athens,  in 
which  men  of  merit  are  alwaya  being  sought  after,  is  he  not  at  onoe 
appointed  a  general?  "  Ion  replies  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  will  not  appoint  a  foruign*>r  to  be  their  gen- 
eral. "  No,  that  is  not  the  real  reason.  But  Ion  has  long  been 
playing  tricka  mth  the  argument;  like  Proteus,  he  transforms  liim- 
scir  iDto  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  Is  at  loot  about  to  escape  in  the 
disguise  of  a  general.  Would  he  rather  bo  regarded  aa  inspired  or 
dishonest?"     Ion  eagerly  embraooe  the  alternative  of  inspiration. 

The  Ion,  like  the  other  earlier  Platonic  Dialogues,  is  a  mixture  of 
jest  and  earnest,  in  which  no  definite  renult  is  obtained,  but  some 
Socratic  or  Platonic  truths  ore  allowed  dimly  to  appear. 

The  elements  of  a  true  theory  of  poetry  ore  contained  ia  the 
notioD  that  the  poet  is  inspired.  Genius  is  often  sud  to  be  nnoon- 
scious,  or  spontaneous,  or  a  gift  of  nature :  that  genins  is  akin  to 
madness  is  a  popular  aphoriim  of  modem  limes.  The  greatest 
itrengtli  is  often  observed  to  have  an  element  of  limitation.  It  U 
said,  loo,  that  the  force  of  nature  must  have  its  way.  and  ii  in- 
capable of  correction  or  improvement.  ReAcctiens  of  this  kind  may 
have  been  pasting  before  Plato's  mind  when  he  describes  the  poet 
OS  impirod,  or  when,  a*  in  the  Apology  (S3  b,  foil.),  he  speak*  of 
poets  as  the  wont  critics  of  their  own  wriUnga —  anybody  token  al 
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nadom  fiom  the  crowd  is  a  better  interpreter  of  them  than  thef 
■re  of  themaelTes.  The/  are  sacred  persons,  ^  winged  and  holj 
things,"  who  hare  a  tonch  of  madness  in  thebr  composition  (Fhaedr. 
940  a),  and  should  be  treated  with  every  sort  of  respect  (Bep.  iiL 
198  a),  bat  not  allowed  to  lire  in  a  well-ordered  state. 

In  the  Fh)tagoras  (816  d,  foil.)  the  ancient  poets  are  recognized 
\fj  Fkotagoras  himself  as  the  original  Sophists;  and  this  fiunily 
resemblance  maj  be  traced  in  the  Ion.  The  rhapsode  belongs 
to  the  realm  of  indtation  and  of  opinion :  he  professes  to  have 
aU  knowledge,  which  is  derived  bj  him  from  Homer,  just  as  the 
Sophist  professes  to  have  all  wisdom,  which  is  oontuned  in  his  art 
of  rhetoric  Even  more  than  the  Sophist  he  is  inci^ble  of  ap> 
predating  the  commonest  logical  distinctions ;  his  great  memory  re- 
nunkably  contrasts  with  his  inability  to  fellow  the  steps  of  the  ar 
gioment.  And  in  his  highest  dramatic  flights  he  has  an  eye  to  hii 
own  gains. 

The  old  quarrel  between  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  in  the 
Bflpublic  leads  to  their  final  separation,  is  already  working  in  the 
mind  of  Plato,  and  is  embodied  by  him  in  the  contrast  between  Soc- 
rates and  Ion.  Yet,  as  in  the  Bepublic,  Socrates  shows  a  sort  of 
sympathy  with  the  poetic  nature.  Also,  the  manner  in  which  Ion  is 
affected  by  his  own  recitations  affords  a  lively  illustration  of  the 
power  which,  in  the  Bepublic  (894  folL),  Socrates  attributes  to 
dramatic  perfermances  over  the  mind  of  the  performer.  His  al- 
lusion to  his  embellishments  of  Homer,  in  which  he  declares  himself 
to  have  surpassed  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus  and  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos,  seems  to  show  that,  like  them,  he  belonged  to  the  allegor- 
ical school  of  interpreters.  The  circumstance  that  nothing  more  ia 
known  of  him  may  be  adduced  in  confirmatbn  of  the  argument  tkal 
lUs  truly  Platonic  little  work  is  not  a  fergery  of  later  times. 
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Soe.  "fT  TELCOME,  Ion.  Are  you  from  your  natiw  ally 
VV  of  Epkem? 

Jmi  No,  Soaid^s ;  but  from  ^lidnnm,  wbera  I  attmded 
the  fettiral  of  Asdepin. 

Soe.  And  do  tba  Epidauriaiu  ham  ooaloMs  of  rtupBodM  Kt 
the  festiT&l  ? 

iso.  0  yes,  and  of  all  aorta  of  mnMcal  perfortaen. 

£bc.  And  wtn  you  ono  of  the  oompMiion  —  and  did  yon 


ibn.  I  obtained  the  first  priie  of  all,  SocraMi. 

&a.  Well  <faM ;  «d  I  k^M  that  yoa  will  do  the  aann  for 
w  at  the  PaiRthaiiMB. 

litn.  And  I  will,  please  Heaven. 

StK.  I  often  envy  the  profesaion  of  a  rhapwoda.  Ion  ;  (br  yon 
IttTC  kliraya  to  wsar  An»  alotJMs,  aad  to  look  aa  beastiftil  aa  you 
tam  i»  *  part  of  yoor  art  Then,  ageio,  yoa  are  obliged  to  be 
contiAiully  in  the  compAny  of  many  good  poets;  and  eapei^ally 
a<  HooMT,  who  ia  U»  best  and  neat  divine  of  tbem ;  and  to 
undaistmd  him,  and  not  merely  leam  hia  word*  by  rote,  ia  a 
thing  graatly  to  be  envied.  And  do  man  can  be  a  rhapaode 
who  does  not  nndcrBtand  the  meeaiag  of  the  poet.  For  tba 
rittpaocte  onght  to  interpret  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  hia  hearers, 
and  fa*  oaoDol  do  tiiia  well  unleaa  he  know*  what  he  meana. 
All  thia  ia  gimUy  to  be  eimed. 

J)M.  That  ia  true,  Sotratea ;  and  that  hna  certainly  bem  the 
moat  troublesome  part  of  my  art ;  and  I  beliere  thai  I  can 
■peak   about   Homer  better  than  any  nan;  and  that  milher 
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Metrodonu  of  LampBueuR,  nor  SteBimbrotiu  of  Tluwoa,  nor 
Glaucon,  uor  aiiy  uiie  eli«  that  ever  wut,  had  as  good  ideal 
about  Horoer  as  I  have,  or  aa  many  of  CheiD. 

Soe.  I  uiu  glad  to  be^r  ihat,  lou  ;  for  I  see  that  70U  will  not 
refuse  to  acquaint  me  niih  them. 

Ion,  Certainly,  Socrates ;  you  ought  to  bear  my  embellisli- 
ments  of  Hornet  1  think  that  the  Ilomeridae  *bould  giro  ma 
a  golileu  crown  aa  a  reward  for  Uiem. 

.„.        Soc.  I  shall   take  an  opportunity  of  hearing  them  at 
some  future  time.     But  juat  now  I  should  like  to  aak  you 
a  question  :  Do«s  your  art  extend  to  Hesiod  and  Arctulochus, 
or  to  Homer  only  ? 

loru  To  Momer  only;  and  that  appeara  to  me  to  be  quite 
enough. 

Soe.  Are  there  any  tbingB  about  nhiuh  Homer  and  HeMod 
agree? 

Ion.  Yes ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a  good  many. 

Soc.  And  can  you  interpret  better  what  Homer  says,  or  what 
Uesiod  aays,  about  these  matters  in  which  they  agree  ? 

Ion.  I  can  interpret  them  equally  well,  Socrates,  where  tbej 
agree. 

Soc.  But  what  about  matMra  in  which  they  do  not  agree  ?  — 
for  example,  about  divination,  of  which  both  Homer  and  Hoaiod 
have  something  to  say. 

laa.  Very  true, 

Soe.  Well  now,  would  you  or  a  good  prophet  be  a  batter  in- 
terpreter of  what  these  two  poeti  say,  whether  they  agroe  Or 
diasgree,  about  divination  ? 

Ion.  A  prophet. 

Soe.  But  if  you  were  a  prophet,  would  yoa  not  be  abla  to 
interpret  them  when  they  disagree  as  well  aa  when  they  agree  ? 

Ion.  Clearly. 

Soe.  Well  tbeo,  how  come  yoa  to  have  this  skill  aboat 
Homer,  but  not  about  Hesiod  or  the  other  poeta  ?  Doe*  not 
Homer  sjieak  of  the  same  themes  which  all  other  poets  handlo  7 
b  not  war  his  great  argument  7  and  does  he  not  apeak  of  ha- 
nian  society  and  of  intercourse  of  men,  good  and  bad.  skilled 
and  nnskilled,  and  of  the  gods  conversing  with  one  another  and 
with  mankind,  and  about  what  happeua  iu  heaven  and  in  the 
world  below,  and  the  generations  of  gods  and  heroes  7  Are  not 
these  the  themes  of  which  Homer  wngs  F 

Ion.    Very  true,  Socralas. 
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Sue.  And  do  not  the  other  poels  sing  of  the  Mine  ? 
bit.   Tea,  Socrates  ;  but  not  in  the  same  way  aa  Homer. 
Soe.    What  I  Ln  a  worse  way  ? 

&«.   And  Homer  is  better? 

Xon.    Ue  is  incomparably  better. 

Soe.  And  yet  surely,  my  dear  friend  Ion,  iu  n  diacnnioD 
arithmetic,  where  mnny  people  are  speaking,  and  some 
one  pereon  speaks  better  thsa  the  rest,  any  one  can  judge  irho 
ii  the  good  apeaker  P 

Soc.  And  he  who  jud;!:eB  of  ihe  good  will  be  ihe  same  as  ha 
iriio  judges  of  the  bad  speakers  F 

J(m.    The  same. 

Soe,    And  he  will  be  the  arithmetician  ? 
JSw.   Tes. 

Soe.  Well,  aud  in  discuBsions  about  the  wholesomenesa  of 
food,  when  many  persons  are  speaking,  and  otie  speaks  better 
than  the  rest,  will  he  who  recognizes  the  better  speaker  be  a 
different  person  from  tiim  who  recogoixts  the  worse,  or  tha 
aame? 

Ion.    Clearly  the  same. 

•Sac.    And  who  is  he,  and  what  is  his  name  7 

Ion.   A  physician. 

Soe,    And  speaking  generally,  iu  all  discussions  in  which  the 
nlgeat  is  the  same  and  many  men  are  speaking,  \ 
he  who  knows  the  good  know  the  bad  speaker  also  ?     Or 
if  be  does  not  know  the  bad,  neither  will  he  know  the  good. 

bn.   True. 

Soe.    Is  not  the  same  person  skillful  in  both  ? 

•Sac.  And  you  say  that  Homer  and  the  oiher  poets,  such  aa 
Beuod  and  Archiloclius,  speuk  uf  the  snme  things,  although  QOt 
in  the  same  wny  -,  but  the  one  speaks  well  aud  the  other  uot  so 
*r«U? 

Ion.    Tes ;  and  I  am  right  iu  saying  thaL 

Soe.  And  if  you  know  the  good  speaker,  you  would  alio 
know  that  the  inferior  speakers  are  inferior  ? 

Ion,    That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then,  my  dear  friend,  can  I  be  c 
Ion  ia  equally  skilled  iu  Homer  and  ic 
kitwf If  acknowledges  thai  the  same  peri<ou  will  he  a  good  jodp 
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i^taken  in  snying  that 
other  poets. 


of  all  tlioflfl  w!k7  spent  of  the  ssme  Qmga ;  and  that  nhooat  ill 
po«ti  Ao  ipoiHt  of  ilie  «irm«  things? 

Ion.  Whnt  ihoi],  Socrates,  is  the  reason  why  I  k»€  iitDention 
niid  go  to  sleep  and  bitve  abHn]ute^^  do  ideas,  nben  any  one 
sipeake  of  aiij  other  poot ;  but  when  Homer  iK  nwtitJoneit.  1 
wake  up  ni  ouite  aud  urn  all  nttention  and  have  plenty  to  my? 

Soc.  Thn,  my  fi-fend,  th  emity  etplatned.  No  ome  can  fail 
to  MO  ih«t  yew  ffpesk  of  Homer  not  hy  any  art  or  knowlerfgw 
If  yuo  were  able  ti>  Rpoalt  of  him  by  nrfe*  of  nrt,  you  wourd 
have  been  able  lu  spenk  of  sll  other  poeU,  for  poetry  is  a 
whole. 

fm.   Tas. 

iStie.  And  when  any  one  ncqatra*  any  oth&r  art  as  a  whnte, 
the  same  may  be  said  of  them.  Would  you  like  me  to  etphiu 
my  meaning.  Ion? 

fort.  Yen,  inHee^l,  Socralex  i  I  wish  that  you  WOttld  :  for  I 
lore  to  hear  yoii  wire  nwii  talk. 

Soe.  1  wmli.  Fo",  th'rt  wn  wnh!  be  indy  oalled  »ri»c :  but 
the  tnrttt  la  that  you  rhapsodes  and  oeioni,  «nd  (he  poetir  whose 
TBrees  yon  mag,  are  wi<e ;  and  T  am  a  common  man.  wlio  only 
epeaks  Ihe  Inith.  For  do  but  consider  what  a  very  comraoD 
and  trivial  thing  this  is,  which  I  have  s«W  —  a  thing  wliieft  any 
mau  might  say ;  ttmt  when  ■  aaax  haa  nHjoired  a  knowledge  of 
K  whole  art,  the  inquiry  into  good  nod  bad  is  cnie  and  the  same. 
Let  as  tJiiuh  aftout  this  ;  h  not  Cfce  art  of  pamlmg  a  whole  7 

loM.    Yee. 

Soe.  And  there  are  and  hare  been  ninij  {uuntarr  good  add 
bad? 

Ion.    Yea. 

Soe.  And  did'  yon  erer  know  any  owe  who  wm  ekilMit  in 
pointing  out  the  excellences  and  defecta  of  Potygnottia  the  »0D 
.„„  of  Aglaophon,  bnt  incapable  of  eritici«ing  other  pmnters  ; 
and  when  the  work  of  any  other  painter  wa»  prodnood, 
vent  to  ateep  sod  was  at  a  loss  and  had  no  kltms  ;  bnt  wtien 
he  had  lo  pvo  his  opinion  about  Polygnotus,  or  whoever-  the 
piiint«r  miglit  be,  woke  np  aM  was  atlentne  and  had  plenty  lo 
nr? 

Ion.    No  indeed,  I  never  did. 

Soe.  Or  did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  m  sen!trture,  who 
WHS  skillffal  In  esponmling  the  merits  of  Daodaln*  Lh.i  son  of 
Motion,  or  of  Epeias  the  son  of  Panopeus,  or  of  Tbeodoms  tm 
fcraba,  or  of  some  other  imffvldnal  sculptor ;  but  whei^  tha 
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vwlto  af  oAef  Hnlpton  were  prodaoed,  ma  at  a  Idm  ami  wnM 
Id  s!w[i  anJ  hui]  uoiliiog  to  «»;  ? 

Iim.  No  iiideeii,  I  never  did. 

jbr.  And  if  I  am  not  mistuken,  yon  Dover  met  willi  kn^  on« 
■nroog  llalc-plsyere  or  faarp-plttjera  or  singers  ro  the  harp  of 
rinipsode^  wfao  vras  alite  lo  discoarse  of  O'ympus  or  Thanijraa 
or  Orpheus,  or  Phemioa  ihe  rhapsode  of  Ittiaca,  but  waa  at  a 
loas  when  he  came  to  !>pe»k  of  Ion  of  Ephesos,  and  had  no  no- 
Con  of  hiB  merits  or  defei.'ts  ? 

Jim.  I  catinol  deny  that,  Socrales.  Nevertheless  I  am  con- 
■dona  in  my  own  self  that  I  do  speaK  better  aiid  hnve  more  to 
My  ^xiut  nomer  than  any  other  man,  and  this  b  the  general 
Option.  But  I  do  not  speak  eqoally  well  aboiii  others :  tetf 
me  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Soe.  I  perceive.  Ion  :  asd  I  will  proceed  to  explain  to  yati 
wtwt  I  hoagme  to  he  the  reason  of  this.  Tliis  gift  which  yoo 
bate  of  speaking  eEcelleiicTy  about  Homer  b  not  an  art,  but,  as 
I  w»iB  jmt  eaying,  an  inspimtion  :  there  is  a  divinity  moving 
yon,  tike  ihal  hi  the  stone  which  Euripides  calls  a  magnet,  but 
which  is  commonly  known  as  the  stone  of  Heraclea.  For  that 
stone  not  only  attracts  iron  rings,  but  also  imports  to  them  a 
■milar  power  of  attracting  other  rings ;  and  sometimes  you 
nay  sev  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron  and  rings  sB'<pendeii  fVom 
mt  another  so  aa  to  form  quite  a  long  chain  :  and  all  of  them 
derive  dieir  power  of  suspension  from  the  oii^'inal  stone.  Now 
thn  is  like  the  Muse,  who  first  gives  to  men  inspiration  herself: 
md  from  theee  inspired  persons  a  chain  of  other  jierson*  is 
■nspended,  who  take  the  inspiration  from  tbem.  For  all  good 
poeia,  epic  as  well  as  lyric,  compose  their  beautifut  poems  not 
a«  works  of  art,  but  because  they  are  inspired  and  possessed 
And  OS  the  Coryhantian  revelers  when  they  clancu  are  ^ba 
nor  in  their  right  mind,  so  the  lyric  poets  are  not  in  their 
right  mind  when  they  are  composing  their  beautiful  strains  i 
but  when  I^IHng  under  the  power  of  music  and  metre  tliey  are 
inspireil  and  possessed :  like  Bucchic  maidens  who  draw  milk 
and  honey  from  the  rivers,  when  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  Dionysus,  but  not  when  they  are  in  their  right  mind.  And 
As  Boul  of  the  lyric  poet  does  the  same,  as  ihey  thennselves  tell 
n;  fbr  they  tell  us  that  they  gather  their  strains  froio  himeyi'd 
fbont^s  out  of  the  gardens  and  delU  of  the  Muses  ;  thithop 
!fte  the  bees,  they  wing  their  way.  And  this  is  true.  For  the 
~t  a  light  aLd  winged  and  holy  thing,  and  there  is  no  in- 
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TeDlioD  in  him  UDtil  he  hns  been  inspired  aud  ia  oat  of  hk 
■eDBes,  and  ifae  iriiiid  ia  no  longer  in  him :  when  he  hm  not  U- 
Ittined  to  this  state,  lie  u  ponerloas  and  lb  unable  to  uLier  iua 
oracles.  Many  are  tlie  noble  words  in  whii^h  poeu  speak  of 
Hctions  like  your  own  words  ubuuC  Homer  ;  but  they  do  not 
Bpeak  of  them  by  any  rules  of  art :  only  when  they  make  that 
to  which  the  muae  impels  them  ure  their  iaveutioiis  inspired  j 
and  ihen  one  of  them  will  make  ditliyramhs,  another  hymns  of 
prniae,  another  choral  elrainx,  another  epic  or  inmblc  verses  — 
and  he  who  is  good  Rt  one  is  not  gi>o<1  at  any  other  kind  of 
verse :  Tur  uot  by  nrt  tluea  the  pout  einK-  but  by  power  divine. 
Had  he  learned  by  rules  of  art,  he  would  hnve  known  how  to 
■peuk,  not  of  one  theme  only,  hut  of  all  j  aud  therefore  God 
takes  away  the  minds  of  poets,  and  usee  them  as  bis  miuistera, 
as  he  also  uses  diviners  and  holy  propheti,  in  order  that  we 
who  hear  them  may  know  that  they  sj>eak  not  of  Ibemselvei 
who  utter  these  priceless  words  in  a  state  of  uncuuaciousness, 
but  that  God  is  the  speaker,  and  that  throug!)  them  he  is  con- 
versing with  u*.  And  Tyiinichiia  the  Chalcidian  afforda  a  atrik- 
ing  instance  of  what  I  am  saying :  he  wrote  nothing  that  any 
one  would  care  to  remember  but  tlie  famous  picau  which  is  in 
every  one'a  mouth,  and  is  one  of  the  fiueat  poems  ever  written, 
knd  is  certainly  an  invention  of  the  Bluses,  as  he  himself  sayt. 
For  in  this  way  the  God  would  seem  to  indicate  to  us  and  not 
allow  us  to  doubt  that  these  beautiful  poems  are  not  human  or 
the  work  of  man,  but  divine  and  Uio  word  of  God  i  and  that 
the  poets  are  only  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  by  whom  they 
are  severally  possessed.  Was  not  this  the  lesson  which  the 
God  intended  to  leach  when  by  the  mouth  of  the  worst  of  poeta 
,„,    he  aang  the  best  of  songs  ?     Am  I  not  right,  Ion  ? 

Ion.  Yea,  indeed,  Socrates,  1  feel  that  you  are  i  for 
your  worda  touch  my  soul,  and  I  am  perauaded  somehow  that 
gooil  poets  are  the  ia'pired  interpretera  of  the  gods. 

Soe.  And  you  rhapaodists  are  the  interpreters  of  the  poeta  ? 

Ion.  That  ugain  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  you  are  the  interpreters  of  interpretera  P 

M>n.  Precisely 

Soc,  I  wish  yuu  would  frankly  tell  me.  Ion,  what  I  am  going 
to  ask  of  yun  :  When  you  produce  the  greatest  efiect  npou  th« 
apeclators  in  ciie  redtation  of  some  utriking  passage,  such  as  tha 
apparition  of  Odysseus  leaping  forth  on  the  floor,  reoognited  hy 
the  initora  and  catling  bii  arrows  at  hia  feet,  or  the  deacriptioa 


toy. 
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of  Adtfllew  rnaluDg  at  Hector,  or  the  Borroirs  of  Andromoclia, 
Hecaba,  or  Priam,  are  you  in  jour  right  mind  ?  Ar«  yon 
not  carried  ont  of  jonrsdf,  na<l  does  not  your  eool  io  an  ecstasy 
Man  to  be  nnionp  the  perwiD.t  or  places  of  which  ihe  ia  epeak- 
'  r  they  are  in  Ithaca  or  in  Troy  or  whalerer  may  be 
s  of  the  poom  ? 

lat  proof  strikes  home  to  me,  Socrates.  For  I  mast 
that  at  the  ule  of  piiy  my  eyes  are  filled  with  teara,  and 
when  I  speak  of  horrors,  my  hair  aCnnds  on  end  and  my  heart 
throbs. 

Soe.  Well.  Ion.  and  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  man  who  at  k 
sacrifice  or  festival,  when  he  is  dressed  in  holiday  attire,  and 
hw  gold  crnwDs  npon  his  head,  of  which  nobody  has  robbed 
ImD.  appears  weeping  or  ponie-stridcen  in  the  preseuoe  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  friendly  &ces,  when  there  is  no  one 
■poiling  or  wronging  him  ;  is  he  ia  hia  right  miod  or  is  ba 
not? 

ioM.  No  indeed,  Socraies,  I  most  say  that  strictly  speaking 
be  is  not  in  his  right  mind. 

Soe.  Anil  are  yoa  aware  that  yon  pradnce  similar  effects  on 
most  of  (he  spectators? 

tail.  Yes  indeed,  I  am ;  for  I  look  down  upon  them  from  tba 
■tjige,  and  behuld  the  Tarions  emotions  of  pity,  wonder,  stern- 
iMMS,  stamped  upon  their  counwnances  when  t  am  speaking; 
and  I  am  obliged  to  aiteod  lo  them ;  for  unless  I  make  them 
ory  I  myself  shall  not  laugh,  and  if  I  make  them  laugh,  I  shaU  , 
do  anything  but  laugh  myself  when  the  hoar  of  payment  s 
rires. 

Soe.  Do  you  know  that  the  speciator  is  the  last  of  the  ring! 
which,  as  I  am  saying,  derive  ilieir  power  from  the  original 
nagnet ;  and  the  rhapsode  like  yourself  an'l  ihe  Msiors  are  in- 
termediate link!!,  snd  the  poet  himself  is  the  first  link  of  ,_. 
all  ?  And  through  all  the^e  the  God  swnys  the  souls  of 
men  in  any  direction  which  he  pleases,  and  makes  one  man 
hang  down  from  another.  There  is  also  a  chain  of  danoers  and 
masters  and  undermasiers  of  bands,  who  are  suspended  at  the 
nde.  and  are  the  rings  whicli  hang  from  the  AIu»e.  And  every 
puel  has  a  muse  from  whom  he  i^  suspended,  and  by  whom  he 
ii  aaid  (o  be  posseesed.  which  is  nearly  the  some  thiu<! ;  for  ha 
i>  taken  possesion  of.  And  from  these  first  nngt.  which  trw 
Ihe  poeU,  depeud  others,  some  deriving  their  impiration  froai 
Orplieaa,  others  from  Muaaeus;    but  the  greater  nomber  an 
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I  and  bpld  by  Homar.  Of  which  IsUar  70a  are  turn, 
I«n,  —  pOBstigied  by  Uomeir ;  nnd  when  aiiy  ons  rt^eaU  Uw 
V9raM  of  uiotber  poet  you  go  to  •loep,  Biid  know  not  whiU 
to  My ;  but  when  any  cue  recites  n  UraJn  uf  tlonter  you  m^ 
up  in  «  momest.  aiiil  yonr  kdhI  Iwpa  wiihio  yoa,  an')  yon  bnrm 
plenty  10  say,  for  not  by  iirt  or  knowledge  about  Ilamar  do  yuu 
Bay  what  you  aay,  bnt  by  rlivine  Uvpiration  and  by  poatciisiM)  ; 
just  aa  (he  fbtc ler»  too  have  a  (foitk  peruepdoa  of  that  atrun 
only  whiali  w  nppmpriatfld  tn  the  Goil  by  whom  they  are  (kio- 
aesBei!.  anil  Imve  plenty  of  iliini^B  and  wordu  for  thut.  but  take 
no  heed  of  any  other.  Anil  yoa  100,  Ion,  whoD  the  ntkrue  of 
Iloiner  ii  meationad  knve  pimty  (o  any,  aod  nothing  10  any  of 
others.  And  the  reunNi  ol'  this  ia,  tliat  ynu  proiae  Homer  not 
by  ait  but  by  divine  iaafiimtion :  aad  iJiia  is  lite  anawcr  la  yoitr 
quMtion. 

/on.  That  ii  good,  Socrates  ;  and  yet  1  doubt  wholber  you 
will  ever  have  eloiiiietice  enough  to  pcrHnude  me  that  I  praiaa 
IImdw  only  when  I  am  mnd  mud  ]KMBUBBed  ;  and  if  yon  uonld 
hear  me  epeak  of  him  I  am  aure  iiiai  y»u  wi^tild  noT«r  tbiok 
tbat. 

Soc.  I  BhouM  like  very  rnuoh  to  hear  you,  bal  not  nnlil  you 
Imtu  •oflwared  a  qneetion  whieh  1  hare  lu  at«L  On  wbiit  part 
of  Homer  do  you  iipeiik  w«ll  ?  —  net  mraiy  abont  «v«ry  part  ? 

hn.  There  is  no  part,  Soerai«s,  abont  wliieh  1  do  not  apaak 
well :   of  that  I  can  B»suro  yen. 

Soe.  Surely  not  about  thiugs  in  Homer  of  whteh  you  ha** 
DO  knowledge  I* 

/on.  And  what  is  there  of  nhich  Homer  speaks  of  whicb  I 
have  no  knowledge  f 

,  „_        Soe.  Why  1  dow  not  Homer  epoak  in  mnny  poss^^a 
aboat  arts?     For  exmnfile,  about  driring;  if  1  eaa  only 
remember  the  lines  I  will  rofiUBt  them. 

Ion.   I  reiBi'mber,  aod  will  repeat  tbem. 

Soc.  T«'ll  me,  then,  wliat  Meetor  aaya  to  Antilochna,  Ua  ton, 
whare  he  teU?  him  to  be  careAil  of  the  bend  at  the  bomo-roM 
iu  honor  of  Patrocloa. 

/m.  "  Bend  (grntlf."  \m  ■>;*,  "  in  til*  palbbn)  elurlot  lo  Uie  left  oT  tlxm,  lA 

f|ive  lh«  bone  on  ihc  right  hand  >  Unicb  of  lUe  whip,  ind  about  ~ui(l  U  tbt  ma* 
time  BjiukAi  h^t  rdn.  And  vh«i  yoa  an  tl  th«  f;aai,  Ist  Ikt  left  bone  dnv  u^kr 
)«t  «o  that  ttia  mm  at  Uw  wiU-htwikU  lAiM  amr  not  ma  —etu  la  Uxtk  tU 
■iklBltj;  (Dd  knp  from  oUbiiiif  Ilia  rtone."  ' 
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Soe,  Knoiigh.  Noir,  Ton,  will  the  chnrioteer  or  ibe  ^jii' 
dan  be  ibe  Jbetier  judf[e  of  ttw  propristy  of  tibcM  iioM. 

Jo*.  The  charioteer,  clearly. 

&c.  And  will  the  reasoD  be  that  this  i«  his  art,  or  will  thara 
b«  aoj  oUier  reaaoa  7 

hv.  No,  thnt  will  be  the  reason. 

Soe.  And  evcrj  art  is  appoiiilod  by  God  to  hava  koowMgn 
of  s  oerUui  work;  for  tbal  irbicb  ve  know  by  ike  ut  of  the 
ptkit  we  do  not  know  by  the  art  of  motUciue  F 

/on.  Cerisinly  Dor. 

5«!.  Nor  do  we  know  by  the  arl  of  the  car^ieaEer  that  wbioh 
we  know  by  Uie  »n  of  loadiclne  ? 

Jan.  CertHtnly  not. 

Six.  Anil  thU  is  true  of  all  ibu  ails;  lb«t  wtnoh  we  know 
with  one  art  we  do  uot  kiioiv  wttli  the  other  ?  But  let  me  pref- 
moe  lliia  questiou  by  aiiotlier  :  Yuu  odinit  tfant  tb«ra  are  di^er- 
eooea  of  artt  ? 

Ton.  Tea. 

Sue.  You  would  argue,  a»  I  sb'iuM,  that  when  the  Bubject  of 
kiu>wle>l£B  ia  diSBrfinU  Uie  atc  i»  'lioo  diSareiU  7 

Soc.  Yes  ;  for  wixeJy,  if  the  *uliject  of  kaoirlol^  were  *• 
Mine,  iherc  would  b«  uo  meautiig  in  utying  that  the  arts  were 
difl^reol. —  if  they  both  ji»ve  iko  aame  kaowleilxe-  For  esnoH 
pie.  I  kuow  that  Itcre  are  Gve  pagers,  hulJ  yuu  know  (he  aane. 
Aitd  if  I  were  to  ask  wJielher  I  and  y<)u  becaoK  aaqii«i>itBd  with 
this  faa  by  tlie  help  of  the  Kime  inieiioe  of  viiiuKetic,  ]h»u  wotild 
kdtnovleil^e  thai  we  duj? 

jbn.  Yw. 

Soe.  Tell  me.  then,  what  I  wne  got«g  b>  Mk  you  just  »»w, 
—  whether  this  hulds  iiuivergally  ?     Must  the  sanie  art     .^ 
hare  the  Mine  #ulyect  of  koowiedge,  and  any  otkeM  )uiv« 
olber  MibjecU  of  knowie<lge  ? 

/nk  Tliat  is  my  opinioD,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  has  oo  knowledge  of  a  parTiciilar  art  will 
have  BO  right  jndgment  of  the  sayings  and  doiugs  of  that  artF 

jMi.  TIhu  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  which  will  be  a  better  judge  of  the  linea  of 
Bmar  wfaid  yoc  were  reciting,  you  or  the  charioteer  ? 

bn.  The  i^arioteer. 

Soe.  Wliy,  yes,  because  yon  are  a   rhapsodn  and  not  a  char- 
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Ton,  T«& 

Soc.  And  the  art  of  the  rhapsode  is  different  from  that  of  tlM 
charioteer  ? 

hn.  Yea. 

Soe.  And  if  of  a  different  knowledge,  then  a  knowledge  of 
different  matters? 

Soe.  You  know  the  paMage  in  nbich  Hecameda  the  concu- 
bine of  Nestor  Is  described  as  giving  to  the  wounded  Machaon 
a  posset.  a»  he  nays.  — 

"UadewiUiPnimnliui  wlnai  uid  ihe  gnl«l  cheewoT  ic<»l'i  milk  with  >  bnMS 
•alfe,  ud  tt  hli  dda  then  vu  u  onion  •rhicb  glm  ■  nliih  bo  driak."  < 

Would  you  say  now  that  the  art  of  Uie  rhapaodo  or  the  art  of 
medicine  was  hotter  able  to  judge  of  these  lines  ? 
Ion.  the  art  of  medicine. 
•S^.  And  when  Homer  says,  — 

I  laadMi  pliimmBt,  whlBti,  wt  In  tlw  bora 


will  the  art  of  the  fiaherman  or  of  the  rhapsode  be  bailor 
able  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these  Ihiea  ? 

Ion.  Clearly,  SocraMs,  the  Hrt  of  the  fisherman. 

Soe.  Come  now,  suppose  that  you  were  to  say  to  me :  Since 
yon,  Socrates,  are  able  to  assign  ditferent  passages  in  Homer  to 
their  corresponding  arts,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  what  are 
the  passages  the  excellence  of  which  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  tho 
prophet  and  propiieiic  art,  and  you  shull  see  how  readily  and 
truly  I  will  answer  you.  For  there  are  many  such  paasnges, 
particularly  in  the  Odysee ;  as,  for  eiam|)le,  the  passage  in  which 
TbeoclymeiiaH  of  the  house  of  Melampua  says  to  the  suitors :  — ■ 

itaa  ••  Wratebad  men !  wbit  li  1»ppen1nK  In  jva 7  Tdu  hadi  and  jour  h« 
and  Tonr  llmbt  nnd«niaMh  ■»  ■broodadln  nl^ht;  and  tliCTOia  oriiirncntiliaa 
bonl*  forth,  uid  jonr  ohcek*  an  wet  with  Uan.  Aiid  ths  Hitibuh  !■  tull,  and  Uk 
•wrt  !•  full,  of  gh«la  deaseDding  Into  tha  darknoM  of  Enbiu,  and  tha  ma  haa 
p«riitud  oat  of  haaTBD,  and  an  inHl  mlat  ia  ipnad  abroad."  ■ 

And  there  are  many  such  passives  In  the  Iliad  also ;  as  for 
exnraple  in  the  description  of  the  battle  neiir  the  rampart,  where 

»  Ai  Ihef  mra  w?a  to  poa  Ch«  ditnh,  then  oame  (o  tham  an  oow  i  a  sosriag 
n|^  holding  bacii  th«  people  on  tha  Wl,  ban  a  hu^  bloody  dragon  in  hla  UIi)a% 
MUI  Urlng  sod  panting;  nor  hwl  hs  jet  niigned  tha  atrlle,  for  ha  bent  baek  and 
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ttt  1M  wliidi  affiled  him  oo  the  bwait  by  tlie  n^ek,  tod  lie  In  pafai  kl 
from  Urn  to  the  pmmd  into  the  midrt  of  the  moltitQde.    And  the  engle,  wMl 
borne  afiur  on  the  wingi  of  the  wind.**  ^ 


These  are  the  sort  of  things  which  I  should  say  that  the 
prophet  ought  to  consider  and  detennine. 

ion.  And  jou  are  qaite  right,  Socrates,  in  saying  that. 

Soe.  Yes,  Ion,  and  jou  are  right  also.  And  as  I  have  sa* 
leeied  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssee  for  you  passages  which  de- 
Bcribe  the  office  of  the  prophet  and  the  physician  and  the  fisher- 
man, do  you,  who  know  Homer  so  much  better  than  I  do.  Ion, 
•elect  for  me  passages  which  relate  to  the  rhapsode  and  the 
rhapsode's  art,  and  which  the  rhapsode  ought  to  examine  and 
judge  of  better  than  other  men. 

Ion,  All  passages,  I  should  say,  Socrates. 

Soc  Not  all.  Ion,  surely.  Have  you  already  forgotten  what 
joa  were  saying  ?    A  rhapsode  ought  to  have  a  better  memory. 

Ion.  Why,  what  am  I  forgetting  ? 

Soe.  Do  you  not  remember  that  you  declared  the  art  of  .^ 
the  rhapsode  to  be  different  from  the  art  of  the  charioteer? 

Ion.  Yes,  I  remember. 

Soe.  And  you  admitted  that  being  different  they  would  havt 
dfiflferent  subjects  of  knowledge  ? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  upon  your  own  showing  the  rhapsode,  and  the 
art  of  the  rhapsode,  will  not  know  everything. 

Ion.  I  dare  say,  Socrates,  that  there  may  be  exceptions. 

Soe*  You  mean  to  say  that  he  will  not  know  the  subjects  of 
the  other  arts.  As  he  does  not  know  all  of  them,  which  of 
them  will  he  know  ? 

Icn.  He  will  know  what  a  man  ought  to  say  and  what  a 
woman  ought  to  say,  and  what  a  freeman  and  what  a  slave 
ought  to  say,  and  what  a  ruler  and  what  a  subject. 

Soe.  Do  you  mean  that  a  rhapsode  will  know  better  than  the 
pilot  what  the  ruler  of  a  sea-tossed  vessel  ought  to  say  ? 

Ion.  No ;  the  pilot  will  know  that  best 

Soe.  Or  will  the  rhapsode  know  better  than  the  physidan 
what  the  ruler  of  a  sick  man  ooght  to  say  ? 

Ion.  He  will  not 

Soe.  But  he  will  know  what  a  slave  ought  to  say  ? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Soe.  Suppose  the  slave  to  be  a  cowherd ;  the  rhapsode  will 

ain  toe. 


know  hciU:T  Hv.m  tlio  oowhei'i]  wlmt  lie  ought  to  aay  Id  ord«r  lo 

•oothe  tho  ntge  of  iiifuriftteil  cowa? 


vill  know  whiit  a  spin  Ding- woman  ought  to  tay 
"  of  wool  ? 


V  wtiat  a  general  ought  to  eaj  when 
art  of  thing  which  the   rhapsode  will 


Ion.  Nil,  he  y 

Soe,   Itul  lie  n 
al»ut  ihu  workJD 

Im.   No. 

SiH^.  But  ho  will  kn< 
eiliortiiig  his  Boliliera  ? 

Ion.  Yes,  that  is  tlitt 
know. 

Soe.  Well,  bnt  is  the  art  of  the  rhapsode  the  art  of  ihe  gen- 
einl? 

Ion.  I  am  sure  tlial  I  should  know  what  a  general  ought  lo 
•ay. 

Soe.  ■>Vhy,  yes.  Ion,  because  you  may  possibly  have  a  knowl- 
edgu  (if  the  general's  art ;  au'l  you  may  aUo  liave  a  knowledge 
of  horsemunchip  as  well  as  of  the  lyre:  in  thai  ease  you  wouM 
know  wlien  horses  were  welt  or  ill  managed.  But  auppos*  I 
were  to  Hsk  you  :  By  tfie  help  of  wliich  an.  Ion,  ilo  you  know 
whether  horse*  are  well  managed,  hy  your  skill  ns  a  borseinaii 
or  as  a  performer  on  (he  lyri', —  %vhat  would  you  answer  ? 

Inn.  I  rhould  rt-ply,  as  a  liurseman. 

Si>e.  And  if  you  judged  of  perfcirmerg  on  the  lyre,  you  would 
adroit  that  you  judged  of  them  as  performora  on  the  lyre,  and 
not  as  fanrsemen? 

Ion.  Yes. 

Hoc,  And  in  jud-nog  of  iho  general's  art,  do  you  judge  of 
th«t  as  a  RBuer.il  or  a  rhupswle  ? 

fan.  Tlial  nppeiirs  to  uie  to  l>e  all  <ine. 
,,  Soe.    What  do  you  mean  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  thai 

the  url  of  thtt  rlmpsode  and  of  the  generni  is  the  same  ? 

Ion.    Yes,  one  and  tlie  same. 

Soe,  Then  be  who  is  a  good  rhapsode  is  also  a  good  gen- 
wnl? 

I'in.   Cerliiinly,  Socrates, 

Soe,   And  he  who  is  a  good  general  ia  also  a  good  ihapsode  ? 

Ian.  No  ;  I  don't  aay  ihnU 

Soe,  Hat  you  did  say  that  he  who  is  a  good  rhapsods  if  alM 
■  good  general  ? 

Ion.  Certaiidy, 

Soe.  And  you  are  the  liest  of  Hellenic  rhapsodes  7 

Jm.    Far  the  best,  Sucrat«B. 


d^  AaA  we  J9^  the  best  gWMril,  Ion? 

Jbtu  To  be  sare,  Soqrates;  and  Hom^  yms  mj  no^Mtor. 

fSbfr  ]B)at  then,  Jon,  wbiit  ip  tbe  nam^  of  goo^eM  qui  be  the 
reaacm  wliu  jon,  wl^  are  tl^  b^st  of  generals  as  well  as  the  hes^ 
of  rhapsodes  in  all  Hellas,  go  about  as  a  rhapsode  instead  of  b%t 
ing  a  general  ?  Do  yon  think  that  the  HeUoDes  want  a  rhap- 
sode with  his  golden  crown,  and  do  not  want  a  general  ? 

Jim,  Why,  Socrates,  the  reason  is,  that  my  ooonUymen,  the 
Bphesians,  are  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  Athens,  and  don't 
need  a  general ;  and  you  and  Sparta  are  not  likely  to  have  me^ 
for  joo  think  that  you  have  enough  generals  of  your  own. 

Socm  Mj  good  Ion,  did  you  never  hear  of  ApoUodoms  of 
Cyaicus? 

ibn.  Who  may  he  be  ? 

Soe.  One  who,  though  a  foreigner,  has  often  been  diosen 
iheoT  genera]  by  the  Athenians :  and  there  is  Phanosthenes  of 
Andros,  and  Heraclides  of  Clazomenae,  whom  they  have  also 
appointed  to  the  command  of  their  armies,  and  to  other  offices, 
although  aliens,  after  they  had  shown  their  merit  And  will 
they  not  choose  Ion  the  Ephesian  as  their  general,  and  honor 
him,  if  he  prove  himself  worthy?  Were  not  the  Ephesians 
originally  Athenians ;  and  Ephesus  is  no  mean  city  ?  But,  in- 
deed. Ion,  if  you  are  correct  in  saying  that  by  art  and  knowl- 
edge jou  are  able  to  praise  Homer,  you  don't  deal  fairly  with 
me,  and  after  all  your  professions  of  knowing  many  glorious 
things  about  Homer,  and  promises  that  you  would  exhibit  them 
to  me,  do  only  deceive  me,  and  will  not  even  explain  at  mj 
earnest  entreaties  what  is  the  art  of  which  you  are  a  master 
You  have  literally  as  many  forms  as  Proteus  ;  and  now  you  go 
all  manner  of  ways,  twisting  and  turning,  and,  like  Proteus, 
become  all  manner  of  people  at  once,  and  at  last  slip  away 
from  me  in  the  disguise  of  a  general,  in  order  that  you  may 
escape  exhibiting  your  Homeric  lore.  And  if,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, yon  have  art,  then  I  should  say  that  in  falsifying  your 
promise  that  you  would  exhibit  Homer,  you  are  not  dealing 
fidrly  with  me. 

But  i^  as  I  believe,  you  have  no  art,  but  speak  all  these 
beautiful  words  about  Homer  unconsciously  under  his  inspiring 
influence,  then  I  acquit  yon  of  dishonesty,  and  shall  only  saj 
that  JOU  are  inspired.  Which  do  yon  prefer  to  be  thought^ 
firiioneat  or  inspired  ? 
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&n.  Than  !■  »  great  diSereooe,  SoontM,  betmen  themt 
and  Iiupiration  ti  the  fkr  nobler  altenmtiTe. 

Soe.  Then,  Ion,  I  ifaall  Minaw  the  nobler  alternatirft ;  and 
ftttribnte  to  jou  in  joar  pnuaes  of  Homer  inipirationi  and  aol 
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Tma  Diaiogoe  begun  whnspdj  with  a  qwfithm  of  IfoncH  i^ 
"  Wbedwr  lirtBe  can  be  tao^it.''  Socntee  replies  that  be  doea 
mH  as  jet  know  what  Tirtae  Is,  and  has  nerer  knoini  anj  ooe  wha 
did.  <*  Then  he  cannot  bare  sMt  Gofpas  when  he  was  at  Atheas." 
Yei^  Socrates  had  awt  bioiy  but  he  has  a  bad  memoty,  and  has  tbt» 
gotten  what  Goigias  said.  Will  Meno  tell  him  his  own  nockm, 
which  is  probaU J  not  rerjr  difieient  fiom  that  of  Gofpas  ?  O  jes 
<^  nothing  easier ;  there  is  the  lirtae  of  a  man,  of  a  woman,  of  an 
old  man,  and  of  a  cbild ;  there  b  a  Tirtne  of  CTery  age  and  state  of 
life,  all  of  nhich  mav  be  easil j  described." 

Socrates  reminds  Meno  that  this  is  onlj  an  enomeration  of  tha 
▼irtoes  and  not  a  definition  of  the  notion  which  is  oommon  to  them 
alL  Meno  tries  again ;  this  time  he  defines  Tirtoe  to  be  "  the  power 
of  command.**  Bat  to  this,  again,  exceptions  are  taken.  For  there 
most  be  a  Tirtoe  of  those  who  obev,  as  wdl  as  of  those  who  com- 
mand ;  and  the  power  of  command  most  be  jostlj  or  not  onjostljr 
exercised.  Meno  b  rerr  readr  to  admit  tbat  justice  b  rirtoe: 
**  Would  TOO  sa J  rirtoe  or  a  rirtne,  for  there  are  other  virtoes,  soch 
as  ooorage,  temperance,  and  the  like;  jnst  as  round  b  a  figure, 
and  black  and  white  are  colors,  and  vet  there  are  other  figures  and 
odier  colors.  Let  Meno  take  the  examples  of  figure  and  color,  and 
tzj  to  define  them.**  Meno  confesses  hb  inability,  and  after  a  pn>- 
eess  of  interrogation,  in  which  Socrates  explains  to  him  the  nature 
of  a  **  simile  in  multis,**  Socrates  himself  defines  figure  as  ^the 
accompaniment  of  color.**  But  some  one  may  object  tbat  be  doea 
not  know  the  -ncaning  of  the  word  **  color ;  **  and  if  be  b  a  candid 
fiiend,  anl  no:  a  mere  disputant,  Socrates  is  willing  to  furmsh  him 
wi'-ii  a  naipler  and  more  philosopbical  definition,  in  which  no  die- 
poted  word  b  allowed  to  intrude :  **■  Figure  b  the  limit  of  form.*' 
Meno  imperiously  insists  that  he  must  stUl  bare  a  definition  of  color. 
To  which,  after  some  pla^-ful  railleiT,  Socrates  b  induced  to  reply 
*  Tbat  color  b  the  effluence  of  form  in  doe  proportion  to  the  si^^' 
Thb  definition  b  exactly  suited  to  the  taste  of  Meno,  who  welcoases 
dba  haaSSmr  language  of  Gorgias  and  Empedocles.     Socrates  b  of 
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opinion  tlwt  the  mora  abstract  or  dialectical  deGnltloii  of  figm  b 

far  bettor. 

Now  that  Meno  bat  been  made  to  undorttand  the  nature  of  a  g«B- 
era]  dofiaition,  be  aoiwera  in  the  apirit  of  a  Greek  (^atleman,  and 
in  the  wanla  or  a  pool,  "  that  vu-lue  is  lo  de1i|;ht  in  things  honorable, 
and  to  have  the  poner  of  gutting  them."  Thii  i*  a  nearer  approxi- 
mation than  be  baa  yet  made  to  a  complete  definition,  and,  rvgarded 
aa  a  p'ecu  of  proverbial  or  popular  luoraUt}',  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  But  the  objection  is  urged,  "  that  the  honorable  ia  the  good,* 
and  aa  everjr  one  deiireB  the  good,  the  polut  of  the  defiaitioa  ia  con- 
tained in  the  laat  word*,  "  the  power  of  getting  tUeoi."  "  And  the/ 
iBUat  be  got  justi/  or  with  justice."  Tbo  definition  will  theu  aland 
tbiw;  "Virtue  ia  the  power  of  getting  good  with  juatice."  But 
justice  is  a  part  of  virtue,  and  therefore  virtue  ia  the  gutting  of 
good  with   a  part  of  virtue.     The   deSuition  repeats  the  word  d*- 

Meno  complains  that  the  comorsntion  of  Socrntes  hua  the  eOuct 
of  a  torpc<b'a  ahock  upon  him.  Whca  he  talks  with  otltcr  persooa 
be  boa  plenty  to  say  about  vbtuo ;  io  the  presence  of  Socrates,  hi* 
thought*  suem  to  deaert  liim.  Socrates  replies  that  be  ia  oaly  the 
canae  of  perplexity  in  others,  because  he  ii  himself  perplexed.  Ha 
proposes  to  contiaue  the  inquiry.  But  bow,  asks  Muno,  can  bt* 
inquire  either  into  what  be  knows  or  into  what  be  dovs  not  kuow  ? 
Thia  is  a  Bophistioal  puzzle,  whicli,  aa  Socrates  remarks,  saves  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  him  who  aaucpta  it.  But  tlie  puizle  hat 
a  real  difficulty  latent  under  it,  lo  which  Socratus  replies  in  a  figure 
The  dilSculty  is  the  origin  of  knowledge. 

He  professes  to  have  heard  from  priests  and  prlcsleaaes,  and  from 
the  poet  Pindar,  of  an  immortal  soul  which  is  always  leamiug  and 
forgetting  in  succoaaivo  periods  of  existence,  wandering  over  all 
places  of  the  upper  and  under  world,  having  teen  and  known  all 
tbiogs  at  one  time  or  other,  and  by  association  out  of  one  thing 
capable  of  recovering  all.  For  nature  is  of  one  kindred  ;  and  every 
soul  has  a  seed  or  germ  which  may  bo  developed  into  all  knowledge. 
The  existence  of  this  latent  knowledge  is  further  proved  by  the 
interrogation  of  one  of  Meno'a  slaves,  who,  in  the  skillfhl  hantis  of 
Socrates,  is  made  to  acknowledge  tome  elementary  rtilatlons  of  geo- 
metrical figures.  The  tbeorem  that  the  square  of  the  diagonal  ii 
double  the  square  of  the  side  —  that  famous  discovery  of  priiniliv* 
matliematicB,  In  honor  of  which  the  legendary  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  —  is  elicited  troxa  him.  The  first  step  in 
the  proceaa  of  t^^achlng  baa  made  him  conscious  of  hja  own  igno- 
rance. Ho  has  had  the  "  the  torpedo'a  shock  "  given  him,  and  is  the 
Setlor  for  the  operatiun.  But  whence  had  the  uneducated  man  lhl> 
UKiwIedge  '!  He  had  uever  lenmt  geometry  in  this  world  :  nor  wat 
.  born  with  him  -,  he  must  therulbre  have  had  it  in  a  previous  exlil- 
•Boo.     (Cp.  Phaedo  TS,  B.) 
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^^^^|Kr  SmmIm  lui  giren  tJiis  Bpeamen  of  the  true  D»tm  of  ' 
^^^^^Hbigi  tbe  originBl  questiou  of  Uie  tcacbalileneia  of  virtue  u 
^^^^bwwL  Again  be  profeBses  a  desire  to  know  "  what  rirlue  ia  * 
^^^^^  Bnt  be  b  wiling  to  argue  the  quentiua,  sa  maibmaaiicioDf 
I  1^,  Boder  an  hypothesis.  He  will  assume  that  if  virtue  is  knowl- 
edges IhSD  >iitiie  can  be  taught.  (This  was  the  stage  of  (be  irgu- 
■•Dt  at  wbicb  the  Prota^raa  concljded.) 

Soerate*  baa  no  diiBcult}>  io  showing  that  viitne  is  a  gooil,  *aA 
ibai  ^ao^  whether  of  body  or  mind,  must  be  under  the  direutJoD  of 
koowled^  Upon  the  aisumpLion  just  made,  then,  virtue  is  teacha- 
bl&  But  where  are  the  teachers  ?  There  are  none  found,  lliii 
b  extremely  diaooun^uig.  Virtue  ii  no  sooner  discorered  to  b« 
l—diable,  thvi  the  diioovery  follows  that  it  b  not  taught.  Virtuei 
(kntee,  u  and  is  not  t«acbable. 

la  llib  dilemma  an  appeal  is  made  to  Aoytui,  who  is  a  respeetai- 
Ub  ud  well-lo-do  cittEen  of  the  old  schooi.  and  happens  to  be  pres- 
•■t.  He  is  asked  "  ^Vbether  Meoo  shall  go  to  the  Sophists  and  be 
matrix."  The  very  gv^estiou  of  this  ibrows  hiro  into  a  rage.  "  To 
whoso,  then,  shall  Mono  go?"  asks  Socratua.  To  any  Athenian 
)  the  great  Athenian  statesmen  of  past  limes.  Sod- 
's replies  here,  as  elsenhere  (Laches  179  C,  foil. ;  Prot  319,  foil.), 
that  Themiitocles,  Pericles,  and  other  great  men,  never  tAii;jht  tbeir 
sons  anything  worth  teaming;  and  they  ivouUl  surely,  if  tbey  uould, 
ha*e  imported  to  tbem  their  own  political  nisdom.  Auylus  is  an<p7 
M  the  Imputitiioa  which  is  supposed  to  be  east  on  hia  i'avorite  aiate» 
OMO.  and  bi>caks  oS'  with  a  signtGcant  threat- 
Socrates  retnrns  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  "  Whether 
vhrtoe  is  teachable,"  which  was  denied  on  the  gruuud  tbtit  there  »jn 
Ml  taachera  of  it  (for  the  Sophists  are  bad  teachers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  do  not  profess  to  teach}.  But  there  is  another  point 
which  we  failed  to  obgerve,  and  in  which  Gorgiaa  has  necer  in- 
MrncMd  Ueno,  nor  Prodicus  Socrates.  This  is  the  nature  of  rig;ht 
^Affinc — Fer-Tirtne  may  be  under  the  guiiiance  of  light  ojiinion  as 
'Mt'C  knowledge  '•  ^nd  right  opiuioa  is  for  practiaal  purposes  as 
paoA  a*  knowledge,  but  is  iocapnble  oi  being  taught,  and  is  also  Ua- 
tlU  U  "wilIK  qS,"  beoause  riot  bound  by  the  tie  at  the  cnnse.  This 
itille  sort  of  insunet  wliich  is  possesse-I  by  statesmen,  who  are  not 
wIm  or  knowing  persons,  but  only  inspired  or  diviuc.  The  higher 
vhrtge,  which  is  identical  with  knowledge,  is  an  ideal  only.  ~ff  (he 
Mat«J<auui  hail  Qits  knowledge,  and  could  teach  what  be  knew,  be 
would  be  like  Tiresias  in  the  world  below,  — "He  alone  would  have 
wisdom,  wtule  the  rest  flit  as  shadows." 

This  Dialogue  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Can  virtue  be 
laaght?  No  one  would  either  ask  or  answer  such  a  question  in 
■MMtmi  time*.    But  in  the  age  of  Socrates  it  was  only  by  a    ~'^ 
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that  the  mind  could  riw  to  &  geoeraJ  notion  of  rlrtne  a«  £Mioat 
from  the  particular  virtuea  of  coumgit,  liberality,  nod  the  like.  And 
when  a  hazjr  conception  of  thii  wu  attained,  it  waa  onlj  bjr  a 
(iirther  effort  that  the  tjuestioa  of  the  tcachitbleneM  of  virtne  could 
^e  revolred. 

rrhe  anaver  irhich  ia  given  by  Plahi  a  paradoxical  enough,  and 
Iconis  rather  Inleoded  to  alimulate  than  to  aadaij  iniiuiry.  Virtus 
U  knowlcdgo,  and  therefore  virtue  coo  be  Uught.  But  virtue  i»  not 
laugbt,  and  therefore  in  this  higher  and  ideal  »en»e  there  i«  no  virtue 
^od  no  knowledge.  The  teaching  of  the  Sophieta  ii  contesaodly 
inadequate,  and  Meno,  ivho  is  tboir  pupil,  it  ignorant  of  the  veiT' 
nature  of  general  termi.  He  con  only  produce  out  of  their  amioiy 
tha  wphiam,  "  That  you  oao  neither  inquire  into  what  you  know  nor 
into  what  you  do  not  know ;  "  to  which  Socrates  replies  by  hij  the- 
ory of  reminiacence. 

To  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  linowleilge,  Plato  haa  been  con- 
■tsntly  tuading  in  the  previous  Dialogues.  But  here  the  new  truth 
li  no  sooner  found  than  it  weiai  to  vanish  away.  "  If  there  ii 
knowledge,  there  muat  be  teachers  ;  and  where  are  the  teacher*  ?  " 
There  is  no  knowledge  in  the  higher  senae  of  ayttematic,  connected, 
reasoned  knowleilge.  such  as  may  one  day  be  attainud,  and  luoh  u 
Plato  himaulf  seems  to  aee  in  some  tnT-oS  vision  of  a  single  science. 
And  there  off  no  tiiochors  in  the  higbor  aenae  of  the  word  %  that  is 
to  say,  no  real  teachers  who  will  arouse  the  spirit  of  inquiry  In  their 
pupils,  and  not  merely  inatruct  them  in  rhutorio  or  impart  to  them 
ready-made  information  for  n  foe  of  "one  "  or  of  "  fifty  drachms." 
Flato  is  desiroui  of  deepening  the  notion  of  education,  and  ther». 
fore  he  asserts  the  seeming  paradox  that  there  are  no  educators.  A 
tuapicion  of  this  hot  already  been  tuggosted  at  the  end  of  tha 
Euthydemus. 

But   there  is  sdll  a  possiUlity  which  must   not  be  overlooked. 
Even  if  there  is  do  know]e<lge,  as  bos  been  proved  by  "  the  wretvhed 
■iMte  of  education,"  there  may  be  right  opinion.     This  ia  a  lort  of 
jessing  or  divination  which  rests  on   no  knowledge  of  cauaet,  and 
is  incommunicable  to  others.     Thia  ia  what  our  atatcamen  have,  a« 
ti  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  tmable  to  impart  their 
Knowledge  tc  other*.      Those  who  are  pnasesaed  of  thil-gift  cannot 
be  said  to  be  men  of  eoieoce  or  philosophers,  but  they  are  inspired 
and  divine. 
~There  is  nc  trace  of  irony  in   this  curious  poasnge.  which  forms 
oe  concludin;;  portion  of  the  Dialogue.     Nor  again  doea  Plato  moan 
that  the  au]H!rnatura1  or  divine  is  the  true  basis  of  human  ,. 
if  only  attainable  in  this  worli_ij.ot»llA.. 
diviiie.    ButiJikttjtbBr^ilosgphflrifi  hfl  J*  "^**^  to  I 

.irobahiltty  M^^jnida"or  UiST"  and  at  thnsMe  ttma  '^ 

b  desiroBs  to  oqqgyat ''  thewtiadm  wiich  governs  Uio  wotU"  with 


f^L~  \-3  intimate  that  the  s 
r  \"  JTlfa.  To  him  know] 
y  ^    thlnga  the  moat  divin 
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Irae  wUm.  There  are  manj  instinctSy  judgments,  and  anticip** 
tkMifl  of  the  homan  mind  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  of 
which  the  grounds  cannot  always  be  given  in  words.  A  person  may  \ 
hare  some  skill  or  latent  experience  which  he  is  able  to  use  himself 
and  is  yet  unable  to  teach  others,  because  he  has  no  principles,  and 
is  not  a^e  to  collect  or  arrange  his  ideas.  He  has  practice,  but  not 
theory ;  art,  but  not  science.  This  is  a  true  fact  of  psychology,  which 
is  recognized  by  Plato  in  this  passage. 

Also  here,  as  in  the  Ion  and  Fhaedrus,  Plato  appears  to  acknowl- 
edge an  unreasoning  element  in  the  higher  nature  of  man.     The 
pli^osopher  only  has  knowledge,  and  yet  the  statesman  and  the  poet 
are  inspired.   There  may  be  a  sort  of  irony  in  regarding  in  this  way 
the  gifts  of  genius.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 
d^wMing  them  any  more  than  he  is  deriding  the  phenomena  of  lore 
or  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Symposium,  or  of  oracles  in  the  Apology,  or 
of  diTine  intimations  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  daemonium  of  Soo- 
rstee.    He  recognizes  the  lower  form  of  right  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
higher  one  of  science,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  desires  to  include  in 
his  i^iilosophy  every  aspect  of  human  life ;  just  as  he  recognizes  the 
existence  of  populiur  opinion  as  a  fact,  and  the  Sophists  as  the  ex- 
pression of  it. 
^^  Thb  Dialogue  contains  the  first  intimaUon  of  the  doctrine  of  rem- 
|kiiscence  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL    It  may  be  obserred 
^3iat  the  fimciful  notion  of  preexistence  is  combined  with  a  true     y 
"rtew^f  die  unity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  association  of  ideas.     •' 
Thtt  g^&nUI  Uf  two  f  Un&bl6  |t)hnciple8  of  education  may  also  be  gath- 
ered from  the  ''  doctrine  of  priests  and  priestesses : "  (1)  that  true 
knowledge  is  a   knowledge   of  causes    (cp   Aristotle's   theory  of 
hrtarrjfiri) ;  and  (2)  that  the  process  of  learning  consists  not  in 
what  is  bonought  to  the  learner,  but  in  what  is  drawn  out  of  him. 
Hie  philosophy  of  ideas  is  here  presented  in  a  less  developed  form, 
than  in  the  Fhaedo  and  Phaedrus.     Nothing  is  said  of  the  preex- 
istence of  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like.     Nor  is  Soc- 
rates positive  of  anything  but  the  duty  of  inquiry  (86  B).     Hm 
doctrine  of  reminiscence  too  is  explained  in  a  manner  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  fiict  and  experience  out  of  the  affinities  of  naturp'      . 
(arc  T^  ^vcrco>9  oXarj^  avyyevov^:  ovarj^)*  Modem  philosophy  says  tlUt\  / 
all  things  in  nature  are  dependent  on  one  another ;  the  ancient  phi-  \ 
lowpher  has  the  same  truth  latent  in  his  mind  when  he  says  thn     \ 
oat  of  one  thing  all  the  rest  may  be  recovered.  \ 

Some  lesser  traits  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  noted  also,  such  as  the  \^ 
^Qte  observation  that  Meno  prefers  the  familiar  definition,  which  is 
embellished  with  poetical  language,  to  the  better  and  truer  one  (p. 
?6  D)  or  (2)  the  shrewd  reflection,  which  may  admit  of  an  applica- 
tion to  modem  as  well  as  to  ancient  teachers,  that  the  Sophists  ha¥- 
*«g  made  large  fortunes,  this  must  surely  be  a  criterion  of  their 
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I  ptod  itoeaakM-  (91  C)  ;  er  ()J  (fee  iimmI 
n  m  wanL  iLm  iksfwU  ikcTKk  ia  Hved  Am 
UrV  «f  ifceo)^  and  inqoify  (oUir  Sh  ry  txhotty  CFf*— ^ 
W  E).  QuracUrMtk  *laa  of  dw  iimimi  «f  tbe  8oen&  iiM|iiij 
b.  (4)  the  pf>^NMal  to  dueoM  the  tPwrhibhoKi  ef  vsMe  ■■dir  aa 
li7p(Aiw^aaertWmiJuier</tlMiiMUMnMlidH»(Br  A};aad(S) 
the  nspMbion  of  the  GtTorite  doctriae  wliidi  ocean  w  fivqwisJf 
ia  lh*Mrii«-uwl  more  Socntic  DUlopiee,  mai  prea  a  «elor  to  all 
of  tbttB — that  mankiiid  onlj  decire  evil  ihnwgh  igaoraaM  (TT,  T9 
fcJL). 

The  c)un<i«r  of  Meoo,  Ule  that  of  Criosi,  haa  bo  rflatioa  to  the 
■clojkl  arcumtancGi  of  hia  life.  Plato  U  dent  abml  hit  inailmj 
to  the  ua  thouaaod  Gredti,  which  Xieoapbon  hai  roeoHed,  aa  ha  b 
■!■>  ailetit  about  the  criue*  of  Critiaa.  Ue  b  a  TliiMalJaii  Aldfai- 
adet,  rich  aad  loxwioitt,  —  •  apeak  child  ^  fanuBE,  —  and  ii 
deaeribed  aa  the  henditaiT  fiieod  of  the  grtax  king.  like  AldU- 
«1m,  ha  ia  Inspired  *lth  an  ardeiit  dcaiK  of  knowledRC^  aad  ti 
«({uallj  williag  to  kani  of  SocratM  and  th«  Sc^ihiata.  H«  dhi/  Im 
Kgarded  aa  tiatuLiag  in  the  aajiie  nlatkia  to  Gtu^giaa  aa  Bippoentea 
la  the  I*rutagonu  lo  tha  other  grvat  Sopliiat.  H«  i>  the  aopfafali- 
cateil  ;'i>ulh  on  <ihom  Socratta  txira  lii*  crow-examtniDg  powcn, 
wIlJi  a  rie«  of  exbiliitlng  liiin  And  htf  leachen  in  their  trtie  %hl, 
)un  aa  in  the  Charmidva,  the  Ljriii,  and  the  EutL;^«iana,  he  tsakea 
ingcnnaiu  boyhood  the  subject  of  a  similar  experiment.  Socraiea 
trea'i  Meno  in  a  half-playful  tnanner,  and  tries  to  eahiUt  Ub  to 
himself  and  1«  the  rvwler  u  ignorant  of  the  *er)'  elements  of  lUa- 
lectict,  in  which  the  Soplusts  have  failed  to  ioMruct  their  disciple. 

AnytDB  is  the  type  of  Uie  narrow-minded  mnn  of  th«  world,  who 
is  indignant  at  inooTstion,  and  t^qnail/  del«iits  the  pc^ndar  traMba 
and  the  true  plulosopher.  He  seems,  like  Aristophanea,  to  regard 
ite  new  opinions,  whether  of  Socrates  or  the  Supliisls,  aa  latal  to 
Athenian  greatness.  He  is  of  the  same  claas  ■«  CalUelee  in  the 
Qorgiiu,  but  of  a  diffurcnt  variety;  the  immoral  and  lophislieal  doo- 
trioos  of  Caiilclei  arc  not  altributuil  lo  him.  The  modcralloQ  aith 
which  he  is  ileacribol  is  remarkable,  if  be  lio  the  accuser  of  Socrates ; 
tad  this  seciiis  to  be  indicated  by  his  pnnlug  words.  Perhapi  PIaI» 
may  have  bevn  desirons  of  showing  that  the  accnaaliuo  of  Bucrates 
WAS  not  to  be  attributed  to  badness  or  malevolence,  but  mliiEr  to  a 
tvnr^un»^  in  riien's  minds.  Or  he  may  have  been  regM^llen  of  the 
tiiiil'tricBl  truth  of  the  charact«ra  of  his  Dialogue,  a«  in  the  cose  of 
MiMio  and  Critins.  Like  Chaercphon  (Apoi.  SI)  the  real  Aaytus 
«»*  a  democrat,  DnJ  bad  joined  Thrasybulua  in  the  conflict  with 
-Jio  thl-ty. 

Hie  Protagoraa  arrived  at  a  sort  of  hypothetic^  conclnsloo,  that 
If  "  vbliie  is  knowledge,  i:  can  be  laugjit."     In  the  Euthydentu^ 
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Socntes  liimself  oiTered  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  in* 
geaixNU  youth  should  be  taught ;  this  was  in  contrast  to  the  quib* 
Uing  foUiet  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  Meno  the  subject  b  carried 
farther ;  and  although  no  clear  result  is  attained,  the  foundations  of 
the  inqnirj  are  laid  deeper,  and  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  more 
distinctlj  explained.  There  is  a  sort  of  progression  hy  antagonism 
of  two  opposite  aspects  of  philosophy.  Wh^p  w^  ^^^fl  IT ^^^Z*^  ^^^ 
ideal  of  Imrwrli^crp  we  seepi  to  find  :(hat  itJa-imeeoBoiUible  with 
In  human  life  there  is  the  profession  of  knowledge, 
opinion  is  our  actual  guide.  Knowledge,  at  the  best,  is 
oolj  opinion,  and  is  really  incapable  of  being  taught.  There  is  also 
another  sort  of  progress  from  the  general  notions  of  Socrates,  who 
aAad  simply,  *'  What  is  friendship  ?  what  is  temperance  ?  what  is 
oomge  ?  "  as  in  the  Lysis,  Charmides,  Laches,  to  the  transcenden- 
t^Unn  of  Plato,  who,  in  the  second  stage  of  his  philosophy,  sought  to 
find  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  a  prior  and  future  state  of  existence. 
Hie  difficulty  in  firaming  general  notions  which  has  appeared  in 
an  ttie  previous  Dialogues  recurs  in  the  Gorgias  and  Theaetetus  as 
well  as  in  the  Bepublic.  In  the  Gorgias  the  statesmen  are  again  in- 
troduced, but  in  stronger  opposition  to  the  philosopher.  They  are 
BO  longer  allowed  to  have  a  divine  insight,  but,  though  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  clever  men  and  good  speakers,  are  denounced  as 
"  Uind  leaders  of  the  blind."  In  the  Republic  the  relation  of  knowl- 
edge to  virtue  is  described  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  modem 
I'^distinctions.  The  exbtence  of  the  virtues  without  the  possession  of  1  .. 
I  l^Kndedge  in  the  higher  or  philosophical  sense,  is  admitted  to  be  I  ij 
^possible.  Right  opinion  is  again  introduced  in  the  Theaetetus  as  I  [^^ 
an  account  of  knowledge,  but  is  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  is  ' 
irrational  (as  here,  because  it  is  not  bound  by  the  tie  of  the  cause), 
and  also,  because  the  conception  of  &l8e  opinion  is  given  up  as 
hopeless.  Such  are  the  shifting  points  of  view  which  Plato  pre- 
sents to  OS  in  his  life-long  effort  to  work  out  the  great  intellectual 
possle  of  his  age  —  the  nature  of  knowledge  aad  of  good,  and  their 
lalaftkNi  to  one  another,  and  to  human  life. 
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FEBSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUS. 
Hbvck  a  Slatb  or  Hhnk 

SOORATSB.  AniTUB* 


Mmo.    /^AN  70a  tell  me,  Socrates,  whether  virtiie  is  ao- 
\J  quired  by  teaching  or  by  practice ;  or  if  neither 
by  teaching  nor  by  practice,  then  whether  it  comes  to  man  bj 
nature,  or  in  what  other  way  ? 

Socrates.  0  Meno,  there  was  a  time  when  the  Thessaliaas 
were  famous  among  the  other  Hellenes  only  for  their  riches  and 
their  riding ;  but  now,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  equally 
famous  for  their  wisdom,  especially  at  Larisa,  which  is  the  na- 
tive city  of  your  friend  Aristippus.  And  this  is  Grorgias* 
doing ;  for  when  he  came  there,  the  flower  of  the  Aleuadae,  of 
whom  your  lover  Ari»tippus  is  one,  and  the  other  chie£i  of  the 
Thessalians,  fell  in  love  with  his  wisdom.  And  he  has  taught 
you  the  habit  of  answering  questions  in  a  grand  and  bold  style, 
which  becomes  those  who  know,  and  is  the  style  in  which  he 
himself  answers  all  comers ;  and  any  Hellene  who  likes  may 
ask  him  anything.  How  different  is  our  lot  I  my  dear  Meno. 
Here  at  Athens  there  is  a  dearth  of  the  conmiodity,  and  Stoph. 
all  wisdom  seems  to  have  emigrated  from  us  to  you.  I  71 
am  certain  that  if  you  were  to  ask  any  Athenian  whether  vir- 
tue was  natural  or  acquired,  he  would  laugh  in  your  fiEice,  and 
say :  Stranger,  you  have  far  too  good  an  opinion  of  me ;  if  I 
were  inspired  I  might  answer  your  question.  But  now  I  liter- 
ally do  not  know  what  virtue  is,  and  much  less  whether  it  is 
acquired  by  teaching  or  not  And  I  myself,  Meno,  living  as  I 
do  in  this  region  of  poverty,  am  as  poor  as  the  rest  of  the  dti- 
■ens ;  and  I  confess  with  shame  that  I  know  literally  nothing 
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shout  virtue  ;  and  when  I  do  oot  know  (he  "  quid  "  of  anything 
how  c«n  I  know  the  "  quiile  ?  "  How,  if  !  knew  noihing  at  all 
of  Meno,  could  I  te!l  if  he  wns  fair,  or  llie  opposlM  uf  fair ;  rich 
and  noble,  or  ibe  reverse  of  livU  and  uoble  ?  Do  you  think 
timi  I  could? 

Mm.  No,  indeed.  But  nre  you  in  esrneit,  Socrntei,  in  aay- 
iii;:  that  you  do  not  know  whiit  virtue  is  ?  And  am  I  to  carry 
bnck  this  rejiort  of  you  (o  Tbwuly? 

Soe,  Not  only  tlint,  my  dear  boy,  but  you  may  say  frirther 
lliHt  I  hiivfl  never  known  of  any  one  else  who  did.  in  my  judg 

Men.  Then  you  have  naver  met  Gorgioa  when  ha  waa  at 
Athena  ? 

Soc.    Yea.  I  have. 

Men.    An<i  did  you  not  tbiok  that  tie  knew? 

Sac.  I  have  not  a  good  memory,  Muuo,  and  therefore  I  can- 
ant  now  tell  what  I  ihoughi  of  liim  at  the  time.  And  I  dan 
■ay  that  liu  did  know,  and  Lhut  you  know  what  be  said:  please, 
therefore,  to  remind  me  of  what  ha  said  ;  or,  if  you  would 
ratlier.  tell  me  your  own  view,  for  I  dare  any  that  you  and  he 
think  much  alike. 

Men.    True. 

Soe.  Then  as  he  ii  not  hore,  never  mind  him.  and  do  you 
(ell  me.  By  the  gods,  Meno,  be  generoun,  and  tell  me  what 
you  say  that  virtue  is;  for  I  shall  be  truly  delighted  lo  Hod 
that  I  have  Iteen  mislaken,  nod  that  you  and  Gorgins  do  really 
know  what  I  have  been  wkying  timt  I  have  never  found  any 
body  who  knew. 

Afen.  There  will  he  no  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  answering  that. 
Take  first  ihe  virtue  of  a  man:  his  virtue  is  lo  know  how  to 
administer  ihe  alat«,  in  the  administration  of  which  he  will 
benetit  his  friends  and  damage  his  enemies,  and  will  take  care 
not  to  suffer  diunage  himself.  A  womao'B  virtue  mny  alw)  be 
eiuily  dcBcrrbod :  her  virtue  is  to  order  her  house,  and  keep 
what  is  indoors,  and  obey  her  husband.  Every  ag«,  every  ivin- 
-^  dition  of  life,  young  or  old,  male  or  feniale,  bond  or  Iree^ 
has  a  difierent  virtue :  there  are  virtues  numberless,  and 
no  lack  uf  defiuiiiona  of  them;  for  virtue  is  relative  Lo  tbfl 
actions  and  agen  of  each  of  u«  in  all  that  we  do.  Ajid  the  same 
may  be  said  of  vice,  Socrates. 

Soe.  How  forlnnate  I  am.  Mono  1  When  I  ask  you  for  one 
virtoe,  yon  present  me  with  a  awarm  of  them,  which  are  v* 
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joa  keepiiig.  Suppoee  tliat  I  carry  on  the  figure  of  the  swarm, 
and  ask  of  jooi  What  is  the  natare  of  the  bee?  and  jou  answer 
that  there  are  many  kinds  of  bees,  and  I  reply :  But  do  bees 
differ  as  bees,  because  there  are  many  and  different  kinds  of 
them ;  or  are  they  not  rather  to  be  distingnished  by  some  other 
quality,  as,  for  example,  beauty,  sise,  or  shape  ?  How  would 
JOU  answer  that? 

Mm.  I  should  answer  that  bees  do  not  differ  from  one 
another,  as  bees. 

Soe.  And  suppose  that  I  went  on  to  say :  That  is  what  I 
want  to  know,  Meno ;  tell  me  what  is  that  quality  in  which 
they  do  not  differ,  but  are  all  alike;  you  would  be  able  to 
answer  that? 

Mm.   I  should. 

Soe.  And  so  of  the  virtues,  howeyer  many  and  different  they 
may  be,  they  have  all  a  common  nature  which  makes  them 
virtues ;  and  on  this  he  who  would  answer  the  question,  *^  Wha^ 
is  virtue  ? "  would  do  well  to  have  his  eye  fixed.  Do  yon  un- 
derstand? 

Mm.  I  am  beginning  to  understand ;  but  I  do  not  as  yet 
take  hold  of  the  question  as  I  could  wish. 

Soe.  When  you  say,  Meno,  that  there  is  one  virtue  of  a 
man,  another  of  a  woman,  another  of  a  child,  and  so  on  ;  does 
this  apply  only  to  virtue,  or  would  you  say  the  same  of  health, 
and  size,  and  strength  ?  Or  is  the  nature  of  health  always  the 
same,  whether  in  man  or  woman  ? 

Mm.  I  should  say  that  health,  regarded  as  health,  is  the 
■ame,  whether  of  man  or  woman. 

Soe.  And  is  not  this  true  of  size  and  strength?  If  a 
woman  is  strong,  she  will  be  strong  by  reason  of  the  same  form 
and  of  the  same  strength  subsisting  in  her  which  there  is  in 
the  man.  I  mean  to  say  that  strength,  as  strength,  whether 
of  man  or  woman,  is  the  same.     Is  there  any  difference  ?       -^ 

Men.   I  think  not. 

Soe.  And  will  not  virtue,  as  virtue,  be  the  same,  whether 
'*i  a  child  or  in  a  grown-up  person,  in  a  woman  or  in  a  man  ? 

Jftii.  I  cannot  help  feeling,  Socrates,  that  this  case  is  not 
hae  the  others. 

Soe.  Why  ?  Were  you  not  saying  that  the  virtue  of  a  man 
was  to  order  a  state,  and  the  virtue  of  a  woman  was  to  Older 
a  house? 

I  did  say  that 


Soe.  And  emi  oillier  lioiiHe  or  state  Or  anything  be  w«L 
ordered  without  tem|)eraiice  and  without  justice  7 

Mtn.    Ceitaiiily  not- 

Snc.  Thi-n  tli«y  who  ortier  n  Htata  or  a  hnuae  ieinperat«lj  at 
yaMj  order  them  with  b^mperiktice  uiid  justice  ? 

Men.    Certainly. 

Sa(.  Then  both  meD  and  women,  ir  they  are  to  be  good 
men  iiiid  women,  must  huve  the  same  virtues  or  temperance 
and  justice  ? 

Mtii.    True. 

Soc.  And  can  either  &  young  man  or  uu  oI<l  one  be  ^ood,  if 
they  nre  iiitemper»te  and  unjust? 

Mtn.    Tliey  ciinnot. 

^oe.    They  must  be  temperate  and  just  ? 

Man,    Tes. 

Soc.  Then  all  men  are  good  in  the  same  way,  and  by  p»r- 
ticipiition  in  the  same  virEiiea? 

Men.    I'bal  is  the  inference. 

Soe.  And  they  surely  would  not  have  been  good  in  tb* 
■ame  way,  unleM  their  virtue  had  been  the  same  7 

Men.    They  would  not. 

Soe.  Then  now  thut  the  sameness  of  all  virtue  has  been 
proven,  try  ajiil  rumember  wlial  you  ajid  Gorgias  say  that  vir- 

Men.    Will  you  have  one  definition  of  them  eJI  ? 

Soe.    That  is  what  1  am  stiekitig. 

Men.  What  can  I  say  but  that  virtue  U  th«  power  of  gOT- 
eming  maukiml  ? 

Soc.  And  diies  this  definition  of  virtue  include  all  virtu*? 
Is  virtue  tlie  same  in  a  child  and  in  a  slave,  Meno  ?  Ought 
the  child  to  govei'n  his  fiilher,  or  the  slave  his  master;  and 
would  he  who  governed  be  nny  longer  a  sluve  ? 

Men.    I  tliink  not  Socrates. 

Soc.  No,  indei'd ;  tliere  would  bo  small  reason  iu  that. 
Tet  once  more,  fair  frieod ;  according  to  you,  virtue  U  *'  the 
power  of  governing;"  but  do  you  not  add  "justly"  aud  uol 
unjustly  ? 

Men.    Yes,  Socrates  ;  I  agree  to  that,  for  justice  is  virtuab 

Soe,    Would  you  siiy  "  virtue,"  Meno,  or  "  a  virtue  ?  " 

Man.    Whul  do  you  me«i>  7 

Soe.  I  mean  hs  1  might  say  about  anything  ;  that  a  round 
tor  example,  is  "a  figure"  nnd  not  simply  "  Ggora,"  and  1 
■bould  say  this  because  there  are  other  figures. 
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hL  Qulie  t^bt :  and  that  Ts  Jh^t  ffhnt  I  im  Baying  tltiaai 
e  —  that  ihere  are  oiher  virtues  as  well 
Soe.   Whal  tire  ttiej  7  t«ll  me  llie   iinmes  of  Lliem,  as  I 
would  Mil  TDU  the  namea  of  the  other  figures  if  you  asked 
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Men.  Courage  nnri  teniperniice  and  ivisdom  and  magniflsencB 
ro  virtues  ;  auii  tliure  are  many  otliere. 

Soc.  Te«,  Meoo ;  and  again  wb  are  in  the  same  cww :  in 
■earchinfr  after  one  virtue  we  have  found  many,  though  uol  iti 
.y  H3  before  ;  but  we  hjive  been  nnable  to  flhd  the 
n  element  which  rung  through  ttiem  aJl. 

Mm.  Why,  Socrnies,  even  now  I  am  not  able  to  follow  yoQ 
n  the  sttempt  to  get  at  one  common  notion  of  virtue  aa  of 
other  things. 

Sae.  No  wond^ ;  but  I  will  try  to  arrive  a  little  nearer  if 
I  can,  Ibr  you  know  that  ail  things  have  a  common  notion. 
Snpprwe  now  that  some  one  asked  you  the  question  which 
I  asked  before  :  Meno,  be  would  stiy,  what  is  fignre  ?  And  if 
jwtt  answered  "  roundness,"  he  would  reply  to  you,  in  my  *ay 
of  speaking,  by  asking  whether  you  would  say  that  rouudnosa 
ia  "  figure  "  or  "  a  figure  ;  "  and  yon  would  answer  "  a  figure." 

Men.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Aud  fbr  this  reason  —  that  there  are  other  figures  7 

Mm-  Yes. 

Soe.  And  if  he  proceeded  to  ask,  what  other  flgurot  ar« 
tbero  ?  you  would  have  told  him. 

J&n.  I  should. 

See.  And  if  he  similarly  asked  what  color  ia,  and  yon  an- 
■wered  whiteness,  and  the  (juestiuner  rejoinod,  Would  you  say 
that  whiteness  is  color  or  a  color  ?  you  would  reply,  A  color, 
bocBDM  there  are  other  colors  aa  well. 

Men.  I  should. 

Soe.  And  if  lie  had  said.  Tell  me  what  they  are,  you  woold 
bare  told  him  of  other  oolors  which  are  colors  jost  as  much  as 
whiteness. 

JWm.  Yes. 

■Sew.  And  suppose  that  he  were  to  pursue  the  matUr  in  my 

way,  he  would  say  :  Ever  and  anon  we  are  Innded  in  particulars, 

tnt  diia  is  not  what  I  want :  lell  ms  then,  since  yon  call  [lieis 

iff  a  eommon  name,  and  say  that  they  are  all  figures,  even  when 

r  •ppoaed  to  one  another,  what  is  that  common  nature  which  }t>ii 

^M     JntigDate  as  figure  —  which  comprehends  straight  as  well  u 

^ d 
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loand,  and  u  no  mora  one  than  tba  other ;  would  yon  not  aay 
that? 

Mtn.  Yes. 

Soe.  Aud  in  laying  that,  you  do  not  moan  to  say  that  the 
round  ig  round  any  more  than  straight,  or  the  straight  any 
more  straight  ihau  rouud  ? 

Men.   Certainly  noL 

Soe.  You  ouly  assert  that  the  ronnd  figure  is  not  mora  • 
figure  than  the  straight,  or  the  straight  than  the  round? 

Men.   Tbat  is  true. 

Soe.  What  then  is  this  nhich  is  called  figure?  Try  and 
answer.  Suppose  that  wheu  a  person  asked  yOu  this  question 
-,  either  abisut  figure  or  color,  you  were  to  reply,  Man,  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  nant.  or  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing 1  he  would  look  rather  asloitishod  and  say :  Do  you  not 
understand  that  I  am  looking  for  the  "  simile  in  multis "  ? 
And  then  he  might  put  the  question  in  another  form :  Meno, 
he  might  say,  what  is  that  "simile  in  multis"  which  you  call 
figure,  and  which  includes  not  only  rouud  and  straight  figures, 
but  all?  Could  you  not  answer  that  question,  Meno  ?  I  wish 
that  you  would  try ;  the  attempt  will  he  good  practice  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  answer  about  virtue. 

Men.  I  would  rather  that  you  should  answer,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Shall  I  indulge  you  ? 

Men.  liy  all  means. 

Soe.  And  then  you  will  tell  me  about  virtue? 

Men.  I  will. 

Soe.  Theu  I  must  do  my  best,  for  there  is  a  prize  to  be 

Men.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Well,  I  will  try  and  explain  to  yon  what  figure  is. 
What  do  you  §ay  to  this  answer? —  Figure  is  the  only  thing 
that  always  follows  color.  I  hope  that  yon  are  satisfied  with 
that,  as  I  am  sure  I  should  be  cootent  if  you  would  let  me 
have  a  slmilur  definition  of  virtue. 

Men.   But  tliat.  Socrates,  is  a  simple  answer. 

Soe.  Why  simple  ? 

Men.  llecause  you  say  that  figure  is  that  which  always  fol* 
lows  color;  but  if  a  person  says  that  he  does  not  know  what 
color  is.  any  more  than  what  figure  is  —  what  sort  of  answer 
would  you  have  (liven  him? 

Soe.  I  should  have  told  him  the  truth.     And  il  bo  were  s 
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pber  of  the  eristic  and  antagonisb'c  sort,  I  ehonld  nj  m 
him  :  Ton  have  my  answer,  tin<i  ir  I  am  wrong,  jour  businesa  U 
to  take  up  the  argunicnt  and  refute  me.  But  if  I  were  talking 
as  yoa  aoil  I  now  are,  as  between  frieudi,  I  Bhould  reply  in  a 
milder  itruin  nnd  more  in  ihe  dialectician's  way  :  that  is  to  say, 
I  shoDld  not  only  epeak  the  trutli,  but  I  should  make  use  of 
premises  which  the  person  interrogated  would  be  willing  to 
admiL  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  I  shull  approach  yon. 
Yon  will  aukiiowledgu,  will  you  not.  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  end,  or  termination,  or  exiremity  ?  —  all  of  which  words  I 
use  in  the  same  sense,  although  I  am  aware  that  Prodicus  might 
quarrel  wiih  ns  about  this :  but  siill  you,  I  am  sure,  would  apeak 
of  a  thing  as  ended  or  terminated  —  that  is  all  which  I  am  say- 
ing—  oot  anything  very  difficult. 

Men.  Tea,  I  should  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  understand  _. 
yoor  meaning. 

Soc.  And  you  would  speak  of  a  surface  and  also  of  a  aoljd, 
U  for  example  in  geometry. 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  Well,  then,  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  nndentuid 
my  definition  of  figure.  I  define  figure  to  be  that  in  which  the 
•olid  ends ;  or,  more  concisely,  as  the  limit  of  solid. 

Men.  And  now,  Socrates,  what  is  color  ? 

Soe.  You  are  outrageous,  Meno,  in  thus  plaguing  a  poor  old 
man  to  give  you  an  answer,  when  you  won't  take  the  trouble  of 
remembering  what  is  Gorgiaa'  definition  of  virtue. 

Men.  When  yuu  have  told  me  what  I  ask,  I  will  tell  yo<^ 
Socrates. 

Soe.  A  man  who  was  blindfolded  has  only  to  hear  yon  talk* 
ing,  and  he  wonld  know  that  you  are  a  fur  creature  and  bar* 
Mill  many  lovers. 

Men.  Why  do  yon  say  that  ? 

Soe.  Why,  becnusa  you  alwajrs  speak  tu  imperatives  :  like  all 
beauties  when  they  are  in  their  prime,  you  are  tyrannical ;  and 
alee,  aa  I  suspect,  you  have  found  ont  that  I  have  a  weakness  for 
the  &ir,  and  therefore  I  must  humor  you  and  answer. 

Men.  Please  do. 

Sor.  Would  yoB  like  me  to  answer  you  after  the  nuuoer  of 
Gorgiaa,  which  is  familiar  to  yon  ? 

Men.  I  should  very  much  U\e  Uiat. 

Soe.  Do  not  he  and  Empedjcle*  say  that  there  are  ewt^ 
'1? 
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Mm     Certamly. 

Soe.  Aii<]  possiigM  into  which  aad  tbroog!)  nhich  Uia  nflfr 
SDCM  ptuaF 

Jfm.  ExHBtly. 

&»:.  And  aome  of  the  eSnenoea  fit  \aXo  the  puiages,  ukd 
•oma  of  them  are  loo  imall  or  too  Urge? 

Mm.  Tni«. 

Soc.  And  there  ii  auch  a  thing  u  sight  7 

Men,  Yea. 

>Sb(i,  And  novr,  u  PincUr  eaya,  "  Rend  my  meaoiog  :  **  ooloi  1| 
im  efliueiit*  of  form,  com  me  is  unite  with  aight,  ftud  sensible. 

Men.  That,  Socrates,  appenrg  lu  mo  te  be  au  admirablA 
answer. 

Soe.  Why.  yes,  because  it  is  jiist  anch  a,  one  as  you  haT* 
betiD  in  the  halutof  hdariug  :  and  your  wit  will  have  discovered 
that  you  tnny  expldin  Id  the  same  wny  the  nature  of  sound  and 
aniell,  and  of  many  other  similar  phenomena. 

Men.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  The  answer,  Meiio,  was  in  the  orthodox  solemn  rain, 
aod  therefore  was  more  acceptable  U>  you  than  th«  other  answer 
about  figure. 

Mm.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  yet,  O  son  of  Alexidemus,  I  cannot  help  thmking 
that  the  other  was  the  better;  and  I  am  anre  that  you  would  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  if  you  would  only  stay  and  be  initialed,  and 
were  noi  compelled,  as  you  said  yesterday,  lo  go  *way  before 
Uw  mysteries. 

__  Men.  Hilt  I  will  gladly  slay,  Socrates,  if  you  will  giT» 

mo  many  auch  answers. 

Soc.  Well  (hen,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  aa  for  yours,  I  will 
do  my  ^fiTj  best ;  but  I  am  afrnid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  givft 
you  very  many  aa  good ;  and  now,  in  your  turn,  you  are  lo  fuLdll 
your  pn>mise,  and  tell  me  what  virtue  is  in  the  universal;  and 
do  not  make  a  singular  inU>  a  plural,  as  ihe  facetious  say  of  those 
who  break  a  ihiug,  but  deliver  virtue  to  me  whole  and  sound 
and  nut  broken  iuto  a  Dumber  of  pieces.     I  have  given  you  the 

JfefL  Well  then,  Socratea,  virtue,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  iov« 
and  attainment  of  the  honorable ;  that  ti  what  the  poet  iaj% 
■ad  I  say  loo,  — 

■  Vbto*  li  Uw  derin  ud  poww  (<«t*>tnlng  th*  hMionbb.** 


Ae.  And  does  ha  wbo  denrea  tb9  honorable  nin  derira  &a 

Mm.  CertiMnlj- 

iSbe.  Then  are  there  soioe  who  desire  the  otO  aad  othen 
wbo  de$irp  the  good?  Do  not  all  men,  mj  dear  itr,  d^rire 
good? 

Mm.  No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

&e.  There  are  some  who  desire  eyil  ? 

Soe.  Do  yoQ  mean  that  they  think  the  evils  whieh  thej  46* 
sire  to  be  good  ;  or  do  the j  Imow  that  thej  are  evH  and  yejt 
desire  them? 

Mm.  Both,  as  I  think. 

Soe.  And  do  joa  really  imagine^  Meno^  that  a  man  l^pwa 
•▼As  to  be  evils  and  desires  them  notwithstanding? 

Mm.  Certainly  I  do. 

Soe.  And  desire  is  of  possession  ? 

Mm.  Yes  of  possession* 

Sbe.  Ajid  does  he  think  that  the  evi^  will  do  good  to  him. 
who  possesses  tbemj,  oc  does  he  know  tha^  they  will  do  him 
harm? 

Mm.  There  are  some  who  C  hik  that  the  evils  will  do  them 
good,  and  others  who  know  that  they  will  do  them  harm* 

Soe.  And,  in  year  opinion,  do  those  who  think  that  they  will 
do  them  good  know  that  they  are  evik  ? 

Men.  Ko,  I  certainly  do  not  think  that 

Soe.  Can  anything  be  clearer  than  that  those  who  are  igno* 
i!^t  of  the  evils  do  not  desire  thein,  but  they  desire  what  they 
■oppose  to  be  good  when  they  are  really  evils,  and  they  who 
do  not  kno;w  them  to  be  evils,  and  suppose  them  to  be  goodj^ 
iesiregood? 

Men.  Yes,  in  that  ca«e. 

Soe.  Well,  and  do  those  who,  as  yon  say,  desire  evils,  and 
diink  that  evfls  are  hnrtfol  to  the  possessor  of  them,  know  that 
they  will  be  hart  by  them  ? 

Men.  They  must  know  that 

Soe.  And  do  they  not  suppose  that  they  are  miserabla  yo 
h  the  decree  that  they  are  hurt  ? 

Msfu  That  again  they  must  believe. 

Soe.  And  are  not  the  miserable  ill-fiUed  ? 

Mm.  Yes,  indeed. 

SgfL  And  does  a^y  one  desire  to  be  miMrable  opd  iIl-bladF 
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Xen.  I  nhould  nay  not,  Socrat«s. 

Soc.  Bui  if  there  is  do  odo  who    deiures  to  be  i 
there  is  no  one,  Mttno,  who  desires  evil ;  for  what  is  miserj 
but  the  desire  and  posseesioQ  of  evil  F 

Men.  Thnt  appears  to  be  the  truth,  Socratea,  and  I  admit 
that  nohodj  desires  evil. 

Soc.  And  yet,  were  you  not  Raying  just  now  that  yirtue  ii 
*he  desire  and  power  of  attMiaing  good  ? 

Mm.  Yes,  1  did  say  that. 

Soe.  Bui  grunting  that,  then  the  desire  of  good  is  oommon 
to  all,  and  one  man  is  no  better  than  another  in  that  7 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  And  if  one  mnn  is  not  hotter  than  anotlier  in  desiring 
food,  he  must  be  better  in  the  power  of  attaining  good  ? 

Men.  Eiaotly. 

Soe.  Then,  according  to  your  definition,  virtue  would  appear 
to  be  ihe  power  of  attaining  good  ? 

Mm.  I  entirely  approve,  Socratea,  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  view  this  matter. 

Soc,  Then  now  lot  us  see  whether  this  is  true  fVom  another 
p<Mnt  of  view ;  for  I  dare  say  that  you  are  righL  What  yon 
■ay  is,  that  virtue  is  the  power  of  attaining  good  ? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  you  would  say  that  goods  are  snch  as  health  and 
veelth  aud  the  possession  of  gold  and  «i!ver,  and  having  offioe 
wai  honor  in  the  state — ■  ihese  are  what  you  would  call  good*? 

Men.  Yes  all  these. 

■Ski.  Then,  according  to  Meno,  who  is  the  hereditary  ftiend 
of  the  great  king,  virtue  la  the  power  of  getting  silver  and  gold  j 
and  would  you  odd  piously,  ju!<ily.  or  do  you  deem  this  of  no 
consequence  ?  And  is  any  mode  of  acquisition,  even  if  unjnl 
or  diehoneat,  equally  to  be  regHrded  a*  virtue? 

Men.  Not  virtue,  Socrates,  but  vice. 

Soe,  Then  justice  or  temperanco  or  holiness,  or  some  other 
part  of  virtue,  as  would  appear,  must  accompany  the  acquiai' 
tion,  and  without  them  the  mere  acquisition  of  good  will  not  be 
Tirtue. 

Men.   Vfhj,  how  can  there  be  virtue  without  these  ? 

Soe.  And  the  non-acquisition  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  disbtm 
Mt  manner  may  be  equiLlly  virtue  ? 

Mm.  True. 

Soe.  Then  the  acquisition  of  such  good*  ia  no  more  virtM 
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AttQ  the   non-aoquisition    of  them,  bat  whatever  is   ao-     .^ 
companied  bj  justice  or  honesty  is  yirtae,  and  whatever  is 
devoid  of  justice  is  vice  ? 

Men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  in  my  judgment 

Soe.  And  were  we  not  saying  just  now  that  justice,  teiii 
peranoe^  and  the  like,  were  each  of  them  a  part  of  virtue  ? 

Men,  Tea. 

Soe^  And  so,  Meno,  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  mock  me. 

Men.  Why  do  you  say  that,  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  Why,  because  I  asked  you  to  deliver  virtue  into  my 
liands  whole  and  unbroken,  and  I  gave  you  a  pattern  according 
to  which  you  were  to  frame  your  answer;  and  you  have  .al- 
ready forgotten  this,  and  tell  me  that  virtue  is  the  power  of  at- 
taining good  justly,  or  with  jusdce,  —  thus  acknowledging  jus- 
tice to  be  a  part  of  virtue. 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  it  follows  from  your  own  admissions,  that  virtue 
is  doing  what  you  do  with  a  part  of  virtue ;  for  justice  and  the 
like  are  each  of  them  parts  of  virtue. 

Men.    What  of  that  ? 

Soe.  What  of  that !  Why,  did  not  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  the 
nature  of  virtue  as  a  whole  ?  And  you  are  very  far  from  tell- 
ing roe  this ;  but  declare  every  action  to  be  virtue  whicli  is 
done  with  a  part  of  virtue ;  as  though  you  had  already  told  me 
the  whole  of  virtue,  and  as  if  I  sliould  know  what  the  whole 
was  when  frittered  away  into  little  pieces.  And,  therefore,  my 
dear  Meno,  I  fear  that  I  must  begin  again  and  repeat  the  same 
question :  What  is  virtue  ?  for  otherwise,  I  can  only  say,  that 
every  action  done  with  a  part  of  virtue  is  virtue ;  what  else  is 
the  meaning  of  saying  that  every  action  done  with  justice  is  vir- 
tue? Don*t  you  think  that  the  question  requires  to  be  re- 
peated; for  can  any  one  who  does  not  know  virtue  know  a 
part  of  virtue? 

Men,  No  :  I  do  not  say  that  he  can. 

Soe,  Do  you  remember  how,  in  the  example  of  figure,  we  re- 
jected any  answer  given  in  terms  which  were  as  yet  unex- 
plained or  unadmitted  ? 

Men,  Yes,  Socrates ;  and  we  were  right  in  that 

Soe,  Well,  my  friend,  do  as  we  did  then :  and  do  not  sup- 
pose that  we  can  explain  to  any  one  the  nature  of  virtue  as  a 
whole  through  some  unexplained  portion  of  virtue,  or  anything 
it  all  in  that  £E»hion ;  for  that  only  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the 
old  question,  What  is  virtue  ?     Now,  am  I  not  right  ? 
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il9H.    I  believe  ihnt  you  are. 

Soe.  Thtn  Iwgin  sgiiii],  »nil  aiiswer  me,  Wlmt,  according  t 
you  BDd  jmn  friend,  is  the  definUiou  of  vlrttie? 
Ij-  ^en.   0  Socrateg ;   I  used  to  be  told,  bufore  I  kneir 

yon,  tlisl  jou  lire  ulvraya  puz/ling  yourself  and  others; 
kod  riow  yvu  are  cusiiiig  your  spells  over  me,  imd  I  am  simply 
getting  bewitohed  mid  enubntiled,  and  am  at  my  wits'  end. 
And  if  I  may  venture  to  make  a  jest  upon  you,  you  taexa  to 
me  both  in  your  appearance  and  in  your  power  over  others  to 
be  very  like  the  flat  torpedo  flsh,  who  torpifles  those  who  come 
DCHr  liim  witb  the  Uiuuh,  as  yuu  have  now  lurpiHt^d  me,  I  Ihinli. 
Por  my  soul  and  my  louguo  are  n-ally  torpid,  and  I  do  i 
know  how  to  answer  you  ;  and  though  I  have  been  delivered 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  speecbes  about  virtue  before  now,  am) 
to  many  ptranus,  —  and  very  good  onea  they  were,  na  I 
Uiought,  —  now  I  cannot  even  say  what  virtue  is.  And  I 
think  that  yuu  are  very  wise  in  not  voyaging  ainl  going  away 
from  home,  for  If  you  did  in  other  places  hs  you  do  in  Atbeoii 
you  would  be  unst  into  prison  as  a  magiraan. 

Soc.   Yiiu  are  a  rogue,  Meno.  and  had  all  but  caught  me. 

Mm.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soe.   I  can  tell  why  you  mode  a  simile  about  me. 

Mm.   Why,  do  you  think  ? 

Soe.  lu  onler  that  I  might  make  another  simile  about  you. 
For  I  know  thai  all  pretty  young  gentleraon  like  to  have  pretty 
■imiles  made  altout  them;  and  well  they  mny:  hut  I  shall  not 
return  the  complimiMit.  As  to  my  iMiing  a  torjHHio,  if  tlie  tor- 
pedo is  torpid  as  well  as  the  cause  of  torpidity  in  others,  then 
indeed  I  am  a  torpedo,  hut  not  otherwise ;  for  1  perplex  others, 
not  because  I  am  dear,  but  because  t  atn  utterly  perplexed 
myself.  And  now  1  know  not  what  virtue  is,  and  you  seem  to 
be  in  the  same  esse,  although  you  did  once  ktiow  before  you 
touched  me.  Llowever,  I  have  no  objection  to  join  with  you  in 
the  iiitiuiry. 

Mm.  And  how  will  you  inquire,  Soonites,  mto  that  which 
you  know  not  ?  What  will  you  put  forth  as  the  subject  of 
inquiry?  And  if  you  find  what  you  want,  how  will  you  tmt 
know  ihat  this  v*  what  yon  did  not  know  ? 

.Soe.  I  know,  Meno,  what  you  mean ;  but  just  see  what  % 
tiresome  dtnipute  you  are  iutroduoJng.  You  argue  that  a  man 
cuuot  inquire  either  about  that  which  lie  knows,  or  about  tbM 
trhich  he  does  not  know  :  for  he  knows,  and  therefore  hai  us 
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to  inquire  aboat  that  —  nor  about  that  whidi  he  does  not 
know ;  for  he  does  not  know  that  aboat  which  he  is  to  g« 
inquire. 

Mm,   Well,  Socrates,  and  is  not  the  argument  sound  ? 

Soe.    I  think  not 

Men.    Why  not  ? 

Soe.  I  wiU  tell  you  why.  I  have  heard  from  certain  wise 
men  and  women  who  spoke  of  things  divine  that  — 

Men.   What  did  they  say  ? 

Soe.   They  spoke  of  a  glorious  truth,  as  I  conceive. 

Men.    What  was  that  ?  and  who  were  they  ? 

Soe.  Some  of  them  were  priests  and  priestesses,  who  had 
■iodied  how  they  might  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  their  pro- 
fession :  there  have  been  poets  also,  such  as  the  poet  Pindar 
and  other  inspired  men.  And  what  they  say  is  —  mark,  now, 
and  see  whether  their  words  are  true  —  they  say  that  the  soul 
of  man  is  immortal,  and  at  one  time  has  an  end,  which  is 
termed  dying,  and  at  another  time  is  bom  again,  but  is  never 
destroyed.  And  the  moral  is,  that  a  man  ought  to  live  always 
in  perfect  holiness.  For  in  the  ninth  year  Persephone  sends 
the  souls  of  those  from  whom  she  has  received  the  penalty  of 
ancient  crime  back  again  into  the  light  of  this  world,  and  theee 
are  they  who  become  noble  kings  and  mighty  men  and  great 
in  wisdom,  and  are  called  saintly  heroes  in  afler  age<4.  The 
soul,  then,  as  being  immortal,  and  having  been  bom  again  many 
times,  and  having  seen  all  things  that  there  are,  whether  in 
this  world  or  in  the  world  below,  has  knowledge  of  them  all ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  able  to  call  to  reroem- 
hranoe  all  that  she  ever  knew  about  virtue,  and  about  every- 
thing ;  for  as  all  nature  is  akin,  and  the  soul  has  leamed  all 
things,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  her  eliciting,  or  as  men  say 
learning,  all  out  of  a  single  recollection,  if  a  man  is  strenuous 
and  does  not  faint;  for  all  inquiry  and  all  learning  is  but 
recollection.  And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  listen  to  this 
•ophistical  argument  about  the  impos'^ibility  of  inquiry :  that  is 
a  saying  which  will  make  us  idle,  and  b  sweet  only  to  the 
sluggard ;  but  the  other  saying  will  make  us  active  and  enter- 
prising. In  that  confiding,  I  will  gladly  inquire  with  you  into 
the  nature  of  virtue. 

Men.  Ye^s  Socrates ;  but  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  thai 
do  not  learn,  and  that  what  we  call  learning  is  only  a  proo* 
of  reoollection  ?     Can  you  teach  me  that  ? 
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8oe.  I  told  jou,  Miiiio,  that  you  were  a  rogue,  and  now  jm 
ftsk  whulhi^r  !  con  teuuU  you,  wUeii  I  am  saying  tliat  tiiere  ii 
„„  mi  ieitoi>in)r,  but  ouly  recollection;  und  ihua  you  iiiidginf 
tliat  yiiu  will  involve  me  vx  a  con  trad  icr  ion. 

Men.  Indeed.  Socrates,  I  protest  tliut  I  hud  no  aucii  inten- 
tion. I  only  naked  the  queatioii  from  linbit ;  but  if  yuu  can 
pravR  to  Tott  that  winit  you  eay  is  true,  I  wish  that  you  would. 

S<K.  Tlial  is  no  easy  owtWr,  but  I  will  try  to  please  you  ic 
thu  utmost  of  my  power.  Suppose  tliat  you  cull  one  of  your 
DumerouB  nttendarita,  tliOit  I  miiy  demunatrute  on  liini. 

Men,    Certainly.     Come  hither,  boy. 

Soe.    He  is  Gruek,  and  Bjieaks  Greek,  does  be  uutP 

Jb^n.    Ye«  i  he  wud  born  in  the  liouao. 

>b'u«.  Attend  now  to  the  queiitions  which  I  ask  him,  and 
observe  whether  lie  learns  of  me  or  ouly  remembera. 

Men.    I  will. 

■Sx).  Toll  me,  boy,  do  you  kuow  that  a  figure  like  ibia  it  % 
•quare? 

Jio^.    I  do. 

Soe.  And  you  know  that  a  square  figure  has  these  four  Iinet 
«qual? 

Boy.    Certainly. 

Soe.  Aud  these  lines  which  I  have  drawn  through  the  mid 
die  of  the  a<{uiire  nre  also  equal  ? 

Boy,    Yea. 

Soe,    A  squitre  may  be  of  any  size  ? 

Boy,    Cerlaiiily. 

Soe.  And  if  one  side  of  the  figure  be  of  two  feet,  and  tb« 
other  Hide  be  of  two  feet,  how  niiich  will  the  whole  lie  ?  Let 
niu  esplaiD :  if  in  one  direction  the  space  wiis  of  two  feet,  and 
in  the  other  direction  of  one  foot,  the  whole  would  be  of  two 
feet  taken  once  ? 

Boy.  Tes. 

Soe.  But  since  this  side  is  aUo  of  two  feet,  there  are  twice 
two  feel  ? 

Boy.  There  are. 

Soe.  Tlien  the  square  is  of  twice  two  feet  ? 

B-^.  Yes. 

Soo.  And  how  many  are  twice  two  fuet  ?  count  and  tell  At 

Boy,  Four,  Socraiea. 

Soe.  And  might  iliure  not  be  anotber  square  twice  as  larga 
as  iiiia.  Hud  having  like  this  the  lines  equ.il  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 
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the.  And  of  how  many  feet  wiU  tliat  be  ? 

Bbjf.  Of  eight  feet 

Soc  And  now  try  and  tell  me  tlie  length  of  the  line  which 
Sirms  the  side  of  that  double  square :  this  is  two  feet  —  what 
will  that  be? 

Boy.  Clearly,  Socrates,  that  will  be  double. 

Soe,  Do  you  observe,  Meno,  that  I  am  not  teaching  the  boj 
anything,  but  only  asking  him  questions ;  and  now  he  fandei 
that  he  knows  how  long  a  line  is  necessary  in  order  to  prodvae  a 
figure  of  eight  square  feet ;  does  he  not  ? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soe,  And  does  he  really  know  ? 

Men.  Certainly  not 

Soe.  He  only  guesses  that  [because  the  square  is  double],  the 
fine  is  double. 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  Observe  him  while  he  recalls  the  steps  in  regular  order. 
{To  the  Boy,)  Tell  me,  boy,  do  you  assert  that  a  double  ^^^ 
space  comes  from  a  double  line?  Remember  that  I  am  not 
speaking  of  an  oblong,  but  of  a  square,  and  of  a  square  twice  the 
size  of  this  one  —  that  is  to  say  of  eight  feet ;  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  you  still  say  that  a  double  square  comes  from  a 
double  line  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc  But  does  not  this  line  become  doubled  if  we  add  another 
BQch  line  here  ? 

Boy.   Certainly. 

Soe.  And  four  such  lines  wiU  make  a  space  containing  eight 
feet? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  Let  us  describe  such  a  figure :  is  not  that  what  you  would 
•ay  is  the  figure  of  eight  feet  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  are   there  not  these  four  divisions  in  the  figure, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  figure  of 
four  feet  ? 

Boy.  True. 

Soc.  And  is  not  that  four  times  four  ? 

Boy.  Certainly. 

Soc  And  four  times  is  not  double  ? 

Boy.  No,  indeed. 

Sac  But  how  much? 
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Ay.  Foot  times  m  much. 

Soe.  Therefore  ilie  double  Hae,  boy,  ha«  formed  &  b\ 
twice,  but  four  timts  ati  luudi. 

Boy.  True. 

iSbe.  And  fbnr  limes  four  are  Bixteeti  —  are  they  not  ? 

Boy.  Yek 

Soe.  What  line  would  give  you  a  space  of  eight  feet,  u  t 
gives  one  of  sixCeea  fuet ;  do  you  »ee  7 

Ihy.  Yb.. 

5iv.  Atid  the  spuce  of  four  fuet  is  mode  from  this  half  line  7 

Bon.  Yes- 

Soe.  Good;  and  is  not  a  Bpaoe  of  eight  feet  twice  the  site  of 
this,  and  half  the  sieo  of  the  other  ? 

Boy.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Sucli  a  apace,  then,  will  be  made  out  of  a  line  greater 
than  this  one,  uiid  It'GS  than  tliiit  one. 

Boy.  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  tbmk. 

Soe.  Very  good ;  I  like  to  hear  you  say  what  you  think.  And 
now  tell  me,  is  not  this  a  line  of  two  feet  and  that  of  four  F 

Bos-  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  the  line  which  forms  the  side  of  eight  feet  onght 
to  bi>  more  tlian  this  line  of  two  fatit,  and  less  than  the  other  of 
four  feet? 

Boy.  It  ought 

Soe.  Try  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  how  much  it  will  he. 

Boy.  Three  feet. 

Soe.  Then  if  we  add  a  half  to  this  line  of  two,  tliat  will  be 
the  line  of  three.  Here  aro  two  «n<l  tliera  is  one ;  and  on  th« 
other  side,  hero  are  two  also  and  there  U  one  :  Kud  that  mokM 
the  flguro  of  which  you  speak  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

■Soe,  But  if  ihere  axe  three  feet  this  way  and  three  feet  thai 
iray,  ihe  wliole  ajiace  will  be  three  times  three  feet  ? 

Boy.  Tbii  is  evident, 

Soe.  Aiul  bow  much  are  three  times  three  feet  ? 

Boy.   Nine. 

Soe.  And  how  much  is  the  double  of  four  ? 

Boy.  Eight. 

Soe.  Then  the  ligure  of  eight  la  not  made  out  of  a  line  ol 

Boy.  No. 
g.  Sac.  But  from  what  line  ?  —  tell  me  exactly ;  aitd  if  yon 

would  rather  not  reckon,  try  and  show  me  tbo  line. 
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AfL  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know. 

Soe*  Do  yon  see,  Mono,  what  advances  he  has  made  in  his 
power  of  recollection  ?  He  did  not  know  at  first,  and  he  does 
not  know  now,  what  is  the  side  of  a  figure  of  eight  feet :  bat 
then  he  thought  that  he  knew,  and  answered  confidently  as  if 
be  knew,  and  had  no  difficult j  ;  but  now  he  has  a  difficulty,  and 
neither  knows  nor  fancies  that  he  knows. 

Men,  True. 

Soe.  Is  he  not  better  off  in  knowing  his  ignorance  ? 

Men,  I  think  that  he  is. 

Soe,     If  we  have  made  him  doubt,  and  given  him  the  **  tor*    I 
pedo*8  shock,"  have  we  done  him  any  harm  ?  ' 

Men.  I  think  not. 

Soe.  We  have  certiunly  done  something  that  may  assist  him 
in  finding  out  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  and  now  he  will  wish  to 
remedy  his  ignorance,  but  then  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
tell  all  the  world  that  the  double  space  should  have  a  doable 
tide. 

Men.  True. 

Soe.  But  do  you  suppose  that  he  would  ever  have  inquired 
or  learned  what  he  fiEuicied  that  ho  knew  and  did  not  know, 
ttutil  he  had  fidlen  into  perplexity  under  the  idea  that  he  did 
not  know,  and  had  desired  to  know  ? 

Men.  I  think  not,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Then  he  whs  the  better  for  the  torpedo's  touch  ? 

Men.  I  think  that  he  was. 

Soe.  Mark  now  the  farther  development.  I  shall  only  ask 
him,  and  not  teach  him,  and  he  shall  share  the  inquiry  with 
me :  and  do  you  watch  and  see  if  you  find  me  telling  or  ex- 
plaining anything  to  him,  instead  of  eliciting  his  opinion.  Tell 
DO,  boy,  is  not  this  a  square  of  four  feet  which  I  have  drawn  ? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  now  I  add  another  square  equal  to  the  former  onew 

Boiy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  a  third,  which  is  equal  to  either  of  them  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soe.  Suppose  that  we  fill  up  the  vacant  comer. 
Boy.  Very  good. 

Soe.  Here,  then,  there  are  four  equal  spaces  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  how  manj  times  is  this  space  larger  than  this  f 

Boy.  Four  times. 
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Soe.  But  it  oiigh*  to  have  heau  twice  only,  as  jou  will  r»- 

Boy.  Tni«. 

Soe.  And  does  not  thit  linOi  reaching  from  corner  to  corner 
biBtict  each  of  these  spaces  ? 
gj  lh,j.  Tei. 

Soe.  Aud  are  there  not  here  four  equal  lines  which  cOD- 
lain  tliis  space  ? 

Jioy.  There  are. 

Soe.  Look  and  see  how  mach  this  apace  is. 

Boy,  I  do  not  understaod. 

Soe.  Has  not  each  interior  line  cut  off  lialf  of  the  foar 
•pncea  ? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  bow  ntany  such  spaces  are  there  in  this  division  ? 

Boy.  Four. 

Soe.  And  how  many  in  this  F 

Boy.  Two. 

Soe.  Ami  four  is  how  xa&ay  times  two. 

Boy.  Twice. 

Soe.  And  this  »paoe  is  how  many  feet  ? 

Boy.  Of  eight  feet. 

Son.  And  from  what  line  do  you  get  ihia  figure? 

Boy.  From  this. 

Soe.  That  is,  from  the  line  wlticU  extends  from  comer  to 
dorner  ? 

Boy.    Yea. 

Soe.  And  that  is  the  line  which  the  Icanied  call  the  diag- 
onal. And  if  this  ia  the  proper  name,  \\icii  you,  Meuo's  Blave, 
are  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  double  space  is  the  square  of  the 
diagonal  ? 

Boy.    Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soe.  What  do  you  say  of  him,  Meuo  ?  Were  not  all  thoM 
answers  given  out  of  his  own  head  ? 

Men.    Yea,  they  were  nil  his  own. 

Soe.    And   yot,  aa  we  were  just    now  saying,  he  did   nol 

Mtn.    True. 

■Soe.  And  yet  lie  had  those  notiona  in  him  ? 
JUm.   Yea. 

Soe.  Then  he  who  does  not  know  still  has  true  notiou  of 
ihM  which  he  does  not  know  ? 
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JMii.   He  has. 

Soe*  And  at  present  these  notions  are  jnst  wakening  np  m 
him,  as  in  a  dream  ;  but  if  he  were  frequently  asked  the  same 
qnestioos,  in  different  forms,  he  would  know  as  well  as  any  one 
at  hut? 

Men.   I  dare  say. 

Soe.  Without  any  one  teaching  him  he  will  reooYer  his 
knowledge  for  himself  if  he  is  only  asked  questions  ? 

M&n.   Yes. 

Soe.  And  this  spontaneous  recovery  in  him  is  recollection  ? 

Men.   True. 

Soe.  And  this  knowledge  which  he  now  has  must  he  not 
either  have  acquired  or  always  possessed  ? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soe.  But  if  he  always  possessed  this  knowledge  he  would 
always  have  known ;  or  if  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  he 
could  not  have  acquired  it  in  this  life,  unless  he  has  been  taught 
geometry  ;  for  he  may  be  made  to  do  the  same  with  all  geome- 
try and  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Now,  has  any  one 
ever  taught  him  ?  You  must  know  that,  if,  as  you  say,  he  was 
bom  and  bred  in  your  house. 

Men.   And  1  am  certain  that  no  one  ever  did  teach  him. 

Soe.   And  yet  has  he  not  the  knowledge? 

Men.    That,  Socrates,  is  most  certain.  ^ 

Soe.   But  if  he  did  not  acquire  this  knowledge  in  this 
life,  then  clearly  he  must  have  had  and  learned  it  at  some  other 
time? 

Men.   That  is  evident. 

Soe.  And  that  must  have  been  the  time  when  he  was  not  a 
Tnan  ? 

Men.   Yes. 

Soe.  And  if  there  have  been  always  true  thoughts  in  him. 
Loch  at  the  time  when  he  was  and  was  not  a  man,  which  only 
need  to  be  awakened  into  knowledge  by  putting  questions  to 
him,  his  soul  must  have  always  possessed  this  knowledge,  for  he 
always  either  was  or  was  not  a  man  ? 

Men.    That  is  clear. 

Soe.  And  if  the  truth  of  all  things  always  existed  in  the 
K>ul,  then  the  soul  is  immortal.  Wherefore  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  try  to  recollect  what  you  do  not  know,  or  rather  do  not 
remember. 

Men.   I  feel,  somehow,  t.hat  I  like  what  you  are  saying. 


Soe.  Anil  1,  Meno,  like  nhut  I  am  aa.ving.  Sdidb  lliingi  I 
have  Mtiil  of  wliii-li  I  am  not  uliogetlier  cuiiliiluiit.  Hut  UiAt  w« 
ehall  be  belter  anil  braver  aud  ]«8s  helplew  il'  we  think  that  w» 
ought  to  inquire,  tliau  we  shuuld  have  been  if  we  iuilulged  in 
tlie  idlo  liinry  that  there  waa  no  knowing  and  no  use  in  suarcli- 
ing  aTit^r  what  we  know  not;  that  is  a  theme  u|jou  whieh  I 
am  ready  to  flghl,  in  word  and  deed,  U>  the  utmost  of  roj 
power. 

Men.    That  again,  Socrates,  aiipenra  to  me  to  be  well  said. 

Soc.  Then,  aa  we  are  agreed  Uiat  it  man  bIioiiM  inquire 
about  thnt  which  he  doea  not  know,  shall  jou  and  1  make  ac 
effort  to  inquire  together  Into  ihe  nature  of  virtue? 

Men.  Uy  all  meatiB,  Siicrates.  Antt  yet  I  would  rather  re- 
turn to  my  original  question.  Whether  virtue  comes  by  inatnuy 
tion,  or  by  nature,  or  ia  gained  in  Bome  other  way? 

Soc.  Had  I  the  commnnd  of  you  as  welt  aH  of  myself,  Meno, 
I  would  not  have  inquired  whether  virtue  te  given  by  inBtruo- 
tion  or  not,  until  we  had  Amt  ascertained  "  what  virtue  is." 
Bat  as  you  never  think  of  controlling  yourself.  bnC  only  of  con- 
trolling him  who  is  your  slave,  and  thia  is  your  noiion  of  free- 
dom, I  must  yield  10  you,  for  I  cannot  help.  And  therefore  I 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  quutitles  of  tliat  of  which  I  do  not 
at  present  know  the  nature.  At  any  rate,  will  you  con'iescend 
a  little,  and  allow  tlie  queation, "  Whether  virtue  is  given  by  in- 
struction, or  in  any  other  way,"  to  bs  argued  upon  hypothesis  ? 
-w  Aa  the  geometrieiim,  when  he  is  asked  whether  a  certain 
triangle  la  capable  of  being  described  hi  a  certain  oirclot 
will  reply:  "I  cannot  tell  you  as  yet  {  but  I  will  offer  a  hy- 
potheaia  which  may  aaaiat  ub  in  forming  a  conclusion  :  If  the 
apace  be  such  that  when  you  have  drawn  along  the  line  given 
by  it  another  Hgure,  the  original  figure  is  reduced  by  a  space 
equal  to  that  which  la  added,'  then  one  consequence  follows^ 
and  if  this  is  impossible  then  some  other ;  and  iheretbre  I  wish 
to  assume  a  hypoiht-Bis  before  I  tell  you  whether  this  triangle 
is  capable  of  being  included  in  the  circle  : "  that  ia  a  geomet- 
rical hypctho^is.  And  we  too,  as  we  know  not  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  virine,  must  ask,  whether  virtue  is  or  is  not  taught, 
under  a  hypothesis :  as  thus,  if  virtue  is  nf  such  a  class  of  men> 
tal  goods,  will  it  be  taught  or  not?  Iict  the  llrsl  hyputbeaia 
be  that  virtue  is  or  is  not  knowledgt-, —  in  that  ease  will  it  b« 
tKUghi  or  not?  or,  us  we  were  just  now  SHying,  "remembered?" 

'  Or,  Id  ilmijlCT  plinut,  "  If  nj  aiuch  Lo  taken  (him  llw  trUngU." 
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For  there  is  no  use  in  dispnting  aboat  the  name.  Bat  b  Tirtiie 
laaght  or  not  ?  or  rather,  does  not  every  one  see  that  knowl* 
edge  alone  b  taught  ? 

Men,    I  agree. 

Soe.   Then  if  virtue  is  knowledge,  virtue  will  be  taught  ? 

Men.    Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  now  we  have  made  a  quick  end  of  this  question : 
if  virtue  is  of  such  a  nature,  it  will  be  taught ;  and  if  not,  not  ? 

Men.    Certainly. 

Soc,  And  the  next  question  is,  whether  virtue  is  knowledge 
or  of  another  species  ? 

Men,  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  the  question  which  oomes 
next  in  order. 

Soc,  Do  we  not  say  that  virtue  is  a  good?  This  is  m 
hypothesis  which  is  not  set  aside. 

Men,    Certainly. 

Soc,  Now,  if  there  be  any  sort  of  good  which  is  parted  from 
knowledge,  virtue  may  be  that  good ;  but  if  knowledge  em- 
braces all  good,  then  we  shall  be  right  in  thinking  that  knowl- 
edge is  some  sort  of  good  ? 

Men,   True. 

Soc,   And  virtue  makes  us  good  ? 

Men,   Yes. 

Soc,  And  if  we  are  good,  then  we  are  profitable;  fi>r  all 
good  things  are  profitable  ? 

Men,   Yes. 

Soc,   Then  virtue  is  profitable? 

Men,   That  is  the  only  inference. 

Soc,  Then  now  let  us  see  what  are  the  things  that  severaUy 
profit  us.  Health  and  strength,  and  beauty  and  wealth,  —  these, 
as  we  say,  are  the  sort  of  things  which  profit  us  ? 

Men,   True.  ^^ 

Soc,   And  yet  these  things  may  also  sometimes  do  us 
harm  :  would  you  not  admit  that  ? 

Men,    Yes. 

Soc,  And  what  is  the  guiding  principle  which  makes  them 
profitable  or  the  reverse  ?  Are  they  not  profitable  when  they 
are  rightly  used,  and  hurtful  when  they  are  not  rightly  used  ? 

Men,    Certainly. 

Soc,  Next,  let  us  consider  the  goods  of  the  soul :  these  are 
temperance,  justice,  courage,  quickness  of  apprehension,  memorjt 
magnificence,  and  the  like  ? 
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Men     Surely. 

Soe.  Aud  such  of  these  as  are  not  knoTrledge,  bnl  of  anolbn 
son,  are  sometimoti  profitable  nnd  Rouotimca  hurtfiil ;  as,  for 
etample,  ciiiirH^c,  which  hua  no  pruileiice,  but  is  oaty  a  sort  of 
i!ou6(ieuce  ?  Wht-n  a  man  has  no  Benae  he  is  harmed  by  cour- 
age,  but  nrlien  he  has  sense  lie  is  profited? 

Men.    True. 

Soc  And  the  anme  may  be  wiid  of  tempentnin  and  qnick> 
iiess  of  upprehensinn  ;  whatever  tilings  are  learned  or  dono  with 
■ease  nre  (irofitable,  but  when  done  without  saon  they  are 
hurtful  ? 

Men.    V*ry  true. 

Sac.  And  in  general,  all  that  the  soul  ntieropta  or  endnros, 
when  under  tlie  guidance  of  wisdom,  ends  in  happineea ;  but 
when  she  ia  under  the  guidance  of  folly,  in  the  opposite  ? 

Men.    Th>it  appears  to  be  true. 

Soc.  K  then  virtue  is  a  good  of  the  »oiil,  and  is  to  be  profit- 
ablo.  it  mnBl  be  wisdom  or  prudence,  since  some  of  the  gooiia 
of  the  soul  are  either  prolllablu  or  hurtful  by  the  addition  of 
wisdom  or  of  folly ;  nnd  therefore  if  virtue  is  profitable,  virtue 
muat  be  a  sort  of  wisdom  or  prudence  ? 

Men.    That  is  my  view. 

Soc.  And  the  other  goods,  such  as  wealth  and  the  like,  of 
which  we  were  just  now  saying  llmt  they  are  sometimes  good 
and  somelimoa  evil,  are  they  not  also  mode  prolituble  or  hurt- 
ful, accordingly  us  the  soul  guides  and  uses  Iheio  rightly  or 
wrongly  —  as  in  tlie  soul  generally,  wisdom  is  the  useful  and 
folly  the  hurtful  guide  ? 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  And  the  wise  soul  guides  them  rightly,  and  the  fooliah 
>oul  wrungly? 

Mm.  Yes. 
„„  Soe.  And  is  not  this  universally  true  of  human  nature  ? 

All  other  things  hang  upon  the  soul,  and  the  tilings  of  the 
M>ul  hnug  upon  wisdom,  if  they  are  to  Ite  good  ;  and  according 
to  this  view  of  the  queBtion  that  wliich  proHta  ia  wisdom  —  and 
virtue,  as  we  say,  is  proQtiible  7 

Men.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  tliat  virtue  ta 
either  wholly  or  partly  wisdom  ? 

Men.  I  thiuk  llmt  what    you  are  saying,  Socrates,  ia  very 
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8oe»  Bat  if  thii  is  true,  then  the  good  are  not  by  natim 
good? 

Men,  I  think  not. 

Soe,  If  they  had  been,  there  would  assuredly  haye  been  dis- 
cemers  of  characters  among  us  who  would  have  known  our  fa« 
ture  great  men ;  and  we  should  ha^e  taken  them  on  their  show- 
ing, and  when  we  had  got  them,  we  should  have  kept  them  in 
the  citadel  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  and  set  a  stamp  upon  them 
more  than  upon  gold,  in  order  that  no  one  might  tamper  with 
them ;  and  then  when  they  grew  up  they  would  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  state  ? 

Men,  Yes,  Socrates,  that  would  have  been  the  way. 

Soe,  But  if  the  good  are  not  by  nature  good,  are  they  made 
good  by  instruction  ? 

Men,  There  is  no  other  alternative,  Socrates.  On  the  sap- 
position  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thst 
virtue  is  taught 

Soe.  Tes,  indeed ;  but  what  if  the  supposition  is  erroneous  ? 

Mbti,  I  certainly  thought  just  now  that  we  were  right. 

Soc,  Yes,  Meuo ;  but  a  principle  which  has  any  soundnesfi 
should  stand  firm  not  only  now  and  then,  but  always  and  for 
ever. 

Men.  Well ;  and  why  are  you  so  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
that  knowledge  is  virtue  ? 

Soc.  I  will  try  and  tell  you  why,  Meuo.  I  do  not  retract 
the  assertion  that  if  virtue  is  knowledge  it  may  be  taught ;  bat 
I  fear  that  I  have  some  reason  in  doubting  whether  virtue  is 
knowledge :  for  consider  now  and  say  whether  virtue,  or  any- 
thing that  is  taught,  must  not  have  teachers  and  disciples  ? 

Men,  Surely. 

Soc.  And  again,  may  not  that  art  of  which  there  are  neithei 
tiachers  nor  disciples  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  being 
taught  ? 

Men,  True  ;  but  do  you  think  that  there  are  no  teachers  of 
virtue  ? 

Soc.  I  have  certainly  often  inquired  whether  there  were  any, 
and  taken  great  pains  to  find  them,  and  have  never  succeeded ; 
and  many  have  assisted  me  in  the  search,  and  they  were  the 
persons  whom  I  thought  the  most  likely  to  know.  Here  is 
Auytus,  who  is  sitting  by  us  at  the  very  moment  when  he  ii 
wanted ;  he  is  the  person  whom  we  should  ask.  In  the  ^f. 
first  place,  he  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  wrse  £&ther,  An- 
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tbeniton,  who  Acquired  liU  wealth,  not  by  accident  or  gift,  lik« 

Jsmeiiias  lh«  Tliebaii  (who  hus  reisontlj  niaije  himielfaa  ncli  h 
■  PulycratuH),  but  hy  bis  owu  skill  and  iudiutiy,  nnd  ha  is  s 
well-oontlitioned.  mmlest  man,  not  insolent,  or  overbearing,  or 
annoying ;  moroover,  he  has  given  hia  son  n  good  educutioo,  tu 
the  Athenian  people  certainly  appear  to  lliink,  for  ihey  cbouso 
him  to  fill  the  highest  offices.  And  these  are  tho  sort  of  men 
from  whom  you  are  likely  lo  lenrn  whether  there  are  any  tcach- 
ers  of  virtue,  and  who  thtiy  are.  Please,  Anytus,  to  help  ma 
and  your  friend  l^Ieuo  in  answering  our  qucBtion,  Who  aro  tUe 
teachers?  Consider  the  mnlter  thus:  If  we  wnnted  Menu  to 
be  a  good  physician,  to  whom  should  we  send  him?  Should 
we  not  send  him  to  [lie  physicians? 


Any.  Certainly, 

Soe.  Or  if  wo  wanted  Lim 
not  send  him  to  the  cobblers  'i 

Any.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  so  forth  ? 

Any.  Yes. 

Soe.  Let  me  trouble  yon  with 
we  say  that  we  should  be  right  in  i 
if  we  waiiteil  him  to  be  a  physician 

than  to  tl 


he  a  good  cobbler,  should  we 


more  question.     When 

ig  him  to  the  pbysiciana 

VB  mean  that  we  should 

those  who  profess  the  art,  rather 

ho  don't,  and  to  those  who  demand  payment  for 


leaching  the  art,  and  profess  to  teach  it  lo  any  one  who  will 
come  and  learn?  If  we  were  right  in  sending  bim,  would  that 
be  the  reason  ? 

Any.  Yes. 

Snc,  And  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  Hate-playing,  and  of 
tho  other  arl«  ?  No  man  who  wanted  to  m»ike  a  man  a  flute- 
player  would  refuse  to  send  bim  to  those  who  profexs  to  teacb 
the  art  for  money,  and  trouble  other  persona  lo  give  him  tn> 
•trm-tion  who  do  not  profess  lo  lencli,  and  never  bad  a  discipla 
in  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  wo  want  him  to  acquire,  — 
that  would  be  tho  height  of  folly. 

Any.  Yes,  by  Zeus,  and  of  ignorance  too. 
_.  Soe.    Very  good.     And  now  yon  are  in  a  position  to 

advise  with  me  about  my  friend  Meno.  He  has  been 
■ayiug  to  me,  Anytus,  that  he  di'sire^  to  attain  [hat  wisdom  and 
virtue,  by  which  men  order  the  stale  or  the  bonse,  and  hcmor 
their  parents,  and  know  when  to  receive  and  when  to  send 
waj  diizena  and  iti'angers,  aa  a  gnod  man  should.     Now,  ts 
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oa^bt  we  to  send  him  in  order  that  he  may  learn  thia 
TUtue  ?  Does  not  the  previous  argument  imply  clearly  that  he 
ought  to  go  to  those  who  profess  and  avouch  that  they  are  the 
common  teachers  of  Hellas,  and  are  ready  to  impart  instruction 
to  any  one  who  likes,  at  a  fixed  price  ? 

Any.  Whom  do  you  mean,  Sociates  ? 

Soe,  Tou  surely  know,  do  yon  not,  Anytus,  that  these  are 
the  people  whom  mankind  describe  as  Sophists  ? 

Any.  By  Herades,  Socrates,  forbear  I  I  only  hope  that  no 
friend  or  kinsman  or  acquaintance  of  mine,  whether  citizen  or 
stranger,  will  ever  be  so  mad  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  cor- 
mpted  by  them ;  for  they  are  a  manifest  pest  and  corrupting 
influence  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  them. 

Soe.  What  do  you  mean,  Anytus  ?  Of  all  the  people  who 
profess  that  they  know  how  to  do  men  good,  are  these  the  only 
ones  who  not  only  do  them  no  good,  but  positively  corrupt 
those  who  are  intrusted  to  them?  That  is  very  singular. 
And  moreover,  in  return  they  publicly  demand  money.  Indeed, 
I  caimot  believe  this ;  for  I  know  of  a  single  man,  Protagoras, 
who  made  more  out  of  his  craft  than  the  illustrious  Pheidias,  or 
any  ten  other  statuaries.  How  could  that  be  ?  A  mender  of 
old  shoes,  or  patcher  up  of  clothes,  who  made  the  shoes  or 
clothes  worse  than  he  received  them,  could  not  have  remained 
thirty  days  undetected,  and  would  very  soon  have  starved ; 
whereas,  during  more  than  forty  years,  Protagoras  was  corrupt- 
ing his  disciples,  and  sending  them  from  him  worse  than  he  re- 
ceived them,  and  yet  all  Hellas  failed  in  detecting  him.  For, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  was  about  seventy  years  old  at  his 
death,  forty  of  which  were  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion ;  and  during  all  that  time  he  had  a  good  reputation,  which 
to  this  day  he  retains :  and  not  only  Protagoras,  but  many 
others  have  a  good  reputation ;  some  who  lived  before  lum,  and 
others  who  are  still  living.  Now,  when  you  say  that  they  ^^ 
deceived  and  corrupted  the  youth,  are  they  to  be  supposed 
to  have  corrupted  them  intentionally  or  unintentionally  ?  Can 
those  who  were  deemed  by  many  to  be  the  wisest  men  of 
Hellas  have  been  out  of  their  minds  ? 

Any.  Out  of  their  minds !  No,  Socrates ;  the  young  men 
who  gave  their  money  to  them  were  out  of  their  minds,  and 
their  relations  and  guardians  who  intrusted  them  to  their  care 
were  still  more  out  of  their  minds,  and  most  of  all  the  citiei 
who  allowed  them  to  come  in  and  did  not  drive  them  out,  citi 
leu  or  stranger  alike. 
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Hot.  Hu  onjr  of  the  Sopbista  wronged  jroa.Anytos?  WLat 
mftkea  jou  bo  aDj>ry  willi  liiem? 

Any.  No,  iiiileed,  neiilier  I  iior  ony  of  ray  belongingi  hu 
QTer  liud,  n<jr  would  I  Buffer  them  to  have,  naytbiitg  to  do  with 
tbem. 

Soe.  'riien  you  are  entirely  unacijuniuled  with  them? 

Any.  And  I  have  do  wish  to  be  ocjuainted. 

Soc.  Then,  my  dear  frie:i<l,  how  can  yoo  know  whether  k 
ihiug  is  good  or  Imil  of  which  you  are  wholly  ignoraul? 

Any.  Qui[e  well ;  I  am  quite  Bure  tliat  I  know  what  nun- 
aer  of  men  these  are,  whether  I  know  ihem  nt  not. 

Soe.  You  must  be  a  diviner,  Anytus,  for  I  really  cannot 
nuke  out,  judging  from  your  own  words,  how,  if  you  are  not 
■cquaiuted  with  tbem,  you  know  about  them.  But  I  am  not 
inquiring  of  jou  who  are  the  tenoherB  who  will  corrupt  Ueno 
(lot  ihem  t>e,  if  you  please,  the  Sophists)  ;  I  only  ask  you  to 
teil  him  who  there  ia  in  ihis  great  city  who  will  teach  him  how 
to  become  eminent  iu  the  virtues  wbicli  1  wris  just  now  describ- 
ing.    He  is  the  friend  of  your  family,  uiid  you  will  oblige  him. 

Any.    Why  don't  you  t«ll  liim  ? 

Soc.  I  have  told  hiin  whom  I  supposed  to  be  the  teachers  of 
these  things ;  but  I  learn  from  you  that  I  am  utterly  at  fault, 
Hid  I  dare  "ay  that  you  are  right.  And  now  I  wish  that  you, 
on  your  part,  woulit  tell  me  (o  whom  among  the  Atheniaiu  he 
abould  go.     Wliom  would  you  nuine  ? 

Any.  Why  single  out  indiviJualu?  Any  Athenian  geutle- 
raan,  taken  at  random,  if  he  will  mind  him,  will  do  him  far 
more  good  than  the  Sophists. 

Soe.  And  did  those  gentlemen  grow  of  themselves ;  and 
without  having  been  taught  by  any  one,  were  they  nevertheless 
go  ubie  to  teooli  otiiers  that  which  they  never  learned  them- 
selves? 

Any.  1  imagine  that  Ihey  learned  of  the  previous  generallon 
of  gentlemen.  Have  there  not  beuu  many  good  men  in  this 
dly  i* 

Soe.  Yes,  oertainly,  AnyiUB :  and  many  good  Btiilesmen  also 
there  always  have  been,  and  tltere  are  still,  in  the  city  of  Aiheiis- 
But  the  question  is  whether  they  were  also  good  teacliers  of 
their  own  virtue ;  not  whether  there  are,  or  have  l)een,  good 
men,  but  whether  virtue  can  be  taught,  ia  the  question  whidi 
we  have  boon  diauufsini;.  Now,  do  wo  mean  to  aay  tliat  iha 
good  men  of  our  own  uiid  of  other  times  knew  how  to  impart 
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to  others  that  virtue  which  they  had  themselyes ;  or  is  this  Tir* 
toe  incapable  of  being  communicated  or  imparted  by  one  man 
to  another  ?  That  is  the  question  which  I  and  Meno  have  been 
arguing.  Look  at  the  matter  in  your  own  way.  Would  yoa 
not  admit  that  Themistodes  was  a  good  man  ? 

Any,  Certainly ;  no  man  better. 

Soc.  And  must  not  he  then  have  been  a  good  teacher,  if  any 
man  ever  was  a  good  teacher,  of  his  own  virtue  ? 

Any.  Yes,  certainly,  —  if  he  wanted  to  be  that. 

Soe.  But  would  he  not  have  wanted?  He  would,  at  any 
rate,  have  desired  to  make  his  own  son  a  good  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman ;  he  could  not  have  been  jealous  of  him,  or  have  inten- 
tionally abstained  from  imparting  to  him  his  own  virtue.  Did 
you  never  hear  that  he  made  Gleophantns,  who  was  his  son,  a 
fiunous  horseman  ?  —  he  would  stand  upright  on  horseback  and 
hurl  a  javelin;  and  many  other  marvelous  things  he  could  do 
which  his  father  had  him  taught ;  and  in  anything  which  the 
skill  of  a  master  could  teach  him  he  was  well  trained.  Have 
you  not  heard  from  our  elders  of  this  ? 

Any.  I  have. 

Soc.  Then  no  one  could  say  that  his  son  showed  any  want  of 
capacity? 

Any.  Possibly  not 

Soc.  But  did  any  one,  old  or  young,  ever  say  in  your  hearing 
that  Cleophantus,  the  sou  of  Themistodes,  was  a  wise  or  good 
man,  as  his  father  was  ? 

Any.  I  have  certainly  never  heard  that 

Soc.  And  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught,  would  he  have 
sought  to  train  him  in  these  sort  of  accomplishments,  and  al- 
lowed him  who,  as  you  must  remember,  was  his  own  son,  to  be 
no  better  than  his  neighbors  in  those  qualities  in  which  he  him- 
self excelled  ? 

Any.  Indeed,  indeed  I  think  not 

Soc.  Here  then  is  a  teacher  of  virtue  whom  you  admit  to  be 
amont;  the  best  men  of  the  past     Let  us  take  another,  —     ^ . 
Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus :  would  you  not  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  a  good  man  ? 

Any.  To  be  sure,  I  should. 

Soc.  And  did  not  he  train  his  son  Lysimachus  better  than 
any  other  Athenian  in  all  that  could  be  done  for  him  by  the 
help  of  masters  ?  But  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Is  he  a  bit 
better  than  any  other  mortal  ?     He  is  an  acquaintance  of  yoorii 
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maA  jou  see  wimt  ho  is  like.  Tliere  is  Pericles,  again,  magtiM- 
onut  ill  hin  vrisflom ;  ivnd  lie,  u  you  kuow,  had  two  hodb,  Paraln* 
and  Xiitithip]jua. 

Any.  I  kuow. 

Soc.  Ami  you  know,  also,  ihal  ho  tniiglit  them  to  be  iinri 
Taled  horsemen,  and  hod  them  trained  in  miiaio  and  gymuaattie* 
Bud  all  sons  of  arts  —  in  tJiese  respects  they  were  on  a  level 
with  the  best  —  and  had  lie  nti  niah  to  make  good  men  of  them  ? 
Nuy,  he  must  have  wished  that.  Hut  I  suspect  thnt  virtue 
could  not  bu  taught.  And  that  you  may  not  suppose  that  the 
incompetent  teuuhars  are  thu  meaner  nort  of  AcUi-niiins  uuil  few 
in  number,  remember  again  that  Thucydide^  had  two  sons, 
Meltinias  und  Slephauus.  whom  he  trained  chielfy  in  wrestling 
■lid  they  too  had  an  exoeilent  education,  and  were  the  bes 
wrestlers  in  Athens :  one  of  them  he  committed  to  the  care  o 
XHiithiaa,  and  the  other  of  Eiidorus,  who  had  the  reputation  o 
being  the  mo«t  celebrateil  wrestlers  of  that  day.  Do  you  ro- 
meniher  tliem  ? 

Any.  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Sac.  Now,  oun  there  l>e  a  douht  that  Thucydidea,  who  htd 
bis  childreu  laught  wre.itliog.  at  a  con^tiderable  oipense,  would 
have  taught  them  to  be  good  men,  which  would  have  cost  him 
nothing,  if  virtue  could  huve  been  taught?  Will  you  reply 
that  he  was  a  mtian  man,  and  hud  not  many  friends  among  the 
Alheoiuns  and  allies?  Nay,  but  he  was  of  a  great  faniily,  aud 
K  mim  of  influence  at  Athens  and  in  all  Ilellis,  and,  if  virtue 
coulil  have  been  taught,  bu  would  havo  found  out  some  one 
eitlior  in  or  out  of  Hellas  who  would  have  miidu  good  men  of 
his  sons,  if  he  omtd  not  himself  spare  the  lime  from  cares  of 
stute.  Again  I  suspect,  friend  Anytus,  that  virtue  is  not  ■ 
thing  which  can  be  taught? 

Any.  Socraten,  I  think  tliat  you  are  too  ready  to  speak  evil  of 
men  j  and,  if  you  will  lake  my  advice,  I  would  recommend  you 
to  be  careful.  Perhaps  ihuni  is  no  city  in  which  it  is  not  easier 
tu  do  met!  harm  than  to  do  them  good,  and  this  is  ccrlninly  tli« 
,      cast'  at  Aihen^  as  I  believe  ibat  you  know. 

Si>e.  O  Mcno,  I  think  that  Anytus  is  in  a  ra;|e>  And 
he  may  well  he  in  a  rage,  f»r  he  thinks,  in  the  flrst  plnce,  that  I 
am  defaming  ilicse  gentlemen  ;  and  Iheu.  in  thu  second  place,  ha 
t'liuks  that  he  Is  one  of  them.  But  when  he  understands,  which 
ho  does  nut  aI  present,  wh:it  is  (lie  meaning  of  defainaUun,  he 
will  forgive  me.  Mvanwhile  I  will  return  Ui  you,  Meno  ;  fbr  I 
(appose  that  thei'e  are  geuilemoa  in  your  regiou  too  P 
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Mm.  Certainly  there  are. 

Soe.  And  are  they  willing  to  teach  the  young?  and  do  they 
profeas  to  be  teachers  ?  and  do  they  agree  that  virtue  is  taught  ? 

Men.  No  indeed,  Socrates,  they  are  anything  but  agreed :  and 
you  may  hear  them  saying  at  one  time  that  virtue  can  be  taught, 
and  then  again  the  reverse. 

Soe.  Can  we  call  them  teachers  who  do  not  acknowledge  the 
possibility  of  their  own  vocation  ? 

Men.  I  think  not,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  what  do  you  think  of  these  Sophists,  who  are  the 
only  professors  ?    Do  they  seem  to  you  to  be  teachers  of  virtue  ? 

Men.  I  often  wonder,  Socrates,  that  you  never  hear  Gorgias 
promising  to  teach  virtue :  and  when  he  hears  others  promising 
this  he  only  laughs  at  them :  but  he  thinks  that  you  ought  to 
teach  men  to  speak. 

Soe.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  the  Sophists  are  teachers  ? 

Mm.  I  cannot  tell  you,  Socrates ;  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
am  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  I  think  that  they  are  teachers  and 
sometimes  not. 

Soe.  And  are  you  aware  that  not  you  only  and  other  political 
men  have  doubts  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  or  not,  but  that 
Theognis  the  poet  says  the  very  same  thing  —  are  you  aware 
of  that? 

Mm.  Where  does  he  imply  that  ? 

Soe.  In  the  elegiac  verses,  in  which  he  says :  — 

"  Eai  and  drink  and  di  with  the  mighty,  and  make  joniaelf  agreeable  to  them;  te 
fttan  the  good  yoa  will  learn  what  is  good,  bat  if  joa  mix  with  the  bad  joa  wiO 
kae  the  Intelligenoe  which  yon  already  have.** 

Do  you  observe  that  here  he  seems  to  imply  that  virtue  can  be 
taught? 

Mm.  Clearly. 

Soe.  But  in  some  other  verses  he  shifts  about  and  says :  -— 

M  If  ondentanding  oould  be  created  and  put  into  a  man,  then  they  (who  wen  abb 
Ic  aeoompliah  this)  would  have  obtained  great  rewards.** 

And  again :  — 

'^  Neter  did  a  bad  son  spring  from  a  good  sirs  beeanse  he  heard  the  foiee  of     q|» 
i ;  not  by  teaching  will  yon  ever  make  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one.** 


And  this,  as  you  may  remark,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  other. 

Men.  That  is  palpable. 

Soe.  And  is  there  anything  else  of  which  the  teachers  and 
professors  are  not  only  asserted  not  to  be  teachers  of  others,  but 
to  be  ignorant  themselves  of  that  which  they  profess  to  teach  and 
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bad  at  Uie  kDowW;;e  of  tlint  which  they  pr«nrh ;  nnd  about 
which  the  acknowledgeil  "gentlemen"  are  themsoWes  Raying 
■nmctiiuCB  thiit  *'  this  thing  can  be  tnughl,"  iind  SDmetimes  nob 
Can  you  Bay  tliut  tliey  are  teauhen  of  authority  whose  ideal  ara 
in  thia  statu  of  oourusion  7 

Men.  I  should  Bay,  certainly  noL 

Soe.  l)ul  if  neither  the  Sophiita  nor  the  gentlemen  are  ueacb- 
eri,  clearly  thertj  can  be  no  other  teachera  7 

Mai.  No. 

Soe.  And  if  there  are  no  teachers,  neither  are  there  disciples  1 

Men.  Agreed. 

Soe.  Aw)  wo  have  admitted  that  a  thing  cannot  be  taught  of 
which  there  neither  teachers  nor  disciples  ? 

Men.  We  have. 

Soe.  And  ilmre  are  no  teachers  of  virlae  to  be  found  anywhere  ? 

Men.    Inhere  ore  not. 

Soe.  And  if  there  ai'e  no  teachers  neither  are  there  Bcfaolan  P 

Men.    I  think  that  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  virtue  caanot  be  Utught? 

Men.  Not  if  we  are  right  in  our  view.  But  I  cannot  be- 
lieve, Socrates,  that  there  are  no  good  men  in  the  atate.  And 
if  there  are,  how  did  they  come  into  existence? 

Soe.  1  ata  afraid,  Meno,  that  you  and  1  are  not  good  for 
much,  and  that  Gorgias  has  been  aa  poor  an  educator  of  you  kb 
Prodicus  hoA  l>een  of  me.  Certainly  we  shall  have  to  look  to 
ourselves,  iind  try  to  Snd  some  one  who  will  help  to  improve 
us.  ThiB  I  say,  because  I  observe  that  in  the  previous  diMUB- 
■ion  none  of  us  remarked  that  right  and  good  action  is  possible 
to  man  under  other  guidance  than  that  of  knowledge ;  and 
indeed  if  this  be  denied,  there  is  no  seeing  how  there  can  b« 
;iy  good  meu  at  all. 

Man.    How  do  you  menu,  Socrntes  ? 

Soe.    I  menu  this :  that  good  men  must  necestwly  be  nB»- 
,-      ful  or  proliinble.     Were  we  not  right  in  admitting  that? 
*'  Mefi.   Yea. 

Soe.  And  in  eupposing  that  they  will  be  useful  only  if  (hey 
are  true  guides  of  action ;  in  that  we  were  abo  right? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soe.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  have  been  right  in  saying  that 
knowledge  only  was  the  riglit  and  t^d  guide  of  notion. 

Mm,    Wha.*.  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "right?" 

iSm.  I  will  explain.     If  a  man  knew  the  way  to  Larisa,  or 
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ftaywbere  else,  and  went  to  the  place  and  led  otHen  thithert 
would  be  not  be  a  rigbt  and  good  guide  ? 

Mbtu    Certainlj. 

Soe.  And  a  person  who  had  a  right  opmion  about  the  wajt 
but  had  never  been  and  did  not  know,  might  be  a  good  guide 
also,  might  he  not  ? 

Men,    Certainly. 

Soe.  And  while  he  has  true  opinion  about  that  which  the 
other  knows,  he  will  be  just  as  good  a  guide  if  he  thinks  the 
truth,  as  if  he  knows  the  truth  ? 

Men*   Exactly. 

Soe.  Then  true  opinion  is  as  good  a  guide  to  correct  aotioa 
aa  wisdom ;  and  that  was  the  point  which  we  omitted  in  our 
speculation  about  the  nature  of  yirtue,  when  we  said  that  wis- 
dom only  is  the  guide  of  right  action ;  whereas  there  is  also 
right  opinion. 

Men.   True. 

Soc.   Then  right  opinion  is  not  less  useful  than  knowledge  ? 

Men.  The  difference,  Socrates,  is  only  that  he  who  hat 
knowledge  will  always  be  ngnt ;  but  he  who  has  right  opinion 
will  sometimes  be  right,  and  sometimes  not  right 

Soe.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Can  he  be  wrong  who  has  right 
opinion,  as  long  as  he  has  right  opinion  ? 

Men.  I  admit  the  cogency  of  that,  and  therefore,  Socratesi 
allowing  this,  I  wonder  that  knowledge  should  be  preferred  to 
right  opinion  —  or  why  tbey  should  ever  differ. 

Soc.   And  shall  I  explain  this  wonder  to  you  ? 

Men.   Do  tell  me. 

Soe,  You  would  not  wonder  if  you  had  ever  observed  the 
images  of  Daedalus ;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  got  them  in 
jour  country  ? 

Men.   Why  do  you  refer  to  them  ? 

Soc.  Because  they  require  to  be  fiutened  in  order  to  keep 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  fastened  they  will  run  away. 

Men.   Well,  what  of  that  ? 

Soc.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  much  use  possessing  one 
of  them  if  they  are  at  liberty,  for  they  will  walk  off  like  runa- 
way slaves;  but  when  fastened,  they  are  of  great  value,  for 
they  are  really  beautiful  works  of  art  Now  this  is  an  illustra* 
lion  of  the  nature  of  true  opinions :  while  they  abide  with  ^^ 
OS  they  are  beautiful  and  fimitful,  but  they  ruir  away  out 
,a  the  human  soul,  and  do  not  remain  long,  and  therefore  they 

vou  1.  18 
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■re  not  of  roucli  tuIuq  udUI  tliey  are  fiut«iie<t  by  the  tie  of  tb* 
EBUae  i  nnd  this  faflteoing  of  ihem,  fiiouil  Menu,  la  reciillectioD, 
M  hnfl  been  already  ngrced  by  us.  Itot  when  they  are  bountl, 
in  the  first  gilace,  ihey  hare  the  nature  of  knowledge ;  and,  in 
t)ie  second  |ilnce,  tliey  nra  abiding.  And  lliis  is  why  knowl- 
edge 13  more  honomble  and  ezcolleut  than  true  opinion,  beoauM 
fastened  by  a  chain. 

Men.  Yes  Indeed,  Socrates,  that  I  should  conjectare  to  b4 
the  truth. 

Soe.  I  bto  speak  not  as  one  who  knows ;  and  yet  that  knowl- 
edge differs  from  Irue  opinion  is  not  a  mutter  of  conjecture  with 
me.  There  are  not  many  things  which  I  should  afflrm  that  I 
knew,  but  that  ia  most  certably  one  of  them. 

Men.   Ton  are  right,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  nni  I  not  right  also  in  saying  that  tme  opinion  is 
M  good  a  guide  in  the  performance  of  an  action  as  knowledge  7 

Men.  That  also  appears  to  me  to  be  tree, 

Soe.  Then  right  opinion  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  knowledge^ 
or  less  useful  in  action ;  nor  is  the  man  who  baa  right  opinion 
inferior  to  liini  who  has  knowledge  ? 

MetL   That  is  true. 

SiK.  And  surely  tlie  good  man  has  been  acknowledged  by  ns 
to  be  useful  7 

Mm.   Yes. 

Soe.  Seeing  then  that  men  become  good  and  useful  to  states, 
not  only  because  they  have  knowledge,  but  because  they  hare 
right  opinion,  and  neither  knowledge  nor  right  opinion  is  giTen 
to  man  by  nature  or  ac<juired  by  him,  —  (do  you  think  thai 
either  of  them  is  given  by  nature  ? 

Men.   Not  I.) 

Soe.  Then  if  they  are  not  given  by  natare,  noither  are  the 
good  by  nature  good  ? 

Men.    Certainly  not. 

Soe.  And  nature  being  excluded,  the  next  question  wm 
whellier  virtue  ia  acquired  by  leaching  ? 

J/iTi.   Yea. 

•Soe.  If  virtue  was  wisdom,  then,  as  we  thought,  it  WM 
Uught? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soe,  And  if  it  was  taught  it  was  wisdom? 

Mm.   Certainly. 

Soe.  And  if  there  were  teachers,  it  might  be  taught ;  wad  if 
there  were  no  teachers,  not  ? 
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JainL  True* 

Soe.  Bat  surely  we  acknowledged  that  there  were  do 
leechen  of  virtue  ? 

Men.  Yea. 

Soe.  Then  we  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  tanj^t,  and  WW 
not  wisdom  ? 

Men.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  yet  we  admitted  that  it  was  a  good  7 

Men.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  right  goide  is  useful  and  good  ? 

Men.  Certainly.  g^ 

Soe.  And  the  only  right  guides  are  knowledge  and  true 
opiDion,  —  these  are  the  guides  of  man  ;  for  things  which  hap- 
pen by  chance  are  not  under  the  guidance  of  man :  but  the 
guides  of  man  are  true  opinion  and  knowledge. 

Men.  I  think  so  too. 

Soe.  But  if  virtue  is  not  taught,  neither  is  virtue  knowledge. 

Men.    Clearly  not 

Soe.  Then  of  two  good  and  useful  things,  one,  which  b 
knowledge,  has  been  set  aside,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  our 
guide  in  political  life  ? 

Men.  I  think  not 

Soe.  And  therefore  not  by  any  wisdom,  and  not  because  they 
were  wise,  did  Themistocles  and  those  others  of  whom  Anytus 
spoke  govern  states.  And  this  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
unable  to  make  others  like  themselves,  —  because  their  virtue 
was  not  grounded  on  knowledge. 

Men.  That  is  probably  true,  Socrates. 

Soe.  But  if  not  by  knowledge,  the  only  alternative  which 
remains  is  that  statesmen  must  have  guided  states  by  right 
opinion,  which  is  in  politics  what  divination  is  in  religion  ;  for 
diviners  and  also  prophets  say  many  things  truly,  but  they  know 
not  what  they  say. 

Men.  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  may  we  not.  Mono,  truly  call  those  men  divine 
who,  having  no  understanding,  yet  succeed  in  many  a  grand 
deed  and  word  ? 

Men.   Certainly. 

Soe.  Then  we  shall  also  be  right  in  calling  those  divine 
whom  we  were  just  now  speaking  of  as  diviners  and  prophets, 
as  well  as  all  poets.  Yes,  and  statesmen  above  all  may  be  said 
lo  be  divine  and  illumined,  being  inspired  and  possessed  of  Grod, 
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in  nhtch  condition  they  tay  maaj  grand  things,  not  knowing 

what  they  lay. 

Mm.    Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  women  too,  Meno,  call  good  men  divine ;  and 
the  SpartaQB,  wbeu  they  praise  a  good  man,  eay  "  that  he  U  a 

Men,  And  I  tliink,  Socratei,  that  tliey  are  right ;  allh&ngh 
very  lil^ely  our  friend  Anylus  may  take  oflTeoBe  al  the  niimo. 

Soc.  I  do  not  care  ;  as  for  Anytua.  there  will  bo  aaolliur  op- 
portunity of  talking  with  him.  To  sum  up  our  inquiry,  —  the 
result  seema  to  be,  if  we  are  at  all  right  in  our  view,  that  virtua 
is  neither  natural  nor  acquired,  but  an  instinct  given  by  God  to 
the  virtuous.  Nor  is  the  instinct  accompanied  by  reason,  un- 
less there  may  be  supposed  to  be  among  statestnen  any  one  who 
is  also  the  educator  of  statesmen.  And  if  there  be  such  a  one) 
he  may  be  said  to  be  amon^  the  living  what  Tiresiaa  was  among 
the  deud,  who  "alone,"  according  to  Homer,  "of  those  in  the 
world  below,  has  nnderstanding ;  but  the  rest  flit  as  shadows." 

Men.  That  w  excellent,  Sucrates. 

Soc.  Then,  Meno,  the  conclusion  is  that  virtue  comes  to  the 
virtuous  by  the  gift  of  God.  But  we  shall  never  know  the  cer- 
tain truth  until,  before  asking  how  virtue  is  given,  we  inquire 
into  the  actual  nature  of  virtue.  I  fear  that  I  must  go  away, 
but  do  you,  now  that  you  are  persuaded  yourself,  [lerauade  oar 
friend  Anytus.  And  don't  let  him  be  so  eia.iperated  i  for  if 
you  cnu  persuade  him  you  will  have  done  some  lervioe  to  tha 
Athenian  people. 


ETJTHYPHRO. 


I'nn  <i»MMii 


INTRODXJOnON. 


Ik  the  Meno  An  jtus  had  parted  from  Socrates  with  the  thraalea 
lag  wordB :  **  That  in  anjr  cily,  and  particaUvly  in  the  citj  of  Athea% 
It  is  easier  to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them  good "  (94  £)  ;  and 
Socrates  was  anticipating  another  opportunity  of  talking  with  hhn 
(99  £).  In  the  Eathjphro  Socrates  is  abreadj  awaiting  his  trial  ftc 
impie^  in  the  porch  of  the  King  Archon.  (Cp.  Theaet.  sub  Jin,) 
But  before  the  trial  proceeds,  Plato  would  like  to  put  the  world  on 
tneir  trial,  and  convince  them  of  ignorance  in  that  Tery  matter 
touching  which  Socrates  is  accused.  An  incident  which  may 
peihaps  really  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Euthyphro,  a  learned 
Athenian  diviner  and  soothsayer,  furnishes  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

This  Euthyphro  and  Socrates  are  represented  as  meeting  in  the 
porch  of  the  Archon.  Both  have  legal  business  in  hand*  Socrates 
ii  defendant  in  a  suit  for  impiety  which  Meletus  has  brought  against 
him  (it  is  remarked  by  the  way  that  he  is  not  a  likely  man  himself 
to  have  brought  a  suit  against  another) ;  and  Euth3rphro  too  is  plain- 
tiff in  an  action  for  murder,  which  he  has  brought  against  his  own 
&ther.  The  latter  has  originated  in  the  following  manner :  A  poor 
dependant  of  the  &mily  of  £uth3rphro  had  slain  one  of  their  domes- 
tic slaves  in  Nazos.  The  guilty  person  was  bound  and  thrown  into 
a  ditch  by  the  conmiand  of  Euthyphro's  fiuher,  who  sent  to  the 
interpreters  of  religion  at  Athens  to  ask  what  should  be  done  with 
him.  Before  the  messenger  came  back  the  criminal  had  died  from 
hunger  and  exposure. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  murder  which  Euthyphro 
brings  against  his  father.  Socrates  is  confident  that  before  he  could 
have  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  such  a  prosecution,  he 
must  have  been  perfectly  informed  of  the  nature  of  piety  and  im- 
piety ;  and  as  he  is  going  to  be  tried  for  impiety,  he  thinks  he  can- 
not do  better  than  learn  of  Euthyphro  (who  will  be  admitted  by  all 
men,  including  the  judges,  to  be  an  unimpeachable  authority)  what 
piety  is,  and  what  is  impiety.     What  then  is  piety  ? 

Euthyphro,  who,  in  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  is  very  wili 
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Ing  to  nnderUke  »ll  the  rcsponsiliilit/,  rpp1ie« :  That  pietj  i*  doin^  •* 
I  do,  prosecuting  ^onr  fathur  (If  \\e  u  (ruilly)  on  a  charge  of  murder  i 
doiu^   at   the  godi   do  —  at   Zeui   did   to   Croooa,  MiiI   Cronoa  to 

U'*3QUS. 

SocratCA  ba«  B  dieliku  to  Ui«;f«  tales  of  m/thiiloi^,  and  be  fonciei 
that  tlu«  dislike  of  his  may  be  the  runsou  why  hu  ia  uharged  with 
impiety.  "  Are  they  really  true  ?  "  "  Yus,  ihay  are  -, "  and  Euthy- 
phro  will  gladly  tell  Socrates  some  more  of  them.  But  Socralei 
would  like  first  of  all  to  have  a  more  satjidaotory  auiiwer  to  the  quea- 
tion,  "  Wbat  is  piety  1 "  "  Doing  as  t  do,  cbai^g  a  father  witii 
muTilcr  "  may  be  a  single  insUnce  of  piety,  but  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  geaoral  dofinilJon. 

Euthyphro  replies,  that  "  Piety  ia  what  is  dear  to  the  god*, 
4nd  iiDpioly  is  what  is  Dot  dear  to  them."  Hut  may  there  not  be 
difierencea  of  opinion,  as  amoni;  men,  so  also  among  the  gods?  Es- 
pecially about  good  and  evil,  which  have  no  fixed  rule,  and  are  pr»- 
ciKly  the  sort  of  dlflerenccs  which  give  rise  to  quarrels.  And 
therefore  what  may  bo  dear  to  una  god  may  not  bu  dear  to  anolher, 
and  the  same  action  may  l)e  both  pious  ami  impious ;  e.  g.  your  choft- 
Unmcnt  of  your  fatlier,  Euthyphro,  may  be  dear  or  pleasing  to  "Leva, 
but  not  pleasing  lo  Cronos  or  Uranus. 

Euthyphro  answers  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  either 
among  gods  or  men,  si  to  (he  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer. 
Ten,  rejoins  Suurutes,  when  they  know  him  to  be  a  murderur;  but 
that  asiiumes  the  point  at  lesue.  If  all  the  circnmstAnces  of  the 
caee  aru  considered,  are  you  able  to  show  that  your  father  wa«  guilty 
of  murder,  or  that  all  the  gods  are  agreed  in  approving  of  your  pro»- 
wutioa  of  him  ?  And  must  you  not  allow  that  what  is  hated  by  odd 
god  may  be  liked  by  another  7  Wiuving  ttiis  last,  however,  Socr»- 
tea  proposes  to  amend  the  deRmtion,  and  say  that  "  What  all  th« 
godi  love  is  pious,  and  what  they  all  hate  is  impbus."  To  this 
Euthyphro  agrees. 

Socrates  proceeds  to  analyse  the  now  form  of  the  deSoitioD.  He 
■hows  that  in  other  cases  the  act  precedes  the  state ;  e.  g.  the  act  of 
baiiig  carried,  loved,  etc,  precedes  the  state  of  being  carried,  loved, 
etc.,  and  therefore  (hat  wUch  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  dear  to  the  goda 
because  it  is  lirst  loved  of  them,  not  loved  of  them  because  it  ia  dear 
to  them.  But  the  pious  or  holy  is  loved  by  the  gods  because  it  is 
l^ous  or  boly,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  is  loved  by  (hem 
because  it  Is  dear  to  them.  Here  then  appears  to  be  a  contrmliction, 
—  Euthyphro  has  been  giving  an  attribute  or  accident  of  piety  only, 
■sd  not  the  essence.  Euthyphro  acknowledges  himself  that  his 
explanations  seem  to  walk  away  or  go  round  in  n  cirele,  like  the 
moving  figures  of  Daedalus,  the  ancestor  of  Socrates,  who  luis  coa- 
iBunicated  his  art  to  his  descendants. 

Socrates,  who  is  desirous  of  stimulatinfc  the  Indolent  intelligence 
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•f  £athjrphro»  raifles  the  qaestion  in  another  manner :  *<  Is  all  tha 
pious  juBt?-  "Yes.-  « Is  aU  the  just  pious ? "  "No."  "Then 
what  part  of  justice  is  piety  ?  "  Euthyphro  replies  that  piety  is  that 
part  of  justice  which  "  attends  *'  to  the  gods,  as  there  is  anoUier  part 
of  justice  which  "  attends  "  to  men.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
"  attending  "  to  the  gods  ?  The  word  "  attending,"  when  applied  to 
dogs,  horses,  and  men,  implies  that  in  some  way  they  are  made  bei» 
ler.  But  how  do  pious  or  holy  acts  make  the  gods  any  better  f 
£uthyphro  explains  that  he  means  by  pious  acts,  acts  of  ministm* 
tion.  Yes ;  but  the  ministrations  of  the  husbandman,  the  physiciaB, 
and  the  builder  have  an  end.  To  what  end  do  we  minister  to  the 
gods,  and  what  do  we  help  them  to  accomplish  ?  Euthyphro  replieti 
that  there  is  not  time  for  all  these  difficult  questions  to  be  resoWed ; 
and  he  would  rather  say  simply  that  piety  is  knowing  how  to  please 
the  gods  in  word  and  deed,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  In  other 
words,  says  Socrates,  piely  is  "a  science  of  asking  and  giving"^ 
asking  what  we  want  and  giving  what  they  want ;  in  short,  a  mode 
of  doing  business  between  gods  and  men.  But  although  they  are 
the  giTers  of  all  good,  how  can  we  give  them  any  good  in  return  ? 
"  Nay,  but  we  give  them  honor."  Then  we  give  them  not  what  is 
beneficial,  but  what  is  pleasing  or  dear  to  them ;  and  this  is  what 
has  been  already  disproved. 

Socrates,  although  weary  of  the  subterfuges  and  evasions  of  Euthy- 
phro, remains  unshaken  in  his  conviction  that  he  must  know  the 
nature  of  piety,  or  he  would  never  have  prosecuted  his  old  father. 
He  is  still  hoping  that  he  will  condescend  to  instruct  him.  But 
Euthyphro  is  in  a  hurry  and  cannot  stay.  And  Socrates*  last  hope 
of  knowing  the  nature  of  piety  before  he  is  prosecuted  for  impiety 
has  disappeared. 

The  Euthyphro  is  manifestly  designed  to  contrast  the  real  nature 
of  piety  and  impiety  with  the  popular  conceptions  of  them.  But 
although  the  popular  conceptions  are  overthrown,  Plato  does  not 
offer  any  definition  of  his  own :  as  in  the  Laches  and  Lysis,  he  ex- 
hibits the  subject  of  the  Dialogue  in  several  different  lights,  but  fails 
to  answer  explicitly  his  main  question. 

Euthyphro  is  a  religionist,  and  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the 
author  of  a  philosophy  of  names,  by  whose  "  prancing  steeds  "  Soo- 
rUes  in  the  Cratylus  is  carried  away  (p.  396).  He  has  the  conceit 
And  self-confidence  of  a  Sophist ;  no  doubt  that  he  is  right  in  pros 
ecuting  his  father  has  ever  entered  into  his  mind.  Like  a  Sophist 
too,  and  perhaps  like  most  educated  men  of  his  age,  he  is  incapable 
either  of  framing  a  general  definition  or  of  following  the  course  of 
an  argument.  But  he  is  not  a  bad  man,  and  he  is  friendly  to  Soc 
rates,  whose  familiar  sign  he  recognizes  with  interest.  Moreover  he 
Is  the  enemy  of  Meletus,  who^  as  he  thinks,  is  availing  himself  of  the 
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popukr  dislike  to  tnnoratioM  in  religion  In  order  to  Injore  Socrataii 
at  ttie  same  time  he  ii  atnuslogly  confident  that  ho  hot  weapons  in 
hia  own  annory  whiiJi  wonld  bo  more  than  a  ronti-h  for  him.  He  U 
quite  lincere  in  his  prosecution  of  his  fntlinr,  who  has  nccidentatlj 
been  ^iltj  of  homicide,  aad  is  not  vliolty  frM  from  bloine.  To 
purge  vny  the  crime  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  duLr,  wbo- 
ewr  may  be  the  criminal. 

Thus  begins  the  conirasC  between  the  religion  of  thq  letter,  or  of 
the  narrow  and  unenlightened  conscience,  and  the  higher  notion  of 
religion  which  Socrates  raioly  endeavors  to  elicit  trom  him.  "Piety 
If  doing  OS  1  do  "  la  ihe  first  idea  of  religion  which  is  sugge>t«d  to 
his  mind,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  definilioD  of  popular  nili^OB 
In  all  ages.  Gruet  mythology  hardly  admiiutd  of  the  dintinctlon 
between  accidental  homicide  and  murder:  that  the  poUutloD  of 
blood  was  the  same  in  both  cases  is  also  the  feeling  of  the  Attenian 
diviner.  He  is  ready  to  defend  his  conduct  .y  the  examples  of  tha 
gods.  Those  aro  the  very  tales  which  Socrates  cannot  abide ;  and 
Us  dislike  of  which,  u  be  suspects,  has  brandad  him  with  the  repo- 
L  tatioD  of  impiety.     Here  is  one  answer  to  the  ijuoBtion,  "  MThy  Soo- 

e»  was  put  to  death,"  suggested  by  the  way.  Another  l»  can- 
tayed  in  die  words,  "The  Athenians  do  not  care  about  any  man 
being  thought  wise  until  he  begins  to  make  other  men  wise ;  and 
then  fur  some  reason  or  other  they  are  angry:"  which  may  be  said 
lo  bo  the  rule  of  popular  (oleratjon  in  most  other  countries,  and  not 
at  Athens  only. 

The  next  deHnlUon,  "  Piety  b  that  which  Is  loved  of  the  gods,"  Is 
Aipwrecfced  on  a  refined  distinction  between  the  state  and  the  act, 
correiponding  rospecdvely  to  the  odjecdve  (^iKnr)  and  the  partici- 
ple ((jiiXiiii/iiVi"'),  or  rather  periups  to  the  parliciple  and  the  verb 
(^iXoviitvnti  and  i^iAtiTi")'  The  words  "  loved  of  the  gods  "  express 
an  attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence  of  piuty.  Then  follows  the 
third  and  last  definidon,  "  Rety  Is  a  part  of  justice."  Thus  far  Soo- 
t«t«t  haa  proceeded  in  placing  religion  on  a  moral  foundation.  To 
which  the  soothsayer  adds,  "  Attending  upon  the  gods."  When 
(brtfaer  interrogated  by  Socrates  as  t«  the  nature  of  this  "  att«n< 
tion  to  the  gods,"  ho  replies,  that  piety  is  an  affair  of  business,  a 
icience  of  giving  and  asking,  and  the  like.  Socrates  points  out  tha 
latent  anthropomorphiam  of  these  notions.  (Cp-  Polidcus,  990  C, 
D ;  Bep.  ii.  369  E ;  Sym.  803  E.)  But  when  we  eipoct  him  to  go 
on  and  show  that  the  true  service  of  the  gwli  is  the  service  of  tho 
■pirit,  and  the  cooperation  with  them  in  all  things  true  and  good,  ha 
Mops  short  1  ihis  was  a  lesson  which  the  soothsayer  could  not  hare 
been  made  to  understand,  and  which  every  one  must  leant  ibr  ttioi- 
Mir. 

There  seem  to  be  altogether  three  aims  or  Interests  in  thla  Uttb 
DUlogue:    (1)  the  dialectical  development  of  the  idea  of  pla^l 
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(S)  the  antitheds  of  tnie  and  fidae  religkm,  which  is  canried  to  a 
eertain  extent  only ;  (8)  the  defenM  of  Socrates. 

The  subtle  connection  of  this  Dialogue  with  the  Apology  and  the 
Crito^  the  holding  back  of  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  Laches,  Lysis, 
and  other  Dialogues;  the  insight  into  the  religious  world;  the 
dramatio  power  and  play  of  the  two  characters;  the  inimitable 
irony,  are  reasons  for  belicTing  that  it  is  a  genuine  Platonic  writing. 
The  spirit  in  which  the  popular  representations  of  mythology  are 
denoonoed  recalls  Republic  IL  The  Tirtue  of  piety  has  been  al« 
ready  mentioned  as  one  of  five  in  the  Protagoras,  but  is  not  reck 
oned  among  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Republic  lY.  The  figure 
Daedalus  has  occurred  in  the  Meno  (97  D) ;  that  of  Proteus  (16  D), 
hi  the  Euthydemus  (288  £),  and  lo  (541  £).  But  neither  firom 
theae  nor  any  other  indications  of  similarity  or  difierence,  and  still 
leas  firom  arguments  respecting  the  suitableness  of  this  little  work  to 
aid  Socrates  at  the  time  of  his  tiial,  or  the  reverse^  oan  any  evfckaea 
of  Om  dale  be  obtained. 
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FEBSOHS  OF  THE  DIALOaUX. 


Sons :— Tbe  Ford  of  tba  KIiiK  Arehon. 

Auk.  TT7HT  have  yon  left  the  L;cenm,  SoenlM  7  Bi^k 

TV    uid  what  are  70U  doing  in  the  porch  of  the     S 
dig  Archon  P     Saraly  jou  cannot  be  engaged  in  an  actioa 
before  the  king,  as  I  am. 

SocnOe*.  Not  in  on  acdon,  EnthTphro  ;  impeachment  ii  the 
trord  which  the  Athenians  use. 

Suth.  What  1  I  suppose  that  some  one  has  been  prosecuting 
jon,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  70a  are  the  prosecutor  of  anotbw. 

Soe.    Certainly  not 

&ith.    Then  some  one  else  has  been  prosecuting  jon> 

Soe.  Yes. 

Buth.    And  who  is  he  7 

Soe.  A  jooiig  man  who  is  little  known,  Euthjphro ;  and  I 
hardly  know  him :  his  name  is  Meletas,  and  he  is  of  the  denw 
if  Fitthis.  Perhaps  jon  may  remember  his  appearance ;  he 
as  a  beak,  and  long  straight  hair,  and  a  beard  which  is  ill 
grown. 

£tUA.  No,  I  do  not  remember  him,  Socrates.  And  what  ia 
Ibe  charge  which  he  brings  agunst  yon  F 

Soe.  What  b  the  chaige?  Well,  a  very  serious  charge, 
vtuch  shows  a  good  deal  of  character  in  the  yoang  man,  and 
br  which  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised,  tie  says  he 
knows  bovr  the  youth  are  corrupted  and  who  are  their  corrupl- 
tn.  I  hacj  that  he  most  be  a  wise  man,  and  seeing  that  I 
■■  anythiag  but  a  wise  man,  he  has  fonnd  me  out,  and  is  going 
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to  accnse  me  of  cormpUng  his  young  rriends.  And  of  thig  ouf 
molher  the  stale  is  t<>  bo  tiie  judge.  Of  all  our  pttliticul  men 
lit)  is  ibo  only  one  wlio  seeuis  lo  inn  Lo  tie.giti  in  tlje  nghl  wny, 
witli  the  cultivniion  of  virtue  in  youth;  he  is  a  gooU  husband- 
man,  and  takes  cnre  of  the  ihnoH  first,  and  dears  away  us  who 
„  are  the  destroyers  of  tliem.  That  is  the  liret  step  i  lie  will 
uftorwaitls  attend  to  Itie  elder  braucbes  i  and  if  he  goes  on 
es  he  has  bet^uii,  be  will  be  a  very  great  public  benefactor. 

EaUi.  I  hope  tlial  he  may ;  but  I  rather  feiir,  Socrates,  that 
the  revene  will  turn  out  to  be  the  truth.  My  opiniou  is  that 
in  attacking  you  he  is  simply  aiming  a  blow  iit  tlie  stale  iu  a 
sacred  place,  liut  in  what  way  doe«  be  sny  that  yiia  corrupt 
the  young  ? 

Soe.  He  brings  a  wonderfuJ  accusation  against  me,  which  nt 
first  hearing  excites  surprise:  he  says  that  1  am  n  poet  or 
maker  of  gods,  and  that  I  make  new  gods  and  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  old  ones  ;   tliia  is  the  ground  of  his  iiidicImetiL 

Euth.  I  understand,  SocraEex  ;  be  means  to  attack  you  about 
the  Iftmiliar  sign  which  occasionally,  ns  yuu  say,  come:)  to  you. 
He  thinks  that  you  are  a  neologian,  and  he  is  going  to  tiuve 
you  up  U-'fore  the  court  for  this.  He  knows  that  such  a  charg« 
is  readily  received,  for  the  world  is  always  jealous  of  novelties 
in  religion.  And  I  know  that  when  I  mysolf  speak  in  ihe  ns- 
sem'ily  about  divine  things,  and  foretell  the  futum  U>  them,  ihey 
laugh  at  me  at  a  madman  ;  and  yet  every  word  that  I  say  is 
true.  liut  they  are  jealous  of  all  of  us.  I  suppose  that  we 
must  bo  brave  and  oot  mind  them. 

Soe.  Their  laughter,  friend  Eutbyphro,  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  consequence.  For  a  man  may  be  thought  wise  ;  but  tHo 
Atbeniaus,  I  suspect,  do  not  care  much  about  this,  until  he 
begins  ta  make  other  men  wise ;  and  then  for  some  reason  or 
other,  perhaps,  as  you  sny,  from  jealousy,  they  are  angry. 

Math.  I  have  no  dttsiru  lo  try  conclusions  witli  them  about 
this. 

Soe.  I  dare  say  that  you  don't  make  yourself  common,  and 
■re  uot  apt  to  impart  your  wisilora.  But  I  have  a  benevolent 
hnbit  of  pouring  out  myself  lo  everybody,  and  would  even  pay 
(or  a  listener,  and  1  am  afraid  that  the  Arhenians  know  this  ; 
and  therefore,  as  I  whs  saying,  if  tlie  Athenians  would  only 
lauRh  at  me  as  you  say  that  they  laugh  at  you,  the  time  niigbl 
puss  gayly  enou]c;h  in  the  court ;  but  perhaps  they  may  be  in 
BarnoHt,  and  thou  what  the  end  will  be  you  sodthsayers  only 
Ban  predict. 
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Svlk.  I  dare  »a,j  that  (he  affair  irill  end  in  □othing',  SooraUs, 
■od  that  yoa  will  win  jonr  cause ;  and  I  think  that  I  sball  win 
tiune. 

Soe.  And  what  b  yonr  suit  ?  and  are  you  tho  ponuer  or 
definidaiit,  EuthjphroF 

Bulk,    I  am  pursuer. 

Soe.   Of  whom? 

Evth.  Tou  will  think  mo  mad  when  I  tell  yea  whom  I  . 
tm  pnreuin^. 

Soe.  Whj,  has  tJie  fugilive  winga  ? 

Buth.    tiay,  be  ia  not  very  volatile  at  his  time  of  lift. 

Soe.    Who  is  he  7 

JBiah.    My  father. 

Soe.    Yoar  &ther  I  good  hexvens,  yon  don't  mean  that  ? 

Sutk.    Yes. 

Soe.   And  of  what  is  he  accnsed  ? 

Bulk.    Murder.  Socrates. 

Soe.  Bj  the  powers,  Euthjphro  I  how  litUe  does  the  coaH 
mon  herd  know  of  the  Datnre  of  riglit  and  truth.  A  man  moat 
be  an  extrBordiuary  man  and  have  made  great  strides  in  wis- 
dom, before  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to  thin. 

Baih.    Indeed,  Socraten,  he  must  have  made  great  slrides. 

Soe.  I  suppose  th:it  the  mnn  whom  yoar  father  murdered 
«as  one  of  your  relatives  :  if  lie  had  been  a  stritnger  yon  woold 
never  have  tliought  of  prosecuting  him. 

Buih.  I  am  amused,  SocTHtes,  at  yoer  making  a  distinction 
lietween  one  who  is  a  relation  and  one  who  ia  not  a  relation ; 
for  surely  the  pollution  is  tho  some  in  either  case,  if  yon  know- 
ingly aasociale  with  the  murderer  when  yon  ought  to  clear 
yourself  by  proceeding  against  him.  The  real  question  ia 
whether  the  murdered  man  has  been  justly  slain.  If  justly, 
then  your  duty  is  to  let  the  matter  aloue  ;  but  if  unjustly,  then 
even  if  the  murderer  is  under  the  same  roof  with  you  and  eat* 
■t  the  same  table,  proceed  against  him.  Now  the  man  who  i> 
dead  was  a  fMxir  dependant  of  mine  who  worked  for  us  as  a 
Beld  laborer  at  Naxos,  and  one  day  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion 
he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  nnr  domestic  servants  and 
slew  him.  My  fatlier  bound  him  hand  and  fool  and  throw  him 
inio  a  ditch,  and  then  sent  to  Athens  to  ask  of  a  (iivioer  what 
Se  should  do  witli  him.  Meantime  be  had  no  care  ur  thought 
■f  him.  being  nniler  the  impression  that  he  was  a  murderer ;  and 
duU  even  it  he  did  die  there  nonid  be  no  great  bnrtn.     An. 
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thLi  w&s  just  wh«t  happened.  For  such  woa  the  efTuct  of  cultl 
utid  buDgor  au<t  cbains  upon  hiui,  Lliat  before  the  meBsenger  r^ 
turned  from  the  diviner,  he  was  dend.  And  my  father  and 
family  are  angry  with  me  for  taking  the  part  of  the  murderer 
and  prosecuUng  mj  father.  They  any  that  be  did  not  kill  him, 
and  if  he  did,  the  deiul  man  whs  ImC  a  murderer,  and  I  ought 
not  to  take  sDy  notice,  for  lliat  a  son  is  impious  who  prosecute! 
a  lather.  That  shows,  Socralea,  how  tittle  they  know  of  the 
opiuioaa  of  the  god«  about  piety  and  impiety. 

Soe.  Good  heavens,  Eutbyphro  1  and  have  you  Buch  a  pre- 
dto  knowledgie  of  piety  and  impiety,  and  of  divine  things  in 
general,  that,  supposing  the  drcumstanceB  to  be  as  yon  state, 
you  are  not  afraid  that  you  too  may  be  doing  on  irapioua  thing 
in  bringing  an  action  against  your  father? 
,  EtiOi.    The  beat  of  Euthyphro,  sud  that  which  diatin- 

guishea  him,  Socrates,  fi-om  oUier  men,  is  hia  exact  knowl- 
edge of  ail  those  matt«ra.  Wliat  should  I  be  good  for  without 
that? 

Soe.  Kare  friend  I  I  think  that  I  oaniiot  do  better  than  be 
your  disciple,  before  the  trial  with  Meletua  comes  i>u.  Then  I 
shall  challenge  him,  and  aay  that  I  have  always  ha<l  a  great  in- 
terest in  reli^ous  questions,  and  now,  afl  be  charpss  me  with 
rash  imaginniiona  and  innovationa  in  religion,  I  have  become 
your  disciple.  Now  you,  Metetus,  as  I  shall  say  to  him,  ao 
knowledge  Euthyphro  to  be  a  great  theologian,  and  sound  in  hia 
opiniona  ;  and  if  you  think  tliat  of  him  you  ought  to  think  the 
same  of  me,  and  not  have  me  into  court ;  you  should  bugin  by 
indicting  bim  who  is  my  t«acher,  and  who  is  the  real  corrupter, 
not  of  the  young,  but  of  the  old ;  that  is  lo  eay,  of  myself  whom 
he  instructs,  and  of  his  old  father  whom  he  admonishes  and 
chastises.  Atid  if  Meletua  refuses  to  listen  to  me,  but  will  go 
on,  and  will  not  shift  the  indictment  from  me  10  you,  I  cannot 
do  better  than  say  in  the  court  that  I  challenged  him  in  this 

Ruth.  Yea,  Socrates ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  indiut  me  I  am 
qjialaken  if  I  dan't  find  a  flaw  in  him  ;  the  oourt  ahaU  have  k 
great  deal  more  lo  sity  to  him  than  to  me. 

Soc.  I  know  that,  dear  friend ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  desire  to  be  your  disciple.  For  I  ob.iorve  that  no  one,  not 
even  Meletus,  appears  to  notice  you  ;  but  hia  sharp  eyes  hav* 
found  me  out  at  once,  and  he  has  indicted  me  for  impiety 
4jid  therefore,  I  adjure  you  lo  tell  me  the  nature  of  piety  and 
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ha^etjj  which  joa  said  that  yoa  knew  so  well,  and  of  mordert 
and  the  rest  of  them.  What  are  thej  ?  Is  not  piety  in  every 
action  always  the  same  ?  and  impiety,  again,  is  not  that  always 
the  opposite  of  piety,  and  also  the  same  with  itself  havings  as 
impiety,  one  notion  which  indndes  whatever  is  impioos  ? 

Buih.  To  be  sore,  Socrates. 

Soe,  And  what  b  piety,  and  what  is  impiety  ? 

Auh,  Piety  is  doing  as  I  am  doing ;  that  is  to  say,  proseenl- 
ing  any  one  who  is  guilty  of  murder,  sacrilege,  or  of  any  other 
nnilar  crime  —  whether  he  be  yoor  fiither  or  mother,  or  some 
other  person,  that  makes  no  difference  —  and  not  prosecuting 
them  is  impiety.  And  please  to  consider,  Socrates,  what  a 
notable  proof  I  will  give  yon  of  the  trath  of  what  I  am  sayings 
which  I  have  already  given  to  others,  —  of  the  trath,  I  mean, 
of  the  principle  that  the  impioos  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  not 
to  go  mipunished.  For  do  not  men  regard  iZeus  as  the  best 
and  most  righteous  of  the  gods?  —  and  even  they  admit  ^ 
that  he  bound  his  fiither  (Cronos)  because  he  wickedly  de- 
voured his  sons,  and  that  he  too  had  punished  his  own  fiither 
(Uranus)  for  a  similar  reason,  in  a  nameless  manner.  And  yet 
when  I  proceed  against  my  fiither,  they  are  angry  with  me. 
This  is  their  inconsistent  way  of  talking  when  the  gods  are  con- 
cerned, and  when  I  am  concerned. 

Soe.  May  not  this  be  the  reason,  Euthyphro,  why  I  am 
diarged  with  impiety  —  that  I  cannot  away  with  these  stories 
about  the  gods  ?  and  therefore  I  suppose  that  people  think  me 
wrong.  But,  as  you  who  are  well  informed  about  them  approve 
of  thenu  I  cannot  do  better  than  assent  to  your  superior  wis- 
dom. For  what  else  can  I  say,  confessing  as  I  do,  that  I  know 
nothing  of  them.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  whether  you  really 
believe  that  they  are  true  ? 

Buih,  Tes,  Socrates  ;   and  things   more  wonderfiil  still,  oi 
which  the  world  is  in  ignorance. 

Soe.  And  do  you  really  believe  that  the  gods  fought  with 
one  another,  and  had  dire  quarrels,  battles,  and  the  like,  as  the 
poets  say,  and  as  you  may  see  represented  in  the  works  of 
great  artists  ?  The  temples  are  full  of  them  ;  and  notably  the 
robe  of  Athene,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  Acropolis  at  the 
/reat  Panathenaea,  is  embroidered  with  theuL  Are  all  these 
tales  of  the  gods  true,  Euthyphro  ? 

Enih.  Yes,  Socrates ;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  I  can  tell  yon,  if 
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fuu  would  like  to  hear  tliem,  mnn;  other  thtngi  tixm  the  god* 
wliich  would  quite  nmiuo  you. 

Soc.  I  dure  siij  ;  und  jou  Bbft]l  tell  me  them  at  some  other 
limo  wlien  I  liavu  leisure.  But  Just  at  pmsent  I  would  raihur 
hear  Trum  you  a  mure  pruoiBe  nnswer,  wliich  you  have  not  m 
yol  giceii,  my  fiioiid,  to  the  questioD,  What  is  "piety?"  In 
repily,  ynii  only  say  that  piety  ts,  Doing  u  you  do,  ohvpng 
four  fiither  with  murder. 

Jiuth,  Arid  ihut  is  true,  SocraMB. 

Soe.  1  dare  any,  Eutbyphro,  but  thers  are  many  other  piova 
■eta. 

Eutk.  There  are. 

Soe.  Saineinlier  that  I  did  not  uk  you  to  give  me  tVD  OV 
three  eiample»  of  ptety,  but  to  explain  the  genera)  idea  whieh 
makes  all  pious  thiugs  to  be  pious.  Do  you  not  recollect  that 
there  wu  oue  idea  which  made  Uie  im{iious  impious,  and  tba 
pious  piouB  ? 

Bwth.  I  remember. 

Soe.  Tell  mo  wlmt  this  is.  aud  then  I  shall  have  a  standard 
lo  which  1  may  look,  and  by  which  I  may  tnsanure  tlie  nature 
of  HctiouB,  whether  yours  or  any  one's  else,  and  say  that  this 
acUon  is  pi'ius,  and  that  impious  ? 

BiUh.  I  will  tell  you.  if  you  like. 

Soc.  I  should  very  much  like. 

Euih.  Piety,  then,  is  thnt  which  is  dear  to  the  goda,  and  impi> 
ety  ia  that  which  \a  not  dear  to  them. 

K  Soc.  Vi^ry  good,  Euthypliro ;  yoa  have   now  ^ven  me 

just  the  sort  of  answer  which  1  wanted.  But  whetlier  it  is 
true  or  not  I  cannot  as  yet  tell,  although  I  make  no  doubt  tliKt 
you  will  prove  the  troth  of  your  words. 

Emh,  Ofcour^. 

Soe.  Come,  then,  and  let  oa  examino  what  we  are  saying. 
That  ddng  or  per^ou  whicli  'm  dear  to  the  gods  is  pious,  wad 
that  thing  or  person  which  is  hateful  lo  the  gods  is  imploon 
Was  not  that  said  r 

JSaih.  Yes.  that  was  said. 

Sod,  And  that  seems  to  have  been  very  well  said  too? 

Eulh.   Yes,  Socratea,  I  ihiiik  timt  ;  it  was  certairdy  sud. 

Soe.  And  further,  Kuthyphm,  the  goda  w<^re  admitted  to 
btve  eumiiies  and  hatreds  and  ditTurences  —  that  was  abo  said  ? 

&ith.   Yea,  ihat  was  said. 

id  what  sort  of  dilTereDce  ca-ates  enmity  and  anger 
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Soppoae  for  example  that  you  and  I,  my  good  friend,  diffor 
■bout  a  number ;  do  differences  of  this  sort  make  us  enemies 
and  set  us  at  variance  with  one  another  ?  Do  we  not  go  at  once 
to  calculation,  and  end  them  by  a  sum  ? 
JBWiL  True. 

Soc  Or  suppose  that  we  differ  about  magnitudes,  do  we  not 
q[Di<^j  put  an  end  to  that  difference  by  measuring  ? 
BvOk.  That  is  true. 

Soe,  And  we  end  a  controversy  about  heavy  and  light  by  rs- 
•orting  to  a  weighing-machine  ? 
Rah.  To  be  sure. 

Soe,  But  what  differences  are  those  which,  because  they  can- 
not be  thus  decided,  make  us  angry  and  set  us  at  enmity  with 
one  another  ?  I  dare  say  tlie  answer  does  not  occur  to  you  at 
the  moment,  and  therefore  I  will  suggest  that  this  happens  when 
the  matters  of  difference  are  the  just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil, 
honorable  and  dislionorable.  Are  not  these  the  points  about 
which,  when  differing,  and  unable  satisfactorily  to  decide  our 
differences,  we  quarrel,  when  we  do  quarrel,  as  you  and  I  and 
all  men  experience  ? 

EwUJu  Tes,  Socrates,  that  is  the  nature  of  the  differences 
about  which  we  quarrel. 

Soe,  And  the  quarrels  of  the  gods,  noble  Euthyphro,  when 
they  occur,  are  of  a  like  nature  ? 
Euth.  They  are. 

Soe.  They  have  differences  of  opinion,  as  you   say,  about 
good   and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honorable   and  dishonorable : 
there  would  have  been  no  quarrels  among  them,  if  there  had 
been  no  such  differences  —  would  there  now  ? 
Euth.  Tou  are  quite  right 

Soe,  Does  not  every  man  love  that  which  he  deems  noblo 
and  just  and  good,  and  hate  the  opposite  of  them? 
Buih,  Yerj  true. 

Soe.  But  then,  as  you  say,  people  regard  the  same  things, 
some  as  just  and  others  as  unjust ;  and  they  dispute  about  this, 
and  there  arise  wars  and  fightings  among  them.  ^ 

JSuth.  Yes,  that  is  true. 

Soe.  Then    the  same   things,  as  appears,  are  hated  by  the 
gods  and  loved  by  the  gods,  are  both  hateful  and  dear  to  them  r 
Euth.  True. 

Soe.  Then  upon  this  view  the  same  things,  Euthyphro,  will 
be  pious  and  also  impious  ? 
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Euth.  That,  I  Hiippoee,  is  true. 

Soe.  Tlinn,  mj'  fiionc],  I  reuiurk  with  aurpwe  tliat  you  h&TS 
not  answered  whnt  I  ttjikei).  For  I  ix,rlaia\y  did  Dot  ask  nhat 
wus  that  which  \a  nt  once  pious  oaA  impious :  and  that  vbich  is 
loveil  by  the  gods  nppeure  hIso  to  ho  hated  by  tliem.  And 
tliorefonj,  Euthyphro,  in  thus  chaBtlMiig  your  father  you  may 
very  likely  be  doing  ffliat  h  agreuable  to  ZeiiB  but  disogreeablo 
tu  CroQOB  or  UraniiB,  and  nhat  i«  acceptjibie  to  UephiiestDB  but 
unacceptable  to  Here,  and  there  may  be  other  gods  wlio  haia 
■imilnr  differencoB  of  opinion. 

Suth.  But  I  believe,  Socrates,  that  all  the  gods  wc&ld  be 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer:  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  tliaU 

Soc.  Well,  but  speaking  of  men,  Euthyphro,  did  you  ever 
hear  any  one  arguing  th&t  a  murderer  or  auy  sort  of  evil-doer 
ought  to  be  let  off? 

Euth.  I  should  rather  say  that  tbey  are  always  arguing  this, 
especially  in  courts  of  luw  ;  they  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and 
there  ia  nothing  thai  they  will  not  do  or  any  iu  order  to  escape 
puniBhmeiit 

Soe.  But  do  they  admit  their  guilt,  Euthyphro,  and  yot  say 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  ? 

Euth.  No  ;   tliey  do  not. 

Soc,  Then  there  are  some  things  which  tliey  do  not  venture 
to  say  and  do :  for  ihey  do  not  venture  to  argue  that  the  guilty 
are  to  be  unpunished,  but  they  deny  their  guilt,  do  they  uoi  ? 

Euth.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  they  do  not  argue  that  the  eviWoer  should  not 
be  puniihed,  but  they  argue  about  the  &ct  of  who  the  eviMoor 
ia,  and  what  he  did  and  when  ? 

Euth.  True. 

Soe.  And  the  gods  are  in  lbs  same 
quarrel  about  just  and  unjust,  and  soi 
wrong  one  another,  and  others  of  tbei 

neither  God  nor  mnn  will  ever  venture  to  say  that  the  doer  of 
evil  is  not  to  be  punished :  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  ? 

Enih.  Tliat  is  true.  Socrates,  in  the  main. 

Soc,  But  they  join  issue  nbout  pitrticulnrs;  nnd  this  applies 
not  only  to  men  but  lo  the  gods ;  if  they  dispute  at  all  lliey  dis- 
pute about  some  act  which  is  called  iu  question,  and  which  some 
kflirm  lo  be  ju.^t,  others  to  be  unjust.     Is  not  ihct  true  P 

EulK  Quite  true. 


ase,  if  as  you  imply  they 
e  of  them  say  that  they 
1  deny  this.     For  surely 
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Soc  Welt  ihon.  my  dear  friend  Euthyphro,  do  lell  me,  „ 
br  my  better  insi ruction  and  infonnaliou,  wliat  proof  have 
joa  tbat  io  the  opinion  of  all  the  goda  a  terrant  who  i«  goilty 
of  marder,  and  is  put  in  cliaine  bj  the  mnaier  of  the  dead  man, 
fttid  iliea  because  he  is  put  in  chains  before  his  ooirecior  can 
learn  from  the  intcrpreiera  what  he  ought  to  do  with  Iiim,  dies 
mijuBtly ;  and  thai  on  I>ehalf  of  such  a  one  a  son  ought  to  pro- 
ceed Bgunst  his  fatlier  and  occuae  him  of  murder.  How  would 
you  show  thai  all  the  gods  ahsolmoly  agree  in  approving  of  bis 
»cf.  ?  Prove  10  me  tliat,  and  I  will  applaud  your  wisdom  aa  long 
H  yoD  live. 

&ak.  That  would  not  be  an  easy  taak,  althongh  I  coold  make 
the  matter  very  clear  indeed  to  yoo. 

&>€.  I  nnderatsnd;  yon  mean  lo  say  that  I  am  not  so  quick 
of  appretieusion  as  the  judges :  for  lo  them  you  will  be  aore  to 
prove  that  the  act  ia  unjust,  and  hateful  to  the  gods. 

~    '.  Tea  indeed,  Soorates;  at  least  if  they  will  listen  to 

Int  they  will  be  sure  to  listen  if  they  find  that  you  ar« 
r  speaker.  There  was  a  notion  that  cnme  into  my  mtnd 
JttM  were  speaking ;  1  said  (o  myself:  "  ^V'ell,  and  what  if 
Entliyptiro  does  prove  to  me  that  all  the  gods  regarded  the 
h  of  the  serf  as  nnjust.  how  do  I  know  anything  more  of 
■e  of  piety  and  impiety  ?  for  granting  that  this  action  may 
be  hateful  to  tlie  gods,  8tiU  tliCAS  distinctions  have  no  bearing 
on  tbe  definition  of  pieiy  and  impiety,fi>r  that  which  is  hatefhl  to 
the  gods  has  been  shown  lo  be  also  pleasing  and  dear  to  them." 
And  therefore,  Euthyphro,  I  don't  ask  you  ta  prove  this ;  1  will 
tuppose.  if  you  like,  that  all  the  gods  condemn  and  abominate 
nch  an  ttction.  But  I  will  amend  the  definition  so  &r  as  to  aay 
that  what  all  the  gods  hnte  is  impious,  and  what  they  love  piona 
or  holy  s  and  what  some  of  tliem  love  and  others  hale  is  both  or 
neither.  Shall  this  be  our  definition  of  piety  and  impiety  ? 
Bitth.  Why  not,  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  Why  not!  certunly,  as  fiir  as  I  am  conoorned.  Entbypbra. 

Bat  whether  this  admission  will  greatly  assLtt  you  in  the  I&^k  of 

ituimcting  me  as  you  promised,  ia  a  matter  for  you  to  consider. 

Kulh.  Yes.  I  should  »ay  (hat  what  all  the  gods  love  is  pious 

and  holy,  aud  the  opposite  which  they  all  hate,  impious. 

Soe.  Ought  we  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this,  Euthyphro,  or 
■imply  to  acoept  the  mere  statement  on  our  own  authori^  sod 
that  of  others  ? 
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Buih.  Wo  shoulil  inqiiire  ;  and  I  believe  thst  the  BUt«inent 
irill  Blat.l  the  lest  of  inquiry. 

Soc.  rhiit,  toy  good  frieitti,  wd  sbnll  koow  better  in  k  little 
while.  Tlie  point  wliidi  I  aliouid  first  wiah  to  undersland  is 
.„  whelljor  the  pious  or  holy  is  beloved  by  the  godi^  because 
it  ia  holy,  or  iioly  because  it  b  beloved  of  tlie  gods. 

Sath,  I  don't  UDcIentaud  your  meaning,  Socrates. 

Soe.  I  will  eadeavor  to  explain  :  we  speak  of  carrying  and 
we  speak  of  being  carried,  of  leoiling  and  being  led.  Beeing  and 
being  seen.  And  here  is  a  difiereoce  the  nature  of  whicli  you 
onilerstiLnil. 

Eath.  I  think  that  I  DDderstaud. 

.Soc.  And  is  not  that  which  i>  beloved  distinot  from  that  whicb 

lOTOS? 

Eulh.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Well  1  and  now  tell  me,  is  that  which  is  oarried  in  this 
state  of  carrying  becnuse  it  is  carried,  or  for  some  other  reaaoo  ? 

EiUh.  No ;  that  is  the  reiison. 

3oc.  And  the  same  is  true  of  that  which  is  led  and  of  that 
which  is  seen  ? 

Euth.  True. 

Soe.  And  a  thing  b  not  aeen  because  it  is  visible,  but  oon* 
Tersely,  visible  because  it  is  seen  ;  nor  is  a  thing  in  the  state  of 
betog  led  because  it  is  led,  or  in  the  slate  of  being  carried  because 
it  is  carried,  but  ibe  converse  of  this.  And  now  I  tliinit,  Euthy- 
pliro,  that  my  meaning  will  be  intelligible ;  and  my  meaning  is, 
that  any  at^ie  of  action  or  passion  implies  previous  octiou  or 
passion.  It  diies  not  become  because  it  is  becoming,  but  it  u 
becoming  because  it  comes ;  neither  does  it  suffer  because  it  !■ 
ji  a  state  of  sulfering,  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  saffering  because  it 
■ufiera.     Do  yon  admit  that  ? 

EaUi.  Yes. 

Sne.  Is  not  that  which  is  loved  in  tome  state  either  of  b»- 
■oining  or  suffering  ? 

StUh.    Yes. 

Soe.  Anil  the  same  holds  as  in  the  previous  instanoes  ;  the 
■tale  of  being  loved  foUowB  the  act  of  being  loved,  and  not  tbe 

Euth.    That  b  certain. 

Soe.  And  what  do  you  say  of  piety,  Euthyphro:  is  not  [ne^ 
woordiug  to  your  definition,  loved  by  all  the  gods  ? 
Euih.    Yes. 
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See.  Becauae  it  is  pious  or  holy,  or  for  some  other  reason  ? 

JBuA.  No,  that  is  the  reason. 

So€,  It  is  loved  becaase  it  is  holy,  not  holy  because  it  ia 
loTed? 

AuL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  that  which  is  in  a  state  to  be  lored  of  the  godty 
and  is  dear  to  them,  is  in  a  state  to  be  loyed  of  them  becaase 
U  is  loved  of  them  ? 

AuL   Certainly. 

Soe.  Then  that  which  is  loved  of  Grod,  Euthyphro,  ia  not 
holy,  nor  is  that  which  is  holy  loved  of  God,  as  yon  affinn ;  hot 
they  are  two  different  things. 

Rah,   How  do  yon  mean,  Socrates  ? 

Soe.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  holy  has  been  acknowledged  by 
QB  to  be  loved  of  God  because  it  is  holy,  not  to  be  holy  becaose 
it  is  loved. 

JRtfA.  Yes. 

Soe.  Bat  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  dear  to  them  be- 
caase it  is  loved  by  them,  not  loved  by  them  becaase  it  is  dear 
to  them. 

Euth.   Trae. 

Soe,  Bat,  friend  Euthyphro,  if  that  which  is  holy  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  dear  to  God,  and  that  which  is  holy  is 
loved  as  being  holy,  then  that  which  is  dear  to  God  would 
have  been  loved  as  being  dear  to  God  ;  but  if  that  which  ^  ^ 
is  dear  to  God  is  dear  to  him  because  loved  by  hiin,  then 
that  which  is  holy  would  have  been  holy  because  loved  by  him. 
But  now  yon  see  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  they  are 
q[aite  different  from  one  another.  For  one  (Bto^M^)  is  of  a 
kind  to  be  loved  because  it  is  loved,  and  the  other  (oirtoy)  it 
loved  becaase  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be  loved.  Thus  you  appear  to 
me,  Euthyphro.  when  I  ask  you  what  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
to  ofier  an  attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence  —  the  attribota 
of  being  loved  by  all  the  gods.  But  you  still  refuse  to  expliuc 
to  me  the  nature  of  piety.  And  therefore,  if  yon  please,  I 
will  ask  yoa  not  to  hide  your  treasure,  but  to  tell  me  once 
more  what  piety  or  holiness  really  »,  whether  dear  to  the  gOfls 
or  not  (for  that  is  a  matter  about  which  we  will  not  quarrel). 
And  what  is  impiety  ? 

Auk,  I  really  do  not  know,  Socrates,  bow  to  say  what  I 
■wan.  For  somehow  or  other  our  arguments,  on  whateref 
groand  we  rest  them,  seem  to  turn  round  and  walk  away. 
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Sae,  Yanr  words,  Euthypliro,  ure  like  the  haniliirork  of  mj 
miceslor  DiieJulus  ;  aiii]  if  I  wure  ihe  anyer  or  propomider  of 
them,  you  niiglit  say  that  ihia  coinea  of  my  being  liis  relation 
And  tlitit  ihiB  is  the  rcusoo  why  my  arguments  walk  «wtiy  and 
won't  remiUD  fixed  wliere  they  are  placed.  But  now,  ib  th« 
notioDa  are  your  own,  you  miui  find  soma  other  gibe,  for  they 
certainly,  a«  you  yuurself  allow,  ahow  an  incUnation  to  be  oa 
the  move. 

SutA.  Nay,  Socrates,  I  shall  still  nay  that  you  are  tlio  Due- 
dalua  who  sets  argumeuts  in  motion  ;  not  1,  certainly,  make 
them  move  or  go  round,  for  they  woulil  never  have  stirred,  as 
for  as  I  am  concerned. 

Soe.  Then  T  must  be  a  greater  than  Daedalus ;  for  whereas 
he  only  made  his  own  inventions  to  move,  I  move  those  of 
other  people  as  well.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  I  would 
mllier  not.  For  I  would  give  the  wi»ilom  of  Duetlalns,  and 
the  wealth  of  Taiitalus,  to  be  able  lo  detain  them  uiid  keep 
them  fixed.  But  enough  of  tbia.  As  I  purveive  that  you  are 
iiidoleni,  I  will  myself  endeavor  to  show  you  how  you  might 
instruct  me  in  the  fiature  of  piety  ;  and  I  hope  that  yon  will 
not  grudge  your  labor.  Tell  me,  then,  —  la  not  that  which  is 
pioua  necessarily  just? 

HuiA.   Yes. 

Soe.    And  is,  then,  all  which  la  juat  pious?  or,  ia  that 
which  ia  pious  all  just,  but  that  which  is  just  only  in  pftrt 
and  not  oil  pious  ? 

.Rich.    I  don't  understand  you,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  yet  I  know  that  you  are  as  much  wiser  than  I  am, 
me  you  are  younger.  But,  as  1  was  saying,  revereil  friend,  the 
abundance  of  your  wisdom  makes  you  indolunl.  Please  U> 
exert  yourself,  for  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  understanding 
me.  What  1  mean  I  may  explain  by  an  illustration  of  what  I 
do  not  muiui.     The  poet  (Stasioua)  slugs:  — 


And  I  disagree  with  this  poeL     Shall  I  tell  yon  in  what  I  die- 

Euih.  By  all  means. 

Soe.  I  should  not  say  that  where  there  is  fear  there  is  also 
reverence ;  for  I  am  sure  thiit  many  pttrsons  fear  poverty  and 
disease,  and  the  like  ovila,  but  I  do  not  [lerceive  that  they  re? 
•reuce  the  objects  of  Iheir  fear. 


Btt  ikara  k  wK  ahrt j» 
;  bt  foar  m  a 
a  past  of  isar,  jmL  m  ^  odd  »  a  part  of  w 
extended  DodoB  tkaa  Um  odd.    I 
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t^  sort  of  qwtdoQ  w^ob  I  HMnt  to 
tVifig  whether  the  j«Bt  is  the  pkws^or  the  pkM»  the  j«tt; 
rhether  tibere  maj  aot  be  jastioe  where  there  it  Bot  alw^ft 
pietj;  §ar  jotoob  is  the  laore  exteoded  BodoB  of  which  pio^  it 
qbIj  a  part.     Do  joa  agree  in  that  ? 
JUL  Yes ;  that,  I  think,  is  oorreet 

jSk.  Then,  now,  if  pietj  is  a  part  of  jastioe,  I  sappose  thai 
wo  inquire  what  pmrt  ?  If  joa  had  porsoed  the  inqnirf  in  the 
pferioBS  cases ;  lor  instance,  if  job  had  asked  me  what  is  am 
OTon  nnniber,  and  what  part  <^  nnmber  the  OTen  is^  I  shoBid 
have  had  no  difficoltj  in  replying,  a  nnmber  which  repreteatt  b 
fgore  hsTing  two  equal  sides.     Do  job  agree  ? 


Soe.  In  like  manner,  I  want  job  to  tell  me  what  part  of  JBt* 
tioe  b  pietj  or  holiness ;  that  I  maj  be  able  to  tell  Meletos  noC 
to  do  me  injostice,  or  indict  me  for  impietj  ;  as  I  am  now  ado* 
qoatelj  inatmcted  bj  job  in  the  nature  <^  pietj  or  bolineas,  and 
their  opposites. 

Auk  Pietj  or  holiness,  Socrates,  appears  to  mo  to  be  thai 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  the  gods,  as  there  is  the  other 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  men. 

Soe.  That  is  good,  Euthjphro  ;  jet  still  there  is  a  little  .^ 
point  about  which  I  should  like  to  have  further  informa- 
tion, What  is  the  meaning  of  **  attention  ?  **  For  attention  can 
can  hardlj  be  used  in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  the  gods 
as  when  applied  to  other  things.  For  instance,  horses  are  said 
U>  require  attention,  and  not  every  person  is  able  to  attend  to 
them,  but  onlj  a  person  skilled  in  horsemanship.  Is  not  thai 
ime? 
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E^th.  Quile  true. 

Soe.  I  ahoQld  aitppose  that  tho  art  of  borBemaiubip  is  the  ut 
aT  iittandiog  to  borsea  ? 

Ealh.  TcB. 

&c.  Nor  is  e?ery  one  qualified  to  attend  to  dogs,  but  anlj 
th«  huntsman. 

Kath.  TriK. 

Soc.  Aud  1  slioiild  also  conceive  that  the  art  of  the  hnntanuui 
ii  the  art  of  attending  (o  dogs  ? 

£hiA.  Yes. 

■S^.    Aa  the  art  of  the  oxherd  is  the  art  of  attending  lo 

EiUh.  Very  trne. 

Sac.  And  na  hotineas  or  piety  it  tlie  art  of  Attending  lo  lh« 
gods?  —  that  would  be  your  meaning,  Euihyphro? 

EtUh.   Yea. 

Soe.  And  is  not  attention  always  designed  for  the  good  or 
benefit  of  that  to  which  the  attention  is  given  ?  Aa  in  the  case 
of  boraeis  you  mny  ohaervo  that  when  attended  to  by  the  horae< 
man's  art  they  Kca  beuelitod  and  improved,  are  they  not  ? 

Euth,  True. 

Soc.  Aa  the  dogs  are  benefited  by  the  huntsman's  art,  and 
the  oxen  by  the  art  of  the  oxherd,  and  all  other  things  are 
tended  or  nttended  for  their  good  and  not  for  their  hurt  ? 

Suth.    Certainly,  not  for  their  hurt. 

Soe.    But  for  their  good  ? 

Euth.   or  course. 

Soc.  And  Hoes  picly  or  holiness,  which  has  beon  defined  aa 
the  art  of  atteniling  to  the  gods,  benefit  or  improve  them? 
Would  you  aay  that  when  you  do  a  holy  act  you  make  any  of 
the  gods  better? 

Eulh.   No,  no ;  that  v*  certainly  not  my  meaning. 

Soe.  Indeed,  Euthyphro,  I  did  not  suppose  that  this  wu 
your  menning;  far  otherwise.  And  ihat  was  the  reason  why  I 
atkeil  you  tlie  nitture  of  this  attention,  because  I  thought  that 
this  was  not  your  meaning. 

Eulh.  You  do  me  justice,  Socrates ;  for  that  is  not  my  mean- 
ing. 

Soc.  Gooil  :  but  I  moat  atjll  aak  what  U  thla  attention  U> 
the  gods  which  is  called  piety  ? 

Euih.   It  ia  auch,  Socratee,  aa  servants  show  to  their  n 
.  I  andentand,  —  a  sort  of  miuiatratioa  to  the  gods. 


J 
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JUL  Enctlj. 

Soc  Medkane  is  also  a  sort  of  ministnitkni  or  semca^  taocU 
ing  to  Uie  attainment  of  some  object,  —  woold  yoa  saj  health  ? 

Adk  Yea. 

Soc*  Again,  there  is  an  art  which  ministers  to  the  sh^ 
builder  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  some  result  ? 

AdJu  Yes,  Sooratest  with  a  yiew  to  the  building  of  a  ship. 

Soc  As  there  is  an  art  whidi  ministers  to  the  hoose-Unlder 
with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  house  ? 


Sac  And  now  t^  me,  ay  good  friend,  about  this  art  which 
ministers  to  the  gods :  what  work  does  that  help  to  acoomplishP 
For  jon  most  sorelj  know  i£,  as  70a  saj,  yoa  are  of  all  men 
liring  the  one  who  is  best  instructed  in  religion. 

iShtfA.  And  that  is  tme,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Tall  me  then,  O  tell  loa,—  what  is  that  &ir  woik 
whidi  the  gods  do  by  the  help  of  ns  as  their  ministers  ? 

iShtfA.  Many  and  &ir,  Socrates,  are  the  works  which  they  do. 

Soe.  Why,  my  friend,  and  so  are  those  of  a  generaL     ^  . 
But  the  chief  of  them  is  easily  told.     Would  you  not  say 
that  victory  in  war  is  the  chief  of  them? 

B^aJL  Certainly. 

Soe*  Majkj  and  &ir,  too,  are  the  works  of  the  husbandman, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  but  his  chief  work  is  the  production  of - 
hod  from  the  earth  ? 

JBbitiL  Exactly. 

Soc  And  of  the  many  and  fiur  things  whidi  the  gods  do^ 
whidi  is  the  chief  and  prindpal  one  ? 

Auk,  I  have  told  you  already,  Socrates,  that  to  learn  all 
these  things  accurately  will  be  very  tiresome.  Let  me  simply 
say  that  piety  is  learning  how  to  please  the  gods  in  word  and 
deed,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  That  is  piety,  which  is  the  sal- 
vation ci  faooilies  and  states,  just  as  the  impioas,  whidi  is  no* 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  is  their  nun  and  destruction. 

Soe.  I  think  that  you  could  have  answered  in  mudi  fewer 
worda  the  chief  question  which  I  asked,  Ekithyphro,  if  you  had 
ehosen.  But  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  not  disposed  to  instruct 
me :  else  why,  when  we  had  readied  the  point,  did  you  turn  aside? 
Had  you  only  answered  me,  I  should  have  learned  of  you  by 
this  time  the  nature  of  piety.  Now,  as  the  asker  of  a  question 
tt  necessarily  dependent  on  the  answerer,  whither  he  leads  I 
Boat  follow ;  and  can  only  ask  again,  what  is  the  pious,  and 
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what  is  \>ielj  7     Do  y'>u  mcmi  tliat  they  are  ■  Bort  of  MaeDoa 
tf  pruning  Mill  Moriflcinj;  ? 

SuA.   Yes,  I  Ao. 

Sofl.  And  ancriflciag  ii  £^*itig  to  the  gods,  and  prayer  U  uk> 
lug  of  the  gtxis  ? 

Ealk.   YnB,  SoonWs. 

Soc.  Upon  this  view,  then,  pletj  is  a  sdencu  of  asking  uA 
giving? 

£ixM.  You  nnderstand  me  capitJiIly,  Socralos, 

Soe.  Yes,  my  friend ;  the  reiisou  is  that  I  am  a  votary  of 
jour  sdenoe,  aod  give  iny  mind  to  it,  and  therefore  noibiog 
which  you  say  will  be  thrown  away  upon  me.  Please  then  to 
tall  nie.  what  is  the  nature  of  ibia  service  to  the  gods  ?  Do  yon 
menu  that  we  prefer  requests  and  give  gifts  to  them  ? 

Suth.  Yes,  I  do. 

Soe.  Is  uot  the  right  way  of  asking  to  ask  of  them  what  ws 
want? 

Buth.  Certainly. 

■Sm.  And  lh«  right  way  of  giving  ii  to  give  them  !□  return 
what  they  want  of  us.  There  would  be  no  meaning  in  an  art 
which  givoa  to  any  one  that  which  he  does  not  want. 

StiUi.   Very  true,  Socrates. 

~  ~    "      "    1,  is  (in  art  which  gods  and  men 

e  another  ? 

n  which  you  may  use,  if  yon  like. 
;u]ar  liking  for  anything  but  ths 
truth.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  tell  me  what  benefit 
accrues  to  the  gods  from  our  gills.  Tliat  they  are  the  givers  of 
I .  every  good  to  us  is  clear  ;  but  how  we  eaa  give  any  good 
thiug  to  them  in  return  is  fur  from  being  equally  clear.  If 
(hey  give  everything  and  we  give  notliing,  tliat  must  be  an 
affair  of  business  in  which  we  have  very  greatly  the  advantage 
of  tbem. 

Eaih.  And  do  yon  imngine,  Socrates,  that  any  benefit  aocrnea 
to  the  gods  from  what  ihey  receive  of  us  ? 

Soe.  But  if  not,  Euthyphro,  what  sort  of  ^fts  do  we  ooofar 
npon  the  gods  ? 

&ith.  What  should  we  confer  upon  them,  but  tributes  of 
koiior;  and,  as  T  wasjuBt  now  saying,  what  is  plenstng  lo  ihem? 

•Sac.  Piety,  tlieu,  is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  but  not  t 
or  dear  to  tliem  ? 

.  I  should  say  that  nothing  could  be  dearer. 


Soe.  Then  piety,  Eathyphro 
have  of  doing  business  with  o 
Buth.  That  is  an  expressiot 
Soe.  But  I  have  no  partici 
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Soe.  Then  onoe  more  the  assertion  is  repeated  that  piety  it 
dear  to  the  gods  ? 

.Euih.  No  doubt 

Soe.  And  when  yon  say  this,  can  you  wonder  at  your  words 
not  standing  firm,  but  walking  away  ?  Will  yon  accuse  me  of 
being  the  Daedalus  who  makes  them  walk  away,  not  perceiving 
that  there  is  another  and  far  greater  artist  than  Daedalus  who 
makes  them  go  round  in  a  circle ;  and  that  is  yourself:  for  the 
argament,  as  you  will  perceive,  comes  round  to  the  same  point. 
I  think  that  you  must  remember  our  saying  that  the  holy  or 
pious  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  is  loved  of  the  gods.  Do 
yon  remember  that? 

BuiL  I  do. 

Soc,  And  do  you  not  see  that  what  is  loved  of  the  gods  b 
holy,  and  this  is  the  same  as  what  it  dear  to  them  ? 

JButL  True. 

Soc  Then  either  we  were  wrong  in  that  admission ;  or,  if  we 
were  right  then,  we  are  wrong  now. 

Builu  I  suppose  that  is  the  case. 

Soe.  Then  we  must  begin  again  and  ask,  What  it  piety? 
That  is  an  inquiry  which  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  pursuing  as 
€tr  as  in  me  lies ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  scorn  me,  but  to  ap- 
ply your  mind  to  the  utmost,  and  tell  me  the  truth.  For,  if  any 
man  knows,  you  are  he  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  detain  you,  like 
Proteus,  until  you  tell.  For  if  you  had  not  certainly  known  the 
nature  of  piety  and  impiety,  I  am  confident  that  you  would  never, 
on  behalf  of  a  ser^  have  charged  your  aged  father  with  murder. 
You  would  not  have  run  such  a  risk  of  doing  wrong  in  the 
tight  of  the  gods,  and  you  would  have  had  too  much  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  men.  I  am  sure,  tlierefore,  that  you  know  the 
nature  of  piety  and  impiety.  Speak  out  then,  my  dear  Euthy- 
phro,  and  do  not  hide  your  knowledge. 

.BuIl  Another  time,  Socrates ;  for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  must 
go  now. 

Soe.  Alas !  my  companion,  and  will  you  leave  me  in  despair  ? 
I  was  hoping  that  you  would  instruct  me  in  the  nature  of  piety 
and  impiety,  so  that  I  might  have  cleared  myself  of  Meletus  and 
hb  indictment  Then  I  might  have  proved  to  him  that  I  hnd 
been  converted  by  Euthyphro,  and  had  done  with  rash  innova- 
tions and  speculations,  in  which  I  had  indulged  through  ignorauoa. 
and  wat  about  to  lead  a  better  lif& 
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Iir  wh&t  relation  the  Apologj  of  Plato  stantla  to  the  real  deftsM 
nf  Socralea,  them  are  no  meona  of  iletermiDing.  It  certuoly  agrCM 
e  and  cbftTocter  with  the  degcription  of  Xonnphnn,  who  Mjt 
in  the  Memombilut  (iv.  i,  4)  ihat  Socntea  might  have  been  ko- 
qolued  "if  in  Kny  moderate  degree  be  would  have  conuliato^l  Um 
favor  of  the  dioiista ; "  and  who  infornis  us  in  another  pasBi^  (It. 
6,  4),  oo  the  testiinon/  of  Hermogenei.  the  friend  of  Socrates,  thnt 
he  had  no  wish  to  live ;  and  that  the  divine  sign  revised  to  allow 
him  to  pnjpare  a  defense,  and  also  that  Socrates  himstilf  declared 
this  to  be  uuneeessary,  on  the  ground  that  all  his  life  long  he  had 
I  preparing  against  that  hour.  For  the  speeoh  breathtss  througb- 
crat  a  spint  of  defiance,  "  ut  non  supples  aut  reus  sed  inagisMr  ant 
dominiiB  tideretur  ease  judicuiu "  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  64)  ;  and  tba 
loose  and  desultory  «tyle  is  an  imitatian  of  the  "  accuslomi»l  manner  " 
in  which  Socrates  spoke  in  "  the  agora  and  among  the  tables  of  ti» 
money-changers."  The  allusion  in  the  Crito  (49  B)  may,  perhaps, 
be  adduced  as  a  fWther  evidence  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  some  parte 
(37  C,  D).  But  lu  the  main  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  Ideal  of 
Socrates,  according  to  Plato's  conception  of  him,  appearing  in  tha 
greatest  and  most  public  scene  of  his  life,  and  In  the  height  of  hii 
triumph,  when  he  is  weakest,  and  yet  his  nastttry  over  loiuikind  m 
greatest,  and  the  habitual  irony  of  his  life  acquires  a  new  meaning 
Bud  a  sort  of  tragic  pathos  in  the  lace  of  death.  The  facts  of  bS» 
Ufe  are  summed  up,  and  the  features  of  his  character  are  brought 
out  aa  if  by  acddent  in  the  com-M  of  the  defeoBe.  The  looMnuM 
of  the  style,  (be  seeming  want  of  arraa<^meat  of  the  topics,  is  found 
to  retail  in  a  perfect  work  of  art,  which  ii  the  portrMt  of  SocralM. 

Tet  some  of  the  topics  may  have  been  actually  used  by  Soo- 
ntea ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  very  worda  may  have  rung  in  the 
can  of  his  disciple.  The  Apology  of  Plato  may  be  compared  gno 
enlly  with  those  speeche*  of  Thunydldei  in  which  be  has  embodied 
hia  oonception  of  the  hifty  diorncter  and  policy  of  the  great  Periclei, 
aod  which  at  the  same  time  fumisn  a  commentary  on  the  nluation  of 
aSun  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  liiviorian.     8o  in  tbs  Apologj 
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thc^^e  ia  an  ideal  rather  Ihui  a  literal  truth ;  mach  I*  aald  that  ought 
tfl  have  been  aaid  hut  was  not  said,  and  in  onlj'  Plato'e  vieir  of  tha 
aituntioD.  And  we  may  perhnpg  even  indulgu  in  thu  fancy  that  the 
■i:lun]  iliifonse  of  Socrates  wu  a*  niQch  greater  than  the  FUitanic  d» 
fense  ai  the  nuuter  was  greater  than  the  disciple.  But  in  any  iswe, 
MHDH  of  the  wonlB  actually  urad  have  probably  been  prewiTved.  It 
i»  ngnificant  that  Plato  \»  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  delenie 
(3S  B),  as  he  it  alao  said  to  have  been  abeeut  at  the  Ian  scene  ii 
die  Pliacdo  (S9  B).  It  it  fanciful  to  tnppote  that  be  meant  to  giva 
the  Btamp  of  authenticity  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other  1  —  especl 
ally  when  we  remember  that  thete  two  pa^uget  arc  the  only  onee  in 
which  FUlo  makes  mention  of  himself.  Moreover,  the  Apology  ap- 
pears to  oomblne  die  common  chsj-acleriBtics  both  of  the  Xenophon- 
tean  and  Platonic  Socratet,  while  the  Phaedo  passes  into  a  region  of 
thought  which  it  very  cbaracteHtlic  of  Plato,  but  not  of  his  master. 

There  is  not  mucli  in  the  other  Dialogues  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  Apology.  The  same  recoilection  of  his  master  may  have 
lleen  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  when  depicting  die  suflcringt  of 
the  Jute  in  the  Republic  (11.  SBl  foil.,  vi.  500  A).  The  Crilo  may 
also  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Apoli^y,  in  whiob 
Socrates,  who  has  defied  the  judges,  \a  nevertheless  repretentcd  at 
scrupulously  obedient  to  the  laws.  The  Idealisation  of  the  suSerer 
is  carried  still  further  in  the  Gorgias  (4IS  foil.),  in  which  the  thesis 
is  maintainQcI,  that  "  to  suffer  is  better  than  to  do  eril ;  "  and  the 
art  of  rhetoric  is  described  as  only  useful  for  the  purpoite  of  telf- 
accusalion.  The  parallelisms  which  occur  in  the  to-called  Apolc^y 
of  Xenophon  are  not  worth  noticing,  because  the  wridng  in  which 
they  are  contUDed  is  manifestly  spurious.  The  statements  of  the 
Memorabilia  (i.  !,  iv.  S)  respecUug  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrale* 
agree  generally  with  Plato;  but  they  have  lost  the  flavor  of  SocratJe 
irony  in  the  narraUve  of  Xenophon. 

Tbe  Apology  or  Platonic  d^cnse  of  Socrates  is  divided  into  three 
porta :  Ist.  The  defense  properly  to  called  ;  2d.  The  iborler  ad- 
dress in  mitigation  of  the  [lenatty ;  8d.  The  last  wordi  of  pn^ 
pbetic  rebuke  and  exhortation. 

The  first  part  commences  with  an  Apology  for  his  colloquial  style ; 
be  is.  as  he  has  always  been,  the  enemy  of  rlietoric,  and  knows  of 
no  rhetoric  but  truth ;  he  will  not  falsify  bis  character  by  making  a 
speech.  Then  be  proceeds  to  divide  his  accusers  into  two  ctassei<; 
firtl,  there  is  tlie  naiui^less  accuser —  public  opinion.  All  the  world 
fitrn;  their  earliest  years  had  heard  that  he  was  a  corrupter  of 
yontli,  and  had  seen  him  caricatured  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristjiphanea 
Beconilly,  there  are  the  professed  accusers,  who  are  but  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  others.  Tbe  acciuationt  of  both  might  be  summed  up 
in  a  formula.  The  first  say,  "  Socrates  is  an  evil-doer  and  a  cnrioui 
parson,  eoarcbing  into  Uiingi  under  tbe  earth  and  above  the  heavea 
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■nd  making  the  wane  mppear  tlie  better  cause,  and  teacUng  nil  lilt* 
to  others'  The  aecond,  "  Socratea  ia  an  evil-doer  and  cormpUr  ol 
tbe  youUi,  who  docs  not  receive  the  gods  whom  the  state  recoivM^ 
Viut  iDtroducea  other  new  divinitieB."  Tbe«e  last  appear  to  hara 
be«ii  the  word*  of  the  actual  indictmcol  (cp.  Xen.  iStia.  i.  1),  o' 
which  the  prerioiM  fomiula  ia  a  parody. 

The  answer  begins  by  clearing  up  a  confuuan.  In  the  representir 
tions  of  the  comic  poets,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude,  be 
had  been  oonibonded  with  the  teachers  of  physical  science  and  with 
the  Sophista.  But  this  wu  an  error.  For  both  of  them  he  pro- 
femtm  m  revpect  in  the  open  caurt,  which  contrasts  with  hit  manner 
of  apeaking  about  them  in  other  plnces.  (Cp.  for  Aaaxagonui, 
Phaedo  SS  B,  folL,  and  for  the  Sophista,  pauin.)  But  at  the  laiiM 
lime  he  shows  that  he  is  not  one  of  them.  Of  natunU  phUo<ophy  hft 
know*  nothing  i  not  that  he  despises  such  pursutla.  but  the  fact  ii 
that  be  is  ignonuit  of  them,  and  never  lays  a  word  about  them. 
Kor  does  he  receive  money  for  teaching ;  that  is  another  mislaken 
doUdo,  for  be  has  nothing  to  teach.  But  he  commends  Evenus  fbi 
leaching  virtae  at  such  a  moderate  rate.  Something  of  the  "  accus- 
tomed irony,"  which  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  sleep  in  the  ear  ol 
the  mnltitude,  is  lurking  hm. 

He  then  goes  on  ic  explain  the  reason  why  he  u  in  such  sn  evil 
name.  That  had  arisen  out  of  a  peculiar  mission  which  he  had 
Ukeu  opou  bimsolil  The  enthudastic  Chaerephon  (probably  in  aa 
ticipaUoD  of  the  answer  he  lec^ved)  bad  gone  to  Delphi  and  a^ed 
the  oracle  if  there  was  any  man  wiser  '^M  ■^"'tflfj  ""J  ^h&  an- 
Bwer  waa,  that  there  was  do  man  wber.  What  could  be  the  meaiH 
ing  of  this  —  that  he  who  knew  nothing,  and  knew  that  he  knew 
nothing,  should  be  declared  by  the  oracle  to  be  ihe  wisest  of  men  f 
BeBe<^ng  upon  this,  he  determineil  to  refute  the  oracle  by  finding 
■  a  wiser ;  "  and  first  he  went  to  the  politicians,  and  then  to  tba 
poets,  and  then  to  the  craftsmen,  but  always  with  the  same  remit  — 
be  found  thnt  they  knew  nothing,  or  hardly  anything  tnore  than  him- 
self; and  that  thu  little  advantage  which  in  sumu  cases  they  po*- 
Ksai3()  was  more  than  connierbalani^ad  bv  their  conceit  of  knowl- 
edge.  He  knew  nothing,  and  knew  that  he  knew  nothing :  they 
knew  little  or  nothing,  and  imagined  that  they  know  all  things. 
Thus  he  had  passed  his  life  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  detecting  the 
pretended  wisdom  of  tnaaklod ;  and  this  occupation  had  quite  aln 
•orbed  him  and  taken  him  away  both  from  public  and  private  aflolrs. 
Tbuui;  uiiST  of  the  nclier  sort  had  malte  a  pUtluie  ui  uie  sallll!  pn> 
snit,  "  which  was  not  unauiuslna."  And  hence  bitler  enmities  had 
•risen;  the  professors  of  knowletlge  hail  revenged  themselves  by 
eatUng  him  a  villainous  corrupter  of  ihi*  youth,  and  by  repeating 
the  GommonpUcaii  about  atheism  and  materialism  and  sopliistry, 
which  aT«  the  stock  arcusations  against  all  ^liloaopher*  wfara  then 
is  DDihins  elw  in  I*  (wd  of  tb^n!. 
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Tlift  ircond  accii!>atlon  he  meott  by  tntcrrojatiog  Hplolni,  who 
id  present  nnd  enn  be  inlerro|i;atod.  "  IT  he  ia  the  corrupter,  who  is 
tho  iniprovor  of  liie  cidzens  f  "  "  AU  mnakiDil."  But  how  nbsunl, 
how  contrary  to  analogy  Is  thisi  How  inconceivable  too.  UiAt  \\<s 
Khoiilcl  m&ke  tlia  oi^ens  worn  when  ha  hiu  to  live  with  tham. 
Thia  auruly  cannot  be  intentional ;  and  if  unintcndonal,  he  ought  to 
have  been  instructed  bj  Moletua,  and  not  nccuRed  in  the  court. 

But  ilicra  is  another  port  of  tlie  iniliutmunt  wbtoh  aayf  that  he 
tcaclies  men  nut  to  reoeivu  the  gods  wiuim  the  city  reveivea,  and  hoi 
olLer  new  gods.  "  \a  that  the  way  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  corrupt 
*Jie  youth  ?  "  "  Yes,  that  ia  lliu  way,"  "  Hu  he  only  new  gods,  a 
none  nt  all?"  ■< None,  at  all."  "What,  not  even  the  «un  and 
moon  7  "  ■'  No ;  why,  he  says  that  the  sun  is  a  «toDe,  and  the  moor 
flarlh."  That,  reptiue  Socratea,  li  [he  old  uonAision  about  Aoaxag- 
woi  ;  the  Athenian  people  are  not  so  ignorant  as  to  attribute  \o  the 
influenea  of  Socrates  notions  which  hase  foaad  thmr  way  into  the 
drama,  and  may  be  learned  at  the  theatre.  Socrates  undertakes  to 
«ho«  that  Meletus  (rather  unjustifiably)  has  been  compounding  a 
riddle  in  this  part  of  the  Indictment:  "  There  are  no  gods,  but  Soc- 
rates bolievoa  in  die  existence  of  the  sons  of  gods,  which  is  absunL' 

Leaving  Meletua,  who  has  had  enough  words  gpeot  upon  him,  h« 
returns  to  his  original  accusers.  The  queaCian  may  be  asked,  Why 
will  he  persist  in  fallowing  a  profession  which  leads  him  to  death  7 
Why  —  because  he  must  remain  at  liis  post  whore  the  God  has  placed 
him,  as  he  remained  at  Fotidaea,  and  AmphipoUs,  and  Delinm, 
where  the  generals  ptacej  him-  Besides,  he  is  not  *o  overwiso  ai 
to  imagine  that  he  knows  whether  death  it  a  good  or  an  evil ;  and 
he  is  certain  that  desertion  of  his  duty  is  an  evil.  Anytus  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  they  should  never  have  indicted  him  if  they 
meant  to  let  lum  go.  For  he  will  certainly  obey  God  rather  than 
man;  and  will  continue  to  preach  to  all  men  of  all  ages  the  doccb- 
■ity  of  virtue  and  improvement ;  and  if  they  refute  to  listen  to  him 
be  will  still  persevere  and  reprove  them.  This  i>  hia  way  of  coi^ 
.uptjng  the  yoQlIi,  which  he  will  not  cease  to  follow  in  obedience  to 
the  God,  even  If  a  thousand  deaths  await  him. 

He  is  desirous  that  they  should  not  put  him  to  death  —  not  for 
bis  own  sake,  but  for  theirs ;  became  be  la  their  heaven-sent  firiend 
(ftnd  they  will  never  have  such  another),  or,  as  he  may  be  ludicrously 
■jescribed,  the  gaillly  who  stirs  the  n^enurous  steed  into  notion. 
Why  then  haa  he  never  taken  part  in  public  aSainf  Because  the 
^miliar  divine  voice  hai  hindnred  turn ;  if  he  had  been  a  public 
3ian  and  taught  for  the  risht,  as  he  would  certainly  have  fought 
against  the  many,  he  would  not  have  lived,  and  could  therelbre  have 
done  no  good.  Twice  in  public  mattent  he  has  rifiked  his  life  fot 
'bii  sake  of  justice  —  once  at  the  trial  of  the  ^nerals  ;  and  agaii 
b  reabtance  to  the  tyrannical  commands  of  the  Thirty. 
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But,  thongb  1^  a  public  man,  ho  haa  puted  his  dsja  in  initruct 
faiE  the  citizcni  withuul  iue  or  reward ;  thin  wai  his  milvioQ. 
Whether  his  disuiples  have  turned  out  well  or  ill,  he  cannot  juatlj'  ba 
charg%<Lwith  the  result,  for  he  never  promised  to  teach  them  any- 
thing. Tj%y^gbt  came  irthej  liked,  and  thej  might  stay  airaj  if 
they  liked  :  anV^ey  did  come,  because  they  found  an  amuBemcnt 
in  hewing  the  pretenders  to  wisdom  detected.  If  they  huTe  \>tXD 
corrupted,  their  elder  relatives  (if  not  themselves)  might  (urely  ap- 
pear in  court  and  witness  against  him,  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
■til]  for  them  to  do  this.  But  their  &then  and  brothers  all  appear  In 
court  (including  "  this  "  Fluto),  to  nitncis  on  his  behalf;  and  if  their 
relatives  are  corrupted,  at  least  they  are  uncorrupted ;  "  and  they 
■re  my  witneMes,  For  they  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth, 
nad  that  Meletui  is  lying/' 

This  is  about  all  he  has  to  lay.  He  irill  not  entreat  the  judge* 
to  spare  his  life;  neither  will  he  present  a  spectacle  of  weeping 
children,  although  he,  too,  is  not  miule  of  "  rock  or  onk."  Some  of 
the  judges  themselves  may  have  complied  with  this  practice  on  aim' 
liar  occaeions,  and  he  trusts  that  thoy  will  not  be  nngrj-  with  him  for 
not  following  their  example.  But  ho  feels  that  such  conduct  brings 
diacredit  on  the  namo  of  Athens  ;  he  feels,  too,  that  the  judge  has 
aworn  not  to  give  away  justice ;  and  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
impiety  of  asking  the  judge  to  forswear  himself,  when  be  is  himself 
bedag  tried  for  impiety. 

As  he  expected,  and  probably  intended,  he  is  convicted.  And 
DOW  the  tone  of  the  speech,  instead  of  being  more  conciliatory, 
becomes  more  lofty  and  Commanding.  Anytus  proposes  death  a* 
the  penally ;  and  whnt  coimter^roposillon  shall  he  mdte  ?  He,  the 
benefactor  of  the  Athenian  people,  wliose  whole  life  has  been  sp«nt 
In  doing  them  good,  nhould  at  least  have  the  Olympic  victor's  reward 
of  maintenance  in  the  prytaneum.  Or  why  should  he  propose  any 
counter-penalty  when  he  does  not  know  whether  death,  which  Any- 
tns  proposes,  is  a  good  or  an  evil  ?  and  he  is  certain  that  imprison- 
ment is  an  evil,  exile  is  an  evil.  Loss  of  money  might  be  no  evil, 
but  then  he  has  none  to  give ;  perhaps  he  can  make  up  a  min*. 
Let  that  then  be  the  penalty,  or,  if  bis  friends  wish,  thirty  minae 
fcr  this  they  will  be  excellent  si 


is  condemned  to  deoA.'^ 


He  is  an  old  man  already,  and  the  Athenians  wilt  gain  nothing 
bat  disgrace  by  depriving  bim  of  a  few  years  of  life.  Perhips  he 
could  have  escaped,  if  he  hail  chosen  to  throw  down  Itii  arms  and 
intr«ac  for  hli  life.     But  lie  does  not  at  all  repent  of  tl 
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hli  dflftiiie;  lie  irould  rather  dii  [a  h!i  own  fsihtoD  thiiD  lin  ia 
tli«inr.  For  the  pvonlty  or  uiiri<;lit«ioiJtii«aa  ia  awin«r  (Jian  death, 
uiiil  tli.ll  liA»  nlreiulj  ovurUkau  lil*  accuseri  m  (!e»lli  will  noun  ojct- 
iHkn  him. 

And  now,  u  one  wlio  i)  about  U)  die,  be  wilt  prnpheey  u>  them. 
Tlicj  havo  pill  Iiim  to  dcnlli  in  orfler  to  e«cnpe  die  necesoity  of  i^v- 
ioK  an  nccount  of  Oieir  live*.  But  his  death  "  wilt  be  the  Ktcd  *  rif 
ninay  disciples  who  will  convict  tbcia  of  their  uvil  wayx,  and  will 
come  forth  to  roprova  them  in  liarahur  tenni,  because  they  are 
jounger  and  more  inconsiderate. 

Ho  would  lilce  to  sty  &  (ow  words,  while  there  Is  dme,  to  ihow 
who  would  have  acquitted  him.  He  wishes  them  to  know  that  th« 
divbo  mga  never  interrupted  him  in  the  course  of  his  defense ;  tba 
rcation  of  which,  u  he  conjectures,  is  that  the  death  to  wlunh  he  \» 
going  is  a  good  uid  not  an  eri].  For  either  death  is  a  lon)i;  sleep, 
the  IxMt  of  sleeps,  or  a  journey  to  another  world  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  dead  are  gathered  together,  and  iu  which  there  may  be  ft 
hope  of  seeing  the  heroes  of  old  —  in  which,  too,  there  are  just 
judges ;  and  as  all  are  immorlal,  there  can  be  no  fuar  of  any  one 
beinij!  put  to  death  for  )us  opinions. 

Nothint;  evil  cnn  happen  to  thu  Kood  man  eithur  in  life  or  death, 
and  his  own  death  has  been  permitted  by  the  goils,  because  it  was 
Iwtttir  for  him  to  deport :  and  Uiereforu  be  forgives  bia  judges  because 
they  have  done  hiu  no  harm,  ulthough  they  never  meant  to  do  him 
any  good. 

He  has  a  last  request  to  make  tc  theni  —  that  tliey  will  trouble 
his  suns  as  he  has  troubled  Uiuui,  if  they  appear  to  prefer  riches  to 
lirtue,  or  to  think  themselves  somethiug  when  they  are  nothing. 


"  Few  persons  will  be  Ibund  to  wish  that  Socrat«s  should  hart 
(.efondcd  himself  otherwise,"  —  if,  as  we  muat  add,  his  defense  was 
that  with  which  Plato  has  provided  him.  But  leaving  this  queslion, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  solution,  we  may  go  on  to  aak 
what  wnn  the  impreaslon  wliich  Plato  in  the  Apology  intended  to 
leave  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  bia  maater  In  the  laat  great 
scene?  Did  he  Intt^nd  to  represent  him  (1)  as  employing  sophis- 
tries j  (i)  as  designedly  irritadng  the  judges?  Or  are  these  soph- 
istries to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived  and 
to  hia  personal  chnrncter,  and  this  apparent  baughlineaa  as  flowing 
(hini  the  natural  iJcvation  of  his  position  ? 

For  example,  when  he  says  tliat  it  is  absurd  lo  suppose  tliat  one 
ninn  h  the  corrupter  and  all  Uie  rest  of  the  world  the  improvers  of 
^he  yuoih ;  or,  when  he  argues  that  he  never  could  have  corrupted 
the  men  wiLli  whom  he  hod   to  live;  or,  when  he  proves  his  belief 
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e  be  believes  in  the  tons  of  godi,  is  be  lerious  or 
j«fBling  t  It  may  be  abBcrved  thtt  Uifso  (opUiBme  oil  occur  in  lui 
t'i'OB*-vXfunin»UoD  of  Mtletiis.  who  ia  easUy  IbileU  nad  maclered  \a 
111!'  liHnde  of  the  great  dialectJciaD.  Perhaps  be  regarded  'Jtsee 
.nnwer*  ni  all  of  them  gpod  enoujb  for  his  accuser  (l\e  matei  very 
light  of  him  throughout).  Also  it  maybe  noted  that  there  ia  a 
foucb  of  irony  in  all  of  theiu,  which  takes  them  out  of  the  cate- 
gory of  Mphiatry. 

That  the  manner  in  which  he  defends  hiin9clf  about  the  livei  of 
his  disciples  m  not  satisfactory,  ciiu  hardly  be  denied.  Fresh  in  the 
□lemory  of  the  Athenians,  and  detestabte  as  they  degerved  to  lie  la 
th«  newly  restored  democracy,  were  the  nomea  of  Alcibiades,  Cri- 
tias.  Charmides.  It  is  obviously  not  ■  sufficieiit  answer  that  Sucrate* 
had  never  professed  to  teach  them  anything,  and  ia  therefore  not 
justly  chargoable  with  their  crimes.  Yet  the  defense,  when  [Aliea 
out  of  this  ironical  form,  is  doubtlexs  sound :  that  his  teaching  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  evil  lives.  Here,  then,  the  sophistry  is 
tatfaer  in  form  than  in  substance,  though  we  might  desire  that  to  such 
\  •erions  charge  Socrates  bad  giveji  a  more  seriousi  answer. 

Truly  characteristic  of  Socrates  is  another  point  in  his  answer, 
which  may  also  be  regarded  as  sopliiatical-  He  says  that  "  if  he  has 
tiOTTUpied  the  youth,  be  must  hftve  corrupted  ihem  involuntarily." 
In  theae  words  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  the  iavoluDtorinesB  of  evil 
ia  clearly  intended  to  be  conveyed.  But  if|  as  Socrates  a^ues,  all 
evil  is  involuntary,  then  all  criminals  ought  to  be  admonished  and 
not  punished.  Here  again,  as  in  thti  Ibrmer  instance,  the  defenso  of 
Socrates,  which  is  untrue  practically,  mny  yet  be  true  in  some  ideal 
or  tnascendentol  sense.  The  commonplace  reply,  that  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  comiptiiig  the  youth,  their  relatbns  would  surely 
luve  witnessed  against  him,  witli  wiiich  he  concludes  thi«  port  of  hU 
defense,  is  more  satisfactory. 

Again,  wlien  Socrates  argues  that  he  must  L>elieve  in  the  gods  Iw- 
cause  he  ttetieves  in  the  sons  of  gods,  we  must  remember  that  this  ia 
a  refiitation  not  of  the  ori^nal  indictment,  which  is  consistent 
enough, —  "Socrates  does  not  receive  the  gods  whom  the  city  rt- 
ireives,  and  has  other  new  divinities,"  —  but  of  the  interpretation 
{>ut  upon  tlie  words  by  Melelus,  who  has  affirmed  tliat  he  is  a  down- 
right atheist.  To  this  Socrates  fairly  answers,  in  accordance  with 
>be  ideas  of  the  time,  that  a  downright  atheist  cannot  believe  in  the 
vons  of  gods  or  in  divine  things.  The  notion  that  demons  or  les^scr 
dirinilies  are  the  sons  of  gods  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ironical  or 
•Leptical.  But  the  love  of  argument  may  cert^nly  have  led  VXsXo 
!:>  relapse  into  tba  mycbolo^eal  poi^it  of  view,  and  prevented  him 
&om  observing  that  the  reasoning  is  only  formally  correct. 

The  second  question,  whether  Plato  meant  to  represent  Socrates 
*  needlessly  braving  or  Irricadng  his  judges,  must  also  be  answertd 
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in  the  jegative.  His  irony,  hie  lupuriority,  hia  ftuilftcity,  "  roganllag 
not  the  pcryiD  of  mao,"  nccossarily  flow  out  of  the  lofUnets  of  hia 
Eituntinn.  He  is  Dot  acting  a  put  upon  a  great  occaoon,  but  be  i« 
what  he  lias  bevn  all  hia  lile  ion^.  "  a  kin^  of  men."  Ha  woulJ 
rather  not  appear  insolent,  If  he  could  avoiil  this  (rifi;^  ok  aiSaOii^o- 
/icvov  TiriTTo  Afyui).  He  i»  not  derirous  of  hactuniii);  hi*  own  end, 
for  life  and  deaLh  are  simply  indifTcreat  to  him.  Bui  neither  will  he 
siiy  or  do  anything  which  might  avert  the  penalty ;  he  cannot  have 
hia  (oDgue  bound,  even  in  the  "  throat  of  disaLh  ;  "  hii  natural  char- 
attar  muit  appear.  He  ia  quite  wiUing  to  make  hia  defense  b)  pos< 
Urlty  and  to  the  world,  for  that  is  a  irue  defense.  But  tuch  ■  defbose 
aa  would  be  acceptable  to  his  judges  nnd  might  procure  an  acquittal, 
it  ia  not  in  hi*  nature  to  make.  With  his  actual  accuseri  he  will 
only  fence  and  play.  The  singularity  of  the  miasion  which  he  aa- 
cribea  to  himself  is  a  groat  reaaon  lor  believing  that  he  is  serious  in 
hii  account  of  the  motives  which  actuated  him.  The  dedication  of 
hi*  lilb  to  the  improTCmeot  of  his  fellow-citjzena  u  not  so  remark- 
able a*  the  ironicxJ  spirit  in  which  ho  goes  about  doing  good  to  all 
men  only  in  vindication  of  the  ct«dit  of  the  oracle,  and  in  the  lain 
hope  of  finding  a  wiser  man  than  himself.  Yet  this  singular  and 
almoat  accidental  character  of  his  mission  agrees  with  the  divins 
sign  which,  according  to  our  notions,  ia  e<]ual1y  accidental  and  irra- 
tional, and  ia  nevertheless  accepted  by  him  as  the  guiding  principle 
in  his  life.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Socrates  is  nowhere  represented 
to  IIS  as  a  freethinker  or  skeptic.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
doubt  his  sincerity  when  ho  implies  his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the 
aun  and  moon,  or  when  he  speculate*  on  the  possibility  irf'  seeing 
and  knowing  the  heroea  of  the  Trojan  War  in  another  world-  On 
the  other  himd,  hia  hope  of  immortality  ia  uncertain ;  he  also  oon- 
veives  of  death  aa  a  long  sleep  (in  this  r«Bpe<it  dlfTuring  from  the 
Phiuxlo),  and  at  last  falls  l)ack  on  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and 
the  certainty  that  no  evil  can  liappen  to  the  good  man  cuther  in  jfe 
or  death.  Hi*  absolute  truthfulness  seem*  to  hinder  him  from  a>- 
ser^ng  positivelj  more  than  this.  The  irony  of  Socrates  is  not  * 
musk  which  he  put*  on  at  will,  but  flowa  necessarily  out  of  hia  char- 
acter and  out  of  hia  relation  to  mankind.  Tliis,  which  ia  true  of 
hitu  generally,  ia  especially  true  of  the  last  memorable  act  in  which 
his  life  is  summed  up.  Such  irony  Is  not  impaired  but  greatly  height- 
ened by  a  sort  of  natural  simplicity. 

It  hns  been  remarked  that  the  prophecy  at  the  end  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  teachers  who  would  rebuke  and  exhort  the  Athenian 
people  in  harsher  and  more  violent  terms,  as  far  Hs  we  know,  w.is 
never  fulfilled.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
as  to  the  probability  of  their  having  been  actually  uttered.  They 
axpresa  the  aspiration  of  the  first  martyr  of  philosophy,  tliat  he 
would  leave   behind  him  many   followers,  accompanied  by  the   aol 
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mnnatiind  feeling  that  thej  would  be  fiercer  and  more  inconsiderAte 
in  their  words  when  emancipated  firom  his  oontroL 

The  above  remarks  must  be  understood  as  applying  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  to  the  Platonic  Socrates  only.  For,  howe^ef 
probable  it  may  be  thai  these  or  similar  words  may  have  been  spoken 
bj  Socrates  himself,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility,  that  like  so 
nmeh  else,  e.  g.  the  wisdom  of  Critias,  the  poem  of  Sokxi,  the 
▼irises  of  Gharmidesi  they  may  hare  been  doe  only  to  the  iwaghiaF 
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HOW  yoQ  hare  felt,  O  mea  of  Athens,  at  hearing  the 
speeches  of  my  accosers,  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  I  know  17 
that  their  persaasiTe  words  almost  made  me  forget  who  I  was, 
such  was  the  effect  of  them ;  and  jet  they  have  hardly 
spoken  a  word  of  truth.  Bat  many  as  their  fidsehoods  were, 
there  was  one  of  them  which  quite  amazed  me :  I  mean  when 
they  told  you  to  be  upon  your  guard,  and  not  to  let  yourselves 
be  deceived  by  the  force  of  my  eloquence.  They  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed  of  saying  this,  because  they  were  sure  to  be  de- 
tected as  soon  as  I  opened  my  lips  and  displayed  my  deficiency; 
they  certainly  did  appear  to  be  most  shameless  in  saying  this, 
unless  by  the  force  of  eloquence  they  mean  the  force  of  truth ; 
for  then  I  do  indeed  admit  that  I  am  eloquent  But  in  how 
different  a  way  from  theirs !  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  they  have 
hardly  uttered  a  word,  or  not  more  than  a  word,  of  truth ;  but 
you  shall  bear  from  me  the  whole  truth :  not,  however,  de- 
livered aflter  their  manner,  in  a  set  oration  duly  ornamented 
with  words  and  phrases.  No,  indeed  I  but  I  shall  use  the 
words  and  arguments  which  occur  to  me  at  the  moment ;  for  I 
am  certain  that  this  \s  right,  and  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  ought 
not  to  be  appearing  before  you,  O  men  of  Athens,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  juvenile  orator:  let  no  one  expect  this  of  me. 
And  I  must  beg  of  you  to  grant  me  one  favor,  which  is  this,  — * 
If  yon  hear  me  using  the  same  words  in  my  defense  which  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  which  most  of  you  may 
have  heard  in  the  agora,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  money-cliaug- 
ers,  or  anywhere  else,  I  would  ask  you  not  to  be  surprised  at 
this,  and  not  to  interrupt  me.  For  I  am  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  thb  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  appeared 
in  a  court  of  law,  and  I  am  quite  a  straugei  to  the  ways  of  the 
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,g  place;  and  therefore  I  would  have  yon  regiii  me  u  if  I 
were  rcully  a  Btruigor,  wlium  you  would  Hxcuie  if  he  epok« 
in  his  ij.iiive  lougue,  and  after  the  fashion  of  Ills  country ; 
tliat  I  tliiiik  is  not  an  unfair  request.  Nevei  tnind  tlie  manner, 
whiirfa  may  or  rauy  not  tx:  good ;  Imt  tliiiik  only  of  ihe  justice 
of  my  cause,  and  give  heed  to  that :  let  the  judge  decide  justly 
and  tlie  speaker  speak  truly. 

And  first,  I  have  to  reply  to  the  older  charges  and  to  my 
Hrst  accusers,  and  then  I  will  go  on  to  the  later  ones.  For  I 
have  had  many  accusers,  who  accused  me  of  old,  and  their  false 
charges  have  continued  during  many  years  ;  and  I  am  mora 
afraid  of  them  than  of  Anylus  and  his  associates,  who  are  diW' 
gerouB,  loo,  in  their  own  way.  But  fitr  more  dangeroua  are 
these,  who  began  when  you  were  ahildren,  and  took  possession 
of  your  minds  with  their  falsehoods,  tailing  of  one  Socrates,  ft 
wise  man.  who  speculated  about  ihe  heaven  above,  and  searched 
into  the  uarth  Iwneaih,  and  marie  the  worse  appr-ar  the  better 
cause.  These  are  the  accusers  whom  I  dread  ;  for  they  are  ih« 
circulators  of  this  rumor,  and  their  hearers  are  too  apt  to  faacj 
tliat  speculators  of  this  sort  do  not  i)elicYe  in  the  gods.  And 
tliey  are  mnny,  and  their  charges  against  me  are  of  ancient  date, 
and  they  made  Uiem  in  days  when  you  were  impressible,  —  in 
childhood,  or  perhaps  in  youth,  —  and  the  cause  when  heard 
wont  by  default,  for  there  was  none  to  answer.  And  hardaot 
of  all,  their  names  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  teli ;  unless  in  the 
chance  case  of  a  comic  |)oei.  But  tlie  main  body  of  these 
slanderers  who  from  envy  and  malice  have  wrou-flit  upon  you, 
—  and  there  are  some  of  them  who  are  convinced  iheraaelves, 
and  impart  their  convictions  to  nthei's,  —  all  those,  I  say,  are 
inoit  ditficult  to  deal  with;  for  I  aiunol  have  them  up  here,  and 
examine  them,  and  therefore  I  must  simply  fight  with  shadows 
in  my  own  defense,  aud  examine  when  there  b  no  one  who  an- 
swers. I  will  ask  you  then  to  assume  witli  me,  ns  1  was  say- 
ing, that  my  opponents  are  of  two  kinds, —  one  recent,  the  other 
ancient ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  tiie  propriety  of  my  an- 
awering  the  latJer  first,  for  these  accusations  you  heard  long  be- 
(bre  the  ntliers,  and  much  ot^ner. 

.„  Well,  then,  I  will  make  my  defense,  and  I  will  endeavor 

in  the  short  time  which  is  allowed  to  do  away  with  this 
evil  opinion  of  me  which  you  have  held  for  such  a  long  timft 
U>d  I  hope  that  I  may  succeed,  if  this  he  well  for  you  and  me^ 
«nd  tliat  my  words  may  find  favor  witli  you.     But  I  know  thai 
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to  MKompIUh  tbis  is  not  easy  —  I  quiU  see  tb«  naliire  of  .ha 
uuk.  Lei  the  event  be  iis  God  wilts :  iu  obeilmuoe  to  ihe  Uw 
I  make  my  defense. 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  mk  what  the  accuBatiou  i> 
triiich  haa  givea  me  to  this  Hlunder  of  me,  and  which  haa  en- 
couraged Meletua  to  proceed  against  me.  What  do  the  slan 
derers  any  ?  They  shall  be  mj  prosecators,  and  I  will  tvutt  up 
their  wo  rda  in  au  aESdarit :  "Socrates  la  an  evil-doer,  and  a 
eariouB  person,  who  searulies  into  ibtogB  under  the  earth  and  in 
lieaven,  and  he  makes  the  worse  appear  tlie  better  cause  i  and 
he  te^tches  the  aforesaid  doctrines  to  others."  That  is  the 
DBtnni  of  the  accusation,  and  that  is  what  you  hare  seen  your- 
selves in  the  comiidy  of  Ari  stop  banes,  who  has  iutroduoed  ■ 
mao  whom  he  calls  Socrates,  gang  about  and  saying  that  ha 
can  walk  in  the  air,  and  talktag  a  deal  of  uonsense  concaraing 
matters  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  either  much  or  litda 
—  iiol  that  I  mean  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  any  one  who 
is  a  student  of  natural  philosophy.  I  slioiilil  be  very  sorry  if 
Helelus  could  lay  that  to  my  charjje.  But  the  8im[)le  truth  is, 
O  Alheuiaus,  that  I  have  nothmg  to  do  with  these  studiet. 
Very  many  of  those  here  present  itre  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
this,  And  to  them  I  appeal.  S[>eitk  then,  you  who  have  heard 
me,  ond  t«Il  your  neighbor!  whether  any  of  you  have  ever 
known  me  hold  forth  iu  few  word^  or  in  many  upon  mailers 
of  ihU  sorL  ....  You  hear  their  answer.  And  from 
what  they  say  of  this  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth  of 

As  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  report  that  I  am  a 
teacher,  and  take  money  ;  that  is  no  more  true  thnu  the  other. 
Although,  if  a  man  in  iible  to  teituh,  I  honor  him  for  being  paid. 
There  is  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  aud  Ilip- 
I  of  Elis,  who  go  the  round  of  the  cities,  aud  are  able  to 
persuade  the  young  men  to  leave  their  own  ciiiEeiis,  by  whoin 
they  might  be  taught  for  iioihini;,  and  come  to  them,  whom 
Ibay  not  only  pay,  but  are  ihankl'ul  if  they  mty  be  allowed  ^n 
'  lay  them.     There    is   actually  a    Parian    philosopher 

I  Athena,  of  whom  I  have  heard  ;  and  I  came  to  henr 
this  wtiy:  I  met  a  man  who  has  spent  a  world  of 
iSQfty  on  the  Sophists,  Galliiis  the  son  of  Ilipponicus,  aud 
mowing  that  he  hiid  sons,  1  asked  him  :  "  Catliiis,"  I  H»id,  "  if 
yonr  iwo  sons  were  foals  or  calves,  there  would  he  no  diffioulty 
ta  finding  some  one  to  pat  over  them ;  we  should  hire  a  trainai 
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of  horsM,  or  a  farmer  probably,  who  woald  improve  and  perfect 
(hem  in  their  own  proper  virtue  and  exci^Ilenoe ;  but  lu  thejr 
ftre  huniaii  ix-iiig^,  nhoiD  ure  you  tliiukitig  of  plnojng  over 
tlium  ?  la  there  any  one  who  understands  huuiau  and  politie«l 
virtue  ?  You  must  Imve  thought  nbout  ibis  as  joa  have  aonsi 
is  there  auy  one  ?  "  "  There  ia,"  he  wiid.  "  Who  is  be  ?  "  Mid 
I.  "  and  of  what  oonntry  ?  and  what  does  he  charge  ? " 
"  Evenus  the  Parian,"  he  replied  ;  "  be  ia  ibe  man,  and  hi* 
charge  is  6ve  minae."  llappy  is  Evenua,  I  said  to  myseir,  if 
he  rually  has  thu  wisdom,  and  teaches  at  such  a  modest  charge 
Had  I  the  same,  I  should  have  been  very  proud  and  conceited  t 
but  the  truth  U  that  I  have  no  kuowtedge  of  the  kind,  0  Ath^ 

1  dare  say  (bal  some  one  will  ask  the  question,  "Why  is 
Ibis,  Socrates,  and  what  is  the  origin  of  these  accusations  of 
you :  for  there  must  have  been  something  strange  which  yon 
have  boon  doing?  All  thi^  grent  Gtme  and  talk  about  you 
would  never  have  arisen  if  you  hod  beaii  like  other  men  :  tell 
ns,  tbun,  why  tiiis  is,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  judge  hastily  of 
you."  Now  I  regard  this  as  a  fiiir  challeoge,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  to  you  tlie  origin  of  tUb  name  of  "  vrise,"  and 
of  thia  evil  fame.  Please  to  attend,  then.  And  although  soma 
of  you  may  think  that  I  am  jiiking,  I  declare  that  I  will  tell 
you  the  entire  truth.  Men  of  Athena,  this  reputation  of  mine 
baa  come  of  a  certain  sort  of  wisdom  which  I  possess.  If  yoa 
uk  me  what  kind  of  wisdom,  I  reply,  suoli  wisdom  as  is  attoin- 
tble  by  man,  for  to  that  extent  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I 
tm  wise  ;  whereas  the  persons  of  whom  I  was  speaking  have  & 
superhuman  wisdom,  which  t  may  &il  to  describe,  because  I 
have  it  not  myself;  and  ho  who  says  that  I  have,  speaks  falsely, 
and  is  taking  away  my  character.  And  here,  O  men  of  Athens, 
I  must  beg  you  not  to  interrupt  me,  even  if  I  seem  to  aay 
oometbittg  eztravagaul.  For  the  word  which  I  will  speak  ii 
not  mine.  I  will  refer  you  to  a  witness  who  is  worthy  of 
credit,  and  will  tell  you  about  my  wisdom  —  whether  I  have 
any,  nnd  cif  what  sort  —  and  that  witness  shall  be  the  God  of 
Delphi.  You  must  have  known  Cliaerephon ;  he  was 
early  a  friend  of  mine,  and  also  a  frieijd  of  yours,  for  ha 
shared  in  the  exile  of  the  people,  and  returned  with  yon. 
Well,  Cliaerephon,  at  you  know,  wns  very  im|ieinons  in  all  bit 
<ioliig«,  and  be  went  to  Detplii  and  boldly  naked  the  oracle  to 
tell  him  whether  —  as  I  was  saying,  1  must  beg  you  not  to 
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apt  —  he  asked  the  oracle  to  lell  him  whether  there  woi 
any  one  wiser  rJian  I  was,  and  the  PTtliian  propheteaa  answered, 
thiit  there  was  no  mao  wiser.  Clioerephou  is  dead  himself, 
but  his  brother,  who  is  in  court,  will  conlirui  the  truth  of  this 
■tory. 

Whj  do  I  mention  this?  Because  I  am  goiog  to  explain  to 
yon  why  I  have  such  an  evil  name.  When  I  heard  the  answer, 
I  said  to  myself.  What  caa  the  god  meau  ?  and  wliat  is  iha 
interpretation  of  this  riddle  ?  for  I  know  that  I  have  no  wisdo-n, 
■mall  or  great.  What  can  he  mean  when  lie  says  that  I  am  the 
wisest  of  men  7  And  yet  he  is  a  god  and  cannot  lie ;  that  would 
be  against  his  nature.  After  a  long  consideration,  I  at  last 
thought  of  a  method  of  trying  the  qiieslioo.  I  reHecied  that  if 
I  could  only  find  a  man  wiser  than  myself  then  I  might  go  to 
the  god  with  a  refutation  in  my  hand.  1  should  say  to  him, "  Here 
ia  a  man  who  is  wiser  than  I  am  ;  but  you  said  that  1  wss  the 
wiaesL"  Accordingly  I  went  to  one  who  had  the  reputiiiion 
of  wisdom,  and  observed  to  him — hi -t  name  I  need  not  mention; 
he  was  a  politician  whom  I  selected  for  examiiuilioa  —  and  the 
result  was  as  follows:  When  I  began  to  talk  with  him,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  was  not  realty  wise,  although  he  was 
tboagbl  wise  by  many,  and  wiser  still  by  himself;  and  I  went 
wid  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  thi)u;;ht  himself  wi^e,  but 
was  not  really  wise ;  and  the  consequence  waa  that  he  bated  me, 
Knd  his  enmity  was  shared  by  several  who  were  present  and 
heard  me.  So  I  lefi  him,  saying  to  myself,  as  I  went  away: 
Well,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  of  ns  knowa  any- 
thing really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am  better  off  than  he  is,  —  for 
he  knows  nothing,  and  thinks  that  he  knows.  I  neither  know 
nor  think  that  I  know.  In  this  latter  particular,  then,  I  seem  to 
have  slightly  the  advanCnge  of  him.  Then  1  went  to  another  who 
had  stdll  higher  philosophical  pretensions,  and  my  coDclusion  was 
exactly  the  same.  I  made  another  enemy  of  him,  and  of  many 
others  beside    liim. 

After  this  I  went  to  one  man  after  anntber,  being  not  unoon- 
•caons  of  the  enmity  which  I  provoked,  and  I  hunented  and 
Aared  this  :  but  necessity  was  laid  upon  me,  —  the  word  of  Goil, 
I  thought,  ought  to  be  considered  first  And  1  said  to  myself; 
Go  1  must  to  all  who  appear  to  know,  and  find  out  the  meuniDg 
of  the  oracle.  And  I  swear  to  you,  Athenians,  by  the  dog  I 
twear  1  —  for  I  must  (ell  you  the  truth  —  the  result  of  my  mis' 
■ton  was  just  ttus :  I  found  that  the  men  most  in  repute  were 
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aa  >11  but  the  nioet  fouliiiU  ;  oud  tliAl  «ome  lulerior  men  ware 
renlly  wuer  iiud  bettor.  I  will  lell  you  llie  Isle  of  iiij 
wAuderiugB  and  of  the  ~  Herculean  "  labors,  as  1  may  call  thtfia, 
wliiuU  I  umluruil  only  bi  floil  nt  lust  the  oritvle  irrefutiible.  When 
I  left  the  politiiiaii^,  I  went  to  tlie  pi>ats ;  iru^iu,  dithyramlHC, 
and  ull  aorta.  Ami  there,  I  snid  to  myseir,  yon  xvill  be  d«lecte(l : 
now  you  will  flud  out  that  yuu  are  more  iguorani  thnu  they  ar^ 
Accordlrjgly,  1  loiik  ihein  aoino  of  the  mont  elaborate  pasi^ea 
m  their  own  writiri;;*,  and  aiketl  wliut  wns  the  mennitig  of  them 
—  tliiiikiDg  that  they  would  Unuh  mu  Nometliiug.  Will  yon 
boliiiVH  we  ?  I  iiiu  ntuioat  iishiiuied  to  apcalc  of  thiH,  but  still  I 
muut  Biiy  tlial  there  vt  htirdly  a  pemuii  preseaC  who  would  not 
have  talked  better  about  their  poetry  ihau  they  did  thecoaelrea. 
That  ahoweJ  me  in  an  inataut  that  not  by  wisdom  do  poels  wril« 
poetry,  but  by  a  sort  of  genius  and  inspiration  ;  they  are  like 
diviaent  or  iioothsayers  who  alra  aay  many  Sqo  thin)i;s,  but  do 
not  ntiderslund  tiie  menniug  of  tliem.  And  ihe  poeta  apfxiared 
to  ma  to  be  mMch  in  the  same  case ;  and  I  further  ubtierved  tliat 
npon  the  Kti-eiinth  of  their  poetry  they  believed  them^elvei  to 
be  the  wisest  of  men  In  other  things  in  which  they  were  nal 
irise.  So  1  depnried,  oouceiviiig  myself  to  be  superior  to  thetn 
for  the  same  reuai>n  that  I  waa  superior  to  the  politicians. 

At  lust  1  went  to  the  artisituR,  for  I  was  oonacious  tliat  I  knew 
uotliiog  at  all,  aa  I  may  say.  aud  I  was  sure  that  they  knew 
many  fine  things ;  and  in  this  I  was  not  mistaken,  for  they  did 
know  many  thin^  of  which  I  was  ij^iiorant,  aud  in  this  they  cer- 
lunly  were  wiser  iliuu  I  was.  But  I  observed  tliat  eren  the 
good  artisiins  fell  into  the  same  error  as  the  poeta ;  because  they 
were  good  workmeu  they  thought  that  they  aho  knew  ull  aorta 
of  high  matters,  aud  this  defect  in  them  overshadowed  their 
wisdom  —  thorefkire  I  asked  myfelf  on  behalf  of  lbs  oracle, 
whetlier  I  would  like  to  lie  as  I  wuh,  neither  hai-iug  their  kuowl- 
edge  [101  their  ignorance,  or  like  them  in  IkiIIi  ;  ;ind  I  mads 
answer  to  mystlf  aud  the  orudu  that  I  waa  better  off  aa  I 
was. 

This  investigutiiin  has  led  tn  niy  having  many  enemies  of  the 
„„  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind, and  has  given  occasion  »l«0 
to  mnny  calumnies.  And  1  am  called  wiae,  for  my  hcai^ 
era  always  iuiogine  that  I  myself  possess  the  wisdom  which  I 
Hud  wanting  iu  others  :  but  the  liuih  is,  O  lueu  of  Athens,  thai 
Oorl  only  is  wise )  and  iu  this  oraule  he  means  lo  say  that  the 
(riidom  of  men  is  itde  or  uotliing ;  he  is  not  speukiug  of  Soo 
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rates,  he  ia  ooly  lumg  my  name  as  an  illusLrsUoD,  as  if  be  laid, 
tie,  O  men,  is  the  nicest,  wbo,  like  Socratea,  knows  time  lui 
Hi«ltiia  is  in  trjch  worth  nodiiug.  And  so  I  go  my  way,  obe- 
dieut  to  the  god.  and  make  iuquuiiiJoD  iuto  the  wisdom  of  anj 
ooe,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  who  appears  to  be  wise  ;  and 
tf  he  is  not  wise,  then  in  viudicallon  of  the  oracle  I  show  him 
Uiat  he  is  not  wise ;  and  thia  occupntiou  quite  absorbs  me,  ond 
I  have  no  titne  to  give  ei[litfr  to  any  publii:  mutter  of  interest  or 
to  any  concern  of  my  own,  but  I  am  in  utter  poverty  by  reaaoQ 
of  my  devotion  to  the  god. 

There  is  another  thing:  —  youug  men  of  the  richer  classes^ 
who  bare  not  much  to  do,  come  about  me  of  their  owu  accord 
they  like  to  bear  Uie  pretenders  examined,  and  tbey  oflen  imi* 
tate  me,  and  examine  othera  thecuBelveB;  there  ore  plenty  of 
pereoiu,  as  tbey  soon  enough  discover,  who  tliink  that  they 
Wddw  wmelhing,  but  realiy  know  liitie  or  nothing:  and  then 
those  who  are  examined  by  them  instead  of  being  angry  with 
ihemselveB  are  angry  with  me :  This  confounded  Socrates,  they 
•ay  [  this  villainous  misleader  of  youth  I  — and  then  if  aome- 
body  asks  them,  Why,  what  evil  does  he  practice  or  teach  ?  they 
do  not  know,  and  cannot  tell ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  not 
Kppear  to  be  at  a  loss,  tbey  repeat  the  ready-made  charges  which 
are  used  against  all  philosophers  about  teaching  things  np  in  the 
olonds  and  under  the  earth,  and  having  no  gods,  and  making 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ;  for  tliey  do  not  like  to  con- 
fees  that  their  pretense  of  knowledge  has  been  delected  —  which 
is  the  truth :  and  as  they  ore  nuuieroos  and  ambitiuus  and  en- 
ergetic, and  are  all  in  battle  array  and  have  pemuasiTe  tongues, 
they  have  filled  yoor  ears  with  their  loud  and  inveterate  calimi- 
uie&i  And  this  is  the  reason  why  my  three  occuaei's,  Melelui 
•ad  Anytua  and  Lycon,  have  set  upon  ma :  Meletus,  who  haa  A 
quarrel  with  me  ou  behalf  of  tlie  poets  ;  Anytus,  on  bebidf  of 
the  craftsmen ;  Lycon,  on  behalf  of  the  rhetoricians :  and  as  I 
•aid  at  the  begiuning,  I  cannot  expect  to  get  rid  of  tliis  moss 
of  calumny  all  in  ii  moment.  And  this,  O  men  of  Athens,  „ . 
is  Uie  truth  and  the  whole  truth ;  I  have  concealed  noth- 
ing, I  have  disaembled  nothing.  And  yet,  I  know  that  this 
plainness  of  sfieecb  makes  them  hate  me,  and  what  is  their 
hatred  but  a  proof  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth  ?  —  this  is  the 
occasion  and  reason  of  their  slandur  of  nie,  aa  you  will  ilud  out 
fiUier  in  this  or  in  any  future  iuqmry. 

I  hare  aaid  enough  in  my  defense  against  the  firtt  dan  of 
ra.1.  » 
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iiiy  accuterij  I  turu  to  the  locoiid  cla«  who  are  heftded  bjr 
Meletiu,  that  good  and  pninolic  maa,  as  lie  calU  hJoiself.  And 
now  I  will  Irf  lo  defeod  tayself  agsdngt  tbem :  these  new  accua- 
ers  miut  also  hnve  their  aindavit  rend.  What  do  they  aay  ^ 
Something  of  tliia  sort :  That  Socrates  is  a  doer  of  eril,  and 
corrupter  of  the  yuuLh,  and  be  ilo««  not  believe  in  the  goda  of 
the  stute,  and  has  other  new  divinidea  of  hia  onn.  Thut  U 
ihe  Mirt  of  charge ;  and  now  let  ua  oxamiue  iho  particular 
count*.  Hn  eays  iliat  I  am  a  doer  of  evil,  who  corrupt  the  yooib ; 
but  I  e^ay,  0  men  of  Atlitna,  ihat  Meletus  id  a  doer  of  evil,  and 
llie  evil  is  ihat  be  makee  a  joke  of  a  aerious  matter,  and  is  too 
ready  at  brioging  other  men  to  trial  from  a  pretended  seal  and 
iuU:resL  about  matters  in  which  he  really  never  had  the  imalleat 
iiitorest.     And  the  truth  of  thia  I  wiU  eudRavor  to  prove. 

Come  hither,  Meletua,  and  let  me  ask  a  question  of  you. 
Yon  think  a  great  deal  about  the  improvement  of  youth  ? 

Yea  I  do. 

Tetl  the  judges,  iheu,  who  ia  their  improver ;  for  yoo  moat 
know,  as  you  have  taken  the  paina  to  discover  their  corrupter, 
and  are  citing  uod  accusing  me  before  them.  Speak,  then,  and 
tell  the  judges  who  their  improver  m.  Observe,  Muletus,  that 
you  are  ailent,  and  have  nothing  lo  say.  Bnt  is  not  this  ralber 
disgraceful,  and  a  very  considerable  proof  of  what  I  was  say- 
ing, that  you  have  no  interest  in  the  matter  7  Speak  op, 
friend,  aod  tell  us  who  their  improver  is. 

The  laws. 

Itut  that,  my  good  sir,  ia  not  my  meaniug.  I  want  to  know 
who  tlie  person  is,  who,  in  the  first  place,  knows  the  laws. 

The  judges,  Socrates,  who  are  present  in  court. 

What,  do  you  mean  lo  aay,  Meletus,  that  they  artt  able  lo 
instruct  and  improve  youth  ? 
,  Certainly  they  are. 

What,  all  of  tbem,  or  some  only  and  not  others  ? 

All  of  them. 

By  the  goddess  Here,  that  is  good  news  I  There  are  plen^ 
ot  improvers,  then.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  audience,  — 
do  they  improve  them  7 

Yes,  they  do. 

Aud  the  aenalora? 

Yes,  the  senators  improve  ihecL 

But  perhaps  the  eucloeiaita  oorrupt  tbem  ?  — or  do  thoy  ton 
Lmprove  ihem? 


I 


iproTfl  them. 

ThuD  every  Athenian  improves  and  eleTstes  them  ;  tH  frilli 
the  exception  of  myself;  &nd  I  alone  am  their  coimpter?  Is 
that  what  you  affirm  ? 

That  is  what  I  stoutly  affirm. 

I  am  very  unfortunate  if  that  is  true.  Bnt  eappom  I  Mk 
yon  a  question :  Would  yon  enj  that  this  alao  holds  true  in  ths 
cose  of  horses  ?  Doe«  one  man  do  them  hnrm  and  all  the  world 
good  ?  Ib  not  the  exact  opposite  of  this  ime  ?  One  man  is 
able  to  do  lliem  good,  or  at  least  not  many  ;  the  trainer  of 
horses,  that  is  to  say,  does  tliem  good,  and  others  who  have  to 
do  with  them  rather  injure  them  ?  Is  not  that  true,  Meletus, 
of  horses,  or  any  other  animals  ?  Yes,  ccrtninly.  Whether 
yon  and  Anytoa  say  yes  or  no,  that  is  no  matter.  Happy  in- 
deed would  be  ihe  condition  of  youth  if  they  had  one  corrupter 
only,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  their  improvers.  And 
you,  Meletus,  have  sufRciently  shown  that  you  never  had  a 
thought  about  the  young :  your  careleesneas  is  seen  iu  your  not 
earing  about  the  matters  spoken  of  in  this  very  indictment. 

And  now,  Meletus,  I  must  ask  yon  another  question :  MHiich 
is  better,  to  live  among  bad  dtisens,  or  among  good  ones  ?  An- 
swer, friend,  I  say ;  for  that  is  a  question  which  may  be  easily 
answered.  Do  not  the  good  do  their  nmghbors  good,  and  tb« 
bad  do  them  evil? 

Certainly. 

And  is  there  any  one  who  would  rather  be  injured  than 
Ijeoe6ted  by  those  who  live  with  him.  Answer,  my  good 
friend ;  the  law  reqnires  you  to  answer  —  does  any  one  like  to 
be  injured  ? 

Certiunly  not 

And  when  yon  accuse  me  of  corrupting  and  deteriorating  the 
youth,  do  you  allege  that  I  corrupt  them  intentionally  or  unio 
tenlioually  ? 

Intentionally,  I  say. 

But  you  have  juat  admitted  that  the  good  do  their  neighbors 
good,  and  the  evil  do  them  evil.  Now,  u  that  a  truth  which 
your  superior  wisdom  has  recognized  thus  early  in  life,  and  am 
L  at  my  age,  in  such  darkness  and  ignorance  as  not  to  know 
that  if  a  man  with  whom  I  have  to  live  is  corrnpied  by  me, 
I  am  very  likely  to  be  banned  by  him,  and  yet  I  corrupt  lu'm, 
aud  intentionally,  too ;  that  ia  what  you  are  saying,  nnd  of  that 
jon  will  never  persnade  me  or  any  other  human  being.     But 
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^-  eiltier  I  do  not  corrupt  them,  or  I  cornifit  Atxa  ntuDteii* 
lionully,  m>  th«t  on  either  siuw  of  the  case  ^ou  lie.  If  my 
olTHrifie  is  iiiiifiUiitlonal,  the  law  ha»  do  cognizance  of  uoinien- 
tioDiil  ofTtiUHM;  you  oueht  ta  b.ive  tnken  ma  privitt«Ij',  ftnd 
wamod  Hiid  admonished  me  ;  for  if  I  liod  Wn  better  advised,  I 
•Itoiild  have  led  off  doing  whut  I  only  did  uninlentionallj,  —  no 
doubt  I  should;  whereon  7011  haled  ia  oonverae  with  toe  or 
toauh  rati,  but  yaa  iodicied  me  in  this  court,  which  i<  n  places 
not  of  instruction,  but  of  punishment. 

1  have  sliovti,  Athenians,  as  I  was  saying,  that  Meletoa  bM 
no  nun  at  all,  grettt  or  xmall,  about  the  mntt«r.  But  still  1 
should  like  to  ktiow,  Meletu-^,  in  what  I  am  alSnned  to  corrupt 
the  young.  I  suppose  you  mean,  as  I  infer  from  your  indict- 
ment, tlmt  I  teKcli  them  not  to  acknowledge  the  godg  which  Lbs 
■late  acknowledges,  but  some  other  new  divinities  or  spiritual 
agencies  in  lljeir  stead.  These  are  the  lessons  which  corrupt 
the  youth,  as  you  sny. 

Yes,  that  1  say  emphnlically. 

Then,  by  the  godi.  Mulettis,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  tail 
me  and  the  court,  in  somewhat  plainer  terms,  what  you  mean  I 
for  I  do  not  as  yot  understand  whether  you  nfUrm  that  I  teach 
others  to  acknowledge  some  ^oda,  and  therefore  do  believe  in 
gods  and  am  not  an  entire  atheist  —  this  you  do  not  lay  to  my 
charge ;  but  only  lliat  they  are  not  the  same  gmis  which  Uie 
city  recognizes  —  Che  charge  is  that  they  are  different  gods. 
Or,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  aa  atheist  simply,  and  a 
teacher  of  ntheism  ? 

I  mean  the  latter  —  that  you  are  a  complete  atheJit. 

That  is  an  eitraordinary  siatement,  Meletus.  Why  do  yoa 
say  tliat  ?  Do  you  menu  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  godhead 
of  the  san  or  moon,  which  ie  the  common  creed  of  all  men  ? 

I  assure  you,  judges,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  them ;  fi>r 
he  says  that  the  sun  is  stone,  and  the  moon  earth. 

Friend  Meletu-'>,  you  think  that  you  are  accusing  Anoxag* 
oras :  and  you  liave  but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  you 
fancy  ihem  ignorant  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  know  that  these 
doctrines  are  found  in  the  books  of  Anaiagoras  the  Clacome- 
uian,  who  is  full  of  them.  And  these  are  the  doctrines  which 
tho  youth  aru  said  to  learn  of  Socratea,  when  tliere  are  not  tm- 
freijuently  exhibitions  of  them  at  the  tlie;tire  '  (price  of  admta> 

■  «bD  orlntimd,  iind  lo  E(iri|M(a  wiM 
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•ion  oiie  drachma  at  the  most)  ;  and  they  might  cheaply  pur- 
chase them,  and  laugh  at  Socrates  if  he  pretends  lo  &ther  such 
eccentricities.  And  so,  Meletas,  yoa  really  think  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  god  ? 

I  swear  by  Zeus  that  you  believe  absolutely  in  none  at  all. 

You  are  a  liar,  Meletus,  not  believed  even  by  yourself.  For 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  O  men  of  Athens,  that  Meletus  is  reck- 
less and  impudent,  and  that  he  has  written  this  indictment  io  a 
spirit  of  mere  wantonness  and  youthful  bravado.  Has  he  ^ 
not  compounded  a  riddle,  thinking  to  try  me  ?  He  said 
to  himself:  I  shall  see  whether  this  wise  Socrates  will  dis- 
oorar  my  iDgenious  contradiction,  or  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
deceive  him  and  the  rest  of  them.  For  he  certainly  does  ap- 
pear to  me  to  contradict  himself  in  the  indictment  as  much  as  if 
he  said  that  Socrates  is  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods,  and 
yet  of  believing  in  them  —  but  this  surely  is  a  piece  of  fim. 

I  should  like  you,  O  men  of  Athens,  to  join  me  in  examining 
what  I  conceive  to  be  his  inconsistency  ;  and  do  you,  Meletus, 
answer.  And  I  must  remind  you  that  you  are  not  to  interrupt 
me  if  I  speak  in  my  accustomed  manner. 

Did  ever  man,  Meletus,  believe  in  the  existence  of  human 
things,  and  not  of  human  beings  ?....!  wish,  men  of 
Athens,  that  he  would  answer,  and  not  be  always  trying  to  get 
up  an  interruption.  Did  ever  any  man  believe  in  horseman- 
ship, and  not  in  horses  ?  or  in  flute-playing,  and  not  in  flute- 
players  ?  No,  my  friend ;  I  will  answer  to  you  and  to  the 
court,  as  you  refuse  to  answer  for  yourself.  There  is  no  man 
who  ever  did.  But  now  please  to  answer  tlie  next  question : 
Can  a  man  believe  in  spiritual  and  divine  agencies,  and  not  in 
spirits  or  demigods  ? 

He  cannot 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  extracted  that  answer,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  court;  nevertheless  you  swear  in  the  indictment 
that  I  teach  and  believe  in  divine  or  spiritual  agencies  (new  or 
old,  no  matter  for  that) ;  at  any  rate,  I  believe  in  spiritual 
agencies,  as  you  say  and  swear  in  the  affidavit ;  but  if  I  believe 
in  divine  beings,  I  must  believe  in  spirits  or  demigods ;  is  not 
that  true  ?  Yes,  that  is  true,  for  I  may  assume  that  your  si- 
lence gives  assent  to  that.  Now  what  are  spirits  or  demigods  ? 
are  they  not  either  gods  or  the  sons  of  gods  ?     Is  that  true  ? 

Yes,  that  is  true. 

But  this  is  just  the  ingenious  riddle  of  which  I  was  speak* 
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ing  :  the  ilemigcxis  or  spiriu  are  goilB,  aoA  yoii  say  Drat  thit  I 
dou't  believe  in  gods,  and  then  again  diat  I  do  belir<ve  in  goda 
that  is,  if  I  beliovs  in  demigods.  For  if  the  demigods  nre  the 
illegitimate  hods  of  gods,  whether  hy  tlie  nynipha  or  by  nnj 
other  motherB,  w  ie  thought,  that,  aa  all  men  will  allow,  neoea- 
Bwily  implies  the  existence  of  tboir  parents.  You  might  oa 
well  afiirm  ihe  eiiatence  of  mules,  and  deny  ihat  of  horeea  and 
nsaes.  8uch  uousenae,  MeleiUB,  could  only  hare  been  intended 
liy  you  aa  a  trial  of  me.  You  have  put  this  into  the  indictment 
because  you  hnd  nothing  real  of  which  to  accuse  me.  But  no 
one  who  has  a  panicle  of  nnderstnnding  will  ever  be  convinced 
by  you  that  the  same  men  can  believe  in  divine  and  auperhu- 
^^  man  things,  and  yet  uot  believe  that  there  are  gods  and 
demigods  and  heroes. 

I  have  said  enough  in  answer  to  (he  charge  of  Heletus:  any 
elaborate  defense  is  unnecessary  i  but  as  1  was  saying  before, 
I  certainly  have  many  enemies,  and  this  is  what  will  )te  my 
destruction  if  I  am  destroyed  ;  of  that  I  am  eertaiii ;  not 
Moleins,  nor  yet  Anytua,  but  the  envy  and  deiractioa  of  the 
world,  which  hns  been  the  death  of  many  good  men,  and  will 
probably  lie  the  death  of  many  more ;  there  is  no  danger  of  my 
being  the  last  of  them. 

8ome  one  will  say :  And  are  yon  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  tt 
course  of  life  whidi  is  likely  to  bring  you  to  an  untimely  end? 
To  him  I  may  fairly  answer  :  There  you  are  miBlaken  :  a  man 
who  is  good  for  uiiything  ciiight  not  lo  calculate  the  chance  of 
living  or  dying ;  he  ought  only  to  conflider  whether  in  doing 
any  thing  lie  is  doing  right  or  wrong  —  acting  the  part  of  a  good 
man  or  of  a  bad.  Wherea-i,  according  to  your  view,  the  heroes 
wlio  fell  at  Troy  were  not  good  for  much,  and  the  son  of  Thetis 
above  all,  who  altogether  despised  danger  in  comparison  with 
disgrace ;  and  wlieu  his  goddess  mother  said  to  him,  in  his 
eagerneai  to  «lay  Hi'Ctor,  that  if  he  avenged  his  companion 
Patroclus,  and  slew  Hector,  he  would  die  himneir,  —  "  Fate,"  aa 
«he  said,  "  waits  upon  you  next  after  Hector  i  "  he,  bearing  this, 
utterly  despised  danger  and  death,  and  instead  of  fearing  ihem, 
feared  rather  lo  live  in  dishoucir,  and  not  lo  avenge  his  friend. 
*'  IaA  me  die  next,"  he  replies,  "  and  be  avenged  of  my  enemy, 
rather  iliao  abide  here  by  the  beaked  ships,  a  scorn  and  a  bur- 
Jeu  of  ilie  earth."  Had  Achilles  any  thought  of  death  and  dan- 
ger ?  For  wherever  a  man's  place  is,  whether  the  place  whicJi 
he  has  chosen  or  that  in  which  ho  has  been  placed  by  a  com* 
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tnaader.  thtm  b«  onght  lo  remain  in  the  honr  of  danger;  hs 
■liould  nut  diirik  of  death  or  of  aujtbiog,  bnt  of  disgrace.  And 
this,  O  men  of  AtLeiis,  ia  a  trne  saying. 

Strange,  indeed,  would  be  my  conduct,  0  men  of  AlheuB,  if  I 
who,  when  1  nan  ordered  by  the  genemla  wbom  yoa  ehoee  to 
eommand  me  at  Potidaeu  and  Amphipolia  and  Delium,  remained 
where  they  placed  me,  like  any  other  man,  focing  death,  —  if,  I 
My.  now,  when,  aa  I  conceive  and  Imagine,  Goii  ordera  mu  to 
liiiti])  the  philosopher's  missioa  of  searching  into  myself  and 
other  men,  I  wore  to  desert  my  post  throDgh  fear  of  denth, 
or  any  other  fear ;  that  would  indeed  be  slrange,  and  I 
might  justly  be  arraigned  in  court  for  denying  the  existence  of 
the  gods,  if  I  disobeyed  the  orade  becnuse  I  was  afraid  of  death: 
then  I  should  be  iancying  that  I  was  wise  when  I  was  not  wise. 
For  this  fear  of  death  is  indeed  the  pretense  of  wisdom,  and  not 
real  wisdom,  being  the  appearance  of  knowing  the  unknown ; 
since  no  one  knows  whether  death,  which  they  in  their  fear  ap- 
prehend to  be  the  greatest  e»il,  may  not  be  the  greatest  good. 
Is  ibere  not  here  conceit  of  knowledge,  which  is  a  disgraceM 
sort  of  igDorance?  And  this  is  the  |>oiDt  in  which,  aa  I  think, 
I  am  superior  to  men  in  general,  and  in  which  I  might  perhaps 
bncy  my^lf  wiser  than  other  men,  —  tbat  wbereiis  I  know  but 
little  of  the  world  below,  1  do  not  suppose  that  t  know  :  but  I 
do  know  that  injustioe  and  disobedience  to  a  better,  whether 
God  or  man,  is  evil  and  dishonorable,  and  I  will  never  fear  or 
avoid  a  possible  good  rather  than  a  certun  evil.  And  therefore 
if  you  let  me  go  now,  and  reject  the  connaels  of  Anylus,  who 
■aid  that  if  I  were  not  put  to  death  I  ODgbt  not  lo  liave  been 
prosecuted,  and  that  if  I  escape  now,  yonr  sons  will  all  be 
utterly  mined  by  listening  to  my  words.  —  if  you  say  to  me, 
Socrates,  this  time  we  will  not  mind  Anytus,  and  will  let  yon 
cS.  but  upon  one  condition,  that  yon  are  not  to  inquire  and 
l)<Mnlate  in  this  way  any  more,  and  that  if  you  are  caught  do- 
^Dg  this  again  you  shall  die,  —  if  this  was  the  condition  on 
which  you  let  mu  go,  I  should  reply :  Men  of  Athens,  I  honor 
ftnd  love  yon ;  but  I  shall  obey  God  rntlier  than  you,  and  while 
1  have  life  and  strength  I  shall  never  cease  from  the  practice 
and  teaching  of  philosophy,  exhorting  any  one  whom  1  meet 
«il«r  my  manner,  and  oonvinctng  him,  saying  :  O  my  friend, 
why  do  you,  who  are  a  citizen  of  the  great  and  mighty  and 
wise  Qty  of  Athene,  care  so  mach  about  laying  up  the  greaieet 
UDOUDt  of  money  and  honor  and  reputation,  and  so  little  aboDi 
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wisilom  Btid  iriuh  nn<l  the  greateBt  improvement  of  the  raali 
which  you  uever  roganl  or  lietKl  aX,  ull  ?  Arc  you  not  SBhamed 
of  this  P  Anil  if  llie  persou  wiib  whom  1  am  arguiug,  uijs 
Yea,  but  1  da  care ;  I  tio  not  depart  or  let  him  go  at  onoti  j  1 
interrogate  aud  exumiue  and  cross-examine  him,  and  if  I  think 
that  lie  has  no  virtue,  but  ouly  saya  that  be  haa,  I  reproach  him 
with  undervBluLng  thu  greater,  and  overvaluing  the  leaa.  An<l 
a^  Ibis  I  should  say  to  every  one  whom  I  meet,  young  nnd 
old,  citiseu  and  alien,  but  etipedall;  to  ibe  oitizeiiB,  inas- 
much as  they  are  my  brethren.  For  ibis  is  the  command  to 
God,  as  1  would  have  you  know ;  and  I  believo  that  to  this 
day  no  greater  good  has  ever  happened  in  the  state  tbun  my 
service  to  the  God.  Pur  1  do  notliitig  but  go  about  jiersuading 
you  all,  old  aud  young  alike,  not  to  take  thought  for  your  per- 
sons or  your  propvrtieH,  but  flrst  and  chiefly  to  care  about  the 
greatest  improvement  of  the  soul  I  tell  you  that  virtue  is  not 
given  by  money,  but  that  from  virtue  come  money  and  every 
other  good  of  man,  publiu  as  well  ns  privato.  This  is  my  teach- 
ing, and  if  this  is  the  doctrine  wbidi  corrupts  the  youth,  my  in* 
flueuce  is  ruinous  indeed.  But  if  any  one  siiys  that  ihiti  is  not 
my  teaching,  he  ta  speaking  an  untruth.  Wherefore,  0  men  of 
Athens,  I  say  to  you,  do  as  AnyluA  bids  or  not  as  Anytus  bids, 
and  either  acquit  me  or  not ;  but  whatever  you  <lo,  know  that  I 
ihall  never  alter  my  waya,  uot  even  if   I  have  to  die  nuuty 

Men  of  Athona,  do  not  interrupt,  but  bear  me;  there  was 
an  agreement  between  us  that  you  sliould  hear  me  out.  And 
I  think  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  will  do  you  good :  for  I 
have  something  more  to  say,  at  which  you  may  be  inclined  to 
cry  out ;  but  i  beg  chat  you  will  not  do  this.  I  would  have 
you  know,  that  if  you  kill  such  a  one  as  I  am,  you  will 
iigure  yourselves  more  than  you  will  injure  me.  Meletus  and 
Anytus  will  not  iujure  me:  they  ctmnot;  for  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  thinga  that  a  bad  man  should  injure  a  better  than 
himself.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  may,  perhaps,  kill  bim,  or 
drive  him  into  exile,  or  deprive  him  of  civil  rights ;  and  he 
may  imagine,  and  others  may  imagine,  that  he  is  doing  bim  a 
jreat  injury ;  but  in  that  I  do  Dot  agrL-e  with  him  ;  for  the  evil 
of  doing  as  Anytua  is  doijig  —  of  unJuHtly  taking  away  another 
nun's  life  —  is  greater  far.  And  now,  AtlieiiiuoH,  I  am  not 
going  (o  argue  for  my  own  sake,  us  you  may  tliiuk,  but  for 
yours,  that  you  muv  not  sin  acaiust  the  God,  or  lightly  reject 
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hU  boon  bj  condemniag  me.  For  if  you  kill  me  jou  will  noi 
easily  find  anotlier  like  nie,  wtio,  if  I  may  use  euch  a  ludicj'oiu 
ligure  of  speed],  am  a  sort  of  gailQy,  given  to  (he  tUto  by  the 
God :  and  the  Btaie  ix  like  a  great  aod  noble  sleed  who  is  tardy 
ID  his  inoCious  owing  to  his  very  site,  and  requires  to  be  llirreil 
JQto  life.  I  am  ibat  gndfly  which  God  Una  given  the  state,  and 
all  day  long  and  in  all  places  am  always  fnatening  apon  „. 
yon,  aroDsiiig  and  persitailitio  and  reproaching  you.  And 
as  you  will  not  easily  Hud  another  like  mi^,  I  would  advise  yoa 
to  spare  mt!.  I  dare  say  that  you  may  feel  irritated  at  being 
anddenly  awakened  when  you  are  caught  napping ;  and  you  maj 
think  ihai  if  you  were  to  strike  me  dead  as  Aoytna  advises, 
which  you  easily  might,  then  you  would  sleep  on  for  ihe 
remainder  of  your  lives,  unless  God  in  his  care  of  you  gives  you 
another  gadfly.  And  that  I  am  given  to  yon  by  God  is  proved 
by  this :  that  if  I  had  been  like  other  men,  I  should  not  have 
neglected  all  my  own  concerns,  or  patiently  seen  the  neglect  of 
them  during;  all  titese  years,  and  hare  been  doing  yours,  coming 
to  you  individaally,  like  a  father  or  elder  brother,  exhorting 
yon  lo  regard  virtue;  this,  1  say,  would  not  be  like  human 
nalore.  And  had  1  gained  anything,  or  if  my  eihortniions 
had  been  paid,  there  would  have  been  some  nense  in  that :  but 
now,  as  you  will  perceive,  not  even  the  impudence  of  my  accn- 
•en  dares  to  say  that  I  have  ever  exacted  or  sought  pay  of  any 
one ;  tliey  have  no  witness  of  that.  And  I  have  a  witness  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say ;  my  poverty  is  a  sufficient  witness. 

Some  one  may  wonder  why  I  go  about  iu  private,  giving 
advice  Bud  busying  myself  with  the  concvnis  of  others,  but  do 
not  venture  to  come  forward  in  public  and  advise  the  ^late.  I 
will  tell  you  the  reason  of  this.  You  have  often  beard  m« 
4'>eak  of  on  oracle  or  sign  which  comes  to  me,  and  is  the  divinity 
which  Ueletua  ridicules  in  the  indictment.  This  sign  I  have 
had  ever  since  I  was  a  cliild.  The  sign  is  a,  voice  which  oomea 
to  me  and  nlways  forbid*  me  to  da  something  which  I  am  going 
to  do,  but  never  commandr<  me  to  do  auytbing.  and  this  is  what 
stands  in  the  way  of  my  being  a  politician.  And  rightly,  as  I 
think.  For  I  am  certain,  O  men  of  Athens,  that  if  I  ha<l  en- 
gaged in  politics,  I  should  have  perished  long  ago,  nnd  done  no 
good  either  to  you  or  to  myself.  And  don't  be  offended  at  my 
lolling  you  the  truth :  for  the  truth  is,  that  no  man  who  goes  to 
war  with  you  or  any  other  multitude,  hnnestly  struggling  againat 
the  oommission  of  un  nghteou&ue^ia  luid  wrong  in  the  state,  will 
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aa  tare  Iub  life  ;  he  who  will  really  Bght  fiir  the  rif^ht,  if  Iw 
would  live  evua  far  a  little  vhile,  must  have  a  priTata  ■!*• 
tioii  aiid  not  a  piiblJu  one. 

I  can  give  you  u  [>roo&  of  tliift,  not  words  only,  but  doedi, 
which  you  value  more  tlmu  words-  Let  me  tell  you  a  paieags 
of  my  own  life,  wliicli  will  prove  to  you  that  I  should  never 
have  yiolilod  to  injustice  from  any  fear  of  death,  mid  that  if  I 
had  not  yielded  I  should  bnve  died  at  ODoe.  1  will  lell  you  a 
Kluiy  —  lasleleaa,  perliaps,  aad  commonplnce,  but  oevorthelese 
true.  Tlie  only  olBce  of  staU  which  I  ever  hold,  0  men  of 
Atlieiis,  fcas  thut  of  senator ;  the  tribe  Audochis,  which  >b  my 
tril>e,  hud  the  presidency  ul  the  trial  of  tlie  generals  who  had  not 
taken  up  the  bodiex  of  the  slain  aft«r  the  battle  of  Arginuaoe  i 
&ad  you  proposed  to  try  them  idl  together,  which  wiia  illegal,  u 
you  all  thought  afterwards  ;  but  at  Uie  lime  I  was  the  only  one 
of  the  prytanes  who  was  opposed  to  tlie  illegality,  and  I  gava 
my  vote  agaiiiBt  you ;  and  when  the  orators  threatened  to  im- 
peach and  arrest  me.  and  have  me  taken  away,  and  you  cnlled 
and  shouted,  1  made  up  my  iniiid  that  t  would  run  the  risk, 
lutving  law  and  justice  with  me,  rellior  than  take  part  iu  your 
injustice  because  1  feared  imprisonment  and  death.  This 
hflppened  in  the  days  of  the  democrauy.  But  when  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  Thirty  was  in  power,  they  sent  for  me  and  four 
others  iuto  the  rotuuila,  aud  l>ade  aa  bring  Leon  the  Salaminiaa 
from  Salamis,  as  they  wanted  to  execute  him.  This  was  a  speoi- 
meii  of  the  sort  of  oommaiids  which  they  were  always  giving  with 
the  view  of  implicating  as  many  as  possible  in  their  crimes :  and 
then  I  tihowed,  not  in  word  only  hut  in  deed,  Uixit,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  use  such  an  expression,  I  cared  not  a  straw  fur  death, 
uid  tliat  my  only  fear  was  the  fear  of  doing  an  unrighteons  or 
miholy  thing.  For  tlie  strung  arm  of  that  oppressive  power 
jtd  not  frigliten  me  into  doiijg  wrong ;  and  when  we  oame  out 
of  tlie  rotunda  the  other  four  went  to  Salamis  and  fetched 
Leon,  but  I  went  quietly  home.  For  which  1  might  hav«  lost 
my  life,  had  not  the  power  of  the  Thirty  shortly  aflerwarda 
oome  to  an  end.     And  t-i  this  many  will  witness. 

Now  do  you  really  imagine  that  I  could  have  survived  all 
these  years,  if  I  bad  led  a  public  Ule,  suppiosing  that  like  a  good 
man  I  had  always  supportei)  the  right  and  bid  made  justice,  as 
I  ought,  the  first  thing  F  No  indeed,  men  of  Athens,  neither  I 
„  nor  any  other.  liut  I  have  l>een  always  the  same  in  all 
my  actions,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  never  have  I 
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j^elded  any  baae  compliance  to  those  who  are  aknderoaslj 
termed  my  disciples,  or  to  any  other.  For  the  truth  is  that  1 
have  no  regular  disciples:  but  if  any  one  likes  to  come  and 
hear  me  while  I  am  pursuing  my  mission,  whether  he  be  young 
or  old,  he  may  freely  come.  Nor  do  I  converse  with  those  who 
pay  only,  and  not  with  those  who  do  not  pay ;  but  any  one, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  may  ask  and  answer  me  and  listen 
to  my  words ;  and  whether  he  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  man  or  a 
good  one,  that  cannot  be  justly  laid  to  my  charge,  as  I  never 
tiuight  him  anything.  And  if  any  one  says  that  he  has  ever 
learned  or  heard  anything  from  me  in  private  which  all  the 
world  has  not  heard,  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  he  is 
speaking  an  untruth. 

Bat  I  shall  be  asked.  Why  do  people  delight  in  continually 
conversing  with  you  ?  I  have  told  you  already,  Athenians,  the 
whole  truth  about  this :  they  like  to  hear  the  cross-examination 
of  the  pretenders  to  wisdom ;  there  is  amusement  in  this.  And 
this  is  a  duty  which  the  God  has  imposed  upon  me,  as  I  am 
assured  by  oracles,  visions,  and  in  every  sort  of  way  in  which 
the  will  of  divine  power  was  ever  signified  to  any  one.  This  is 
true,  O  Athenians ;  or,  if  not  true,  would  be  soon  refuted.  For 
if  I  am  really  corrupting  the  youth,  and  have  corrupted  some 
of  them  already,  those  of  them  who  have  grown  up  and  have 
become  sensible  that  I  gave  them  bad  advice  in  the  days  of 
their  youth  should  come  forward  as  accusers  and  take  their  re- 
venge ;  and  if  they  do  not  like  to  come  themselves,  some  of 
their  relatives,  fathers,  brothers,  or  other  kinsmen,  should  say 
what  evil  their  families  suffered  at  my  hands.  Now  is  th^r 
time.  Many  of  them  I  see  in  the  court.  There  ia  Crito,  who 
b  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  deme  with  myself;  and  there 
is  Critobulus  his  son,  whom  I  also  see.  Then  again  there  is 
Lysanias  of  Sphettus,  who  is  the  father  of  Aeschines,  —  he  is 
present ;  and  also  there  is  Antiphon  of  Cephisus,  who  is  the 
bther  of  Epigenes  ;  and  there  are  the  brothers  of  several  who 
have  associated  with  me.  There  is  Nicostratus  the  son  of 
Theosdotides,  and  the  brother  of  Theodotus  (now  Theodotus 
himself  is  dead,  and  therefore  he,  at  any  rate,  will  not  seek  to 
stop  him)  ;  and  there  is  Paralus  the  son  of  Demodocis,  who 
had  a  brother  Theages  ,  and  Adeimantus  the  son  of  Aris-  ^  j 
ton,  whose  brother  Plato  is  present ;  and  Aeantodon^s, 
who  is  the  brother  of  Apollodorus,  whom  I  also  see.  I  might 
oention  a  great  many  others,  any  of  whom  Meletus  should  have 


[>ro<Iiiced  m  witnosses  in  the  conrse  of  his  speech  :  nnil  let  him 
itill  produce  tliem,  if  he  has  forgotten  ;  I  will  make  wnj  for 
tiirn.  And  let  hxia  ntj,  if  he  hits  any  tt-sUmony  of  thu  Bort 
which  he  can  produce.  Nay.  Athenian",  the  very  opposite  ia 
the  truth.  For  all  these  are  remiy  lo  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
corrupter,  of  the  destrojer  of  their  kindred,  as  Meletus  and 
Anytiis  call  me  ;  not  the  onrrnpied  youth  only,  —  there  might 
linve  been  a  motive  for  that,  —  hut  tiieir  uncornipted  older  rel- 
atives. Why  should  they  loo  support  me  with  their  testimony? 
Why,  indeed,  except  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  justioe,  and  bfr 
oanso  ihoy  know  that  I  am  spi-akiog  the  truth,  and  thai  Meletus 
is  lying. 

Well.  Athenians,  this  and  the  like  of  this  is  nearly  all  tha 
defense  which  I  have  to  ofTer.  Yet  a  word  more.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  one  who  is  offended  at  me.  when  he  calls  to 
mind  how  he  himself  uu  a  similiir,  or  even  a  less  serious  occo' 
sion,  had  recourse  to  prayers  and  supplications  with  many  tears, 
and  tiow  he  produceil  his  children  in  court,  which  was  a  mov< 
ing  »[)ecinc!e,  together  with  a  ponse  of  his  relations  and  friends; 
whereas  I.  who  am  pi'obHbly  in  danger  of  my  life,  will  do  none 
of  Uiese  thiogs.  Perhaps  this  toay  come  into  his  mind,  and  ha 
may  be  set  against  me.  and  vote  in  anger  because  be  is  dis- 
pl«ased  al  this.  Now  if  tht-ro  be  such  a  person  among  yon, 
which  I  am  fur  from  affirming,  I  may  fairly  reply  lo  him  :  My 
friend,  I  am  a  man,  and  like  other  men,  a  creature  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  not  of  wood  or  stono,  as  Homer  says ;  and  I  have  « 
family,  yes,  and  sons,  O  Atheninns,  three  in  number,  one  of 
whom  U  growing  up,  and  the  two  others  are  still  young ;  and 
yet  I  will  not  bring  any  of  them  hither  in  order  to  petition  you 
for  an  acquittal.  And  why  not?  Not  from  any  sell'-will  or 
disregard  of  you.  Whether  I  am  or  am  not,  afraid  nf  death  ia 
anolhtT  question,  of  which  I  will  not  now  B(>eak.  But  my  rea- 
son simply  is,  that  I  feet  such  conduct  to  be  discreditable  to 
myself,  uiid  you,  and  the  whole  state.  One  who  has  lejiched 
my  year's,  and  who  has  a  name  for  wisdom,  whelher  deserrert  or 
not.  ought  not  to  demean  himself.  At  any  rate,  the  worM  ha^ 
decided  that  Socrates  is  in  some  way  sujwrior  to  other  mun 
.,  And  if  those  among  yoii  who  are  s^d  to  be  superior  in 
wisdom  and  courage,  and  any  other  virtue,  demean  them' 
selves  in  this  way.  how  abamefiti  is  their  conduct  1  I  have  s*en 
men  of  repnlation.  when  rhey  have  been  condemned,  behaving 
'.a  t}ie  siratigest  manner :  they  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  wera 
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gDing  (o  anfliir  Bometlimg  dreadfiil  if  tbe^  died,  aud  that  tbej 
ooiild  be  immortal  if  you  uiily  ulloired  tliein  to  live;  and  I 
think  thai  Uiej  were  a.  ilishonor  lo  tlie  stai«,  and  that  aiiy 
•tranger  coming  in  would  say  of  them  that  the  most  emiDeot 
men  of  Alhens,  lo  whom  the  Atheiiiaris  themselves  give  honor 
and  command,  nre  no  bettor  than  women.  And  I  Bay  that 
these  things  ought  not  to  be  done  by  those  of  a^  wbo  are  of 
reputation ;  and  if  Ihoy  are  doue,  you  ought  not  lo  pecmil 
tbam ;  yoa  ought  rather  lo  show  that  you  are  more  inclined  to 
condemn,  not  the  man  who  ia  quiet,  but  the  man  who  gets  up  a 
doleful  Bceue,  and  makes  the  cily  ridiculous. 

But,  setting  aside  [he  question  of  dishonor,  there  seems  to  bd 
•omelhiiig  wrung  in  petitioning  a  judge,  and  thus  procuring  alt 
BCqoittal  instead  of  informing  and  convincing  him.  For  hia 
duty  is,  not  to  make  a  present  of  justice,  but  lo  give  judgment ; 
■od  he  has  sworn  that  be  will  judge  according  to  the  laws,  and 
not  according  (o  his  own  gmid  pleasure  ;  and  neither  lie  nor  we 
Bbould  get  into  the  habit  of  perjuring  onrselves  —  there  can  be 
no  piety  in  that.  Do  not  then  require  me  to  do  what  I  coo- 
uder  dishonorable  and  impious  and  wroiig.  especially  now,  when 
I  am  being  tried  for  impiety  on  the  indictment  of  Meletns. 
For  if,  O  men  of  Athens,  by  force  of  persuasion  and  entreaty, 
I  could  overpower  your  oaths,  then  I  should  be  teaching  yon 
to  believe  that  there  are  no  gods,  and  convict  myself,  in  my 
own  defense,  of  not  believing  in  ihem.  But  that  ia  not  ibe 
case  ;  for  I  do  believe  that  there  are  gods,  and  in  a  far  higher 
Mnse  than  that  in  which  any  of  my  accusers  believe  iu  tliem. 
And  to  you  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cause,  lo  be  determined 
by  you  bs  is  best  for  you  and  me. 


l^ere  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  not  grieved,  0  men  oT 
Athena,  at  the  vote  of  condemnaUon.  I  expected  this,  ^. 
and  am  only  surprised  that  the  votes  are  ao  nearly  equal  ; 
(or  I  had  thought  that  the  majority  agninst  me  would  have 
been  far  larger ;  but  now.  had  thirty  votes  gone  over  to  the 
Otht;r  side,  1  should  have  been  acquitted.  And  I  may  Miy  that 
I  have  esrnped  bleletus.  And  I  mny  sny  more  ;  for  witliout 
the  assistance  of  Anytus  and  Lycon,  he  would  not  have  had  a 
fifth  port  of  the  voles,  aA  the  law  requires,  in  which  case  be 
would  have  incurred  a  Gne  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  as  is  evi- 
deat 
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And  to  be  propoae*  death  as  the  penalty.  And  nhmt  sImII 
I  pro[iOEe  on  my  part,  O  muii  of  Alhi'im  ?  Clourly  that  wbioh 
is  my  due.  And  what  is  thnt  which  I  ought  to  pay  or  to  re- 
ceive ?  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  wbo  baa  never  had 
the  wit  to  hn  idle  during  his  wbole  life ;  bat  baa  been  carelem 
of  what  the  many  care  about  —  wealtli,  and  family  intereala, 
and  miliUry  oiHoes,  and  apeakbg  iu  tlie  assembly,  and  magis- 
tracies, and  plots,  and  parties.  Reflecting  that  I  was  really 
ton  honest  a  man  lo  follow  in  thia  way  and  live,  1  did  not  go 
where  I  could  do  no  good  to  yoa  or  lo  myself;  but  where  I 
could  do  the  greatest  good  privately  to  every  one  of  yon, 
thitiier  I  went,  and  sought  lo  persuade  every  man  among  you, 
that  be  munt  look  to  himself,  and  seek  virtue  and  wisdom  be- 
fore ho  looks  lo  his  private  interests,  and  look  to  the  stat« 
before  he  looka  to  the  interegis  of  the  ai«ie ;  nnd  that  th» 
•linuld  he  the  order  whicli  he  observes  in  all  his  actions.  WbU 
shall  be  done  to  suiJi  a  oneP  Doubtless  aorae  good  thing,  O 
men  of  Athens,  if  he  has  biii  reward :  and  tiie  good  should  ba 
of  a  kind  suitable  to  bim.  What  would  be  a  reward  dulubla 
(o  a  pour  man  wbo  la  your  benefnctor,  wbo  desires  leisure  that 
ba  mity  instruct  you  ?  There  can  be  no  more  fitting  reward 
than  maintenance  in  the  prytuueum,  O  men  of  Athens,  a  re- 
wnrd  which  he  deserves  fur  more  than  the  citizen  who  hoi  won 
the  prize  at  Olympia  in  the  horse  or  chariot  mce,  whether  the 
chaiiola  were  drawn  by  two  horaea  or  by  many.  For  I  am  in 
wanl,  and  he  has  enough;  and  he  only  gives  yon  the  appear- 
ance  of  happiness,  and  I  give  yiu  the  reality.  And  if  I  am  to 
_.  esUmate  the  |>oiiaJty  justly,  I  say  that  maintenance  in  the 
prytaneum  ia  the  just  return. 

Perhaps  yuu  may  think  ihnt  1  am  braving  you  in  saying  this, 
M  in  what  1  said  before  about  llie  tears  and  prayurs.  But  that 
is  not  the  case,  I  Kpeak  rather  hecaiise  I  am  convinced  that  I 
never  intentionally  wronged  any  one,  although  I  cannot  con- 
vince you  of  that  — for  we  have  hail  a  short  conversation  only; 
but  if  tlieru  were  a  law  at  Alheus,  such  as  there  is  in  other 
cities,  that  a.  capital  cause  should  not  be  decided  in  one  day, 
liipn  I  believe  that  t  should  have  convinced  you  ;  but  now  the 
time  is  too  abort.  I  cannot  in  n  moment  refute  great  slanders  ; 
and,  Hs  I  am  convinced  that  I  never  wroiigeif  anotlier,  I  will 
esauredly  not  wrong  myself.  1  will  not  say  of  myself  ibnt  I 
deserve  any  evil,  or  propose  any  penally.  Why  abnuld  I 
Qecaurie  I  um  afi-aid  of  the  pomdty  of  death  which  Meleliia  pro- 
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poses  ?  When  I  do  not  know  whether  death  is  a  good  or  an 
evil,  why  should  I  propose  a  penalty  which  would  certainly  he 
in  evil  ?  Shall  I  say  imprisonment  ?  And  why  should  I  live 
In  prison,  and  be  the  slave  of  the  magistrates  of  the  year  —  of 
tlie  eleven  ?  Or  shall  the  penalty  be  a  fine,  and  imprisonment 
until  the  fine  is  paid  ?  There  is  the  same  objection.  I  should 
have  to  lie  in  prison,  for  money  I  have  none,  and  cannot  pay 
And  if  I  say  exile  (and  this  may  possibly  be  the  penalty  which 
jou  will  affix),  I  must  indeed  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  life,  if  I 
were  to  consider  that  when  you,  who  are  my  own  citizens,  can- 
not endure  my  discourses  and  words,  and  have  found  them  so 
grievous  and  odious  that  you  would  fain  have  done  with  them, 
others  are  likely  to  endure  me.  No  indeed,  men  of  Athens, 
that  is  not  very  likely.  And  what  a  life  should  I  lead,  at  my 
age,  wandering  from  city  to  city,  living  in  ever-changing  exile, 
and  always  being  driven  out  I  For  I  am  quite  sure  that  into 
whatever  place  I  go,  as  here  so  also  there,  the  young  men  will 
come  to  me ;  and  if  I  drive  them  away,  their  elders  will  drive 
me  out  at  their  desire :  and  if  I  let  them  come,  their  fathers 
and  friends  will  drive  me  out  for  their  sakes. 

Some  one  will  say  :  Yes,  Socrates,  but  cannot  you  hold  your 
tongue,  and  then  you  may  go  into  a  foreign  city,  and  no  one 
will  interfere  with  you  ?  Now  I  have  great  difficulty  in  making 
you  understand  my  answer  to  this.  For  if  I  tell  you  that  this 
would  be  a  disobedience  to  a  divine  command,  and  therefore  that 
I  cannot  hold  my  tongue,  you  will  not  believe  that  I  am  q^ 
serious ;  and  if  I  say  again  that  the  greatest  good  of  man 
is  daily  to  converse  about  virtue,  and  all  that  concerning  which 
you  hear  me  examining  myself  and  others,  and  that  the  life 
which  is  unexamined  is  not  worth  living  —  that  you  are  still 
less  likely  to  believe.  And  yet  what  I  say  is  true,  although  a 
thing  of  which  it  is  hard  for  me  to  persuade  you.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  think  that  I  deserve  any  punishment 
Had  I  money  I  might  have  proposed  to  give  you  what  I  had, 
and  have  been  none  the  worse.  But  you  see  that  1  have  none, 
and  can  only  ask  you  to  proportion  the  fine  to  my  means. 
However,  I  think  that  I  could  affi)rd  a  mina,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that  penalty :  Plato,  Crito,  Criiobulus,  and  Apollodorus, 
ray  friends  here,  bid  me  say  thirty  minae,  and  they  will  be  the 
Kui  eties.  Well,  then,  say  thirty  minae,  let  that  be  the  penalty } 
(6*  that  they  will  be  ample  security  to  you. 
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Not  much  time  will  be  gained,  0  Athenians,  id  retam  Tor 
the  eril  ii;iQie  whicli  yoii  will  get  from  Ilie  deiraciors  of  tlie  oJtjr, 
who  will  say  tlmt  yon  kille<l  SiicrHtes,  a  wise  man  ;  for  they  wit' 
cilt  me  wise  even  altlioiigh  I  am  not  wiae  when  they  want  to 
repronch  you.  If  you  hud  wuiied  a  little  while,  ycmr  deHire 
would  hiive  Iwen  ftiifiUod  in  the  course  of  nature.  For  I  am 
fitr  a<lviiiiced  in  years,  as  you  nny  perceive,  and  not  far  from 
<lealh.  I  am  spenking  now  only  to  rhoae  of  you  who  Lave  cod- 
demued  me  to  death.  And  I  have  another  thing  to  say  to 
them :  You  think  Lhut  I  wnA  convicted  through  deGciency  of 
words  —  I  mean,  that  if  I  had  thought  fit  tu  leave  nothing  un- 
done, nothing  unsaid,  I  might  have  gained  an  acquittal.  Not 
10  ;  the  deficiency  which  led  to  my  conviction  was  not  of  word* 
—  certainly  noL  But  I  had  not  the  boldness  or  impudence  or 
inclination  to  address  you  as  you  would  hare  liked  me  to  ad- 
drew  you,  weeping  and  wailing  and  lamenting,  and  saying  and 
doing  many  things  which  you  have  been  acoustomed  to  hear 
from  others,  and  which,  as  I  aay,  are  unworthy  of  mo.  But  I 
thought  thai  I  ought  not  to  do  anything  common  or  mean  in 
„g  the  hour  of  danger:  nor  do  I  now  repent  of  the  manner 
of  my  defense,  and  I  would  rather  die  having  spoken  after 
my  manner,  than  speak  in  your  manner  and  live.  For  neither 
in  war  nor  yet  at  law  ought  any  man  h)  use  every  way  of  es- 
capii.g  deiith.  For  oft^n  in  battle  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  ■ 
man  will  throw  away  hia  arms,  and  fall  on  bis  knees  bel'ure  his 
pursuers,  he  may  esoai>e  dentlt ;  and  in  other  dangers  there  are 
other  ways  of  escaping  death,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  siiy  and  do 
anything.  The  difficulty,  my  friends,  is  not  in  avoiding  death, 
hut  iu  avoiding  unrigliteousness ;  lor  that  runs  faster  tl  an 
death.  I  am  old  and  move  slowly,  and  the  slower  runner  hiu 
overtaken  me,  iind  my  accusers  are  keen  and  quick,  luid  the 
faster  runner,  who  is  iiurighteouHnes.",  has  overtaken  them. 
Ami  now  [  depart  Uence  condemned  by  you  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty sf  death,  and  they  too  go  their  ways  condemned  by  the 
trutli  to  sulTer  the  penalty  of  villainy  and  wrong ;  and  I  must 
abiile  by  my  award  —  let  them  abide  by  theirs.  I  suppose  that 
these  thiugs  may  be  regarded  as  fitted,  —  atid  I  think  that  tliey 

And  oovv,  0  men  who  have  condemned  me,  I  would  foin  pro- 
phesy to  you;  for  I  am  about  to  die,  and  that  is  ihe  hour  in 
which  nion  are  gifted  with  prophetic  power.  And  I  prophesy 
to  you  who  are  my  murderers,  that  immcdiali^ly  ailer  my  death 
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ptmUhiiieii'  ikr  heavier  than  you  bav«  inflicted  on  me  will  surelj 
kwaic  you.  Me  you  bikve  killed  because  you  wanud  to  escupe 
the  accuser,  and  not  to  give  an  account  of  your  lives.  Out  that 
will  uot  be  03  you  suppose  :  &r  otherwiie.  For  I  say  that  tbero 
will  be  more  accusera  of  you  than  there  are  now  ;  accusers  whom 
hitherto  I  have  resiCrained :  and  as  ihey  are  younger  they  will 
be  more  severe  with  you,  and  you  vrill  be  more  offeiiiled  at 
iboni.  For  if  you  think  that  by  killing  men  you  can  avoid  the 
accuser  censuring  your  lives,  you  are  mistaken;  that  is  not  ft 
way  of  escape  which  is  either  possible  or  honorable  ;  the  eiisiest 
knd  the  noblest  way  is  not  to  be  crushing  others,  but  to  be  im- 
proving  yourselvex.  This  is  the  prophecy  which  I  utter  before 
my  d<ip3rture  to  tlie  judges  who  have  condemned  me. 

Friends,  who  would  have  acquitted  me,  I  would  like  also  to 
talk  with  you  about  this  thing  which  baa  happened,  while  the 
magislrates  are  busy,  and  before  I  go  to  the  place  at  wluch  I  must 
die.  Slay  ihen  a  while,  for  we  mny  as  well  talk  with  one  an- 
oiher  while  there  is  time.  You  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  ^^ 
like  to  show  you  the  meaning  of  thi^4  event  which  has  hap- 
pened tome.  0  my  judges  —  for  yon  I  may  truly  call  judges  — 
I  should  like  lo  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  circumstance.  Hitherto 
the  familiar  oracle  within  me  has  constantly  been  in  the  habit 
of  opposing  me  even  about  trifles,  if  I  was  going  to  miike  a  slip 
or  error  about  anything ;  and  now  as  you  see  there  haa  come 
upon  me  that  which  may  be  thought,  and  ia  generally  believed 
to  be,  the  lust  and  worst  evil.  But  the  oracle  made  no  sigu  of 
oppoaiiioii.  either  as  I  was  leaving  my  house  and  going  out  in 
the  morning,  or  when  I  was  going  up  into  this  court,  or  while  I 
was  speaking,  at  anything  whicii  I  was  going  to  say;  and  yet  I 
have  often  been  stopped  in  tlie  middle  of  a  speech,  but  now  in 
Dothiug  I  either  said  or  did  touching  tbb  matter  has  the  oracle 
opposed  me.  What  do  I  take  to  be  the  eiplnnation  of  tbb  ?  I 
will  tell  you.  I  re|;ard  this  aa  a  proof  that  what  has  happened 
to  me  is  a  good,  and  that  those  of  us  who  think  that  death  is  on 
evil  are  in  error.  This  is  a  great  proof  to  me  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing, for  the  customary  sign  would  surely  have  opposed  me  had  I 
been  going  to  evil  and  not  to  good. 

Let  ua  reflect  in  another  way,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  is 
great  reason  to  hope  that  death  ia  a  good,  for  one  of  two  things : 
either  death  is  a  state  of  nothingness  and  utter  unconsciouineia, 
or,  as  men  eay,  there  if  a  change  and  migration  of  the  soni  from 
this  world  to  another.     Now  if  you  suppose  that  there  is  no  con* 
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K'ioust.eN.  but  a  sleep  like  the  sleep  of  htm  who  b  nndistarbed 
even  by  tlie  mg\it  of  lirearaB,  death  will  be  an  iiiiipenknble  gain. 
Fur  if  a  person  werti  lo  selocC  the  m^\\t  in  wlucli  his  sleep  nna 
UD<iiitarke<l  even  by  dreatuB,  and  were  to  oimpare  witli  this  the 
otli(>r  cinjs  H«iil  nighu  of  his  life,  sud  then  were  to  [ell  us  how 
niiioy  (tay^iand  nights  he  liad  giossed  in  theoourseof  his  life  bett«r 
and  more  pleaganily  than  this  one,  1  ihink  tliat  any  man,  1  will 
not  say  a  private  man,  but  even  the  great  king  will  doI  And  many 
Burh  dHys  or  nights,  when  compared  with  the  Others.  Now  if 
death  is  like  tliia,  I  say  thiit  to  die  is  gain  ;  for  eternity  is  then 
only  a  single  night.  But  if  death  is  the  journey  to  another 
place,  and  there,  as  men  say,  all  the  dead  are,  what  good,  0  my 
friends  and  judges,  can  be  greater  than  this?  If  iodeod 
when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world  below,  lis  is  delivered 
from  the  professors  of  justice  in  this  world,  and  linda  tlie  true 
judges  who  are  suid  to  give  judgment  there,  Minos  and  Rhada- 
mnuthiis  and  Aeacus  and  Triptolcmus,  and  other  sons  of  God  who 
were  righteous  in  their  own  lifo,  that  pjlgrttnage  will  be  worth 
making.  What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he  might  converse 
with  Orpheus  and  Miishbus  and  Hesind  and  Homer?  Nay,  if 
this  be  true,  let  me  die  agnin  and  again.  I,  too,  shnll  have  a 
wonderful  interest  in  a  place  where  I  can  converse  with  Pala- 
medes,  and  Ajnx  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  other  heroes  of  old, 
who  have  sulTered  death  through  on  unjust  judgment ;  and  there 
will  be  no  smnll  pleasure,  aa  I  think,  in  comparing  my  own  suHer- 
inga  with  tlietra.  Above  all,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  my 
search  into  true  and  false  knowledge ;  as  in  this  world,  so  also 
in  thnli  I  shall  find  out  who  is  wise,  and  who  pretends  to  bo 
wise,  and  is  not.  What  would  not  a  man  give,  O  judges,  to  be 
able  to  examine  the  leader  of  the  great  Trojtui  expedition ;  or 
Odysseus  or  Sisyphus,  or  numberless  others,  men  and  women 
too  !  What  infinite  delight  would  there  be  in  conversing  with 
thum  and  asking  them  questions  1  For  in  that  world  they  do 
jo[  put  a  man  to  death  for  this ;  certainly  not.  For  besides 
Deing  happier  in  that  world  than  in  this,  they  will  be  immortal, 
f  what  is  said  is  true. 

Wherefore,  0  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about  death,  and  know 
this  of  a  truth  —  Unit  no  evil  chii  hapjien  to  a.  goo<l  man,  either 
in  life  or  afier  death.  He  and  his  are  not  neglected  by  the 
gods  :  nor  has  my  own  approaching  end  Impitenud  by  mere 
chauofl.  But  I  see  clearly  thut  ut  die  and  be  released  was 
better  for  me;    and    therefore  the  oracle  gave  no  sign.      For 
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which  reason,  also,  I  am  not  angry  with  mj  aocnsen  or  mj 
eondemners ;  thej  have  done  me  no  harm,  although  neither  of 
them  meant  to  do  me  anj  good ;  and  for  this  I  may  gently 
bhime  them. 

Still  I  have  a  fiivor  to  ask  of  them.  When  my  sons  are 
grown  up,  I  would  ask  you,  O  my  firiends,  to  punish  them ;  and 
I  would  have  you  trouble  them,  as  I  have  troubled  you,  if  they 
seem  to  care  about  riches,  or  anything,  more  than  about  virtue  ; 
or  if  they  pretend  to  be  something  when  they  are  really  noth- 
ing, —  then  reprove  them,  as  I  have  reproved  you,  for  not  car> 
ing  about  that  for  which  they  ought  to  care,  and  thinking  thai 
they  are  something  when  they  are  really  nothing.  And  .^ 
if  you  do  this,  I  and  my  sons  will  have  received  justice  at 
your  hands. 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  oar  ways—  I 
to  die^  and  yon  to  live.     Which  is  better  Gtod  only  knowsL 
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Thx  Crito  seems  intended  to  ezliibit  the  character  of  Sooralea 
in  one  light  onlj,  not  as  the  philosopher,  fhlfilling  a  diyine  mission 
and  trusting  in  the  will  of  Heayen,  but  simplj  as  the  good  citUEe% 
who  haTing  been  unjustly  condemned  is  willing  to  giro  up  his  life  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Hie  dajs  of  Socrates  are  drawing  to  a  dose ;  the  fktal  ship  lias 
been  seen  off  Sunium,  as  he  is  informed  hj  his  aged  friend  and 
contemporary  Crito^  who  yisits  him  before  the  dawn  has  broken ;  he 
himself  has  been  warned  in  a  dream  that  on  the  third  day  he  must 
depart.  GRme  is  precious,  and  Crito  has  come  early  in  order  to 
gain  his  consent  to  a  plan  of  escape.  This  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  his  friends,  who  will  incur  no  danger  in  making  the  at- 
tempt to  save  him,  but  will  be  disgraced  forever  if  they  allow  hin^ 
to  perish.  He  should  think  of  his  duty  to  his  children,  and  not  play 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Money  is  already  provided  by  Crito 
as  well  as  by  Simmias  and  others,  and  he  will  have  no  difliculty 
in  finding  friends  in  Thessaly  and  other  places. 

Socrates  is  afraid  that  Crito  is  but  pressing  upon  him  the  opinions 
of  the  many:  whereas,  all  his  life  long  he  has  followed  the  dictates 
of  reason  only  and  the  opinion  of  the  one  wise  or  skilled  man 
Hiere  was  a  time  when  Crito  lumself  had  allowed  the  propriety  of 
this.  And  although  some  one  will  say  ''  The  many  can  kill  us,"  that 
makes  no  difference ;  but  a  good  life,  that  is  to  say  a  just  and  honor- 
able life,  is  alone  to  be  valued.  All  considerations  of  loss  of  rep- 
utation or  injury  to  his  children  should  be  dismissed:  the  only 
question  is  whether  he  would  be  right  in  attempting  to  escape.  Crito, 
who  is  a  disinterested  person,  not  having  the  fear  of  death  before 
his  eyes,  shall  answer  this  for  him.  Before  he  was  condemned  they 
had  often  held  discussions,  in  which  they  agreed  that  no  man  should 
either  do  evil,  or  return  evil  for  evil,  or  betray  the  right.  Are  these 
principles  to  be  altered  because  the  circumstances  of  Socrates  are  al- 
tered ?  Crito  admits  that  they  remain  the  same.  Then  is  his  escape 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  them  ?  To  this  Crito  is  unable 
cr  unwilling  to  reply. 
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SocTAlM  proceedE :  Suppotio  the  laws  or  Athona  to  come  and 
miuoiiBtrate  with  him  :  they  will  Mk  "  Why  does  be  seek  to  over- 
turn them  1 "  add  if  he  replies,  "  They  have  injureil  him,"  will  not 
tlio  laws  answer,  "  Tes,  but  was  that  tlio  agreement?  Has  ha  any 
objection  to  make  to  them  which  would  justily  him  in  overturning 
them  ?  Was  he  not  brought  into  the  world  and  educated  by  their 
help,  and  are  they  not  liis  porcats?  He  might  have  left  Athens 
and  gone  where  he  pleased,  but  ho  has  lived  there  for  seventy  ye/tn 
more  eonatantly  than  any  other  citizen."  Thus  he  has  clearly  shown 
that  he  acknowledged  the  agreement  which  he  cannot  now  break 
without  dishonor  Co  himself  and  danger  to  his  friends.  Even  In 
the  course  of  the  trial  he  might  have  proposed  exile  as  the  penal^ 
but  then  he  declared  that  he  prefened  death  to  exile.  And 
whither  will  he  direct  hb  footsteps  7  In  any  well-ordered  state  ths 
laws  will  consider  him  as  an  eoomy.  Possibly  in  a  land  of  mismle 
like  Thessaly  be  may  bo  welcomed  at  first,  and  the  unseemly  na;^ 
rative  of  his  escape  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  amusing  talek 
But  if  ho  o&ends  them  he  will  have  to  learn  another  sort  of  leuon. 
Will  he  continue  to  give  lectures  in  virtue  T  That  would  hardly 
be  decent.  And  how  will  hii  children  be  the  gainers  if  he  takes 
them  into  Theisaly,  and  deprives  them  of  Athenian  citi/enship  ? 
Or  if  he  leaves  them  behind,  does  he  expect  that  they  will  be  better 
taken  core  of  by  bis  friends  because  bo  is  in  Thessaly?  Will  not 
true  friends  care  lor  tbom  equally  whether  bu  is  alive  or  dead  ? 

Finally,  they  exhort  blm  tu  think  of  justice  lirst,  and  of  life  and 
children  afterwards.  He  may  now  depart  in  poacu  and  innocence, 
a  BufTorcr  and  not  a  doer  of  evil,  Itul  if  he  breaks  agreemenUi 
and  returns  evil  for  evil,  they  will  bo  angry  with  him  while  he  lives ; 
and  their  bretlircu  the  taws  of  the  world  below  will  receive  him  aa 
an  enemy.  Such  is  the  mystic  voice  which  is  always  murmuring  in 
his  oars. 

Ttiat  Socrates  wu  not  a  good  dUxen  was  a  charge  made  ■gainit 
him  during  his  Ufe-Ume,  which  has  been  often  repeated  in  later  ages. 
The  crimes  of  Alcibiodes,  Critias,  and  Charmides,  who  had  been 
his  pupils,  wore  still  recent  in  the  memory  of  the  now  restored 
democracy.  Tho  fact  that  he  hod  been  □outrnl  in  the  doalh-strug 
gle  of  Alhuns  was  not  likely  ta  conciliate  popular  good-will.  FUto, 
writing  probably  in  the  next  generation,  undertakes  the  defense  of 
his  friend  and  master  in  this  purtluular,  not  to  tbu  Alhuniiuia  of  his 
day,  but  to  posterity  and  the  world  at  large. 

Whether  such  an  incident  ever  really  occurred  aa  the  visit  of 
Crito  and  the  proposal  of  escape  is  unccrtun  :  Plato  could  eodly 
liave  invented  far  more  than  that  (Phaedr.  215  B)  ;  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Crito,  the  aged  friend,  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  the  pro- 
posal to  Socraica,  wo  seem  to  rocogniio  the  hand  of  the  artisL 
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Whether  anj  one  who  has  been  nibjected  hj  the  hiws  of  his  cocmtry 
to  an  nnjust  judgment  is  right  in  attempting  to  escape,  is  a  thesis 
about  which  casuists  might  disagree.  Shelley  (**  Fh)se  Works,**  p.  78) 
is  ot  opinion  that  Socrates  *^  did  well  to  die,"  bat  not  for  the  **  soph- 
istical "  reasons  which  Plato  has  put  into  his  mouth.  And  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  arguing  that  Socrates  should  hare  lived 
and  preferred  to  a  glorious  deal^  the  good  which  he  might  still  be 
able  to  perform.  **  A  skillful  rhetorician  would  hare  had  much  to 
say  about  that "  (50  C).  It  may  be  remarked  howerer  that  Plato 
nerer  intended  to  answer  the  question  of  casuistry,  but  only  to  ex- 
hibit the  ideal  of  patient  Tirtue  which  refiises  to  do  the  least  eyil  in 
order  to  aToid  the  greatest,  and  to  show  Socrates,  his  master,  main- 
taining in  death  the  opinions  which  he  had  professed  in  his  life. 
Not  <« the  world,**  but  the  ^one  wise  aan." is  itiU  dw  philosoplier*! 
pTadojL  in  his  last  houn. 
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FEB80NS  OF  THiB  DIALOGUB. 

SooBATss.  Gkno 

Semi : — ^tlw  Piiaon  dr  doeniet. 

Ac  TXT^nr  have  you  coine  at  this  hour,  Orlto?  It  gMgk 
yy     most  be  quite  early?  48 

(Mto.  Yes,  certainly. 

Soe.  What  is  the  exact  time  ? 

Or.  The  dawn  is  breaking. 

Soe.  I  wonder  the  keeper  of  the  prison  woald  let  you  in* 

Gr.  He  knows  me  because  I  often  cotte^  Socrates;  mord- 
over,  I  have  done  him  a  kindness. 

Soe  And  are  you  only  just  come  ? 

Or.  No,  I  came  some  time  ago. 

Soe.  Then  why  did  you  sit  and  say  nothing,  instead  of 
awakening  me  at  once  ? 

Or.  Whjy  indeed,  Socrates,  I  myself  wotild  rather  not  have 
all  this  sleeplessness  and  sorrow.  But  I  have  been  wondering 
at  your  peaceful  slumbers,  and  that  was  the  relEuon  Why  I  did 
not  awaken  you,  because  I  wanted  you  to  b6  iout  of  pain.  I 
have  always  thought  you  happy  in  the  calmness  of  your  tem- 
perament ;  but  never  did  I  see  the  like  of  the  easy,  dieerftil 
way  in  which  you  bear  this  calamity. 

Soe.  Why,  Crito,  when  a  man  has  reached  my  age  he  ought 
not  to  be  repining  at  the  prospect  of  death. 

Cfr*.  And  yet  other  old  men  find  themselvec  in  similar  mtsfor* 
tunes,  and  age  does  not  prevent  them  from  repining. 

Soe.  That  may  be.  But  you  hav«  not  told  me  why  yo« 
Dome  at  this  early  hour. 
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Or.  I  come  to  bring  yaa  a  mevHtge  which  is  tad  »ai  painfiil ; 
not  Bs  1  beiisve,  lo  yourself,  but  to  all  of  ua  who  are  your 
frieiidfl,  anri  gsuJdeaC  of  all  to  me. 

Soc.  What  I  I  xuppose  lliat  the  ship  has  come  from  Deloa, 
9D  the  arrival  of  nliicb  1  am  tn  die? 

Or.  No,  tlie  ship  has  itot  actually  arrived,  but  she  will  prob- 
ably be  here  to-day,  as  persona  who  have  come  from  Sunium 
tell  me  that  they  left  her  there ;  and  therefore  to-morrow,  Soc- 
ratea,  will  be  the  last  day  of  your  life. 

Soe.  Very  well,  Crito;  if  gui^h  ia  lh«  will  of  God,  I  am 
^     williug ;  but  my  belief  ia  that  (bare  will  be  a  delay  of  a 

Or.  Why  do  you  aay  thia  ? 

Soe.  I  will  lell  you.  I  am  to  die  on  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ship? 

Or.  Yes )  that  is  what  the  authorities  aay. 

Soc.  But  I  do  not  thinlc  tliat  tlie  ship  will  be  here  until  to- 
morrow; this  I  gatlier  from  a  viaion  which  I  had  last  night,  or 
rather  only  jual  now,  when  you  forlueately  allowed  me  to  sleep. 

Or.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  vision  P 

Soc.  There  came  to  me  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  fair  and 
comely,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  who  called  to  me  and  said: 

0  Bucratea, — 

•>T1m  lUid  dt;  bmcn,  tv  PhtbU  ihttt  Una  go." 

Or.  What  a  singular  dream,  Socratea  I 

Soe.  There  can  be  do  doubt  about  the  meaoing,  Crito,  I 
think. 

Or.  Yec :  the  meaning  is  only  too  clear.  But,  0 1  my 
beloved  Soorates,  let  me  entreat  you  once  more  to  take  my 
advice  and  eauape.  For  if  you  die  I  shall  not  only  loae  a  (Kend 
who  can  never  be  replaced,  but  there  ia  another  evil :  people 
who  do  uot  know  you  and  me  will  believe  that  I  might  have 
Huveil  you  if  1  hod  been  willing  to  give  money,  but  that  I  did 
not  care.     Now,  can  there  be  a  worse  disgrace  than  thia  —  that 

1  ahoLild  be  thought  to  value  money  more  than  the  life  of  a 
friend  ?  Fur  the  many  will  not  be  persunded  that  1  wanted 
yon  to  escape,  and  thut  you  refused. 

Soc.  But  why,  mj  dear  Crito,  should  we  care  alwut  the 
npniion  uf  the  many?  Good  men, und  iheyare  the  only  per- 
Bona  who  are  worth  oonuderiog,  will  think  of  these  things  truly 
•I  they  hapjieued. 
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€fr.  Bnt  do  yon  see,  Socrates,  tliat  the  opiniOD  of  the  manj 
must  be  regarded,  as  is  evuteot  in  jrour  own  case,  because  Cbey 
Wn  do  ilie  very  greatest  evil  to  any  one  wlio  hiia  losi  tlieir  good 
opinion. 

Soc.  I  only  wish,  Crito,  that  lliey  could  i  Tor  ihen  they  could 
■Ibo  do  the  greatest  good,  and  that  would  be  well.  But  the 
truth  IB,  that  they  can  do  neither  good  nor  evil :  they  cannot 
make  a  tnno  vrise  or  make  him  foolish  ;  and  whatever  they  do 
ii  the  result  of  chance. 

Or.  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  about  thnt ;  but  please  to  tell 
me,  Socratee,  whether  you  are  not  acting  out  of  regard  to  mo 
uid  your  other  friends  :  are  you  cot  afraid  that  if  you  eioapa 
hence  we  may  get  into  trouble  with  the  informers  far  having 
stolen  you  swmv,  and  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 
our  property ;  or  that  even  a  worse  evil  may  happen  to  ._ 
m  ?  Now,  if  this  is  your  fear,  be  at  ease  ;  for  In  order  to 
wve  you,  we  ought  surely  to  run  this,  or  even  a  greater  risk  ; 
be  persuaded,  then,  and  do  as  I  say. 

Soe.  Tes,  Crito,  that  is  one  fear  which  yon  mention,  but  bj 
no  means  the  only  one. 

C^.  Fear  not  There  are  persons  who  at  no  great  cost  an 
willing  to  save  yon  and  bring  you  out  of  prison ;  and  as  for  the 
informers,  yon  may  observe  that  they  are  far  from  being  exor- 
bitant in  their  demands  ;  a  little  money  will  satisfy  them.  My 
means,  which,  as  1  am  sure,  are  ample,  are  at  your  service,  and 
if  you  have  a  scruple  about  spending  all  mine,  here  are  siran* 
gera  who  will  give  you  the  use  of  theirs  ;  and  one  of  them,  Sim- 
mias  tlie  Thebau.  has  brought  a  sura  of  money  ibr  this  very 
purpose  1  and  Ccbes  and  many  others  are  willing  to  spend  thdr 
money  too.  I  say  therefore,  do  not  on  tliat  account  hesitate 
about  making  your  escape,  an<l  do  not  say,  as  you  did  in  the 
court,  that  yon  will  have  a  diiSculty  in  knowing  what  to  do 
with  yourself  if  you  escape.  For  men  will  love  yon  in  orher 
places  to  which  you  may  go,  and  not  in  Athens  only  ;  there  are 
friends  of  mine  in  Thi^ssaly,  if  you  tike  to  go  to  thetn,  who  will 
Mli.e  and  protect  you,  and  no  Thessaliun  will  give  you  any 
trouble.  Nor  can  I  think  that  you  are  justified,  Socrates,  in 
betraying  your  own  life  when  jou  might  be  saved  i  ihia  is  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  your  enemies  and  destroyers ;  and  more- 
over I  should  say  that  you  were  betraying  your  children  ;  for 
you  might  bring  them  u|}  and  educate  them  -.  instead  of  which 
jnn  go  away  and  leave  them,  and  they  will  have  tu  take  thdr 
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chance  ;  and  if  they  <Io  not  meat  niib  tlie  usuhI  Tato  of  orpliMi^ 
■  hire  will  lie  stttull  thnnka  to  you.  Nu  mati  Miuuld  bring  cbiU 
rtren  into  iho  wodit  wlio  is  uawilliri);  to  jiersevere  lo  lh«  t«id  to 
(heir  nurture  and  eilucalioD.  But  you  are  diooaiiig  the  msier 
part,  M  I  tliiiik,  not  tlie  botler  aud  manlier,  which  would  rattier 
liiivu  Iwcome  niiB  who  p'orojiteg  virtao  in  all  hia  itctioiiN  Uka 
}'iiui'seif>  Aiid  iudoud,  I  am  ashnme*]  not  nuly  of  you,  hut  at 
111  who  nre  your  frii-uds,  wlieu  I  reflect  lliat  this  entire  bust- 
iiesa  of  yotirg  will  ltd  uuributed  to  our  wniil  of  ooura^fi-  Tha 
trial  need  uevei-  have  oume  on,  or  might  liavfl  been  brought  to 
Hiiolher  iMue  ;  and  the  end  of  all,  which  is  ihu  crowuiug  atH 
■urdiiy,  will  Beem  to  buvu  been  purmitled  by  us,  tbruu^b  cow- 
..  aritice  mid  luueneBi,  who  might  tuiva  f-uvad  you,  lu  you 
might  tuive  auvud  yoursell^  if  wa  hiul  heeo  guud  lur  aliy> 
thing  (tor  (bero  was,  na  dilSculty  in  tsaeapiag) :  ami  we  did  not 
nee  huw  dist;>'i'ceral,  Socrut«%  mid  aim  roUerablu  hU  tUia  will  ba 
lu  ua  aa  well  na  lo  you.  Maku  your  mind  up  thun,  or  mtlwr 
have  your  mind  nlnuidy  mitde  up,  for  the  litno  of  delibura^ou  is 
over,  and  there  i>  only  one  tiling  to  be  done,  which  must  be 
di»iQ,  if  at  all,  thU  very  niglil,  Hnd  which  any  delay  will  render 
ail  but  ituiios&ible ;  1  beseecb  you  tbtirefure,  Socmt«A,  lo  be 
perauadod  by  me,  luid  to  do  na  1  say. 

Soc.  Doar  Crito,  your  xeal  in  iuvulnHble.  if  a  right  one  i  but 
if  wi'ong,  the  gre»lur  the  zeal  the  greater  the  evlt ;  and  th«ra> 
fore  we  ougiit  to  coualder  whether  the^e  things  ahall  be  done  or 
noL  For  I  arn  imd  alwitys  have  been  one  of  tho«e  naturei 
who  mugt  Im  Ruido.l  by  reaaon,  whatever  tlie  reason  may  ba 
which  upon  reflecticin  u|ijjeurs  to  me  to  be  the  bi^at ;  and  now 
tlmt  this  fortune  baa  cduie  u]Kfn  me,  I  cauiicil  put  awuy  the  re»- 
■una  whi>;h  I  have  beforu  given :  the  principle!  which  I  h«va 
hitherto  hunorcl  and  revered  I  atill  honor,  and  unlesa  wa  can 
Und  other  and  better  principles  on  the  iumunt,  I  am  cerlain  not 
to  iKirM  with  you ;  no,  not  even  if  the  power  of  tlia  mnltitmla 
Fould  inflict  many  mure  imprUonments,  conliacations,  dsKtliB, 
rrighlviiing  us  likH  children  with  hobgoblin  terrors.  But  what 
■vill  be  the  fairest  wny  of  coomdering  the  quwUon  ?  Shall  1 
return  to  your  old  argument  iibout  the  opinions  of  men  ?  soma 
if  which  are  to  l>e  reganled,  nnd  others,  aa  wo  were  nayiiig,  ara 
not  to  be  regardeil.  N(iw  were  we  right  in  nutintaitiiug  thia 
before  I  was  condeiiineil  ?  And  has  Uie  argument  which  wu 
unoL'  good  now  proved  lo  lie  udii  for  the  sake  of  talking ;  in 
'imI  an  amiueuent  nnly,  and  uUogetUor  vmiiiy  ?     That  is  what 
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iMraBt.  to  oonsider  with  your  help^  Crito:  whether,  under  xof 
preient  drcomstaooes,  the  argumeDt  appears  to  be  in  any  way 
different  or  not;  and  is  to  be  allowed  by  me  or  disallowed. 
That  argument,  which,  as  I  belieye,  is  maintained  by  many  who 
assume  to  be  authorities,  was  to  the  effect,  as  I  was  saying,  that 
the  opinions  of  some  men  are  to  be  regarded,  and  of  other  men 
not  to  be  regarded.  Now  you,  Crito,  are  a  disinterested  person 
who  are  not  going  to  die  to-morrow  •*  at  least,  there  is  no  mj 
human  probability  of  this,  and  you  are  therefore  not  liable 
lo  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  in  which  you  are  plaoed* 
Tell  me  then,  whether  I  am -right  in  saying  that  some  opinions, 
and  the  opinions  of  some  men  only,  are  to  be  valued,  and  other 
opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  other  men,  are  not  to.  be  valued*  ■ 
li  aak  you  whether  I  was  right  in  maintaining  this  ? 

Or,  Certainly. 

Soe.  The  good  are  to  be  regarded,  and  not  the  bod  ? 

Cr,  Yes- 

Soe.  And  the  opinions  of  the  wise  are  gQod^  and  the  opfal* 
ioas  of  the  unwise  are  evil  ? 

Or.  Certainly. 

Soc  And  what  was  said  about  another  matter?  Was  the* 
liseiple  in  gymnastics  supposed  to  attend  to  the  praise  and« 
blame  and  opinion  of  every  man,  or  of  one  man  only  — •  his  phy* 
aidan  or  trainer,  whoever  that  was? 

Or.  Of  one  man  only. 

Sac,  And  he  ought  to  fear  the  censure  and  welcome  the 
praiBoof  that  one  only,  and  not  of  the  many? 

Or.  That  is  clear. 

Soc.  And  he  ought  to  live  and  train,  and  eat  and  drink  in 
the  way  which  seems  good  to  his  single  master  who  has  under* 
ataoding,  rather  than  accoscUng  to  the  opinion  of  all  other  mea 
pot  together  ? 

Or,  True. 

Soc,  And  if  he  cUsobeys  and  disregards  the  opinion  and  ap» 
IWoval  of  the  one,  and  regards  the  opinion  of  the  many  who 
^▼e  no  understanding,  will  he  not  suffer  evil  ? 

Or.  Certainly  he  wilL 

Soc,  And  what  will  the  evil  be^  whither  tending  and  what 
affecting,  in  the  disobedient  person  ? 

Or.  Clearly,  affecting  the  body  that  is  what  is  destroyed  bj 
the  evil. 

Soc.  Very  good ;  and  b  not  this  true,  Crito,  of  other  tbiagi 
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whicli  we  need  not  seiuiratety  eDumemta  ?  In  the  matter  of 
just  anil  uujust,  fnir  nud  'foul,  gnoti  and  evil,  which  are  tlii* 
subjects  of  our  present  cun^ultaiion,  ought  ne  lo  fotlow  tha 
opinion  of  the  niaii}'  and  to  fear  ihem ;  or  the  opinion  of  the 
une  man  who  hits  undent  Land  iug,  and  whom  we  ought  to  fear 
and  reverence  more  than  all  the  reel  of  tile  world ;  and  whom 
J,  desertirig  we  shall  destroy  and  injure  ihiit  principle  in  us 
whitth  may  b«  iiBsumed  to  be  improved  by  justice  und  de- 
teriorated by  injustice;  is  theru  not  such  a  principlef' 

Or.  Curtninly  there  is,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Take  a  parallel  instanoe :  if,  ac^ng  nnder  tho  ndTic* 
of  men  who  have  no  uiidersLiiiding,  wu  destroy  that  which  i» 
improvable  by  health  and  deteriorated  by  disease  —  when  that 
has  l>eeii  destroyed,  I  say,  would  llfia  be  worth  baring  ?  Aad 
that  is  —  the  body  ? 

Or.   Vea. 

Sot:  Could  we  live,  havmg  an  evil  and  comipled  body  ? 

Or.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  will  life  be  worth  having,  if  thRt  higher  part  of 
niBU  be  depraved,  which  is  improved  by  justice  and  deteriorated 
by  iiijustioe  P  Do  we  suppose  thut  principle,  whatever  it  niaj' 
be  in  man.  which  has  to  do  with  juBlice  and  injustice,  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  body  ? 

Or.  Certainly  not. 

Soe.  Mure  honored,  then  ? 

Or.  Par  more  hotiorfd. 

iS^.  Then,  my  friund,  we  must  not  regnrd  what  the  many 
say  uf  us :  hut  what  he,  the  one  man  who  ha.>  understanding  of 
just  and  unjust,  will  say,  and  what  the  truth  will  say.  AnJ 
therefore  you  begin  in  error  whKii  you  su^-gest  tliat  we  should 
regard  the  opinion  of  the  many  about  just  and  unjust,  good  and 
evil,  hnnornble  and  dishonorable.  Well,  some  one  will  say, 
"  But  tho  nmny  can  kill  us." 

Or.  Tes,  Socrates  ;  thai  will  clearly  be  the  answer. 

Soe,  That  is  true :  but  still  I  find  with  surprise  that  the  old 
argumunt  is,  as  I  conceive,  unshaken  as  ever.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  I  may  say  the  fame  of  another  proposi- 
lion  —  that  not  life,  but  a  good  Ufe,  is  to  bo  chiefly  valued  ? 

Or.    Yea,  that  also  remaiiiH. 

Soe.  And  a  good  life  is  equivalent  lo  a  just  and  UonoraU* 
Me  — that  holds  nUo? 

Or.    Yes,  that  linlds. 
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Sec.  From  these  premiBes  I  proceed  to  nrgue  the  queetlon 
wbellier  I  ought  or  ought  Dot  t<i  try  and  escape  wiihnut  tho 
coment  of  the  Athenians :  and  if  I  am  cleurly  right  in  eacapiug, 
Aen  I  will  rrmke  tlie  attempt ;  but  if  not,  I  will  abstaio.  Tho 
other  considerations  which  yoii  mention,  of  money  and  loss  of 
cbaractAr  and  the  duty  of  educating  children,  are,  as  I  fear, 
only  tlie  doctrines  of  the  multitude,  who  would  be  as  reitdy  to 
call  people  to  life,  if  they  were  able,  as  they  are  to  pot  them  to 
death  —  and  with  as  little  reason.  But  now,  wnoe  the  ar^o* 
nient  has  thus  fur  prevailed,  the  only  qiiesiion  which  remains 
to  be  considered  is,  whether  we  shall  do  rightly  either  in  escap- 
ing or  in  aufTering  others  lo  aid  in  our  escape  and  paying  them 
in  money  and  thaiik-'t,  or  whether  we  shall  not  do  rightly  ;  and 
if  the  Iftiler.  then  death  or  ouy  other  calamity  wliich  may  ensue 
on  my  remaining  here  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
calculation. 

Or.  I  think  that  you  are  right,  Socrates ;  how  then  shall 
we  proceed  ? 

Soc.  Let  us  consider  the  matter  together,  and  do  you  either 
refute  me  if  you  can,  and  I  will  be  convinced  ;  or  else  cease, 
my  dear  friend,  from  repeating  to  me  that  I  ought  to  escape 
against  the  wishes  of  (lie  Athenians  :  fur  1  am  extremely  deair* 
ous  to  be  persuaded  by  you.  but  not  against  my  own  better 
jndgmenL  And  now  ples^e  to  consider  my  first  position,  .. 
and  do  your  best  to  answer  me. 

Or.    I  will  do  my  beat 

iSbe.  Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  never  intentionally  to  do 
wrong,  or  that  in  one  way  we  ought  and  in  nuoiher  way  wa 
onghl  not  lo  do  wrong,  or  is  doing  wrong  always  evil  and  di»- 
bonorable,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  and  as  has  been  already 
Kknowledged  by  us  ?  Are  all  our  former  admissions  which 
were  made  within  a  few  days  to  bo  thrown  away  ?  And  have 
«e,  at  our  age,  been  eHrnestly  discourBing  with  one  another  all 
our  life  long  only  lo  discover  ihat  we  are  no  better  than  chil- 
dren ?  Or  are  we  to  rest  assured,  in  spite  of  the  opinion  of 
the  many,  and  in  spite  of  consequences  whether  better  or 
worte.  of  the  truth  of  what  w&s  then  said,  that  injustice  ia 
always  an  evil  aud  dishonor  to  him  who  acts  myuatlj  ?  Shall 
we  affirm  that  ? 

Ot.    Yes. 

JSoe.    Then  we  must  do  no  wrong? 

O*.    Cortuuly  not. 


&>c.  Nor  when  injured  Injure  in  rvnini,  w  tbe  mkaj  iatmg- 
ine  ;  Tor  we  must  injure  no  una  «t  nil? 

fl-.    Clearly  nol. 

iS'k:.    Agaiii.  Crito,  may  w«  do  evil? 

Or.    Surely  noC,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Aad  wlmt  uf  iloing  ovil  in  return  for  avll,  which  i» 
tae  morviiiy  or  the  many  —  h  ihaX  just  or  not  ? 

fl*.    Not  just. 

Sae,    For  doing  evil  to  aootber  ia  the  Mwne  bs  injuring  lum? 

ft.    Very  true. 

Soe.  Than  we  ought  not  to  retaliate  or  remler  «ril  Ibr  etil 
to  any  one,  trWerur  evil  we  may  haro  wiSered  ttom  bin. 
But  I  would  have  you  consider,  Oiio,  whether  you  re&ll;r 
meiui  whiil  you  are  layiiifi.  For  this  opitiioo  tiiui  never  been 
hell),  and  never  will  be  held,  by  any  wittifiersMe  nnmber  af 
persons ;  and  llioae  who  are  agreed  and  tliose  who  are  not 
^roed  iipou  thi*  point  hare  no  coaunoo  groanil.  and  oiiii  only 
desjiise  orjo  Hiiuther  when  tlioy  see  how  widely  they  ififlTer. 
'fell  me.  thi^u,  whether  you  agree  with  and  «Ment  to  my  firat 
principle,  lliat  neither  injury  nor  retaliation  nor  w«Min>;  off* 
eril  by  evil  i*  ever  righL  And  Bhall  that  be  the  premise  of 
vur  Hfgument  ?  Or  do  you  decline  and  diueut  from  thia? 
For  tliii  has  been  of  old  arid  is  still  my  opinion :  but,  if  you 
are  of  juuitber  opiiiion,  let  me  hear  what  you  haw  to  say.  If, 
however,  you  remain  of  tlie  snuio  iBind  as  formerly,  I  will 
proceed  to  (.he  next  Hlep. 

Or.    You  may  pniceed,  fori  hnve  not  changed  niy  miort. 

S»e.  Then  1  will  prueeed  lo  the  n«xt  atep,  whitih  may  h» 
put  in  the  form  of  a  question :  Oaght  a  nmn  to  do  what  he 
ftdmitg  to  bo  right,  or  ought  he  lo  betray  the  right  ? 

Or.    He  oojt^bt  to  do  what  be  thinka  rigliL 
_  Soe.    But  if  ihin  IK  tnie,  what  is  tite  application?     In 

leaving  (he  prison  against  the  will  of  the  Athenians,  do  I 
wrong  any  ?  or  rHihor  do  I  nol  wrong  tliose  whom  I  ought 
east  to  wrong?  Do  I  not  desert  the  principles  which  wot« 
Viltnowleilt^eil  by  as  to  be  just?     Whut  do  yon  sny? 

Or.   I  cniinol  lull,  Sooratcs  ;  for  I  do  not  know. 

Soe,  Then  conuidar  the  matter  in  this  wity:  Imngine  that  I 
tm  about  to  pUy  truant  (yon  may  chI)  the  prooeeiling  by  any 
name  which  you  like),  and  the  laws  and  the  government  conio 
and  intermgiile  me  :  "  Tell  oa,  SoenDes,"  tliey  say ;  "  what  ar« 
yon  about  7  are  you  going  by  an  ict  uf  yoan  to  overturn  as  — 
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And  if  I  were  to  express  ft 
ton  wobM  probably  adJ :  ' 
ing  your  eyea  :  you  i 
questioDa.     Tell  ua  what  ( 


I 
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tfaetows  and  tlw  whole  itate.a»<ar  us  {n  yon  lice?  Do  ymi  im 
a^ne  thai  n  state  can  sabaist  stiil  Dot  I>e  overthrown,  in  which  the 
decisions  of  law  have  no  power,  but  Hre  set  aeiile  und  overthrown 
by  individuals  ?  "  What  will  be  our  HQ^ner,  Crilo,  lo  these  and 
the  like  wordB  ?  Any  one,  and  especially  a  clever  rhetorician,  will 
hare  a  good  deal  to  urge  about  the  evil  of  setting  aside  the  law 
which  rei|aircs  a  sentence  lo  be  carrteil  out ;  and  we  tniglit  t^ply, 
"Yes:  but  the  state  has  injured  us  and  given  an  unjuel  sen- 
(aBee."     Suppose  I  say  that  ? 

O,  Very  good,  Socraies. 

Soc.  "Ami  WHS  that  our  nureement  with  you?"  the  law 
would  SHy  ;  "  or  were  yuu  to  abide  by  tiie  sentence  of  the  state  ?  " 
nishmeut  at  their  saying  this,  the 
"  Anewer.  Socrates,  instead  of  open- 
L  the  habit  of  asking  and  answering 
zomplaint  you  havt;  to  make  against 
ns  which  justifies  yon  in  attempting  to  destroy  ua  and  the  stale? 
In  the  firai  place  did  we  not  bring  you  into  existence  ?  Your 
ft^er  married  your  mother  by  our  aid  and  begat  yon.  Swf 
whether  you  have  any  objeciion  in  iit^  a^iiist  Iho^e  of  ns  whd 
r^ukte  marriacre?"  None.  1  should  reply.  "Or  agaiiisl  those 
•f  as  who  regulate  the  system  of  nurture  and  education  of  i^hU- 
dren  in  which  you  were  trained  ?  Were  not  the  lawn,  who  hate 
the  charge  of  tills,  right  in  ciiinmnnding  your  fMtber  to  train  yon 
in  music  and  gytnnasiic?"  Rigbi,  I  should  reply.  **  Well  then, 
■iuee  yuu  were  brought  inio  the  worhl  and  nurtured  and  edu- 
cated by  us,  can  you  deny  in  the  first  pluoe  that  yon  are  out 
child  and  slave,  as  yonr  fathers  were  before  yoo  ?  Aitd  if  ifaht 
is  trne  you  are  not  on  equal  terms  witti  ns  ;  nor  can  yon  tbiik 
that  you  have  a  right  to  do  to  ns  what  we  are  dolnj;  to  yon. 
Would  you  hiive  iiny  right  to  strike  or  revile  or  do  any  other  evfl 
lo  a  father  or  to  yotn"  master,  If  you  had  one,  when  you  have 
been  struck  or  reviled  by  him,  or  t«>eive'l  some  nlhor  ewH  at  his 
hands?  —  yoii  would  not  say  this?  And  becHnse  we  think  ,. 
right  to  destroy  you.  do  you  think  that  you  have  imy  right 
to  destroy  ns  in  reium,  and  your  country  as  far  as  in  you  ties? 
And  will  you,  O  professor  of  true  virtue,  say  that  you  are  jnati- 
fied  in  this  P  Has  a  philosopher  like  you  fitilud  to  discover  (bat 
intry  is  more  to  be  valued  and  higher  and  holier  far  than 
mntfaer  or  laiher  or  any  ancesior,  and  more  to  be  rc^ardeit  in  tl>e 
«yes  of  the  gods  and  of  men  of  iinderstaiiiliiig  ?  also  lo  be  soothed, 
wtd  gently  and  revereuliy  entreated  when  angry,  even  more  thu 
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*  fdtlici,  and  if  not  persuaded,  obeyed?  And  vhea  W9  an 
punished  by  ber,  whether  with  iinprisoDment  or  Btripes,  the  pan- 
Uhmenl  is  10  be  endured  in  silence ;  and  if  she  leads  u*  la 
wounds  or  death  in  battle,  thither  we  follow  as  is  right ;  tieitli«r 
niny  any  one  yield  nr  retreat  or  leave  his  rank,  hui  wliether  in 
battle  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  any  other  place,  he  must  do  what 
his  city  and  his  oouotry  order  him:  or  lie  must  change  tbeir 
view  of  what  is  jtist :  and  if  he  may  do  no  violence  10  lits  father 
or  mother,  much  iesa  may  he  do  violence  to  his  country."  What 
answer  shall  we  make  to  this,  Crito  P  Do  the  laws  speak  tmly, 
or  do  tbey  not? 

Or.  I  think  that  they  do. 

Soe.  Then  the  laws  will  say  :  "  Consider,  Socrates,  if  thb  is  trne, 
that  in  your  present  attempt  you  are  going  to  do  us  wrong. 
For,  afler  having  brought  you  into  the  world,  and  nurtured  and 
educated  yon,  and  given  you  and  every  other  citizen  a  shars 
in  every  good  that  we  had  to  give,  we  further  proclaim  and  give 
the  right  to  every  Athenian,  that  if  he  docs  not  like  us  when  he 
has  come  of  age  and  has  seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  made 
oar  nc<}uainlaiice,  be  may  go  where  he  pleases  and  take  bis  goods 
with  him  ;  and  noiie  of  uh  laws  will  forbid  him  or  interfere  with 
him,  Auy  of  you  who  ilocs  not  like  us  and  the  city,  and  who 
wants  to  go  Co  a  colony  or  to  any  other  city,  may  go  where  be 
likes,  and  take  bis  gao<is  with  bim.  But  he  who  has  experience 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  order  justice  and  administer  tlie  slate^ 
and  still  remains,  has  entered  into  an  ini[)lied  contract  that  be 
will  do  as  we  command  him.  And  he  who  disobeys  us  is,  as  we 
uuuntain,  tbrioe  wrong :  first,  because  in  disobeying  us  he  ia 
disobeying  tus  parents ;  seoondly,  because  we  are  the  authors  of 
his  education ;  thirdly,  because  be  has  mude  hu  agreement  with 
us  that  he  will  duly  obey  our  commands ;  and  be  neither  obeys 
-a  them  nor  convinces  us  that  our  comman<]s  are  wrong ;  and 
we  do  not  rudely  impose  them,  but  give  him  the  alceraa* 
Uve  of  obeying  or  oonvincing  us ;  that  is  what  we  offer,  and  he 
does  neither.  Thene  are  the  sort  of  accusations  to  which,  as  we 
were  saying,  you,  Socrates,  will  be  exposed  if  you  accomplish 
your  intentions  ;  you,  above  all  other  Athenians."  Suppose  I 
ask,  why  is  this  ?  they  will  justly  retort  upon  me  that  I  above 
all  other  men  have  acknowledged  the  agreement.  "There  is 
clear  prooii"  they  will  say."  Soorates,  that  we  and  ihe  city  were 
not  displeasing  to  you.  Of  all  Athenians  you  have  been  the 
■tost  constant  resident  in  the  city,  which,  as  you  never  leave,  you 
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nw;  be  supposed  to  love.  For  jou  never  went  oat  of  the  oitf 
eitlier  to  see  the  garnets  except  omx  when  you  went  to  the  Isth- 
miu,  or  U>  any  other  place  unless  when  jou  were  on  millMrjr 
KTvioe  i  uor  did  you  travel  as  other  aieii  do.  Nor  had  you  nny 
curiosity  to  kuow  other  states  or  their  laws :  your  affections  did 
iiot  go  beyond  us  and  ot:r  state  ;  we  were  your  special  fitvoritea, 
sod  you  acquiesced  in  our  government  of  jou  ;  and  this  is  the 
Mate  in  which  you  begat  your  children,  which  is  a  proof  of  your 
aatis&ictton.  Moreover,  you  might,  if  you  had  liked,  have  died 
the  penalty  at  bauishmeut  in  the  course  of  the  trial — 'the  slatti 
which  refuses  to  let  yuu  go  now  would  hare  let  you  go  tbeni 
But  yon  pretended  that  you  preferred  death  to  exile,  and  tbu 
jon  were  not  grieved  at  death.  And  now  you  have  forgotten 
these  fine  sentiments,  and  pay  no  respect  to  xa  the  laws,  of 
whom  you  are  the  destroyer:  and  are  doing  what  oiily  a  miser- 
able  slave  would  do,  running  away  and  turning  your  back  upun 
the  compacts  aiid  agreements  which  you  made  as  a  citizen. 
And  first  of  all  answer  this  very  question :  Are  we  right  in  say- 
ing that  you  agreed  to  be  governed  according  to  us  in  deed,  and 
not  in  word  only  ?  Is  that  true  or  not?  How  shall  we  ati- 
■wer  that,  CritoP     Must  we  not  agree? 

Cr.  There  is  no  help,  Socrates. 

Soe.  Then  will  they  not  say :  "  You,  Socrates,  are  breaking 
the  oovonauls  and  agreements  which  you  made  with  us  at  your 
Icdsore,  not  in  any  haste  or  under  any  compulsion  or  deception, 
but  having  had  seventy  years  to  think  of  them,  during  wliioh 
time  you  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city,  if  we  were  not  to 
your  miad,  or  if  our  covenants  appeared  to  you  to  be  uufair. 
You  had  yonr  choice,  and  might  have  gone  either  to  Lacedae- 
mon  or  Crete,  which  you  often  pruse  for  their  good  gov-  ,_ 
vmment,  or  to  some  other  Hellenic  or  foreign  slate. 
Whereas  you  above  all  other  Athenians,  seemed  to  be  so  fond 
of  the  state,  or,  in  other  words,  of  us  her  laws  (fur  who  would 
like  a  state  that  has  no  laws),  that  you  never  stirred  out  of  her : 
the  halt,  the  blind,  the  maimed  were  not  more  alaiionary  in  her 
than  you  were.  And  now  you  run  away  aud  forsake  your 
i^reemeuts.  Not  bo,  Socrates,  if  yon  wdl  take  our  advice ;  do 
not  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  escaping  out  of  the  city. 

"  For  just  consider,  if  jou  transgress  and  err  in  this  sort  of 
way,  what  good  will  you  do.  either  to  yoorself  or  to  your  friends  ? 
That  your  friends  will  be  driven  into  exile  and  deprived  of  cit- 
innsUp,  or  will  lose  their  property,  is  tolerably  certaiu  ;  and 
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yoo  younelf,  If  yon  fly  to  one  of  the  neijiiboring  ckies,  as.  tot 
•iKiDpIe,  Thebes  or  Mognru,  Imth  of  tfliich  ure  well-governed 
oiiiuB,  will  come  to  them  ns  an  enemy,  Socrates,  and  tbe!r  gov- 
ernment will  be  against  you,  and  all  patriolio  dtizena  will  uast 
an  ovil  eye  upon  you  as  a  aubrerter  of  the  laws,  and  you  wlL 
oonfinn  in  the  miuds  of  the  judges  the  justice  Of  their  own  oon- 
demnation  of  you.  For  he  who  is  a  corrupter  of  the  !awi  is 
more  than  likely  to  becorrupt«rOf  the  young  and  foolisli  portion 
of  Mankind.  Will  you  then  flee  from  well-ordered  cities  wH 
viptaoDS  men  !*  and  is  existence  worth  Hving  on  these  terms  f 
Or  will  you  go  to  them  without  shame,  and  tnlk  to  them,  Sncra- 
(aa  ?  And  whut  will  you  say  U>  iheui  p  What  yon  say  her» 
about  virtue  and  justiue  artd  itiatitatiooB  acid  laws  being  the  best 
things  among  men  ?  Would  that  be  tiocent  of  you  ?  Sai^iy  nou 
Bat  if  you  go  aw»y  from  wdl-goveriied  states  to  CMto'a  friend» 
in  Thessaly,  where  there  it  givat  disorder  and  license,  they  will 
be  charmed  to  have  the  tale  of  yoor  escape  from  prison,  set  off 
with  tudiorous  particulars  of  the  mnnuer  in  which  you  wera 
wrapped  in  a  goatskin  or  some  other  disguise,  and  inet&tnor> 
pboied  as  the  fashiuu  of  rnnawiiys  is  —  that  is  very  likely ; 
but  will  there  be  no  one  to  remind  you  that  in  your  old  ag» 
you  violated  the  most  sacred  laws  from  a  miserable  desire  of  * 
little  more  life.  Forhaps  not.  if  you  keep  them  in  «  good  tom- 
per  i  hut  if  they  are  oat  of  temper  you  will  hear  many  degrad* 
ing  tilings;  you  will  live,  but  how?  —  as  the  fliiri«rer  of  lUl 
DMii,  and  the  servant  of  all  men  ;  and  doing  what  ?  —  eating 
and  driukiag  in  Thessaly,  huviag  gone  abroad  in  order  thai  yon 
, .  may  get  a  diimer.  And  where  will  be  your  flue  senti- 
ments about  jiiftice  and  virtue  then  ?  Say  that  yon  wJsb 
10  live  for  the  sake  of  your  children,  that  yon  nray  bring  them, 
up  and  eiluoate  then — will  you  tnke  them  into  Thessaly  *nd 
deprive  them  of  AtheniHD  eitizenahip  F  Is  that  the  bennflt. 
which  you  would  eonl<er  upon  tliem  ?  Or  are  you  under  tho 
improssion  that  thoy  will  be  belter  rareil  for  mid  educated  her» 
if  you  ere  still  alive,  aliiiough  abeent  from  them  ;  for  that  your 
friends  will  take  care  of  thetuF  Do  you  &ncy  that  if  you  ar* 
HU  inhabitant  of  Tliesaaly  tiley  will  take  care  of  them,  and  if 
you  are  an  inhiibiiaut  of  the  other  world  th«y  will  not  tak? 
sare  of  th«m  ?  Nay  ;  bat  If  they  who  caU  themselves  friend 
•re  truly  frieoda,  ibey  nrrely  will. 

"LiJtten,  then,  Socrates,  to  us  who  have    brought  you  np. 
Tluuk  not  of  fife  and  rhiUreu  first,  and  of  justice  aft«rwar<ib 
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bat  of  jnstioe  first,  that  yoa  may  be  justified  before  the  prinoes 
of  the  world  below.  For  neither  will  jou  nor  any  that  belong 
to  you  be  happier  or  holier  or  juster  in  this  life,  or  happier  in 
another,  if  you  do  as  Crito  bids.  Now  you  depart  in  innocence, 
a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil ;  a  victim,  not  of  the  laws,  but 
of  men.  But  if  you  go  forth,  returning  evil  for  evil,  and  injury 
for  injury  breaking  the  covenants  and  agreements  which  you 
have  made  with  us,  and  wronging  those  whom  you  ought  least 
to  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  yourself,  your  friends,  your  country, 
and  us,  we  shall  be  angry  with  you  while  you  live,  and  our 
brethren,  the  laws  in  the  world  below,  will  receive  you  as  an  en- 
emy ;  for  they  will  know  that  yon  have  done  your  best  to  de- 
stroy us.     Listen,  then,  to  us  and  not  to  Crito." 

This  is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear  murmuring  in  my 
ears,  like  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears  of  the  mystic ;  that 
voice,  I  say,  is  humming  in  my  ears,  and  prevents  me  from  hear- 
ing any  other.  And  I  know  that  anything  more  which  yo« 
nay  say  will  be  vain.     Yet  speak,  if  you  have  anything  to  say. 

Or.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Socrates. 

Ae.  Then  let  me  follow  the  btimatioiia  of  the  will  of  God. 
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Arm  ui  fnWrr*!  of  some  mootlu  or  jtmn,  mtfUiai  *  torn  of 
SiuTon,  tbe  taJe  of  the  last  hwin  of  SoomtM  it  Bttrrnud  to  Echec 
ntes  tod  other  Fhtia^ans  b^  Pfaudo  the  "  bebned  diariph."  Tke 
Dulsgue  oecesaiLrily  takeg  the  form  of  a  nana^e,  brcAUM  SncrateB 
iUM  to  be  lieschbed  acting  as  wall  as  ipeaking.  The  miBnUM  pftT- 
tieolars  of  the  erent  are  iatcrcstiag  to  diitant  friends,  awl  the  imu^ 
rMor  has  an  equal  interest  in  ttiem. 

DwHii^  the  To>'Bge  of  lliu  aatrvd  riiip  to  and  from  Ddo*,  vhioh 
has  occBpied  thirty  days,  the  execuiioa  of  Socrates  hu  b««  do- 
feired.  (Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8,  1.)  Thu  tise  hu  been  puMd  bj 
him  in  coovereatiaa  with  a  select  company  of  diRiplei.  But  now 
Aa  holy  ieaion  ia  over,  and  ihe  disciples  meet  csrliar  than  BBml  In 
«rder  that  they  may  cooTene  with  Socrates  for  the  lk»t  lime.  Tboie 
who  were  preeeat,  and  tho^e  who  night  hare  been  expeated  to  be 
preMWt, -are  speuaUy  meatioDcd.  There  ne  Simadas  aad  Cebea 
(CriCo  46  B),  two  disciples  of  Philolaus  whom  SootMcm  "ky  Ui 
ambantmcnn  has  atlrMt«d  fhim  Thebes  "  (Mem.  iiL  II,  IT).  <Mlo 
'tlie  aged  friend,  the  aticadMit  of^the  prison,  who  h  as  good  as  a 
'Meod,  —  those  take  part  in  the  coavsMatioii.  llan  ore  preeeot 
•ho,  HenBogODes,  from  whom  XenophoB  deri*id  kit  iDfonutiiui 
Mbont  Ike  trial  of  Boerntea  (Mem.  iv.  8,  4) ;  the  **  Aadmaa  "  Apol- 
todonu  (8jmp.l7S£);  EuoHd  and  Tevp^n  from  AUgar*  (op. 
Tbeaet.  mtb  wttl.) ;  Cteaipfuii,  Antiaihaoei,  Uenexeana,  and  Mne 
«tlKr  hM-bown  memben  of  the  Soonltki  cirvie,  all  of  whom  are 
>«iknt  Miditais.  Ariitippni  and  Plato  am  noted  as  Mbsent.  Soon 
ihe  wife  end  chiiii«n  of  SocrateB  are  •ent  away,  iisder  the  direetioo 
of  Crita ;  he  biniMlf  hst  just  \it*n  i^luancd  from  ohains.  and  h  led 
by  this  eircuautance  to  nnke  Ihe  tiatnml  remark  that "  Plensun  fol- 
•WB  pain."  (Oliaerve  that  Flalo  is  preparing  the  way  for  hit  doc- 
xine  of  Ihe  alternstioQ  of  opposiles.)  "  Attsop  would  have  tvpre- 
•eatsi  them  in  a  fM»  u  ■  twbJwtuled  creatm-e  of  tbe  gods'  Th« 
■nmlion  of  Aesop  KmiodB  Oebe*  of  a  question  whloh  hod  beaa 
.^akied  by  £>iuiU9   tlic  poot  (cp.  ApoL  SO  A)  :  ■■  Why  Socr«(««,  irho 
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«u  not  a  [tfwt,  while  in  priion  ha<I  been  putting  Aesop  loto  Tenef  ' 
"  BeckOM  lOTenl  Umos  la  his  lUb  he  had  been  wuraed  in 
dreami  that  he  should  make  muiic ;  and  m  he  nan  about  to  die  and 
«aa  not  cert^  what  wu  the  meaning  of  thin,  be  wished  ta  fiilfill 
the  admooitioii  in  the  letter  ai  well  as  in  the  spirit,  by  writing 
rerees  as  well  as  bj  caltiTaCing  philosophy.  Tell  Evcdus  this  and 
bid  him  follow  rae  ia  deatli."  "  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  to  do 
that,  Socrates."  "  Why,  is  he  not  a  philosopher  7  "  "  Yes."  *•  Thou 
be  will  be  willing  to  die,  although  he  will  not  take  his  own  life,  foi 
that  it  hold  not  to  tie  righL" 

Cobes  asks  why  men  say  that  suicide  is  not  right,  tf  death  is  to 
be  accounted  a  good?  Well.  (1)  according  to  one  explanation,  be- 
cause man  is  a  prisoner,  and  is  not  allowoil  to  open  the  duor  uf  hi* 
prison  and  run  away  —  this  is  tlie  truth  in  a  "  mystery."  Or 
rather,  perhnps,  (3)  because  man  is  not  his  own  property,  but  a 
pouusuon  of  the  gods,  and  he  hai>  no  right  to  make  away  with  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  why,  asks  Cobes,  if  he  is  a 
possuBsion  of  the  gods,  will  he  wish  to  die  and  leave  them  ?  for  he 
is  under  their  prot«otioa  ;  and  surely  fao  cannot  take  better  oare  ot 
himself  than  lliey  take  of  him,  Simmias  expl^ns  that  Cebes  i« 
really  referring  to  Socrates,  whom  they  think  toe  unmoved  at  the 
prospect  of  leaving  the  gods  and  his  friends.  Socrates  answers  thai 
he  is  going  to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good,  and  perhaps  to 
heller  friends ;  and  he  professes  tbat  be  is  ready  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  Cebes.  They  shall  be  his  judges,  and  he 
hopes  that  he  will  be  more  successful  in  coavindng  them  than  he 
bad  tieon  in  convincing  the  court. 

The  pluloBopher  desires  death  —  which  the  wicked  world  will  in- 
sinuate that  he  also  deserves :  and  perhaps  he  does,  but  not  in  any 
sense  which  they  are  capable  of  understanding.  Enough  of  them : 
the  real  question  Is,  Wbat  is  the  nature  of  that  death  which  be 
desires  ?  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body  —  and  the 
philosopher  desires  such  a  separation.  He  would  like  to  be  freed 
from  the  dominion  of  t>odiiy  pleasures  and  of  the  senses,  which  are 
always  perturbing  his  mental  vision.  He  wants  to  get  rid  of  eyea 
and  ears,  and  with  tlie  light  of  the  mind  only  to  tiehold  the  tight  of 
truth.  All  the  evils  and  impuritdes  and  necessities  of  men  come 
from  the  Imdy.  And  death  separates  him  from  those  eviis,  which  Ln 
this  life  he  cannot  wholly  oast  aside.  Why  then  should  he  repine 
when  the  hour  of  separation  arrives  ?  Wfay,  if  he  is  dead  while  he 
lives,  should  he  fear  that  other  death,  through  which  alone  he  can 
behold  wisdom  in  her  purity  ? 

Besides,  the  philosopher  has  notioni  of  good  and  eril  unlike  tboM 
of  other  men.  Fur  they  are  courageous  because  they  are  afraid  of 
greater  dangers,  and  temperate  because  they  desire  greater  pleasures. 
But  he  disd^s  this  balancing  of  pleasure*  and  pains;  be  knows 
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)  bat  thkt  whieh  is  Uw  oompMtioQ  of  wisdom.  All  th* 
nrtncii  inclndiiig  wiadom,  are  regarded  by  him  onlf  <u  pun&cation* 
ft  die  MoL  ADd  thii  was  the  meaniag  oT  the  founder)  of  ths 
■jsleries  when  the;  said,  "  Manj  are  the  waiid-be)tr«rti,  but  few  Kra 
tke  DiT-atiics.''  (Cp.  Matt.  zziL  U:  "Mauj  are  calld,  bat  few  ore 
dtoaeo.")  And  ia  the  hope  tlml  he  is  one  of  these  mysticA,  Soerate* 
is  DOW  departing.  This  is  his  auswer  to  tliose  who  charge  him  with 
mdifiennoe  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  the  gods  and  his  fiienda. 

Still,  a  le*r  is  expressed  that  ihe  soul,  apou  leading  the  bod/, 
najr  vaaish  awa;  like  smoke  or  vr.  Socrates  la  answer  appeaU 
fan  of  all  to  the  old  Orphic  traditioD  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  an 
1b  the  world  below,  and  that  the  living  come  from  ihem.  This  ha 
■lliiiiUNi  to  fbuad  on  a  philosophical  assumpLion  that  all  oppodtes  — 
•■  g.  lees,  greater ;  weaker,  stronger ;  sleeping,  waking ',  life,  death 
—  are  generated  out  of  each  other.  Nor  can  this  process  of  gen- 
aration  be  only  a  passage  from  living  to  dying,  for  then  >U  would 
and  in  death.  The  perpetual  sleeper  (Endymion)  would  be  no 
longer  distinguished,  for  all  the  world  would  sink  in  rest.  The  circle 
«f  nature  is  not  compleie  unless  the  iiriug  come  from  the  dead  aa 
veil  as  pass  to  them. 

The  broKte  Platonic  doctrine  of  Kminiscence  is  then  adduced 
ai  a  confirmation  of  the  preeiisteni^e  of  the  soul.  Some  proofs  of 
diis  doctrine  are  demanded.  One  proof  given  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Meno  (3S  foil.),  aud  is  derived  from  the  Inteut  knowledge  of 
■atbematics,  which  may  be  elicited  from  an  unlearned  person  when 
k  diagram  is  presented  to  him.  Again,  there  is  a  power  of  associa- 
tion,  which  from  seeiiig  Simutias  may  remembeT  Cebes,  or  from  see- 
ing a  pictim  of  Simmias  may  remember  Simmias.  Ilie  lyre  may 
i«eall  the  player  of  the  lyre,  and  equal  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  may 
ba  awooiated  with  the  liigher  notion  of  absolute  equality.  But  here 
obeerve  that  material  equalities  fiUt  short  of  the  conception  of'  abso- 
Inte  equality  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  which  is  the  meB»- 
dre  of  them.  And  the  measure  or  standard  must  be  prior  to  that 
which  is  measured,  the  idea  of  equally  prior  to  the  visible  equals. 
And  if  prior  to  them,  then  prior  also  to  the  perceptions  of  the  senses 
which  recall  them,  aud  therefore  either  given  before  birth  or  at  birth. 
fint  all  men  have  not  thb  knowledge,  nor  have  any  without  a  process 
of  reminisceDce ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate  or  g^vea  at 
turth  (uotesH  indeed  it  was  given  and  taken  away  at  the  same  iiistaot, 
wtuch  is  absurd).  But  if  not  given  to  men  in  birth,  it  must  have 
been  given  before  birth  —  (his  is  the  only  alternative  which  remains. 
And  if  we  had  ideas  in  a  former  state,  then  our  souls  must  hare 
Mdated  and  must  have  had  intelligence  in  a  former  state.  The 
pretiuatence  of  the  soul  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

It  is  objected  by  Simmias  and  Cebes  (hat  these  arguments  only 
prove  a  fiumer  and   not  a  future  existence.     Socrates  answers  tUa 
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Ahfuelion  by  prnatling  Ihv  preTinna  ittviiniMit,  in  vhlitli  hf  liMl  ibown 
•hM  tliu'lMng  liwl  canii5  from  the  dearl.  Bnt  the  fenr  thnt  the  !ioul 
U  departing  may  vanith  into  air  (flspcciftlly  il'  tlier«  h  n  wind  blow- 
Ib<;  at  tho  time)  hu  not  yet  been  ehanaed  away.  Mo  pmceeil*  : 
When  we  ftar  that  the  «oul  will  vaniiih  awny,  let  oi  »ik  oara«lT«s 
wlmt  ii  tliM  we  eoppotio  to  be  liable  to  diaiolution  t  la  it  the  limple 
or  tliB  conipoiiDdi  the  unchnniring  or  I^  dianging;,  the  inTistbleideK 
or  tbo  Tlrible  object  of  nnnaeV  Clearly  the  lattt-r  and  not  the  tar- 
Mer '.  and  thrruflire  not  the  wml,  whieli  in  her  own  pure  thoaxht  ii 
IMMhangeitble,  and  only  «rhi;n  uunt;  the  tenvM  dcfcends  inR>  Ita 
rogiMi  of  ohiingc.  At;ain,  thu  Mul  oommantl!',  the  body  iervM ;  In 
this  rc«pvot  too  the  soul  is  akin  t»  tlii;  difliiu,  antl  thu  body  U»  tbo 
mart«l.  Anc]  In  every  point  of  *lew  tin  luul  is  the  inn;^  uf  di*io< 
Uy  Mid  lin mortality,  and  the  body  of  thu  liuman  and  mortal.  And 
whM'Mis  the  body  h  liable  to  apeiidy  dlHiiobition,  tlie  (utiil  i>  almoiit 
If  not  ijuite  iwllnsolable.  (Cp.  Tlin.  «1  A.)  Vet  even  tie  bo.ly  may 
be  pres*rred  for  itgos  by  tliu  ftmhabiwr's  iirt ;  how  mueh  motw  the 
■out  mhirning  hiW  hewelf  on  her  way  to  the  (jooii  and  wiiu  Qod  I 
Hfaa  hM  been  pntctletng  4«ath  all  her  tife  long,  mid  In  now  finally 
rcluaaed  Ironi  die  errors  and  follitiB  and  piuaioni  of  mon,  and  fbr- 
«ver  dwolU  in  thu  company  of  the  gods. 

Bvt  tiie  «ouI  which  is  pollntod  and  mgroraud  by  tho  corporeal, 
and  hna  no  eye  except  tiiat  of  tho  aeniieB,  and  la  weighed  down  by 
tho  bodily  apputit«s,  cannot  attain  to  this  uluiraction.  In  her  foar 
of  thu  world  below  «I>g  liners  about  her  wpuluhm,  a  glioMly  ap- 
parition, saRirateil  with  wnra,  and  therefore  rittiblc.  At  len^  «be 
enters  into  tho  body  of  some  aniiniil  of  a  naturo  om]^nia[  to  lier  fbr- 
mer  life  of  »enm«llty  or  vblonc-e,  and  l»«tcom«i  an  ans  or  a  wolf  or  a 
kke.  And  of  thcjio  earthy  wmiIb  the  hB]ipi(!»t  aru  tiKWe  who  hnva 
procticeil  rlrlue  without  philosophy ;  Iht-y  oru  allowed  to  pais  into 
gientlo  and  elvU  nntunw,  *unh  aa  beua  and  ants.  (Cp.  Kep.  819  C; 
Meno  ]«0  A.)  But  only  tho  pWlcwopliur  who  departs  pure  is  par- 
mitiMl  to  etit«r  thn  company  of  the  gods.  This  )g  the  rM«oti  why 
he  abstains  ftwn  flc«hly  luntu,  and  not  from  the  ftar  of  loss  Or-db- 
firarr,  whicli  are  tbo  motirea  of  otliDC  men.  Ho  too  has  boMi  a  oap- 
tlve.  and  the  willint;  agent  of  his  own  captivity.  But  PfafloMtphy 
has  >poken  to  him,  and  he  has  hmrd  her  voice ;  Bhc  has  gently 
«Dtnut(«d  him.  and  brought  his  soul  out  of  the  "  miry  ;lay,"  and 
pnrjed  away  the  mlats  of  pOBsion  and  the  illualons  of  senaa  which 
entelop  her,  and  taaght  her  M  resiiit  the  influence  of  pleaiuras  and 
pahis,  which  are  like  nails  fa*ten)ng  her  to  the  body.  To  thai 
primn-house  she  will  not  return ;  and  therclbre  rbe  abstaim  IVom 
bodily  plt^anurcB  —  not  from  a  dcdire  of  having  more  or  greaicr  one», 
which  is  the  exchanjie  of  comfnerro  and  not  of  vinoe,  but  bucatua 
•he  know«  thnt  onlv  in  Ao  calm  of  pleaturea  aad  paaduns  riio  wiL 
bahold  die  light  ol^  truth. 
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SnanWu  «id  'Oebes  renahi  in  doabt ;  but  th«^  sn  nRwdllBg  to 
raUe  ottjeutionfi  at  euch  a  lime.  Socrates  woniler?  at  this.  Let  them 
•v^^ard  him  rAlhn"  a«  the  swna,  vho,  haTmg  sung  the  prtusc^  of 
Apoiio  all  Ilia  life  lun^r,  xin^  at  hr;  ileath  more  lustily  than  ever. 
(C)i.  60  D.)  Simmias  ncknonk-'lgCB  that  there  is  cownniie^  in  not  s 
pmbing  triilh  to  iJie  butlom.  "  Ani]  if  truth  divine  and  Inspired  u 
not  to  be  had,  tbm  let  a  man  tjike  the  host  of  human  nottoiu,  and 
upon  tills  trnil  baric  let  him  sail  throitgh  life."  He  proceeds  to 
■tMe  hia  ilffBcotty  :  It  has  been  argued  tfant  the  soul  v  invisible 
aod  incorporeal,  and  therefore  ifflmortal,  Bad  prior  to  the  body. 
But  is  not  the  raul  acknowledged  to  be  a  hanniiny,  and  has  she  nut 
the  sane  relation  to  the  body,  as  the  harmony  —  which  like  her  is 
bivisiMc  —  ha«  to  die  lyre  ?  And  yut  the  hanunny  iIwb  not  siurive 
Ifae  lyre.  Cebcs  bae  also  an  objection,  ufaich  like  SiuimuM  ha  ei- 
pressee  in  a  fignro.  He  \»  willing  to  admit  that  ibe  soul  w  more 
iHsda^  Qmn  the  body.  But  thu  more  lasting  nature  of  the  !<oui  dods 
not  proie  her  immortality ;  for  after  having  irorn  out  maoy  bodies 
In  ft  oiagle  life,  and  many  more  in  sticcesslve  births  and  deaths,  !<he 
any  at  last  perisii,  or,  as  Socrates  aftervraids  restates  the  objection, 
tie  Tery  act  of  birth  may  be  the  beginning  of  her  death,  and  the 
last  Ixidy  may  surviTe  the  last  soul,  just  as  the  coat  of  lui  old  weiTCr 
is  left  behind  him  after  he  is  dead,  although  a  man  is  more  lasting 
tban  his  coat.  And  he  who  would  prore  the  iuraortalilT  of  iJie 
soul,  must  prove  not  only  that  the  soul  outliveB  one  or  many  bodies, 
bnt  that  she  outlives  them  alL 

The  audienee,  like  the  choms  in  a  play,  tor  a  monieBt  isWrftvX 
the  ftelinga  of  the  aotwrs  ;  there  is  a  temporary  depr«ssioo,  and  then 
the  inquiry  is  resumed.  It  is  a  melancholy  reBertion  ihat  arsmoenls, 
Ifre  men,  are  apt  to  be  deceivers ;  and  those  who  have  lieen  often 
deceived  become  dbtrastfiil  both  of  ar^mcnts  and  oS  frieuds.  But 
^s  unfortunate  experience  should  not  make  us  either  haters  of  men 
«r  haters  of  ailments.  The  hatred  of  argmoents  is  c<)UaDy  mia- 
tnken,  whether  we  are  going  to  live  or  die.  At  tho  approach  of 
death  Sm^rates  desires  to  bo  impariial,  and  yet  be  caiuiot  help  feel- 
log  that  he  has  (oo  great  an  inCerest  in  the  truth  of  lus  own  ai^n- 
ment.  And  therefore  he  wishes  Ms  friends  to  examine  and  reful« 
him,  tf  they  think  that  he  is  not  speaking  the  truth. 

Socrates  requests  Simmias  and  Cebes  to  stal^  their  objections 
•gain.  They  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  denying  ibe  preiixisleDce 
'  ideaa.  Simmias  is  of  opinion  that  the  soul  is  a  hannony  of  the 
body.  Bnt  the  admission  of  the  pruexistente  of  ideas,  and  ihere- 
fcrc  of  the  aonl,  is  at  vananco  with  this.  (Cp.  a  parallel  dilBculty 
b  Tlieaet.  20S,  !04.)  For  a  harmony  is  an  eflect,  whereas  the  soul 
H  not  *a  effect,  but  a  cause ;  a  harmony  tbHows,  but  the  soul  leads ; 
*  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  the  sonl  has  no  degrees.  Again, 
npOB   the  supposition   that  the  sou)   is  a  harmony,  why  Is  one  soul 
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better  tliftn  uutliB.-  T  Are  they  mora  or  Icrb  harmonlted,  or  tt  then 
ono  hjjiiioDj  within  anotliur?  But  the  bouI  <Jouh  not  admit  of  de- 
grees, and  cannot  thi'refora  b«  more  or  kss  bannoaized-  Further, 
the  »oul  U  ofloD  engaged  in  retisliag  Uie  aOectioni  of  the  bodr,  u 
Homer  describes  Odysaeui  "  rebuking  hia  heart."  Could  he  have 
written  this  under  the  idcA  that  the  soul  is  a  harnionjr  o(  the  bodf  7 
Najr,  mlher,  ore  we  not  contmdicting  Homer  and  ourselves  ^  affinti- 
ing  iinythbg  of  tJie  sort  ? 

The  goddesa  Ilannoiiin,  as  Socrates  playfully  terms  the  Rr((nmeDt 
of  Siiomiua,  bu  buca  happily  disposed  of;  and  now  an  answer  bat 
lo  be  given  to  the  Thcban  Codmui.  Socrates  recapitulates  the 
argumcut  of  Cebes,  which,  us  he  rumarki,  involves  the  whole  qoeation 
of  natural  growth  or  causation  ;  about  this  he  proposes  to  aarratv 
hi*  own  mental  experience.  When  be  was  young  he  had  puzzled 
himself  with  physics :  he  had  inquired  into  the  growth  and  decay 
of  anunalu,  and  the  origin  of  thought,  unm  at  last  he  begao  to  doubt 
the  self-evident  fact  that  growth  ii  the  result  of  eating  and  driakini^ 
and  thus  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  be  was  not  mennt  for 
such  inquiries.  Nor  was  be  less  perplexed  with  nations  of  com- 
parison and  number.  At  first  he  hail  imagined  himsolf  to  under- 
■Uuid  dilTercnces  of  greater  and  less,  and  to  know  that  tea  u  twa 
more  than  eight,  and  the  like.  But  now  those  very  nuUoas  appearod 
to  him  to  contain  a  contradiction.  For  how  can  one  be  divided  tnlo 
two  ?  or  two  he  compounded  into  one  ?  Tbese  ate  difSculUes  which 
Socrates  cannot  answer.  Of  geneiation  and  destruction  he  knows 
nothing.  But  he  has  a  confused  notion  of  another  method  in  which 
natters  of  this  sort  are  to  be  investigated.  (Cp.  Rep.  iv.  436  D; 
viL  633  A;  Char.  170  foil.) 

Then  ho  heard  some  one  reading  out  of  a  hook  of  Anoxagoras, 
that  mind  is  tlie  cause  of  all  things.  And  be  said  to  himself:  IT 
mind  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  mind  must  dinpose  them  all  for  llie 
Test.  The  new  teacher  will  show  me  this  "  order  of  the  best "  in  man 
aqd  nature.  How  great  had  been  his  hopes  and  huw  great  his  disap- 
pointment I  For  he  Ibund  that  his  new  iriend  was  anything  but 
consistent  in  his  use  of  mind  as  a  cause,  and  that  he  soon  introduced 
winds,  waters,  and  other  eccentric  notions.  It  was  as  if  a  persou 
had  said  that  Socral«s  is  sitting  here  because  he  it  made  up  of  bonee 
and  muscles,  instead  of  telling  the  true  reason — that  be  is  here 
because  the  Athenians  have  thought  good  to  sentence  him  to  death, 
and  he  has  thought  good  to  aw^t  his  sentence.  Had  his  bones  and 
BUKiles  been  left  by  him  lo  theu"  own  ideas  of  right,  tbej  would 
long  ago  have  taken  themselves  off.  But  snrely  there  Is  a  great 
couhis'on  of  the  cause  ami  condition  in  all  this.  And  this  conAision 
also  leads  people  into  all  sorts  of  erroneous  theories  about  the  po«- 
tlon  and  motions  of  the  sartb.  None  of  them  know  bow  much 
(tronger  than  any  Alios  is  Ibe  power  of  the  best.     But  this  "  best ' 
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\»  «Un  nndlicoTered ;  and  In  inqniriDg  after  tlie  caof  e,  we  can  onlj 
hope  u  Btuin  the  iecond  best. 

Now  there  is  a  danger  in  the  conleraplation  of  thi  nature  of 
tbin^,  aB  there  is  a  dangier  in  looking  at  the  taa  dnrin^  nn  eclipse, 
aolesB  the  precaution  is  taken  of  lotAing  only  at  the  image  reflected 
in  the  wal«r,  or  in  a  glass.  (Cp.  Laws,  897  D;  Rep.  616  foil.)  And 
I  was  airaid,  says  Socralee,  that  I  might  injure  the  eje  of  the  soul* 
I  thought  that  I  bad  bett«r  return  to  the  old  and  safe  method  of 
ideu.  Though  I  do  not  tuean  to  say  that  he  who  contemplates 
eust«Dce  through  the  medium  of  ideas  sees  only  through  a  ghw* 
darkly,  any  mora  than  he  who  con  templates  actual  effects. 

If  the  existence  of  ideas  ia  granted  to  him,  Socrates  is  of  opinioa 
that  he  will  then  hare  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  immortality  of  the 
•oaL  He  will  only  aak  tai  a  furdier  admission  :  that  beauty  is  tha 
cause  of  the  benutilUI,  trreatness  the  cause  of  the  great,  smallneis  of 
the  smnll,  and  so  on  of  other  things.  Thus  he  avoids  the  contrk 
dictjons  of  greater  and  less  (greater  by  reason  of  that  which  i» 
smaller  I),  of  addition  and  subtraction,  and  the  other  difficulties  of 
relation.  These  subtlctieB  he  is  for  leaving  to  wiser  heads  than  hia 
own  ;  be  prefers  to  test  ideas  by  their  consequences,  and.  if  asked  to 
give  an  account  ai  tliem,  goes  back  to  some  higher  idea  or  hypoth»- 
us  which  appears  to  biin  to  be  the  best,  until  at  List  be  BniveB  at  ft 
reitlDg-plnce.     (Rep.  vi.  GIO  foil.;  Fbll.  IS  foil.) 

The  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  has  long  ago  received  the  assent  of 
the  SocratJc  circle,  is  now  affirmed  by  the  Phlinsian  auditor  lo  com- 
mand the  assent  of  any  men  of  sense.  The  narrative  is  continued ; 
Socrates  is  desirous  of  explaining  how  opposite  ideas  may  appear  to 
eocxist  but  not  really  coexist  in  the  same  thing  or  person.  For 
example.  Simoiias  may  be  aud  to  have  greatness  and  also  smallneiiB, 
because  he  is  greater  than  Socrates  and  less  than  Phaedo.  And  yot 
Simmias  ie  not  really  great  and  also  small,  but  only  when  compared 
to  Phaedo  and  Socrates.  1  use  the  illustration,  says  Socrates^ 
because  I  want  to  show  you  not  only  that  ideal  opposites  exclude 
one  another,  but  also  the  opposites  in  us.  1,  for  example,  having 
the  attribute  of  smallness  remain  small,  and  cannot  become  great; 
the  smallness  in  me  drives  out  greatness. 

One  of  the  company  here  remarked  that  this  was  inconsisteol 
with  (he  old  assertion  that  opposites  generated  opposites.  But  that, 
replies  Socrates,  was  afiirmcd,  not  of  opposite  ideas  either  in  ns  or  in 
nature,  but  of  opposite  things  —  not  of  life  and  death,  but  of  indt- 
vidoals  living  nnil  dying.  Wbea  this  objection  has  been  ntmovedt 
Socrates  proceeds:  This  doctrine  of  the  mutual  exctuF<ion  of  oppo> 
ntes  is  not  only  true  of  the  opposites  themselves,  but  of  things  which 
%re  insvparablu  from  them.  For  example,  cold  and  heat  are  op> 
pos«l ;  and  fire,  which  ia  inseparable  from  beat,  cannot  coexist  witk 
eold,  or  anow,  which  is   inseparable  from  cold,  with  heat.      Again, 
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th«  auwhef  Utroe  mtdntea  (lie  number  Toar,  bacnm  thrM  U  «a  oM ' 
iiutuln-r  nnil  four  is  iin  e-vua  iiiinilH.T,  lulil  tlut  odd  is  oppoMi)  to  Um 
tT«tk.  I'liiia  wo  KTu  able  to  proc-i>«d  a  utep  beyuml  "  the  wile  aoA 
4iiu|il«  niiRwer,"  We  may  iay,  aotonlji  that  tbeoldi^xcludtfi  Ibu  even, 
but  that  tba  niuuber  three,  whiub  partiuipolos  in  oddnwi,  uxrluila* 
Uhi  Hvvn.  And  ia  like  oianner,  not  only  doui  life  exdiiila  dwai^ 
but  tlw  Bnal,  vf  xbicli  life  ii  tho  inseparable  itttribiH«,  nllo  okcIihIm 
ileath.  And  Uuit  of  wluvh  llAi  is  the  insepBralilu  attribate  b  b^lbi 
ffircc  of  tlie  ternts  iiupurioliable.  II'  the  odd  principle  were  ibi|ii!risb- 
abkh  tlitn  tite  numhur  tl\n«  would  not  pnrish,  bnt  roniora  on  tia» 
appniiu-h  of  tb«  Qvuu  piimup[«.  But  the  immcirtal  ii  liiipnriahiiihle; 
Mul  thrrulbru  the  son)  on  the  approach  of  death  ilocs  not  paHib  but 

ThUN  all  otiJRctidiu  appear  to  bu  finally  silonriiil.  And  now  tb* 
ap|>U«atitin  liaa  lo  bo  mnde  :  If  tli«  noul  ii  imnuirtal,  "  irlut  mn-ttntr 
III"  punnuis  ou^ht  wi'  to  Ins  T  "  ba»iB'(  ru  jarvl  not  c)Ql)f  U>  time  but  to 
(sU>mtl}'.  For  d.»iUi  is  nut  lk«  end  of  uU,  luid  tin  wivked  ii  not 
T«lFaiwd  l>oi«  his  uvil  by  dualb :  but  I'liurj'  ooo  yarries  with  bim  into 
(In  wgrid  Uilov  that  wLkib  Ite  i*  and  ihsl  which  he  hucutuui,  mad 
ilul  only. 

For  aft«r  <leatli  the  "oul  is  enrried  awaj''  to  Jtxlgiaent,  and  wlion  she 
boa  nw«l«wd  her  puiU!>liuient  mtnru*  to  mrlh  in  tlie  course  of  agot. 
Thu  wisu  Hiul  is  coa»cioua  of  her  aituatiun,  and  follows  tlie  ntl«ail- 
ADt  nn^l  who  giiidui  hwr  tliraD^h  tliu  windiugs  of  ihi;  world  below  j 
but  the  iiupure  soul  wnndcrn  hithin-  iuid  thither  without  a  j^uhle, 
and  if  carried  at  last  M  hiT  own  pW-b  as  the  pure  xoul  is  aim 
carried  away  to  htirn.  "  In  urrlel-  that  yun  may  iind«ralHn<l  Uut,  I 
must  first  describe  lo  you  the  nature  nnd  conlbrnalion  of  the  ewth." 

Now  the  whole  earth  ia  a  globe  placed  in  the  centre  of  tfae 
heavens,  nnd  Is  insintaiBed  there  by  the  perftotion  of  balanuti.  Thai 
which  we  I'fill  tliu  (•iirth  is  only  a  small  boliow,  o£  which  there  ai« 
nuDy ;  but  the  true  earth  is  above,  and  ii  n  Qnor  and  subtler 
element,  and  is  full  of  precious  stones  and  tiright  colors,  of  whick 
the  ilonGS  luul  colors  in  our  earth  are  but  fru)^ents  and  refle»- 
tkuiiv  and  the  earth  itself  is  comtdod  and  eruited  over  just  a*  &»■ 
ihorc  iv  by  the  sea.  And  if,  like  hinK  we  oould  fly  to  tin  surfhe* 
•f  the  air,  in  thu  same  manner  that  flihes  conio  to  the  l^ip  of  tfa« 
MM.  then  va  should  behold  the  true  eiirlh  and  tlie  true  hervTe* 
anil  thu  Irue  »l*r».  Thii  heavenly  earth  is  ot  dirvrt  oolons. 
■parkllu^  wiili  JHWfU  brighter  than  -jJd  nnd  whiter  than  any  snow, 
hario};  (towers  and  fruits  innumerable-  And  tlie  inhabitants  dvrell, 
MiBB  on  the  shore  of  the  sen  of  air.  othem  in  "  ialot«  ol'  the  blext,* 
and  they  hold  convenw  with  the  gud«,  and  behold  the  tun,  mooik 
and  starH  a«  tliey  truly  ore,  and  thutr  other  blvusedilosB  is  of  a  pieco 
with  Out. 

But  the  tDlienor  of  the  earth  has  other  and  deeper  hollows,  an4 
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MM  hogs  chacni  or  opening  caQed  TartBTus,  idM  wlneh  vut  Btraami. 
of  «M«r  Euul  fire  ore  over  Aoiriair  to  and  fro,  of  which  suall  portiofM 
Sail  their  way  to  the  surface  ami  forn  geu  and  ritera  and  voU 
cMwea.  There  ij  a  perpetual  inhaUtioa  and  exhalition  of  ths  ait 
rising  and  falling  aa  tho  walprs  pass  into  iha  drptha  of  the  eartk 
uid  return  >pun,  in  their  course  tbrming  lake*  and  riiera,  but  never 
denenditkjf  belon  tin  centre  of  the  tiarlh,  the  opponite  side  of  whiiA: 
is  K  precipice  W  the  riTera  on  both  nidei.  Tlivw  rivHni  are  laanji 
tod  uugbty,  and  there  are  four  prindpal  onei,  Ocuaniii,  Acheroo,  Py^ 
riphlL-gethon,  and  Cocylua.  Ochaqus  is  the  river  vbieh  encircles  !h* 
earth ;  Acheron  titkes  an  ojipneite  dire<;llun,  and  aflar  Hovrln^f  under 
the  earth  and  in  de««rl  plaves  at  last  reAclies  the  Acfacrusioa  lak^ 
.yiyi  this,  ii  thi.'  rivo'  at  wliivh  the  diuid  aivnit  Ibetr  return  U>  earth 
^jrrttildc^than  ii;  a  i>treaiB  of  lire,  whielt  coii*  an>und'  (be  earlb  uid- 
fWws  into  the  deptlut  of  Tart«ru5.  The  Iburth  river  (Cocytiw)  h 
iliM  irbich  ic  uallud  by  the  piietti  tlie  Stygian  riv«r,  and  fnlb  intn^ 
M>d  IbnuR  the  laite  Styx,  reoeivinf;  straikge  {Mwers  in  the  waiere. 
This  river,  Ux>,  falU  iiUu  Tartarus. 

The  di'»d  aro  lirit  of  all  judi^l  according  lo  their  deed^  and 
thoH-  who  are  incurable  are  thniitt  into  Tarlariw,  from  which  they 
OBver  ccxae  out>  TliOEe  who  have  only  uommltted  venial  Bins  are 
Gnt  puriGed  ul'  Uhui,  and  then  rewarded  for  the  good  which  thsj* 
lave  done.  ThoM  who  have  caniiniKed  crimes,  great  indeed,  but' 
lot  UD|>ardanable,  arc  cUrii^t  into  Tartiirus,  but  are  cast  forth  at  thA 
■uil  of  the  year  on  the  shorea  of  the  rivers,  where  they  ?tHnd  cry- 
ng  to  their  victims  U)  let  them  come  out,  and  if  they  previul,  theik 
the;  are  let  out  and  their  eufleritigs  cease ;  if  not.  tbej  are  borae  in 
A  ceaveleaa  whirl  along  the  riverti  of  Tartarun.  The  pure  souls  also 
receire  ihelr  retrard,  and  have  their  abode  in  the  upper  earth,  and 
a  select  ibw  in  still  fmrer  "  niAnsions." 

Socralei  is  not  prepared  to  iasldC  on  the  llteml  accuracy  of  thia 
dMcriplum,  but  he  Is  confident  that  aumelhing  of  the  kind  ia  true. 
Ha  wbo  biw  MUght  aAer  tlie  pleasurea  of  ktiiowled^  and  rejected 
the  pleasures  of  tiie  body,  Iui«  ruoMui  to  tie  of  °oixl  hope  at  the 
approach  of  death,  whom  voice  h  alri'ady  beard  calling  to  him,  and 
will  bo  heani  c^ling  by  all  men. 

The  bour  has  eano  at  which  he  must  drink  the  potion,  and  not. 
much  remains  to  l>e  done.  How  shall  tliey  bury  him?  That  u  a 
quettion  which  he  refuses  lo  entertain,  fur  they  are  not  burying 
ttoi.  but  his  dead  body.  His  Q^endx  had  once  been  sureties  that  be 
voukl  remain,  and  they  shall  now  be  sureties  that  he  bai  run  away. 
Ket  he  would  not  din  without  the  ciuEomary  ceremonies  of  washing 
wd  buriaL  Shall  he  make  a  libation  of  the  poiuou  ?  In  th« 
ipiril  be  will,  but  not  in  the  letter.  Oua  request  he  uiiera  in  the 
■ury  act  of  death,  whiuh  has  been  a  puzzle  lo  after  a;res.  The 
ifuslil  Iw  been  occatuoued  by  the  simplicity  of  his   words,  for  thm. 
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Ir  no  re&aon  to  gupposn  that  thej  have  anj  Udden  i 
With  a  sort  of  irony  he  remcmberB  that  e.  Irifliog  KligiOQi  duty  b 
■lUl  unfulfilled,  jutit  as  above  (60  E)  he  ii  reprciented  m  deairoui 
before  be  depart*  to  make  a  few  versus  in  order  to  satiify  a  icnipla 
about  the  meaning  of  a  dream. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  eoal  has  such  a  j^at 
iatereat  for  all  mankind  that  they  are  apt  to  rebel  ai^njnst  anv  ezam- 
inalioD  ef  the  nature  of  their  belief.  They  do  oot  like  to  si^knowl- 
Bdgo  that  thia,  ae  well  as  the  other  "  eternal  ideas"  of  nan,  hai  a 
bialury  iu  time,  which  may  he  traced  in  Greek  poetry  or  pbiloaophy, 
and  also  ia  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  convert  fueling  into  r«*- 
poning,  and  throw  a  nut-work  of  dialectics  over  that  which  is  really  a 
deeply-rooted  inatinet,  In  the  same  temper  which  Socmtes  reprove* 
tn  himself  (91  B)  they  are  dinposed  to  think  that  even  bod  argumeota 
will  do  no  harm,  for  they  will  die  with  them,  and  while  they  live 
they  will  giun  by  the  delusion.  But  there  is  a  bett4jr  and  higher 
•pint  to  be  gathered  from  the  Phaeilo,  as  well  as  from  the  other 
writings  of  Platfl,  which  aays  that  first  principles  should  be  mo^t 
oonstantly  reviewed  (Phaed.  107  B),  and  that  the  highest  subjects 
demand  of  ua  the  greatest  accuracy  (Rep.  vi.  604  E). 

3.  Modern  philosophy  is  perplexed  at  this  whole  question,  which 
is  sometimes  fairly  given  up  and  handed  over  to  the  realm  of  futh. 
The  perplexity  should  not  bo  forgotten  by  us  when  we  attempt  to 
submit  the  Phaedo  of  Pinto  to  tlie  requu^meat«  of  logic.  For  what 
idea  can  we  form  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  the  body?  Or 
how  can  the  soul  be  united  with  the  boily  and  still  be  independent? 
Is  the  soul  related  to  the  body  as  the  Ideal  to  the  real,  or  as  the 
whole  to  the  parts,  or  ai  the  subject  to  the  object,  or  as  the  cause 
to  the  effect,  or  as  the  end  to  the  means?  Shall  we  say  with 
Aristotle,  that  the  soul  is  ihe  entelechy  or  form  of  an  organited  liv- 
ing boily  ?  or  with  Plato,  that  she  has  a  life  of  her  own  7  Is  the 
Pythagorean  image  of  the  harmony,  or  of  the  monad,  the  truer 
expression  ?  Is  the  soul  nilatod  to  the  body  as  sight  to  the  eye,  or 
as  the  boatmiin  to  his  boat?  (ArisL  de  Anim.  ii.  1,  11,  IS.)  And 
in  another  slate  of  being  ia  the  soul  to  be  uonceived  of  as  vanishing 
into  infinity,  hardly  possessing  an  existence  wUch  she  can  call  aer 
own.  as  in  the  pantheistic  syBt«m  of  SpiDoin  and  others?  oi  as 
an  individual  spirit  informed  vrith  another  body  and  retaining  the 
impress  of  her  foruier  cliaracter?  (Cp.  Gorgias,  fi!4  B,  C.)  Or  is 
the  opposition  of  soul  and  body  a  mere  illusion,  and  the  true  self 
neither  eoul  nor  bodv.  but  the  uoion  of  the  two  in  the  "  I  "  which  i* 
above  them  ?  And  is  death  the  assertion  of  this  Indiviiluality  in  tlie 
higher  nature,  and  the  falling  away  into  nothingness  of  the  lower? 
Or  nre  we  vainly  attempting  to  puss  the  boundaries  of  human 
thought  ?  The  boily  ami  the  soul  se«[n  to  lie  inseparable,  not  only 
In  fact,  but  iu  our  conceptions  of  them  ;  mid  any  pbilosophy  wliicb 
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loo  doflely  unites  Uiem,  o*  too  widely  separates  them,  either  in  this 
life  or  in  another,  cbsturbs  the  balance  of  human  nature.  Neither 
Plato  nor  Kty  other  philosopher  has  perfectly  adjusted  them,  or  been 
perfectly  consistent  with  himself  in  describing  their  relation  to  one 
another. 

8.  Again  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  must  still 
ask  the  question  of  Socrates,  *'  What  is  that  which  we  suppose  to  be 
immortal  ?  "  Is  it  the  personal  and  individual  element  in  us,  or  the 
•piritual  and  ULlversal  ?  Is  it  the  principle  of  knowledge  or  of 
goodness,  or  the  union  of  the  two?  Is  it  the  mere  force  of  lifb 
which  is  determined  to  be,  or  the  consciousness  of  self  which  cannot 
be  got  rid  of,  or  the  fire  of  genius  which  refuses  to  be  extinguished  T 
Or  is  there  a  hidden  being  which  is  allied  to  the  Author  of  all  exist- 
ence, who  is  because  he  is  perfect,  and  to  whom  our  ideas  of  per> 
iiBction  give  us  a  title  to  belong?  Whatever  answer  is  given  hj 
OS  to  these  questions,  there  still  remains  the  necessity  of  allowing 
*he  permanence  of  evil,  if  not  forever,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  the  wicked  '*  may  not  have  too  good  a  bargain."  For  the 
annihilation  of  evil  at  deaths  or  the  eternal  duration  of  it,  seem  to 
involve  equal  difficulties  in  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  Some- 
times we  are  led  by  our  feelings,  rather  than  by  our  reason,  to  think 
of  the  good  and  wise  only  as  existing  in  another  life.  Vfhy  should 
the  mean,  the  weak,  the  idiot,  the  infant,  the  herd  of  men  who  have 
never  in  any  proper  sense  the  use  of  reason,  rvappear  with  blinking 
eyes  in  the  light  of  another  world  ?  But  our  second  thought  is  thii 
the  hope  of  humanity  is  a  common  one,  and  that  all  or  none  have  a 
right  to  immortality.  Reason  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  we 
have  any  greater  claims  than  others,  and  experience  sometimes 
reveals  to  us  unexpected  flashes  of  the  higher  nature  in  those  whom 
we  had  despised.  Such  are  some  of  the  distracting  thoughts  which 
press  upon  us  when  we  attempt  to  assign  any  form  to  our  concep> 
tions  of  a  fiiture  state. 

4.  Again,  ideas  must  be  given  through  something ;  and  we  are 
always  prone  to  argue  about  the  soul  from  analogies  of  outward 
things  which  may  serve  to  embody  our  thoughts,  but  are  also  partly 
delusive.  For  we  cannot  reason  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual, 
or  from  the  outward  to  the  inward.  The  progress  of  physiological 
science,  without  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  great  secret,  has  perhaps 
tended  to  remove  some  erroneous  notions  respecting  the  relations  of 
body  and  mind,  and  in  this  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  ancienU. 
Bat  no  one  imagines  that  any  seed  of  immortality  is  to  be  discerned 
in  our  mortal  frames.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  those  who  have 
thought  most  deeply  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  have  been  con- 
tent to  rest  their  belief  on  the  agreement  of  the  more  enlightened 
part  of  mankind,  and  on  the  inseparable  connection  of  such  a  doc- 
trine  with  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  our  ideas  of  divine  justioe  — 
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kIm>  in  a  leKS  ilL'gTM  od  the  impMBibilily  of  thiAking  oiherwlM  <t 
tlioiie  whom  we  reverence  in  tliii  world.  And  oiUr  i^l  htu  been 
will,  the  figure,  Ihe  analogy,  tie  argumcni,  are  felt  to  be  only 
apprcudmaUons  in  difTerent  forniB  to  the  expression  of  the  cotaraaa 
teoUment  of  the  buraim  heart. 

fi.  The  Fhaedo  of  Plato  may  alto  be  regarded  as  a  dialecticftl 
appraximalioii  to  the  truth  of  immortalitj.  Beginning  io  rajitwy, 
Socmlex,  in  the  iaCermediate  part  of  ihe  Dialogue,  attempts  to 
bring  llie  doctrine  of  a  future  life  into  connection  with  liii  theor7  of 
knowledge.  In  proportion  ai  he  lucceeda  in  this,  the  indiriduiJ 
wemi  to  dleappfoar  in  a  more  genera]  notion  af  the  soul;  the  con- 
templation of  ideas  "  under  the  form  of  elemitjr"  takes  the  place  of 
pa«C  and  future  states  of  existence.  TCa  langua^  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  some  modem  philosophers,  who  speak  of  eternity, 
not  in  the  gcnso  of  perpetual  duration  of  time,  but  ■■  nn  ever-present 
quality  of  ihe  soul.  Yet  nt  the  conclusion  of  the  Diato^e,  having 
"  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  intellectual  world  "  (Rep.  vH,  632  B),  he 
replaces  the  veil  of  mythology,  and  describes  the  soul  and  her  nt- 
lendnnt  genius  in  the  language  of  the  myeterica  or  of  a  disciple  of 
Zoroaster.  Nor  can  wo  furly  demiuid  of  Plato  a  consistcm^y  which 
11  wanting  auiong  ourselves,  who  acknowledge  that  another  world  It 
beyond  the  range  of  human  thought,  and  yet  are  always  seeking  to 
reproaent  the  mansions  of  heaven  or  hell  in  the  colors  of  the  piunter, 
or  in  tlie  descriptions  of  the  poet  or  rhetorician. 

6.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  new  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  but,  Uke  the  unity  of  God,  had  k 
ffanndation  in  the  popular  belief.  The  old  Homeric  notion  of  a  gib- 
bering ghost  flitting  nwny  to  Hade* ;  or  of  a  few  Ulustrinus  heroei 
enjoying  the  Ules  of  the  blest;  or  of  an  existence  divided  between 
the  two;  or  the  Hesiodk,  of  righteous  spirits,  who  become  guardian 
angels,  —  bod  given  place  in  the  mysteries  and  the  Urphic  jioeta  to 
reprewntations,  partly  fanciful,  of  u  future  statu  at  ruwanls  and 
pnnishmunts,  (Lawi,  ix.  870.)  Tlui  reticence  of  the  Greeks  on 
public  occBiions  and  in  some  part  of  their  literature  respecting  thii 
■'  underground  "  religion,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  rooo«ure  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  beliefs.  If  Pericles  in  the  f\ineral  oration  ii  silent  on 
the  consolations  of  immortality,  the  poet  Findar  and  the  tragedians 
on  the  other  hand  constantly  assume  the  continued  existence  of  (he 
dead  in  an  upper  or  under  world.  Darius  and  Laius  are  still  alive ; 
Antigone  will  be  dear  to  her  brethren  after  death ;  the  way  to  the 
palace  of  Cronos  is  found  by  those  who  "have  thrice  departed  from 
evil."  The  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  I*  not  "rounded  "  by  thit  liffc, 
but  is  deeply  aet  in  decrees  offnte  and  mysterious  woiklngi  of  pow- 
er* beneath  the  earth.  In  the  cark^atnre  nf  Aristophanes  there  ti 
«]«o  a  witness  to  the  common  sentiment  The  loaiaa  and  Pyiltago 
M*n  philoMphie*  aroae,  and  some  now  elements  were  added  to  Hm 
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popiilftr  Iwlief.  Tha  individual  murt  End  on  expnnion  as  well  w 
the  world.  Either  tlie  aoal  wa<  tapposed  ta  exist  in  the  rorm  of  a 
trnignet  or  of  a  pxrticlc  of  Gn*,  or  light,  or  air,  or  water ;  or  of  a 
number  or  of  a  harmony  of  Dumber;  or  to  be  or  have,  like  tbe  %\iai, 
k  priiiclpl«  of  motion  (ArisL  de  Aoim.  i.  1,  3,  3).  At  length  Adui- 
i^oTBs,  hanllj  distinguishiDg  between  life  and  mind,  or  between 
mind  human  and  divine,  attained  the  pure  a',  ftraction ;  and  this, 
like  the  other  abstractiona  of  Greek  pbilosophj,  sank  deep  into  tha 
hnnuui  iDteliigence.  The  opposition  of  the  intelligible  and  the  »en- 
iible,  and  of  God  la  the  world,  supplied  an  analogy  which  asttsted 
In  the  Kpmratiao  of  soul  and  body.  If  ideas  were  separable  from 
phenomena,  miod  waa  also  scparnble  from  matter  i  if  the  ideas  were 
eternal,  the  mind  that  coni'oired  them  was  etema!  too.  As  tha 
unity  of  God  was  more  distinctly  acknowledged  the  conception  of 
the  human  soul  became  more  developed.  Tbe  succesfioo,  or  alter- 
naUon  of  life  and  death,  had  occurred  to  Ueraclcitus,  The  Eleatie 
Pannenides  had  stumbled  upon  the  modem  thesis,  that  "  thought 
and  being  are  the  same."  The  eastern  belief  in  tranimigration 
defined  the  wnse  of  individuality  ;  and  some,  like  Empedocles,  fiw- 
eied  that  the  blood  which  they  bad  shed  in  another  state  of  being 
waa  crying  against  them,  and  that  for  thirty  thousand  years  they 
were  to  be  "  fugitives  and  vagabonds  upon  the  earth."  TTie  desire 
rf  recognizing  a  lost  love  or  friend  in  the  world  below  (Thsedo  68) 
Is  a  natural  feeling  which,  in  that  age  as  well  as  in  oytry  other,  haa 
given  distinctness  to  the  hope  of  immortal!^.  Mor  were  ethical 
OQDidderations  wanting,  partly  derived  from  the  necessity  of  punisb- 
ing  the  greater  sort  of  criminals,  whom  no  aven^ng  power  of  thii 
world  could  roach.  The  voice  of  conscience,  too,  was  heard  remind- 
ing the  good  man  that  he  was  not  altogether  Innocent.  (Kep.  L 
S30.}  To  these  Indistinct  tonglngB  and  fears  an  expression  wai 
given  in  the  mysli^ries  and  Orphic  poets  :  a  "heap  of  books  "  (Rep. 
iL  3G4  E),  passing  under  the  names  of  Musaeus  and  Orpheus  is 
Halo's  time,  were  filled  with  notions  of  an  under  world. 

T.  Yet  probably  the  belief  In  the  individuality  of  the  soul  after 
death  had  but  a  feeble  hold  on  the  Greek  mind.  Like  the  person- 
ality of  God,  the  personality  of  man  in  a  future  stale  was  not  in- 
•eparably  bound  up  with  the  reality  of  his  existence.  For  tbe  div 
tinctioD  between  the  personal  and  Impersonal,  and  also  between  tha 
livine  and  human,  was  far  less  marked  to  the  Greek  than  to  our- 
tslvet.  And  as  Plato  readily  passes  from  the  notion  of  the  goiid 
to  that  of  God,  he  also  passes,  almofit  imperceptibly  to  himself  and 
lui  reader,  from  the  fiitm^  life  of  the  indir'dual  soul  to  the  eternal 
being  of  the  absolute  souL  There  bos  been  a  clearer  statement  and 
k  clearer  denial  of  the  belief  in  modem  times  than  Is  found  In  early 
Grvek  philosophy,  and  hence  the  comparativo  silence  on  the  wbola 
nbject  which  is  often  remarked  in  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  in 
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Aristotle.  For  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  fitrther  rotnored  lu  thell 
t(«ctiiQg  About  the  Immortality  of  the  soul  ihuo  they  are  in  Ibeit 
theory  nf  knowledge, 

8.  That  in  aa  ai^tt  when  to;nc  wai  bei^niiing  to  mould  hamait 
thought,  Plato  nhould  have  cast  luj  belief  in  immortality  Into  s 
logii:al  form,  is  not  turpriaing.  And  when  wo  coDBlder  hov  muck 
tliu  (loGtrino  of  ideas  wa-i  also  one  of  words,  we  cannot  woniior  that 
ho  should  have  fatlun  into  verbal  fallacies;  early  lo^ic  is  alwaf* 
oUtnking  thu  Intth  of  the  form  for  the  truth  of  the  matter.  It  ;• 
easy  to  see  that  the  alternation  of  oppoaites  is  not  the  same  oa  the 
generation  of  them  out  of  each  other ;  and  that  the  generation  out 
of  ooch  other,  which  is  die  first  argument  in  the  Phaedo,  '*  at  vari- 
■9CB  with  their  mutual  exclusion  of  each  other,  whether  in  thera- 
aelves  or  in  us,  which  is  the  last  For  even  if  we  admit  the  di»- 
tlnctioa  which  he  draws  nt  p.  103,  between  the  opponitos  and  tha 
things  which  have  the  oppotitea,  still  imlividuals  fkll  under  the 
latter  class ;  and  we  hnve  to  paas  out  of  the  region  of  human  hopes 
tind  fears  to  a  conception  of  nn  abiitract  soul  which  is  the  imperson- 
ation of  the  ideas.  Such  a  conception,  which  in  Plato  himself  is 
but  half  esprossed,  is  unmeaning  to  us,  and  relative  only  to  a  par- 
tiuulnr  stage  in  the  histnry  of  Uiought.  Tbo  doctrine  of  ruminis* 
cence  is  also  a  fragment  of  a  former  worl<l,  which  has  no  place  in 
tile  philosophy  of  modern  timex.  But  Plato  had  the  wcinduri  of  piy- 
choli^  just  opening  to  him,  and  ho  had  not  the  explanation  of  them 
which  is  snpplied  by  the  anaiysb  of  language  and  the  history  of 
the  human  mind.  The  quotion,  "  Whence  come  our  abstract 
ideas  ?  "  he  could  only  answer  by  an  Imaginary  hypothesis.  Nor  it  it 
difficult  to  sen  that  his  crowning  argument  is  purely  verbal,  and  is 
but  tho  exprcauon  of  an  instinctive  confidence  put  into  a  logical 
form :  "  The  soul  is  immortal  because  it  contains  a  principle  of 
Unperlshibleness,"  Nor  docs  ha  himself  seem  at  all  to  be  aware 
that  nothing  is  added  to  human  knowledge  by  his  "  saltt  and  simpio 
Answer,"  that  beauty  is  the  cause  of  the  beautiful ;  anil  that  he  is 
mernly  reasserting  the  Elealiu  Iralng  "  divided  by  the  Pythagorean 
numbers."  against  the  Heracloitoan  doctrine  of  perpetual  generation. 
Hie  answer  Ui  the  "  very  serious  question  "  of  generation  and  destruc- 
tion is  really  thu  denial  of  them.  For  this  he  would  substitute,  as  in 
Vte  Bepublic,  a  system  of  ideas,  tested  not  by  experience,  but  by  their 
consequences,  and  not  explained  by  actual  causes,  but  by  a  higher, 
rliM  ill  more  gonerai  ooUon  :  consistency  with  themselves  is  all  that 
ti  required  of  llicm.      (Rep.  *!.  610  Ibll.,  and   Pboedo,  101  toll.) 

9.  To  deal  fairly  with  such  ailments  they  should  not  only  not  ba 
separated  from  the  a;^e  to  wluch  they  belong,  but  thoy  should  be 
tranalntod  aa  far  as  poaaiblc  into  their  moilorn  equivalants.  "  If  the 
-teas  of  men  are  eternal,  their  souls  are  eternal,  and  if  not  the  idea» 
ttiun  not  the  soul?  "     Such  an   argumaot  atanda   nearly  in  ihe  soom 


I 
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retntion  to  Plalo  and  his  age,  u  the  argutoent  (ram  the  exiiteoM 
of  God  la  iminortalit;  among  ounielTes.  "  If  God  exitta,  tlien  tbo 
■oul  exist*  after  deftth ;  and  if  there  is  no  GM,  there  is  .10  exiEtenea 
of  the  Mul  after  cleath."  For  the  ideai  are  to  his  mind  the  realitj, 
the  tniih,  the  prinvtple  of  permanence,  as  well  as  of  mind  and  order 
in  the  world  When  Siramias  imd  Cebes  any  tliat  they  are  mare 
(trongly  persuaded  of  the  exiatcni^e  of  ideaa  than  they  are  of  the  ina- 
BKirtalily  of  ibe  soul,  they  represent  lairly  enough  the  order  of  thought 
in  Greek  philofophy.  And  «re  niij;ht  aay  in  the  eame  way  that  we  an 
more  certain  of  the  existence  of  God  than  we  are  of  the  tmmortalitjr 
of  the  soul,  and  are  led  by  the  belief  in  the  one  U.  a  belief  in  tta 
other.  The  parallel,  as  Socrates  would  say,  is  not  perfect,  but 
agree*  in  as  far  as  the  mind  in  either  cmb  is  regarded,  as  dependent 
on  something  above  and  beyond  herself!  Kor  need  we  shrink  from 
pressing  the  analogy  one  «(ep  fiirther :  "  We  are  more  certain  of  our 
idea*  af  truth  and  right  than  we  are  of  the  existence  of  God,  and 
are  led  on  in  the  order  of  thought  from  one  to  the  other." 

10.  The  main  ailment  of  the  Fhaedo  is  derived  from  the  eziiU 
enee  of  eternal  ideas  of  which  the  sout  is  a  pailakor ;  the  other 
argoment  of  the  alternation  of  opposites  is  replaced  by  this.  And 
there  have  not  been  wanting  philosophers  of  the  idealist  school  who 
have  imagined  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  Oia  soul  is  a 
theory  of  knowledge  only,  and  that  in  all  that  precedes  Plalo  is  pr»> 
paring  for  this.  Such  a  view  is  far  from  lying  on  the  surface  of 
Ihe  Fhaedo,  and  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Gorgiaa  and  the 
Republic.  Those  who  muntain  it  are  immediately  compelled  to  re- 
3onnce  the  shadow  which  they  have  grasped,  as  a  play  of  wordi 
only.  Bnt  the  truth  is,  that  Plato  in  hii  argument  tin-  the  immortal- 
ily  of  the  soul  has  collected  many  elements  of  proof  or  persuasion, 
ethical  and  mythological  as  well  as  dialectical,  which  are  not  easily 
to  be  reconciled  with  one  another ;  and  be  is  as  much  in  earnest 
about  his  doctriae  of  retribution,  which  is  repeated  in  all  his  mor« 
ethical  writings,  as  about  his  theory  of  knowledge.  And  while  we 
may  fairly  translate  the  <lialectical  into  the  language  of  Hegel,  and 
the  religious  and  mythological  into  the  language  of  Dante  or  Bun- 
yan,  the  ethical  speaks  to  us  still  in  the  same  voice,  reaching  acroaa 
the  ages. 

11.  Two  arguments  of  this  tort  occur  in  the  Fhaedo.  The  first 
may  be  described  as  the  aspiration  of  the  ftoul  after  anotlier  sort  of 
-Ming.  like  the  Oriental  or  Christian  ascetic,  the  philosopher  !■ 
weking  to  withdraw  from  impurities  of  sense,  to  leave  the  world  and 

he  things  of  the  world,  and  to  find  his  higher  self.  Plalo  recop 
Lues  in  these  aspirations  the  foretaste  of  immortality;  as  Butler  and 
Addison  in  modern  limes  have  argued,  the  one  from  the  moral  ten- 
dencies of  mankind,  the  other  from  the  progress  of  the  sout  lowardl 
'botion.     In  using  this  argument  Plato  has  certaiolj  confiised  the 
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■oal  whkh  tiKi  loft  (he  bodf,  with  the  muI  oT  Um  gooA  ud  wte 
(Cp.  Rep.  z.  611  C.)  Such  a  confiMton  wa*  nntnnl,  anil  arow 
portlj  out  of  the  antitbena  of  aoul  and  bo<1y.  The  *ouI  In  her  own 
ewence,  and  the  soul  "  clothed  upon  "  with  virtues  and  gracei,  wct« 
eonly  interchanged  with  one  another,  because  on  a  lubject  which 
paaies  ejcpreiutm  the   dlBtinctioD*  of  Ungunge  can  hanlly  be  main- 

12.  The  other  ethical  proof  of  the  immortaltt}'  of  the  loul  ii  d*- 
ri»«l  from  the  neccsaity  of  retribution.  The  wicked  would  be  too 
well  off  if  their  evil  deeds  came  to  an  end.  It  ia  not  to  be  suppoaed 
thau  an  Ardioeus,  an  Archelaus,  an  lameuias  eould  ever  have  suffered 
the  penalty  of  their  crimea  in  this  world.  The  manner  in  which 
Uiia  rcDribution  ia  accomplished  Plato  represents  uniler  the  figure  of 
mjrthology.  Doubtleis  he  felt  that  it  waa  easier  to  inifiroTe  than 
to  invent,  and  that  in  ruli^on  esperiaUy  the  traditional  fbrni  was 
required  in  onler  to  give  Tcrisimilitudc  to  the  njth.  llie  myth  too 
is  fur  more  protiable  to  that  a(^  than  to  nnra,  and  may  fairly  be  re> 
garded  at  "  one  g;ucsB  among  many  "  about  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
wliich  be  cleverly  aapporta  by  the  indieatioos  of  geology.  Not  that 
he  iuaiats  on  ihu  absolute  truth  of  his  own  particular  notions :  "  no 
man  of  sense  will  be  canridc>nt  of  that;  but  he  will  be  confident  that 
something  of  the  kind  ta  true"  (IH  D).  As  in  other  paaaagei 
(Gorg.  Sa7  A,  Tim.  89  D ;  cp.  Crito  107  B),  he  wins  belief  fi>r  hii 
flctiona  by  the  moderation  of  his  statt>menta  ;  he  does  not,  like  UanW 
or  SwedonhoT^,  allow  himiolf  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  creations. 

The  ENalogue  mnit  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  altuntion.  And 
firat  of  all  we  are  struck  by  the  calmocH  of  the  scene.  Like  the 
apectatora  at  the  time,  we  cannot  pity  Socrates  i  his  mien  and  his 
Uncage  are  so  noble  and  fearloaa.  He  is  the  same  at  he  ever  waa, 
but  milder  and  gentler,  and  he  has  in  no  degree  lost  his  interest  in 
■liiilccticB  i  the  argument  Is  the  greatest  gain  to  him,  and  he  will 
not  forego  the  delight  of  it  in  compliance  with  the  jailer's  intimation 
that  be  (honld  not  heat  blmMlf  with  talking.  Soma  other  traits  of 
his  character  may  be  noted ;  for  example,  the  courteous  manoer  In 
which  be  Inclines  his  head  to  the  last  objector,  or  the  ironical  touch, 
"Me  already,  as  the  tragic  poet  would  say,  the  voice  of  late  calls;  " 
or  the  depreciation  of  the  arguments  with  which  "he  comforted 
-timself  and  them ;  "  or  the  allunon  to  the  poaaibility  of  finding 
anotfaer  teacher  among  barbarous  races  (cp.  Polit.  36S  D) ;  or  the 
mysterious  reference  to  another  scit^nce  (maiheniatics  ?)  of  genera- 
tion and  destruction  for  which  he  is  vainly  feeling.  There  it  do 
change  in  him  ;  only  now  he  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  sacred 
churncicr,  as  the  prophet  or  priest  of  ApaUo  the  God  of  the  festival, 
in  whose  honor  ho  first  of  all  campotea  a  hymn,  and  then  like  tha 
•wan  pours  forth  his  dying  lay.  Perhaps  the  extreme  elevation  of 
6ucrat«B  above  lus  own  Bituatioa,  and  the  ordinary  intereiin  of  lift 
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(coD^HLre  his  jeu  cT  esprit  about  his  burial)  create  in  the  mind  ol 
die  reader  an  impression  stronger  than  could  be  derived  fix>m  argu- 
ments that  such  a  one,  in  his  own  language, has  in  him  "a  principle 
which  does  not  admit  of  death." 

The  other  persons  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  considered  under  two 
keads  :  (1)  private  fiiends ;  (2)  the  respondents  in  the  argument. 

First  there  is  Crito,  who  has  been  already  introduced  to  us  in  the 
Euthydemus  and  the  Crito ;  he  is  the  equal  in  years  of  Socrates, 
and  stands  in  quite  a  different  relation  to  him  from  his  yonnger 
disciples.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world  who  is  rich  and  prosperonf 
(cp.  the  jest  in  the  Euthydemus  804  C),  the  best  friend  of  Socratev, 
who  wants  to  know  his  last  commands,  in  whose  presence  he  talks 
to  his  family,  and  who  performs  the  last  duty  of  closing  his  eyes. 
It  is  observable  tou  that,  as  in  the  Euthydemus,  Crito  shows  no 
aptitude  for  philosophical  discussions.  Nor  among  the  frier^ds  of 
Socrates  must  the  jailer  be  forgotten,  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Flato  in  order  to  show  the  impression  made  by  the 
extraordinary  man  on  the  common.  The  gentle  nature  of  the  man 
is  indicated  by  his  weeping  at  the  announcement  of  his  errand  and 
then  turning  away,  and  also  by  the  words  of  Socrates  to  his  disci* 
pies  :  '*  How  charming  the  man  is  I  since  I  haye  been  in  prison  be 
was  always  coming  to  me,  and  has  been  as  good  as  could  be  to  me." 
We  are  reminded  too  that  he  has  retained  this  gentle  nature  amid 
scenes  of  death  and  violence  by  the  contrasts  which  he  draws  be- 
tween the  behavior  of  Socrates  and  of  others  when  about  to  die. 

Another  person  who  takes  no  part  in  the  philosophical  discussion 
is  the  excitable  Apollodorus,  the  same  who,  in  the  Symposium,  of 
which  he  is  the  narrator,  is  called  *'  the  madman,"  and  who  testifies 
his  grief  by  the  most  violent  emotions.  Fhaedo  is  also  present,  the 
^  beloved  disciple "  as  he  may  be  termed,  who  is  described,  if  not 
*^  leaning  on  his  bosom,"  as  seated  next  to  Socrates,  who  is  playing 
with  his  hair.  Ai  a  particular  point  the  argument  is  described  as 
'ailing  before  the  attack  of  Simmias.  A  sort  of  despair  is  intro- 
duced in  the  minds  of  the  company.  The  effect  of  this  is  height- 
ened by  the  description  of  Fhsedo,  who  has  been  the  eye-witness  of 
the  scene,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  his  Fhliasian  auditors,  who  are 
beginning  to  think  *'that  they  too  can  never  trust  an  argument 
again."  Like  Apollodorus,  Fhsedo  himself  takes  no  part  in  the 
argument.  But  the  calmness  of  his  behavior,  ^  veiling  his  &oe  * 
when  he  can  no  longer  contain  his  tears,  contrasts  with  the  pas- 
sionate cries  of  the  oUier. 

The  two  principal  interlocutors  are  Simmias  and  Cebes,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Fhilolaus  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Hiebes.  ffim- 
mias  IS  described  in  the  Fhasdrus  (242  B)  as  fonder  of  an  argument 
than  any  man  living;  and  Cebes,  although  finally  persuaded  by 
lk>crates,  is  said  to  be  the  most  incredulous  of  human  beings.    Il 
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Ii  Cebes  who  at  tbe  commenccmeDt  of  the  Dinltfjua  ralhen  the  qus» 
tion  «h/  "  »uici<le  ia  unlnwfbl,"  itnd  who  Gmt  supplies  the  <loctrine 
of  rocollection  lu  a  canHrmatioii  of  the  orgumont  of  the  pruuxiBtenc* 
of  liie  soul.  It  Is  Cebes  who  ur^es  that  tlie  precxistenuu  iloo*  not 
necesanrily  involve  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  and  who  bringt 
Ibrwnrd  the  nrgument  of  the  weaver  nnd  his  coilL  To  Simmia*,  on 
the  other  bond,  is  attributed  the  notion  tlint  the  soul  b  n  harmonjr, 
which  is  natursily  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  P/thugoresn  discipls. 
It  is  Simmiiu,  too,  who  first  remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of  bunuu 
koowtedge,  and  ouly  at  lost  concedes  to  the  argument  sucb  ft  qtuli- 
tied  approval  as  Is  consistent  with  the  feebleness  of  tho  bunun  fiw* 
altJos. 

'Iliere  is  no  proof  that  the  converBotioa  was  ever  actually  bold, 
ftnd  the  place  of  the  Dialogue  in  the  scries  is  doubtful.  'Vhe  duo- 
trine  of  ideu  is  certiunly  carried  beyond  tbe  Socntlc  point  cf 
Tiew  ;  in  no  other  of  Ibo  writings  of  Plato  is  the  thuory  of  them  so 
ooRipletely  developed.  Whether  tbe  belief  in  immortality  can  be  ab- 
triliutod  to  Sovnli!!  or  not  is  uncertain  ;  tbe  silence  of  ilie  Memo- 
rabilia, and  of  the  earlier  Uiologuet  of  I'loto,  is  an  argument  to 
the  contrary.  Yut  in  tbe  Oyropoedia  Xonophon  (vlii.  T,  19  fblL) 
has  put  language  into  the  mouth  of  tbe  dying  Cyrus  which  recalls 
the  Pboedo,  and  mny  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  the  teaching 
of  SocrittvR. 

Th«  Fbocdo,  u  has  been  already  intimated,  is  not  one  of  tbo  S(k 
smija  Dialogues  of  Plato ;  nor,  on  tbe  other  band,  can  it  be  ossigne'l 
to  that  latvr  period  of  tliu  PUtonle  writings  at  which  the  ideas  ap- 
pear to  tie  furgutten.  Without  pretending  to  determine  tbe  real  tJma 
af  oomponitioii,  the  Menu,  Eutliypbro,  Apology,  Fhaodo,  SynipoiiDm 
may  bo  oooveniently  read  by  us  in  this  order  m  illustrative  of  tha 
life  of  Socrates.  Another  chain  may  be  formed  of  the  Meno,  Phoedo, 
PhoedruB,  in  wUiub  the  immortality  of  tho  soul  is  conneat«d  viib 
tbe  doctrine  of  iduu.  In  tho  Meno  tbe  tbuory  of  ideas  is  based  oa 
tbe  DDuiunt  belief  in  transmigration,  which  reappears  again  in  the 
PhaddrUB,  as  well  as  in  the  Ropublio  and  Timaeus,  and  in  all  ot 
them  is  connected  with  a  doctrine  of  rotribuLiun,  lu  the  Pbaedrus 
tbe  iuuuortnlity  of  tbu  soul  Is  supposed  t«  rust  on  the  uonceptjon  of 
tbe  soul  as  a  principle  of  muLiun,  whereas  in  tbe  Republic  the  ai^ 
guiuent  turns  on  the  natural  continuance  of  the  soul,  which,  if  not 
destroyed  by  her  own  proper  evil,  can  hardly  be  destroyed  by  any 
other.  The  soul  of  man  in  the  Timaous  (4S  foil.}  is  derived  froo) 
the  Supreme  Creator,  and  either  returns  after  death  to  her  kindred 
■tor,  or  descends  into  the  lower  life  of  an  anlmBil,  The  Apology 
expresses  tbe  same  view  as  tbe  Phaedo,  but  with  less  conGdcnce 
the  probability  of  death  being  n  long  sleep  is  not  excluded.  Tha 
fbeaetetus  also  describes,  in  a  digression,  the  desire  of  the  soiU  t« 
Sy  away  and  be  with  God  —  "  and  to  lly  to  him  is  to  be  like  bim ' 
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(176  B).  Lastly,  the  Sjmposiam  may  be  observed  to  resemble  as 
well  as  to  differ  from  the  Phaedo.  While  the  first  notion  of  im- 
mortality is  only  in  the  way  of  natural  procreation  or  of  posthu- 
mous &me  and  ^lory,  the  higher  vision  of  beauty,  like  the  good  in 
the  Republic,  is  the  vision  of  the  eternal  idea.  So  deeply  rooted 
in  Plato's  mind  is  the  belief  in  immortality ;  so  various  are  the 
fiinns  of  expression  which  he  employs. 

Some  elements  of  the  drama  may  be  noted  in  all  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato.  The  Phaedo  is  the  tragedy  of  which  Socrates  is  the  pro- 
tagonist and  Simmias  and  Cebes  the  secondary  performers.  'So 
Dialogue  has  a  greater  unity  of  subject  and  feeling.  Plato  has  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  the  condition  of  Greek,  or  rather  of  all  art,  whidi 
requires  that  scenes  of  death  and  suffering  should  be  clothed  in 
beauty.  The  gathering  of  the  friends  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Dialogue,  the  dejection  of  the  audience  at  the  temporary  overthrow 
of  the  argument,  the  picture  of  Socrates  playing  with  the  hair  of 
Phaedo,  the  final  scene  in  which  Socrates  alone  retains  his  com- 
posure—  are  masterpieces  of  art  The  choros  at  the  end  mi^fiA 
have  interpreted  the  fteling  of  the  play:  '^  Than  eaa  no  evil 
pea  to  a  good  man  in  Uib  or  deatk." 


-p.  -o 
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PJSBSONS  OF  THB  DIALCGUX. 

fmMMM>o,wkoiithetuuratorof  AromoiDomf^ 

tke  Dialogue  to  SncMXAi. 

EoHXGRATBS  ofPhlha,  Gbbm. 

8OCBATB8.  QUTO. 

AtTBVDAHT  of  THB  PSISOR. 

SoBin :— The  PriBon  of  Socntei. 

PULOB  OF  THB  NaBRATIOV  .' ^  Phlisf. 


Mek,  XXTEBE  you  yoarself,  Phaedo,  in  the  priBon 

f  T      with  Socrates  on  the  day  when  he  drank     57 
the  poison  ? 

Phaedo.  Yes,  Echecrates,  I  was. 

Ech.  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  about  his  death.  What 
did  lie  say  in  his  last  hours  ?  We  were  iufonned  that  he  died 
by  taking  poison,  but  no  one  knew  anything  more ;  for  no  Fhli- 
asian  ever  goes  to  Athens  now,  and  a  long  time  has  elapsed 
since  auy  Athenian  found  his  way  to  Phlius,  and  therefore  we 
had  no  clear  account 

Phaed.  Did  you  not  hear  of  the  proceedings  at  the  jr^ 
trial?  ^ 

Ech.  Yes ;  some  one  told  us  about  the  trial,  and  we  oould 
not  understand  why,  having  been  condemned,  he  was  put  to 
death,  as  appeared,  not  at  the  time,  but  long  afterwards.  What 
WAS  the  reason  of  this  ? 

Phatd,  An  accident,  Echecrates.     The  reason  was  that  the 
•tern  of  the  ship  which  the  Athenians  send  to  Delos  happened 
o  have  been  crowned  on  the  day  before  he  was  tried. 

Ech.  What  is  this  ship  ? 

PhaecL  This  is  the  ship  in  which,  as  the  Athenians  say.  The- 
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■eos  went  to  Crele  when  lie  toolc  wilb  him  thu  fourteen  youths, 
and  nas  ibe  ^vlor  of  them  aiid  of  himself.  And  they  were 
Raid  to  have  vowed  to  Apollo  at  the  liniR,  ihat  if  ihey  were 
leaved  ihey  would  make  a:i  annual  [lilgiiuiage  to  Delos.  Now 
this  custom  still  conlinues,  and  tlie  whule  period  of  ttie  voyage 
lo  and  from  Dclos,  Leginning  wbeu  the  priest  of  Apollo  crowni 
(he  stern  of  the  ship,  is  a  holy  seii-'<on,  daiing  which  tiie  dly  is 
uot  allowed  to  be  polluted  by  public  esecuiions ;  and  oflen, 
when  the  vessel  ie  detairied  by  adverse  winds,  there  may  be  a 
very  coDsiderdblo  deliiy.  As  I  was  saying,  the  ship  was 
crowned  on  the  day  before  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  reaaon 
why  Socrates  lay  in  prison  and  was  uot  put  to  deatb  uutil  long 
kiler  be  vaa  condemned. 

JSc'A.  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  Phaedo  ?  What 
was  said  or  done  ?  And  which  of  his  friends  had  he  witli  him  ? 
Or  were  they  not  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  be  present  ? 
And  did  he  die  alone  ? 

Phaed.  No  ;  there  were  several  of  his  friends  with  him. 

Ech.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  I  wish  that  you  would  tell 
me  whnt  passed,  as  exactly  ns  you  con. 

Pkaed-  I  have  nothing  to  do,  and  will  Iry  to  grntify  your 
wish.  For  to  me  too  there  is  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  have 
Socrales  brought  to  my  recollection ;  whetlier  I  sjieak  myst-lf 
or  h^ar  anoiher  speak  of  him. 

£ch.  You  will  have  listeners  who  are  of  the  same  mind  with 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  be  as  exact  as  yon  can. 

Phaed.  I  remember  the  struiige  feeling  which  came  over  me 
at  being  with  him.  For  t  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was 
present  at  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  therefi>re  I  did  not  |..ty 
him,  Echeorates ;  his  mien  anil  his  language  were  so  noble  and 
fearless  in  the  hour  of  death  that  U>  me  he  appeared  blessed.  I 
llionght  that  in  going  lo  the  other  world  he  could  not  be  with- 
,.  out  a  divine  call,  and  that  he  wonld  be  hiippy,  if  any  man 
ever  was,  when  he  arrived  there  ;  and  therefore  I  did  uot 
pity  him  as  might  seem  natural  at  such  a  lime.  Bnt  neither 
could  I  feel  the  plensure  whieh  I  usually  felt  in  philosophical 
disirourse  (fi>r  phlloHophy  was  the  thi^me  of  which  we  spoke), 
I  was  pleased  Hiid  I  was  also  pained,  because  I  knew  that  ha 
was  soon  to  die,  and  this  strange  miiture  of  feeling  was  shared 
by  us  till ;  we  were  laughing  ntd  wueping  by  turna,  especially 
the  eidtuble  Apollodorus — you  know  the  sort  of  man? 

HA.  Tm. 
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Phaed,  He  was  qoite  overcome ;  and  I  myaeli^  and  all  of  na 
irere  greatly  moved. 

Ech.   Who  were  present  ? 

Phaed,  Of  native  Athenians  there  were,  besides  ApollodoroSi 
Critobnlus  and  his  father  Crito,  Hermogenes,  Epigenes,  Aeschi- 
nes,  and  Autisthenes  ;  likewise  Ctesippus  of  the  dome  of  Paea* 
nia,  Menexenns,  and  some  others ;  but  Plato,  if  I  am  not  mis* 
taken,  was  ilL 

Bch.   Were  there  any  strangers  ? 

Pha^  Tes,  there  were ;  Simmias  the  Theban,  and  CebaSi 
and  Phaedondes ;  Euclid  and  Terpsion,  who  came  from  Me* 
gara. 

Eeh.   And  was  Aristippns  there,  and  Qeombrotoa  ? 

PhcLtd.   No,  they  were  said  to  be  in  Aegina. 

Ech.   Any  one  else  ? 

Phaed.   I  think  that  these  were  about  alL 

Ech.   And  what  was  the  discourse  of  which  you  spoke  ? 

Phaed.  I  will  begin  at  the  banning,  and  endeavor  to  repeat 
the  entire  conversation.  Tou  must  understand  that  we  had 
been  previously  in  the  habit  of  assembling  early  in  the  morning 
at  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  held,  and  which  is  not  fkr 
from  the  prison.  There  we  remained  talking  with  one  another 
until  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors  (for  they  were  not  opened 
very  early),  and  then  went  in  and  generally  passed  the  day 
with  Socrates.  On  the  last  morning  the  meeting  was  earlier 
than  usual ;  this  was  owing  to  our  having  heard  on  the  previous 
evening  that  the  sacred  ship  had  arrived  from  Delos,  and  there- 
fore we  agreed  to  meet  very  early  at  the  accustomed  place.  On 
our  going  to  the  prison,  the  jailer  who  answered  the  door,  In- 
st^ of  admitting  us,  came  out  and  bade  us  wait  and  he  would 
call  us.  ^  For  the  eleven,"  he  said,  ^  are  now  with  Socrates ; 
they  are  taking  off  his  chains,  and  giving  orders  that  he  is  to 
die  to-day."  He  soon  returned  and  said  that  we  might  come 
in.  On  entering  we  found  Socrates  just  released  from  ^ 
chains,  and  Xanthippe,  whom  you  know,  sitting  by  him, 
and  holding  bis  child  in  her  arms.  When  she  saw  us  she  ut- 
tered a  cry  and  said,  as  women  will :  '*  O  Socrates,  this  is  the 
last  time  that  either  you  will  converse  with  your  friends,  Of 
they  with  you."  Socrates  turned  to  Crito  and  said  :  ^  Crito,  let 
M>me  one  take  her  home.'*  Some  of  Crito's  people  accordingly 
ed  her  away,  crying  out  and  beating  herself.  And  when  dit 
was  gone,  Socrates,  sitting  up  on  the  couch,  besan  to  bend  and 

▼OL.  I.  Si 
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rub  hi»  \eg,  BayiDg,  w  be  mbbei] :  How  Bingnlar  is  the  Hung 
ulltid  pleasure,  and  hotr  curinusly  related  to  piun,  which  might 
be  thouglit  to  be  Uie  op|ioi<lto  of  it;  for  ihey  never  come  lo  a 
man  together,  and  yet  he  who  pursues  either  of  Uiem  is  gener- 
itlly  (.-oinpelled  to  bike  tlie  uther.  Tliejr  are  two,  nnd  ye;  Jiej 
grow  together  out  of  oiie  heud  or  atem  ;  and  I  caimot  nelp 
thinking  that  if  Aeaop  had  noticed  them,  he  would  have  made  a 
fable  about  God  tryiug  to  reconcile  their  strife,  Biid  when  he 
could  not,  he  fastened  their  heads  together ;  and  thia  la  the  !«&• 
■on  why  when  one  comes  ihe  oUier  follows,  aa  I  find  in  my  own 
oue  pleasure  eomes  following  after  the  pain  in  my  leg  which 
wag  caused  by  the  chain. 

tTpon  this  Cebes  said :  T  am  very  glad  indeed,  Socrates,  that 
you  mentioned  the  nume  of  Aesop.  For  that  reminds  me  of  a 
question  which  has  been  naked  by  others,  a[id  was  a^keil  of  me 
only  the  day  before  yesienlay  by  Evenua  the  poet,  and  as  he 
will  be  sure  to  aak  again,  you  may  as  well  tell  me  what  I 
■hould  SHy  to  him,  if  you  would  like  him  to  hnve  an  answer. 
He  wanted  to  know  why  you  who  never  before  wrote  n  line  of 
poetry,  now  Uist  you  are  in  prison  are  putting  Aesop  inio  verge, 
and  nlao  imposing  that  hymn  in  honor  of  Apollo- 
Tell  him,  Cebes,  he  replied,  (hut  I  had  no  idea  of  rivaling 
htm  or  his  poems ;  which  is  the  truth,  for  I  knew  that  I  could 
not  do  that.  But  I  wanttd  lo  see  whether  I  could  purge  away 
a  scruple  which  I  felt  about  coriain  dreams.  In  the  course  of 
my  life  I  have  often  had  intimaiionx  in  dreams  ''tliat  I  should 
make  music,"  The  same  dream  came  to  me  soinetimi^s  in  one 
form,  and  someiimea  in  another,  but  always  saying  the  same  or 
nearly  the  same  words :  Make  and  cultivate  inugic,  said  the 
dream.  And  hitherto  I  had  imagined  that  this  was  only  in- 
tended to  exhort  and  encourage  me  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
..  which  has  always  lieen  the  pursuit  of  my  life,  and  is  the 
noblest  and  best  of  music.  The  dream  wa^  bidding  me  do 
what  I  was  already  doing,  in  the  aame  way  that  the  competitor 
in  a  race  is  bidden  by  the  spectators  to  run  when  he  fs  already 
running.  But  I  was  not  certain  of  this,  as  the  dtuiia  might 
have  meant  music  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  and  being 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  the  feaiival  giving  rae  a  icapite,  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  safer  if  I  sntislied  the  acruple,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  dream,  composed  a  few  verses  before  1  de- 
parted. And  first  I  made  a  hymn  in  honor  of  the  god  of  the 
festival,  nnd  then  considering  that  a  poet,  if  he  is  realty  b 
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poet  or  maker,  should  not  only  pat  words  together  bat  make 
stoiiesy  and  as  I  have  no  mventiooyl  took  some  fiibles  of  Aesopi 
which  I  had  ready  at  hand  and  knew,  and  tamed  them  into 
Terse.  Tell  Evenus  this,  and  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer ;  saj 
that  I  would  have  him  oome  after  me  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  and 
not  tarrj;  and  that  to-day  I  am  likely  to  be  going,  for  the 
Athenians  say  that  I  must. 

Simmias  said :  What  a  message  for  such  a  man  I  haviag 
been  a  frequent  companion  of  his  I  should  say  that,  as  far  as 
I  know  him«  he  will  never  take  your  advice  unless  he  is 
obliged. 

Why,  said  Socrates.     Is  not  Evenus  a  philosopher  ? 

I  think  that  he  is,  said  Simmias. 

Then  he,  or  any  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  will 
be  willing  to  die,  though  he  will  not  take  his  own  life,  fior  that 
is  held  not  to  be  right. 

Here  he  changed  his  position,  and  put  his  legs  off  the  couch 
on  to  the  ground,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  conversation  he 
remained  sitting. 

Why  do  yon  say,  inquired  Cebes,  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
take  his  o?m  life,  but  that  the  philosopher  will  be  ready  to  fol- 
low the  dying  ? 

Socrates  replied:  And  have  yon,  Oebes  and  Simmias,  who 
are  acquainted  with  Philolaus,  never  heard  him  speak  of  this  ? 

I  never  understood  him,  Socrates. 

My  words,  too,  are  only  an  echo  ;  but  I  am  very  willing  to 
say  what  I  have  heard :  and  indeed,  as  I  am  going  to  another 
place,  I  ought  to  be  thinking  and  talking  of  the  nature  of  the 
pilgrimage  which  I  am  about  to  make.  What  can  I  do  better 
in  the  interval  between  this  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  ? 

Then  tell  me,  Socrates,  why  is  suicide  held  not  to  be  right  ? 
as  I  have  certainly  heard  Philolaus  affirm  when  he  was  staying 
with  us  at  Thebes ;  and  there  are  others  who  say  the  same, 
although  none  of  them  has  ever  made  me  understand  him.     ^^ 

But  do  your  best,  replied  Socrates,  and  the  day  may 
eome  when  you  will  understand.  I  suppose  that  you  wonder 
why,  as  most  things  which  are  evil  may  be  accidentally  good, 
this  is  to  be  the  only  exception  (for  may  not  death,  too,  be 
better  than  life  in  some  cases  ?),  and  why,  when  a  man  is  better 
iead,  he  is  not  permitted  to  be  his  own  benefiMtor,  but  must 
wait  for  the  hand  of  another. 

By  Jupiter  I  yes,  indeed,  said  Cebes  laughing,  and  speaking 
m  his  native  Doric. 
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I  aJuit  tliQ  agipeai-auce  of  inconsis (01117,  replied  Sooatet 
but  there  m»y  not  be  any  real  iuconibteucy  after  all  in  thiti 
There  is  a  doctrino  uttered  in  secret  ihat  man  ii  a  priioDW 
who  liiu  no  right  lo  open  the  door  of  bis  prison  and  run  kwaj 
this  is  a  great  rayslerj  which  I  do  not  quite  undentand.  Y«t 
1  too  boliove  that  the  gods  are  our  guardians,  and  that  wa  ara 
■  poMeisinn  of  theirs-     Do  you  not  agree  ? 

Yei,  I  figree  to  thai,  said  Cebes. 

And  ir  one  of  your  own  possesstona,  an  ox  or  an  aaa,  for 
example,  look  the  liberty  of  putting  himself  out  of  tbe  way 
when  you  hnd  given  no  intJaiaiion  of  your  wish  that  h«  ahoiild 
die,  would  yon  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  would  yon  not  pun- 
ish bim  i/  you  could  ? 

Certuiuly,  replied  Cebea. 

Then  there  may  be  reason  in  saying  that  a  man  should  wait, 
and  not  take  his  own  life  until  God  summons  bim,  as  be  la  now 


mug  me. 

Yes,  Socmtas,  said  Cebes,  tliere  is  surely  resson  in  that. 
Aud  yet  how  oiin  you  reconcile  this  seemingly  true  belief  that 
God  is  our  guiirdian  and  we  his  po4ie«sioQi,  with  that  willing- 
ness to  die  wbicli  we  were  attributing  to  the  philosopher? 
That  the  wisest  of  men  should  be  willing  lo  leave  this  serrioQ 
in  which  they  are  ruled  by  the  gods  who  aru  the  best  of  rulers, 
is  not  reasonable,  for  surely  uo  wise  man  thinks  tliat  wheu  set 
at  liberty  be  cun  take  Iwtlor  care  of  himself  than  the  gods  (ak« 
of  him.  A  fool  may  perhaps  think  Ibis  —  he  may  argue  that 
he  hnd  better  run  away  from  his  master,  not  considering  that 
his  duty  is  to  remain  to  the  end.  and  not  lo  run  away  from  the 
good,  anil  that  there  is  no  sense  in  bis  running  away.  Bui  lbs 
wise  man  will  want  to  be  ever  with  liim  who  is  belter  than 
bim»eir.  Now  this,  Socrates,  is  the  reverse  of  what  was  juat 
now  said ;  for  upon  this  view  the  wise  man  should  sorrow  and 
the  fool  rcjoioe  at  passing  out  of  life. 

^o  The  enrneatness  of   Cebea  seemed  to  please  Socratca. 

Here,  said  he,  lurning  to  us,  is  a  man  who  is  always  in- 
quiring, and  is  not  to  be  convinced  all  in  a  moment,  nor  by 
every  argument. 

And  in  this  cise,  added  Simmias,  his  objection  does  appear 
to  me  to  hiive  some  force.  For  what  am  be  tbe  meaning  of  a 
truly  wise  man  wanting  to  fly  away  and  li;{h<ly  leave  a  master 
who  is  belter  thnu  himself.  And  I  ratlier  imagine  that  Cebea 
^  referring  lo  you;  be  thinks  that  you  are  too  ready  to  lea*a 
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tsMf  iKod  too  ready  to  leave  the  gods  who,  as  70Q  acknowledge^ 
are  our  good  ralers. 

Yes,  replied  Socrates;  there  is  reason  in  that  And  tliis 
indictment  70U  think  that  I  ought  to  answer  as  if  I  were  io 
court? 

That  is  what  we  should  like,  said  Simmias. 

Then  I  must  try  to  make  a  hotter  impression  upon  yon  than 
I  did  when  defending  myself  before  the  judges.  For  I  am 
quite  ready  to  acknowledge,  Simmias  and  Gebes,  that  I  ouglil 
to  be  grieved  at  death,  if  I  were  not  persuaded  that  I  am  going 
to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good  (of  this  I  am  as  certain  as 
I  can  be  of  anything  of  the  sort),  and  to  men  departed  (though 
I  am  not  so  certain  of  this)  who  are  better  than  those  whom  I 
leave  behind ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  grieve  as  I  might  have 
done,  for  I  have  good  hope  that  there  is  yet  something  remain- 
ing for  the  dead,  and  as  has  been  said  of  old,  some  fiyr  better 
thing  for  the  good  than  for  the  evil. 

But  do  you  mean  to  take  away  your  thoughts  with  you, 
Socrates,  said  Simmias  ?  Will  you  not  communicate  them  to 
us  ?  —  the  benefit  is  one  in  which  we  too  may  hope  to  share. 
Moreover,  if  you  succeed  in  convincing  us,  that  will  be  an 
answer  to  the  charge  against  yonrsel£ 

I  will  do  my  best,  replied  Socrates.  But  you  must  first  let 
me  hear  what  Crito  wants ;  he  was  going  to  say  something  to 
me. 

Only  this,  Socrates,  replied  Crito :  the  attendant  who  is  to 
give  you  the  poison  has  been  telling  me  that  yon  are  not  to 
talk  much,  and  he  wants  me  to  let  you  know  this ;  for  that  by 
talking,  heat  is  increased,  and  this  interferes  with  the  action  of 
the  poi.<(on  ;  those  who  excite  themselves  are  sometimes  obliged 
"/>  drink  the  poison  two  or  three  times. 

Then,  said  Socrates,  let  him  mind  his  business  and  be  pre- 
pared to  give  the  poison  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary ;  that 
's  all. 

I  was  almost  certain  that  you  would  say  that,  replied  Crito ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  him. 

Never  mind  him,  he  said. 

And  now  I  will  make  answer  to  you,  O  my  judges,  and  show 
that  he  who  has  lived  as  a  true  philosopher  has  reason  to  be  of 
good  cheer  when  he  is  about  to  die,  and  that  after  death     ^ 
he  may  hope  to  receive  the  greatest  good  in  the   other 
world     And  how  this  may  be,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  I  will  eo 
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daav^rf*  to  explaio.  For  I  deem  that  the  true  disciple  of  pU 
kMophy  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  bj  other  men ;  thej  da 
not  perceive  that  he  is  ever  pursuing  death  and  dying  ;  and  if 
tliis  is  true,  why,  having  had  the  desire  of  death  all  his  liUs 
long,  should  he  repine  at  the  arrival  of  that  which  he  has  been 
always  pursuing  and  desiring  ? 

Simmias  laughed  and  said :  Though  not  in  a  laughing  humor, 
I  swear  that  I  cannot  help  laughing,  when  I  think  what  the 
wicked  world  will  say  when  they  hear  this.  They  will  say 
(hat  this  is  very  true,  and  our  people  at  home  will  agree  with 
them  in  saying  that  the  life  which  philosophers  desire  is  truly 
death,  and  that  they  have  found  them  out  to  be  deserving  of 
the  death  which  they  desire. 

And  they  are  right,  Simmias,  in  saying  this,  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  words  ^  They  have  found  them  out , "  for  they  ha>i» 
not  found  out  what  is  the  nature  of  this  death  which  the  troe 
philosopher  desires,  or  how  he  deserves  or  desires  death.  Bol 
let  us  leave  them  and  have  a  word  with  ourselves :  Do  we  bt» 
lieve  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death  ? 

To  be  sure,  replied  Simmias. 

And  is  this  anything  but  the  separation  of  soul  and  body? 
And  being  dead  is  the  attainment  of  this  separation  when  tl^ 
soul  exists  in  herself,  and  is  parted  from  the  body  and  the  bod? 
is  parted  from  the  soul  —  that  is  death  ? 

Exactly :  that  and  nothing  else,  he  replied. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  another  question,  my  friend,  aboDt 
which  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion,  and  the  answer  to 
which  will  probably  throw  light  on  our  present  inquiry:  I>9 
you  think  that  the  philosopher  ought  to  care  about  the  pleas- 
ures —  if  they  are  to  be  called  pleasures  —  of  eating  and  drinli> 
ing? 

Certainly  not,  answered  Simmias. 

And  what  do  you  say  of  the  pleasures  of  love  -—  should  V 
oare  about  them? 

By  no  means. 

And  will  he  think  much  of  the  other  ways  of  indulging  th^ 
body,  for  example,  the  acquisition  of  costly  raiment,  or  sandals, 
or  other  adornments  of  the  body  ?  Instead  of  caring  abou\ 
them,  does  he  not  rather  despise  anything  more  than  natun> 
needs  ?     What  do  you  say  r 

I  should  say  that  the  true  philosopher  would  despise  them. 

Would  you  not  say  that  he  is  entirely  amcemed  with  tl-^ 
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•oqI  and  not  with  the  body  ?     He  would  Hke,  as  fiur  m  he  caii| 
to  be  quit  of  the  body  and  turn  to  the  souL 

That  is  true. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  philosophers,  above  all  other  meoi 
may  be  observed  in  every  sort  of  way  to  dissever  the  son!  bom 
the  body. 

That  is  true.  ^ 

Whereas,  Simmias,  the  rest  of  the  world  are  cf  opinion 
that  a  life  which  has  no  bodily  pleasures  and  no  part  in  them  ia 
not  worth  having ;  but  that  he  who  thinks  nothing  of  bodily 
pleasures  is  almost  as  though  he  were  dead. 

That  is  quite  true. 

What  again  shall  we  say  of  the  actual  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge ?  —  b  the  body,  if  invited  to  share  in  the  inquiry,  a  hin- 
derer  or  a  helper  ?  I  mean  to  say,  have  sight  and  hearing  any 
truth  in  them  ?  Are  they  not,  as  the  poets  are  always  telling 
«8,  inaccurate  witnesses  ?  and  yet,  if  even  they  are  inaccurate 
and  indistinct,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  other  senses  ?  ^for  yon 
will  allow  that  they  are  the  best  of  them  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

Then  when  does  the  soul  attain  truth  ?  —  for  in  attempting 
to  consider  anything  in  company  with  the  body  she  is  obviously 
deceived. 

Tes,  that  is  true. 

Then  must  not  existence  be  revealed  to  her  in  thought,  if  at 
aU? 

Yes. 

And  thought  is  best  when  the  mind  is  gathered  into  herseli 
and  none  of  these  things  trouble  her  —  neither  sounds  nor  sights 
nor  pain  nor  any  pleasure,  —  when  she  has  as  little  as  possible 
to  do  with  the  body,  and  has  no  bodily  sense  or  feeling,  but  is 
aspiring  after  being  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  in  this  the  philosopher  dishonors  the  body ;  his  soul 
runs  away  from  the  body  and  desires  to  be  alone  and  by  her^ 
self? 

That  is  true. 

Well,  but  there  is  another  thing,  Simmias:  Is  there  or  is 
there  not  an  absolute  justice  ? 

Assuredly  there  is. 

And  an  absolute  beauty  and  absolute  good  ? 

Of  course. 


■%#     %M«VW*«\«W     VA 


Certainlj. 

And  he  attains  to  the  knowlc 
piiritj  who  goes  to  each  of  thei 
allowing  when  in  the  act  of  t 
dnetion  of  sight  or  any  othei 
ion,  bat  with  the  verj  light  of  th 
trates  into  the  yery  light  of  tratl 
Ikr  as  he  can,  of  eyes  and  ears  anc 
conceives  of  only  as  a  disturbing 
from  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  not  this  the  sort  of  man  who, 
attain  the  knowledge  of  existence  1 

There  is  admirable  truth  in  thai 

And  when  they  consider  all  thi 
make  a  reflection,  of  which  they  ¥ 
sach  words  as  these :  We  have  fo 
speculation  which  seems  to  bring  i 
conclusion,  that  while  we  are  in  th 
mingled  with  this  mass  of  evil,  ou 
and  oar  desire  b  of  the  truth.  Fo 
lest  trouble  to  us  by  reason  of  the 
and  also  is  liable  to  diseases  whic 
the  search  after  truth :  and  by  fill 
lasts,  and  fears,  and  fancies,  and  i( 
prevents  our  ever  having,  as  peopl 
For  whence  come  wars,  and  fightin 
'  from  the  bodv  and  the  Inntj*  nf  tha 
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and  ftMur  into  tlie  oonne  of  apeoolation.  and  ainden  ob  from 
Beeing  the  truth ;  and  all  experience  shows  that  if  we  would 
have  pure  knowledge  of  anything  we  must  be  quit  of  the  body, 
and  the  soul  in  herself  must  behold  all  things  in  themselves : 
then  I  suppose  that  we  shall  attain  that  which  we  desire,  and 
of  which  we  say  that  we  are  lovers,  and  that  is  wisdom ;  not 
while  we  live,  but  after  death,  as  the  argument  shows ;  for  if 
while  in  company  with  the  body,  the  soul  cannot  have  pore 
knowledge,  one  of  two  things  seems  to  follow — either  knowl- 
edge is  not  to  be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  after  death.  ^. 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  soul  will  be  in  herself 
alone  and  without  the  body.  In  this  present  life,  I  reckon  that 
we  make  the  nearest  approach  to  knowledge  when  we  have  the 
least  possible  concern  or  interest  in  the  body,  and  are  not  satu- 
rated with  the  bodily  nature,  but  remain  pure  until  the  hour 
when  Grod  himself  is  pleased  to  release  us.  And  then  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  body  will  be  cleared  away  and  we  shall  be  pure 
and  hold  converse  with  other  pure  souls,  and  know  of  ourselves 
the  dear  light  everywhere ;  and  this  is  surely  the  light  of  truth. 
For  no  impure  thing  b  allowed  to  approach  the  pure.  These 
are  the  sort  of  words,  Simmias,  which  the  true  lovers  of  wis- 
dom cannot  help  saying  to  one  another,  and  thinking.  Yoti 
will  agree  with  me  in  that  ? 

Certainly,  Socrates. 

But  if  this  is  true,  O  my  friend,  then  there  is  great  hope  that, 
going  whither  I  go,  I  shall  there  be  satisfied  with  that  which 
has  been  the  chief  concern  of  you  and  me  in  our  past  lives. 
And  now  that  the  hour  of  departure  is  appointed  to  me,  this  is 
the  hope  with  which  I  depart,  and  not  I  only,  but  every  man 
who  believes  that  he  has  his  mind  purified. 

Certainly,  replied  Simmias. 

And  what  is  purification  but  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
the  body,  as  I  was  saying  before ;  the  habit  of  the  soul  gather- 
ing and  collecting  herself  into  herself,  out  of  all  the  courses  of 
Uie  body ;  the  dwelling  in  her  own  place  alone,  as  in  another 
life,  so  also  in  this,  as  &r  as  she  can ;  the  release  of  the  soul 
firom  the  cliains  of  the  body  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  what  is  that  which  is  termed  death,  but  this  very  lepam* 
lion  and  release  of  the  soul  from  the  body  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  the  true  philosophers  and  they  only,  stody  and  aro 


t'l  reldaao  the  ionl.  Is  not  tlie  Repnration  and  relesM  of  th«  Mvl 
ftom  the  bo<ly  their  especial  study  ? 

That  U  true. 

And  as  I  was  saying  at  first,  there  would  be  a  ridiculous  con 
tmiliction  in  iDeo  studying  to  live  at  no-irlj  ■>  they  wa  in  a  •tola 
of  denth,  and  yet  repining  when  death  comes. 

Certainly. 

Then  Simroias,  as  the  true  philosophers  are  OTer  itiMljiug 
death,  to  them,  of  atl  men,  dentli  U  the  least  terrible.  Look  at 
the  matter  in  this  way:  hoiv  iiiouMsistenl  of  thuin  to  have  been 
alnayn  enemies  of  the  boriy,  aixt  wanting  to  have  the  soul  alone, 
uid  when  this  ia  granted  to  them,  to  bo  tretnbling  and  repining  ; 
insti'ad  of  rejoicing  at  their  departing  to  that  place  where,  whoD 
^  they  arrive,  they  hope  to  gitin  that  which  io  life  they  loved 
(uud  this  WAH  window),  tind  at  the  same  time  to  be  rid  of 
the  oimpaiiy  of  their  enemy.  Many  a  man  has  been  willing  to 
go  to  the  world  below  in  the  hope  of  seeing  there  an  earthly  Ioto, 
or  wile,  or  son,  and  conversing  with  them.  And  will  he  who  is 
a  true  lover  of  wiMliim,  and  in  iiersiiaded  in  like  manner  that 
otdy  in  >he  world  below  he  can  worthily  enjoy  her,  still  repin« 
at  death?  Will  be  not  depart  with  joy?  Surely,  he  will,  my 
^end,  if  be  be  n  true  philosopher.  For  ho  will  have  a  firm 
conviction  that  there  Duly,  and  nowhere  else,  he  cuu  find  wisdom 
in  her  purity.  And  if  this  be  true,  be  would  be  very  absurd,  aa 
I  was  saying,  if  he  were  to  fear  death. 

He  woidil  indeed,  replied  Simmias. 

And  when  you  see  a  mnn  who  is  repining  at  the  approach  of 
death,  ia  not  his  reluctance  a  sudicieut  proof  thut  he  is  not  a  lover 
of  wisdom,  but  a  lover  of  the  body,  and  probably  at  the  sttma 
time  a  lover  of  cither  money  or  power,  or  both  ? 

That  is  very  true,  he  replied. 

There  is  a  virtue,  Simmiaa,  which  is  named  courage.  Is  not 
thaf  a  spedal  attribute  of  the  philosopher? 

CertJiinly. 

Again,  there  is  temperance.  It  not  the  calm,  and  onnlrot, 
tiad  diadaiu  of  the  possious  which  even  the  many  call  temper- 
ance, a  i|3iitity  belonging  0[i1y  to  those  who  despise  the  body. 
Mid  live  in  philosophy  ? 

That  is  not  to  be  denied. 

For  the  courage  and  temperance  of  other  men,  if  yon  will 
Doni^ider  them,  aio  really  a  contradiction. 

How  ii  that  Socrates  P 
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Well,  he  said,  you  are  aware  that  death  it  regarded  bj 
«  ^neral  as  a  great  evil. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  do  not  oourageous  men  endoie  death  becaiue  thej  are 
afraid  of  yet  greater  evils  ? 

That  is  true. 

Then  all  but  the  philosophers  are  courageous  onlj  from  fear, 
and  because  they  are  afraid;  and  yet  that  a  man  should  be 
coarageous  from  fear,  and  because  he  is  a  coward,  is  surelj  a 
itrange  thing. 

Very  true. 

And  are  not  the  temperate  exactly  in  the  same  case  ?  They 
are  temperate  because  they  are  intemperate,  —  which  may 
seem  to  be  a  contradiction,  but  is  nevertheless  the  sort  of  thing 
which  happens  with  this  foolish  temperance.  For  there  are 
pleasures  which  they  must  have,  and  are  afraid  of  losing ;  and 
therefore  they  abstain  from  one  class  of  pleasures  because  they 
are  overcome  by  another :  and  whereas  intemperance  is  defined 
as  **  beinp;  under  the  dominion  of  pleasure,"  they  overcome  *q 
only  because  they  are  overcome  by  pleasure.  And  that 
is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  they  are  temperate  through  in- 
temperance. 

That  appears  to  be  true. 

Tet  the  exchange  of  t)ne  fear  or  pleasure  or  pain  for  another 
fe&r  or  pleasure  or  pain,  which  are  measured  like  coins,  the 
greater  with  the  less,  is  not  the  exchange  of  virtue.  O  my 
dear  Simmias,  is  there  not  one  true  coin  for  which  all  things 
ought  to  exchange  ?  —  and  that  is  wisdom ;  and  only  in  ex- 
change for  this,  and  in  company  with  this,  is  anything  truly 
bought  or  sold,  whether  courage  or  temperance  or  justice.  And 
is  not  all  crue  virtue  the  companion  of  wisdom,  no  matter  what 
fears  or  pleasures  or  other  similar  goods  or  evils  may  or  ma}* 
not  attend  her?  But  the  virtue  which  is  made  up  of  these 
goods,  when  they  are  severed  from  wisdom  and  exchanged  with 
one  another,  is  a  shadow  of  virtue  only,  nor  is  there  any  free- 
dom or  health  or  truth  in  her ;  but  in  the  true  exchange  there 
is  a  purging  away  of  all  these  things,  and  temperance,  and  jus- 
tice, and  courage;  and  wisdom  herself,  are  a  purgation  of  theoL 
And  I  conceive  that  the  founders  of  the  mysteries  had  a  real 
meaning  and  were  not  mere  triflers  when  they  intimated  in  a 
figure  long  a^^o  that  he  who  passed  unsanctified  and  uninitiated 
into  the  world  below  will  live  in  a  slough,  but  that  he  who  ai- 
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rivea  lliere  ftfl«r  ini^ntioD  aud  puriflcatioii  will  dwell  nitli  dw 
gods.  For  "  many,"  as  tboy  say  \a  the  myaterie-i,  ■<  ore  tba 
thyrBUB-bearers,  but  few  arfl  the  rayBLica,"  —  meaNtiig,  h»  I  iu- 
terpret  the  words,  llie  Irue  pliilo»ophers.  la  the  Dumber  of 
nhom  I  have  been  seeking,  according  to  my  ability,  to  find  ■ 
plaoe  during  my  whole  life  j  whether  I  have  Boughl  in  a  right 
irny  or  dou  and  whether  I  have  sucoouded  ur  not.  I  shall  tmly 
know  in  n  little  while,  if  Gwl  will,  when  I  myself  iirrtTe  in  tho 
other  world  :  tliat  is  my  belief.  And  now  Simmias  and  Celm, 
I  have  answered  thoso  who  charge  mo  with  not  grieving  or  re- 
pining at  parting  from  you  anii  my  mnslers  in  this  world;  ftni] 
I  am  right  in  not  repiutiig,  for  I  holieve  that  I  shall  find  other 
masters  aud  frienda  who  are  us  good  in  the  world  ImIow.  But 
men  cannot  reueive  this,  aud  1  shall  be  gind  if  uiy  worda 
have  any  more  succeits  with  you  than  with  the  judges  of  Alh»- 
nians. 

Cebea  aUBWcred :  I  ngree,  Socra'es,  in  the  greater  part  of 
_.  what  you  say.  But  in  what  relates  tt)  the  soul,  men  are 
apt  to  be  incredulous ;  tliey  fear  that  wbeu  she  leaves  iha 
body  her  pbce  miiy  \i&  nowhere,  and  thai  on  the  very  day  of 
death  she  may  be  destroyed  ami  perisli,  —  immediately  on  tur 
release  from  the  body.  issuiMg  forth  like  smoke  or  air  and  vaa- 
Ishing  away  into  nothingnesx.  For  if  she  couhl  only  hold  to- 
gether and  be  herself  afler  she  wax  released  from  the  evili  of 
the  body,  there  would  be  good  reason  to  hope,  Soerates,  that 
what  you  say  is  true.  But  much  persuasion  aud  many  argu> 
nentA  are  required  in  order  to  prove  that  when  tlie  mau  is  dead 
the  soul  yet  exists,  aud  hus  any  force  or  iutelligenoe. 

True,  Cebes,  said  Socrates ;  and  shall  I  suggest  that  we  talk 
•  little  of  the  probabiliTics  of  these  things? 

I  nm  sure,  saiil  CeheB,  that  I  should  greatly  like  to  know 
yonr  opinion  about  ihera. 

I  reckon,  said  Socrates,  that  no  one  who  heard  me  now,  not 
even  if  he  were  one  of  my  old  enemies,  the  comic  poeb',  conid 
WicuKe  me  of  idle  talking  about  matters  in  which  I  have  no 
ooncem.     Let  us  then,  if  you  please,  proceed  with  (he  inquiry. 

Whether  the  souls  of  men  after  death  are  or  are  not  in  the 
world  below,  is  a  question  which  may  be  argued  iu  this  manner. 
The  ancient  d'Wlricie  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  affirmi 
that  they  go  frum  hence  into  the  oilier  world,  and  return  hither, 
and  are  born  from  the  dead.  Now  if  this  be  true,  and  the  liv- 
ing come  from  the  dead,  then  oar  souls  must  be  in  the  other 
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world,  for  if  not,  how  could  thej  be  bom  again  ?  And  thia 
would  be  conclasive,  if  there  were  any  real  evidence  that  the 
living  are  onlj  born  from  the  dead ;  but  if  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this,  then  other  arguments  will  have  to  be  adduced. 

That  is  very  true,  replied  Cebes. 

Then  let  us  consider  this  question,  not  in  relation  to  maa 
only,  but  in  relation  to  animals  generally,  and  to  plants,  and 
to  everything  of  which  there  is  generation,  and  the  proof  will 
be  easier.  Are  not  all  things  which  have  opposites  generated 
out  of  their  opposites  ?  I  mean  such  things  as  good  and  evil, 
just  and  unjust  —  and  there  are  innumerable  other  opposites 
which  are  generated  out  of  opposites.  And  I  want  to  show  that 
this  holds  universally  of  all  opposites ;  I  mean  to  say,  for  exam- 
pie,  that  anything  which  becomes  greater  must  become  greater 
after  being  less. 

True. 

And  that  which  becomes  less  must  have  been  once  -| 
greater  and  then  become  less. 

Yes. 

And  the  weaker  is  generated  from  the  stronger,  and  tlie 
•wifter  from  the  slower. 

Very  true. 

And  the  worse  is  from  the  better,  and  the  more  jost  is  from 
the  more  unjust? 

Of  course. 

And  is  this  true  of  all  opposites  ?  and  are  we  conyinced  that 
all  of  them  are  generated  out  of  opposites  ? 

Yes. 

And  in  this  universal  opposition  of  all  things,  are  there  not 
also  two  intermediate  processes  which  are  ever  going  on,  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  back  again  ;  where  there  is  a  greater  and 
a  less  there  is  also  an  intermediate  process  of  increase  and  di- 
minution, and  that  which  grows  is  said  to  wax,  and  that  whidi 
decays  to  wane  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  there  are  many  other  processes,  such  as  division  and 
composition,  cooling  and  heating,  which  equally  involve  a  pas- 
sage into  and  out  of  one  another.  And  this  holds  of  all  oppo- 
sites, even  though  not  always  expressed  in  words  —  they  are 
generated  out  of  one  another,  and  there  is  a  passing  or  prooesa 
from  one  to  the  other  of  them  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 
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Well,  uid  !■  th«re  Dot  u  oppodto  of  life,  m  ileep  !•  the  of  ■ 
pOfite  of  waking  ? 

True,  he  uid. 

And  whftt  U  dut  ? 

Death,  ha  answered. 

Aud  these  then  are  generated,  if  tbej  an  oppodtet,  the  <!■■ 
frmi  the  other,  and  have  there  tfaor  two  iDtarmediata  prooa—i 
•Uo? 

Of  course. 

Now,  said  Socrates,  I  will  analyze  one  of  the  two  pairs  ut 
oppositea  which  I  have  mentioned  to  700,  and  also  its  intenii»> 
diate  prooesses,  and  jon  shall  analyie  the  other  to  me.  Hie 
state  of  sleep  is  opposed  to  the  state  of  waking,  and  oat  of  sleep- 
lag  waking  is  generated,  and  ont  of  waking,  sleeping ;  and  tho 
process  of  generadon  is  in  the  one  case  fiilling  asleep,  and  ia 
the  other  waking  np.     Are  yon  agreed  about  that  7 

Qoite  agreed. 

Then,  suppose  that  you  analyse  life  and  death  to  me  in  th* 
same  manner.     Is  not  death  opposed  to  life  ? 

Yes. 

And  they  are  generated  one  from  the  other  ? 

Yes. 

What  is  generated  from  life  ? 

Death. 

And  what  from  death  ? 

I  can  only  say  in  answer  —  life. 

Then  the  living,  whether  things  or  persons,  Cebes,  are  gen^ 
rated  from  the  dead  ? 

Hbal  is  clear,  he  replied. 

Then  the  inference  is  that  our  souls  are  in  the  world  below  t 

That  is  true. 

And  one  of  the  two  prooeases  or  generations  is  viublo  —  fbr 
•nrely  the  act  of  dying  is  visible  P 

Surely,  he  said. 

And  may  not  the  other  be  inferred  as  the  complement  of  n^ 
tare,  who  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  go  on  one  leg  only  ?  And 
if  not,  a  corresponding  prooesa  of  generation  in  death  most  als» 
ba  assigned  to  her  ? 

Certunly,  he  replied. 

And  what  is  that  prooeaa  ? 

Revival. 
_.         And  rovivol,  if  there  be  such  a  things  'jt  Ibe  birth  of  tha 
dead  into  the  vrorld  of  the  living  ? 
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(|aite  true. 

Then  here  is  a  new  way  in  which  we  arriye  at  the  infiwenos 
Ihat  the  liviDg  come  from  the  dead,  just  as  the  dead  come  from 
the  living ;  and  if  this  is  trne,  then  the  souls  of  the  dead  most 
be  in  some  place  oat  of  which  they  come  again*  And  this»  as 
I  think,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved. 

Tes,  Socrates,  he  said ;  all  Uiis  seems  to  flow  necessarily  oal 
of  onr  previoos  admissions. 

And  that  these  admissions  were  not  unfair,  CSebeSf  he  said^ 
wmj  be  shown,  as  I  think,  in  this  way  :  If  generation  were  in 
m  straight  line  only,  and  there  were  no  compensation  or  drde 
in  nature,  no  turn  or  return  into  one  another,  then  you  know 
that  all  things  would  at  last  have  the  same  form  and  pass  into 
the  same  state,  and  there  would  be  no  more  generation  of  them. 

What  do  you  mean  ?  he  said. 

A  simple  thing  enough,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  the  case 
of  sleep,  he  replied.  You  know  that  if  there  were  uo  compen- 
sation of  sleeping  and  waking,  the  story  of  the  sleeping  £ndy- 
mien  would  in  the  end  have  no  meaning,  because  all  other 
things  would  be  asleep  too,  and  he  would  not  be  thought  oH 
Or  if  there  were  composition  only,  and  no  division  of  substanoet, 
then  the  chaos  of  Anaxagoras  would  come  again.  And  in  like 
manner,  my  dear  Cebes,  if  all  things  which  partook  of  life  were 
to  die,  and  after  they  were  dead  remained  in  the  form  of  death, 
and  did  not  come  to  life  again,  all  would  at  last  die,  and  nothing 
would  be  alive  —  how  could  this  be  otherwise  ?  For  if  the  liv- 
ing spring  from  any  others  who  are  not  the  dead,  and  they  die, 
must  not  all  things  at  last  be  swallowed  up  in  death  ? 

There  is  no  escape  from  tliat,  Socrates,  said  Cebes ;  and  I 
think  that  what  you  say  is  entirely  true. 

Yes,  he  said,  Cebes,  I  entirely  think  so  too  ;  and  we  are  not 
walking  in  a  vain  imagination :  but  I  am  confident  in  the  belief 
that  there  truly  is  such  a  thing  as  living  again,  and  that  the 
living  spring  from  the  dead,  and  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  are 
B  existence,  and  that  the  good  souls  have  a  better  portion  than 
ihe  evil. 

Cebes  added :  Your  favorite  doctrine,  Socrates,  that  knowl- 
edge is  simply  recollection,  if  true,  also  necessarily  implies  a 
previous  time  in  which  we  learned  tha^  which  we  now  recollect 
But  this  would  be  impossible  unless  our  soul  was  in  some  plaoa 
before  existing  in  the  human  form ;  here  then  is  another  .^ 
argument  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
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Bat  tell  me,  Cebes,  said  Simmias  interposing,  what  proofli 
are  given  of  this  doctrine  of  recollection  ?  I  am  not  verj  sure 
at  this  moment  that  I  remember  them. 

One  excellent  proof,  said  Cebes,  is  afforded  bj  questions.  If 
you  pat  a  question  to  a  person  in  a  right  way,  he  will  give  m 
true  answer  of  himself,  but  how  could  he  do  this  unless  there 
were  knowledge  and  right  reason  already  in  him  ?  And  this 
is  most  clearly  shown  when  he  is  taken  to  a  diagram  or  to  any* 
thbg  of  that  sort 

But  i£  said  Socrates,  you  are  still  incredulous,  Simmias,  I 
would  ask  you  whether  you  may  not  agree  with  me  when  yoa 
look  at  the  matter  in  another  way ;  I  mean,  if  you  are  stiQ 
Incredulous  as  to  whether  knowledge  is  recollection  ? 

Incredulous,  I  am  not,  said  Simmias;  but  I  want  to  have 
this  doctrine  of  recollection  brought  to  my  own  reooUectioot 
and,  from  what  Oebes  has  said,  I  am  beginning  to  recollect  and 
be  convinced :  but  I  should  still  like  to  hear  what  more  yoa 
have  to  say. 

This  is  what  I  nhould  say,  he  replied:  We  should  agree^ 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  what  a  man  recollects  he  must  have 
known  at  some  previous  time. 

Very  tnie. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  recollection  ?  And,  in  asking 
^is,  I  mean  to  ask,  whether  when  a  person  has  already  seen 
or  heard  or  in  any  way  perceived  anything,  and  he  knows  ooC 
only  that,  but  something  else  of  whidi  he  has  not  the  same  baft 
another  knowledge,  we  may  not  fiurly  say  that  he  recoUeota 
that  which  comes  into  his  mind.     Are  we  agreed  about  that  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  what  I  may  illustrate  by  the  following  instanee: 
The  knowledge  of  a  lyre  is  not  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of 
aman? 

True. 

And  yet  what  is  the  feeling  of  lovers  when  they  reeogniaa 
a  lyre,  Dr  a  garmenu  or  anything  else  which  the  beloTcd  has 
wen  in  the  habit  of  using  ?  Do  not  they,  from  knowing  tbe 
lyre,  form  in  the  mind*s  eye  an  image  of  the  jczxh  to  whom 
^  lyrft  belongs  ?  And  this  is  recollection  :  and  in  the 
wav  anv  one  who  sees  Simmias  mav  remember  Cebes  ; 
lli»«  are  endless  other  things  of  the  same  nature. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  are  —  endkas,  replied  Simouas. 

And  this  scrt  of  thing,  he  said,  is  laooUecCioii,  and  is 
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oommonly  a  process  of  reoovering  that  which  has  b6<m  te^ 
gotten  through  time  and  inattention. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Well ;  and  maj  jou  not  also  from  seeing  the  picture  of  % 
horse  or  a  Ijre  remember  a  man?  and  from  the  picture  of 
Simmias,  you  may  be  led  to  remember  Cebes  ? 

True. 

Or  yon  may  also  be  led  to  the  recollecdon  of  Simmias  .^ 
lumself  ? 

True,  he  said. 

And  in  all  these  cases,  the  recollection  may  be  derived  fioa 
things  either  like  or  unlike  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  when  the  recollection  is  deriyed  from  like  things,  thea 
there  is  sure  to  be  another  question,  which  is,  Whether  the 
likeness  of  that  which  is  recollected  is  in  any  way  defective  or 
not? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  shall  we  proceed  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  equality,  not  of  wood  with  wood,  or  of  stone 
with  stone,  but  that,  over  and  above  this,  there  is  equality  in 
the  abstract  ?     Shall  we  affirm  this  ? 

Affirm,  yes,  and  swear  to  it,  replied  Simmias,  with  all  the 
confidence  in  life. 

And  do  we  know  the  nature  of  this  abstract  essence  ? 

To  be  sure,  he  said. 

And  whence  did  we  obtain  this  knowledge  ?  Did  we  not 
see  equalities  of  material  things,  such  as  pieces  of  wood  and 
stones,  and  gather  from  them  the  idea  of  an  equality  which  is 
different  from  them  ?  —  you  will  admit  that  ?  Or  look  at  the 
matter  again  in  this  way :  Do  not  the  same  pieces  of  wood 
or  stone  appear  at  one  time  equal,  and  at  another  time  on* 
equal  ? 

That  ii  certain. 

But  are  real  equals  ever  unequal  ?  or  is  the  idea  of  equality 
ever  inequality  ? 

That  surely  was  never  yet  known,  Socrates. 

Then  these  (so-called)  equals  are  not  the  same  with  the  ideA 
of  equality  ? 

I  should  say,  clearly  not,  Socrates. 

And  yet  from  these  equals,  although  differing  from  the  idea 
9f  equality,  you  conceived  and  attained  that  idea  ? 

vol*  I.  16 
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Verj  trae,  he  iaicL 

Which  might  be  like,  or  might  be  anlike  them  f 

Yes. 

Bat  that  makes  no  difference:  whenever  from  seeing  ohm 
thing  yoa  conceiyed  another,  whether  like  or  milike,  there 
mast  surelj  have  been  an  act  of  recollection  ? 

Very  true. 

Bat  what  woald  you  say  of  equal  portions  of  wood  and  stone, 
or  other  material  equals  ?  and  what  is  the  impression  produced 
bj  them?  Are  they  equals  in  the  same  sense  as  absolote 
equality  ?  or  do  they  &11  short  of  this  in  a  measure  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  in  a  very  great  measure  too. 

And  must  we  not  allow,  that  when  I  or  any  one  look  at  any 
object,  and  perceive  that  the  object  aims  at  being  some  other 
thing,  but  falls  short  o^  and  cannot  attain  to  it,  —  he  who  makes 
this  observation  must  have  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  to 
which,  as  ho  says,  the  other,  although  similar,  was  inferior? 

Certainly. 

And  has  not  this  been  our  own  case  in  the  matter  of  equals 
and  of  absolute  equality  ? 

Precisely. 
.^  Then  we  must  have  known  absolute  equality  previously 

to  the  time  when  we  first  saw  the  material  equals,  and  re- 
flected that  all  these  apparent  equals  aim  at  this  absolute  equal- 
ity, but  fall  short  of  it  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  we  recognize  also  that  this  absolute  equality  has  only 
been  known,  and  can  only  be  known,  through  the  medium  d 
sight  or  touch,  or  of  some  other  sense.  And  this  I  would  affirm 
of  all  such  conceptions. 

Yes,  Socrates,  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  one  of 
them  is  the  same  as  the  other. 

And  from  the  senses  then  is  derived  the  knowledge  that  all 
sensible  tilings  aim  at  an  idea  of  equality  of  which  they  &U 
short  —  is  not  that  true  ? 

Yes. 

Then  before  we  began  to  see  or  hear  or  perceive  in  any  way, 
we  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  absolute  equality,  or  we 
H)uld  nor!;  have  referred  to  that  the  equals  which  are  derived 
from  the  senses  ?  —  for  to  that  they  all  aspire,  and  of  that  they 
Ml  short  ? 

That,  Socrates,  is  oertainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  previous 
statements. 
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And  did  we  not  see  and  hear  and  acquire  our  other 
•8  soon  as  we  were  born  ? 

Certaiuly. 

Then  we  most  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  ideal  equal 
at  some  time  previous  to  this  ? 

Yes. 

That  is  to  say,  before  we  were  bom,  I  suppose  P 

True. 

And  if  we  acquired  this  knowledge  before  we  were  bom,  and 
were  bom  having  it,  then  we  also  knew  before  we  were  bom 
and  at  the  instant  of  birth  not  only  the  equal  or  the  greater  or 
the  less,  but  all  other  ideas ;  for  we  are  not  speaking  only  of 
equality  absolute,  but  of  beauty,  good,  justice,  holiness,  and  all 
which  we  stamp  with  the  name  of  essence  in  the  dialecUoal 
process,  when  we  ask  and  answer  questions.  Of  all  this  we  may 
certainly  affirm  that  we  acquired  the  knowledge  before  birth  ? 

That  is  true. 

But  if,  after  having  acquired,  we  have  not  forgotten  that 
which  we  acquired,  then  we  must  always  have  been  bom  with 
knowledge,  and  shall  always  continue  to  know  as  long  as  life 
lasts  —  for  knowing  is  the  acquiring  and  retaining  knowledge 
and  not  forgetting.  Is  not  forgetting,  Simmias,  just  the  losing 
of  knowledge  ? 

Quite  true,  Socrates. 

But  if  the  knowledge  which  we  acquired  before  birth  was 
lost  by  us  at  birth,  and  if  afterwards  by  the  use  of  the  senses 
we  recovered  that  which  we  previously  knew,  will  not  that  which 
we  call  learning  be  a  process  of  recovering  our  knowledge,  and 
may  not  this  be  rightly  termed  recollection  by  us  ? 

Very  true. 

For  this  is  clear,  that  when  we  perceived  something,  either 
by  the  help  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  some  other  sense,  there  „^ 
was  no  difficulty  in  receiving  from  this  a  conception  of 
some  other  thing  like  or  unlike  which  had  been  forgotten  and 
which  was  associated  with  this ;  and  therefore,  as  I  was  saying, 
one  of  two  alternatives  follows :  either  we  had  this  knowledge 
at  birth,  and  continued  to  knotr  through  life ;  or,  after  birth, 
those  who  are  said  to  learn  only  remember,  and  learning  is  re- 
collection only. 

Ye.s  that  is  quite  true,  Socrates. 

And  which  alternative,  Simmias,  do  you  prefer?  Had  we 
the  knowledge  at  our  birth,  or  did  we  remember  afterwards  the 
things  which  we  knew  previously  to  our  birth  ? 
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I  cannot  decide  at  the  moment 

At  ED  J  rate  you  can  decide  whether  he  who  has  knowledge 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  what  he 
knows. 

Certainly,  he  ought 

But  do  you  think  that  every  man  is  able  to  give  a  reason  about 
those  very  matters  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 

I  wish  that  they  could,  Socrates,  but  I  greatly  fear  that  to* 
morrow  at  this  time  there  will  be  no  one  able  to  give  a  reaaoo 
worth  having. 

Then  you  are  not  of  opinion,  Simmias  that  all  men  know 
these  things? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  they  are  in  process  of  recollecting  that  which  thej 
learned  before  ? 

Certainly. 

But  when  did  our  souls  acquire  this  knowledge  ?  -^  not  since 
we  were  born  as  men  ? 

Certainly  not 

And  therefore,  previously  ? 

Yes. 

Then,  Simmias,  our  souls  must  have  existed  before  they 
were  in  the  form  of  man  —  without  bodies,  and  must  have 
had  intelligence? 

Unless  indeed  yon  suppose,  Socrates,  that  these  notions  were 
given  us  at  the  moment  of  birth ;  for  this  is  the  only  time  that 
remains. 

Tes,  my  friend,  but  when  did  we  lose  them  ?  for  they  are  not 
in  us  when  we  are  born  — that  is  admitted.  Did  we  lose  them 
at  the  moment  of  receiving  them,  or  at  some  other  time  ? 

No,  Socrates,  I  perceive  that  I  was  unconsdonsly  talking 
nonsense. 

Then  may  we  not  say,  Simmias,  that  if,  as  we  are  always 
repeating,  there  is  an  absolute  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  essence 
in  general,  and  to  this,  which  is  now  discovered  to  be  a  previous 
U)nd]tion  of  our  being,  we  refer  all  our  sensations,  and  with  tliia 
compare  tbem — assuming  this  to  have  a  prior  existence,  then 
our  souls  must  have  had  a  prior  existence,  but  if  not,  there 
would  be  no  force  in  the  argument  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  these  absolute  ideas  existed  before  we  were  bom,  then 
our  souls  must  have  existed  before  we  were  bom,  and  if  lot  the 
ideas,  then  not  the  souls. 
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Tes,  Socrates;  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  predsily  the 
same  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  soul  before  birth,  and  „^ 
of  the  essence  of  which  you  are  speaking :  and  the  argu- 
ment arrives  at  a  result  which  happily  agrees  with  my  own 
notion.  For  there  is  nothing  which  to  my  mind  is  so  evident  as 
that  beauty,  good,  and  other  notions  of  which  yon  were  jast 
DOW  speaking,  have  a  most  real  and  absolute  existence ;  and  I 
am  satbfied  with  the  proo£ 

Well,  but  is  Cebes  equally  satisfied?  for  I  must  convinoe 
him  too. 

I  think,  said  Simmias,  that  Cebes  is  satbfied :  although  he  is 
the  most  incredulous  of  mortals,  yet  I  believe  that  he  is  convinced 
of  the  existence  of  the  soul  before  birth.  But  that  after  death 
the  soul  will  continue  to  exist  is  not  yet  proven  even  to  my  own 
satis&ction.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  of  the  many  to 
which  Cebes  was  referring  —  the  feeling  that  when  the  man  dies 
the  soul  may  be  scattered,  and  that  this  may  be  the  end  of  her. 
For  admitting  that  she  may  be  generated  and  created  in  some 
other  place,  and  may  have  existed  before  entering  the  human 
body,  why  after  having  entered  in  and  gone  out  again  may  she 
not  herself  be  destroyed  and  come  to  an  end  ? 

Very  true,  Simmias,  said  Cebes ;  that  our  soul  existed  before 
we  were  born  was  the  first  half  of  the  argument,  and  this  appears 
to  have  been  proven ;  that  the  soul  will  exist  after  death  as 
well  as  before  birth  is  the  other  half  of  which  the  proof  is  still 
wanUng,  and  has  to  be  supplied. 

But  that  proof,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  has  been  already  given, 
said  Socrates,  if  you  put  the  two  arguments  together  —  I  mean 
this  and  the  former  one,  in  which  we  admitted  that  everything 
living  is  bom  of  the  dead.  For  if  the  soul  existed  before  birth, 
and  in  coming  to  life  and  being  born  can  be  born  only  from 
ieath  and  dying,  must  she  not  after  death  continue  to  exist,  since 
she  has  to  be  bom  again  ?  surely  the  proof  which  you  desire  has 
been  already  furnished.  Still  I  suspect  that  you  and  Simmias 
vould  be  glad  to  probe  the  argument  further  ;  like  children,  you 
are  haunted  with  a  fear  that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body, 
the  wind  may  really  blow  her  away  and  scatter  her ;  espedally 
if  a  man  should  happen  to  die  in  stormy  weather  and  not  when 
Vie  sky  is  calm. 

Cebes  answered  with  a  smile  :  Then,  Socrates,  you  must  ar- 
gue us  out  of  our  fears  —  and  yet,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not 
our  fears,  but  there  is  a  chilrl  within  us  to  whom  death  is  a  sort 
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of  hobgoblin ;  liim  too  we  mast  persuade  not  to  be  afraid  wbe^ 
he  is  alone  with  him  in  the  dark. 

Socrates  said :  Let  the  voice  of  the  cliarmer  be  applied  dailj 
antil  jou  have  charmed  him  awaj. 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  good  charmer  of  our  fears,  Socra* 
teS|  when  you  are  gone  ? 

-g  Hellas,  he  replied,  is  a  large  place,  Cebes,  and  has  many 
good  men,  and  there  are  barbaroos  races  not  a  few :  seek 
toot  him  among  them  all,  &r  and  wide,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
money ;  for  there  is  no  better  way  of  using  your  money.  And 
yoQ  must  not  forget  to  seek  for  him  among  yourselves  too ;  fbr 
he  is  nowhere  more  likely  to  be  found. 

The  search,  replied  Cebes,  shall  certainly  be  made.  And 
now,  if  yoQ  please,  let  us  return  to  the  point  of  the  argument  at 
which  we  digressed. 

By  all  means,  replied  Socrates  ;  what  else  should  I  please  r 

Very  good,  he  said. 

Must  we  not,  said  Socrates,  ask  ourselves  some  question  of 
this  sort  ?  —  What  is  that  which,  as  we  imagine,  is  liable  to  be 
scattered  away,  and  about  which  we  fear  ?  and  what  again  vt 
that  about  which  we  have  no  fear  ?  And  theu  we  may  proceed 
to  inquire  whether  that  which  suffers  dispersion  is  or  is  not  of 
the  nature  of  soul  —  our  hopes  and  fears  as  to  our  own  souls 
will  turn  upon  that 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

Now  the  compound  or  composite  may  be  supposed  to  be 
naturally  capable  of  being  dissolved  in  like  manner  as  of  being 
compounded ;  but  that  which  is  uncompounded,  and  that  only, 
must  be,  if  anything  is,  indissoluble. 

Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  should  imagine,  said  Cebes. 

And  the  uncompounded  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  ana 
jnchanging,  whereas  the  compound  is  always  changing  and 
never  the  same  ? 

That  I  also  thinks  he  said. 

Then  now  let  us  return  to  the  previous  discussion.  Is  that 
idea  or  essence,  which  iu  the  dialectical  process  we  define  as 
essence  or  true  existence  —  whether  essence  of  equality,  beauty, 
3r  anything  else :  are  these  essences,  I  say,  liable  at  times  to 
Aome  degree  of  change  ?  or  are  they  each  of  them  always  what 
they  are,  having  the  same  simple  self-existent  and  unchanging 
forms,  and  not  admitting  of  variation  at  all,  or  in  any  way,  or 
at  any  time  ? 

They  must  be  always  the  same,  Socrates,  replied  Cebes. 
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And  what  ^ould  jou  say  of  the  many  beautiful  —  whether 
mec  or  horses  or  garments  or  any  other  things  which  may  be 
called  equal  or  beautiful,  —  are  they  all  unchanging  and  the 
«ame  always,  or  quite  the  reverse  ?  May  they  not  rather  be 
c^scribed  as  almost  always  changing  and  hardly  ever  the  samei 
either  with  themselves  or  with  one  another  ? 

The  latter,  replied  Cebes ;  they  are  always  in  a  state  of 
change. 

And  these  you  can  touch  and  see  and  perceive  with  the     m^ 
tenses,  but  the  unchanging  things  yon  can  only  peroeive 
with  the  mind  —  they  are  invisible  and  are  not  seen  ? 

That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

Well  then,  he  added,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  existences,  one  seen,  the  other  unseen. 

Let  us  suppose  them. 

The  seen  is  the  changing,  and  the  unseen  is  the  unchanging  F 

That  may  be  also  supposed. 

And,  further,  is  not  one  part  of  us  body,  and  the  rest  of  ns 
soul? 

To  be  sure. 

And  to  which  dass  may  we  say  that  the  body  is  more  alike 
and  akin  ? 

Clearly  to  the  seen  :  no  one  can  doubt  that. 

And  is  the  soul  seen  or  not  seen  ? 

Not  by  man,  Socrates. 

And  by  ^  seen  "  and  '<  not  seen  "  is  meant  by  us  that  which 
is  or  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  man  ? 

Yes,  to  the  eye  of  man. 

And  what  do  we  say  of  the  soul  ?  is  that  seen  or  not  seen  F 

Not  seen. 

Unseen  then  ? 

Yes. 

Then  the  soul  is  more  like  to  the  unseen,  and  the  body  Is 
he  seen  ? 

That  is  most  certain,  Socrates. 

And  wero  we  not  8a3dng  long  ago  that  the  soul  when  using 
the  body  as  an  instrument  of  perception,  that  is  to  say,  when 
using  the  sense  of  sight  or  hearing  or  some  other  sense  (for  the 
meaning  of  perceiving  through  the  body  is  perceiving  through 
the  senses),  —  were  we  not  saying  that  the  soul  too  is  then 
dragged  by  the  body  into  the  region  of  the  cliangeable,  and 
wanders  and  is  confused  ;  the  world  spins  round  her,  and  she  is 
like  a  drunkard  when  under  their  influence  ? 
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Voiy  true. 

But  when  retnroing  into  herself  she  reflects ;  then  she 
into  the  realm  of  parity,  and  eternity,  and  immortality,  and 
cfaangeablencss,  which  are  her  kindred,  and  with  them  she  erer 
liTes,  when  she  is  by  herself  and  is  not  let  or  hindered ;  then 
she  ceases  from  her  erring  ways,  and  being  in  communion  with 
tho  unchanging  is  unchanging.  And  this  state  of  the  soul  is 
called  wisdom  ? 

That  is  well  and  truly  said,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

And  to  which  cUss  is  the  soul  more  nearly  alike  and  akin,  as 
hi  as  may  be  inferred  from  this  argument,  as  well  as  from  the 
preceding  one  ? 

I  think,  Socrates,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  fol* 
lows  the  argument,  the  soul  will  be  infinitely  more  like  the  on- 
dumgeable,  —  even  the  most  stupid  person  will  not  deny  that. 

And  the  body  is  more  like  the  changing  ? 

Yes. 

Yet  once  more  consider  the  matter  in  this  light :  When  the 
soul  and  the  body  are  united,  then  nature  orders  the  soul  to 
^  rule  and  govern,  and  the  body  to  obey  and  serve.  Now 
which  of  these  two  functions  is  akin  to  the  divine  ?  and 
which  to  the  mortal  ?  Does  not  the  divine  appear  to  you  to  be 
that  which  naturally  orders  and  rules,  and  the  mortal  that  which 
Is  subject  and  servant  ? 

True. 

And  which  does  the  soul  resemble  ? 

The  soul  resembles  the  divine,  and  the  body  the  mortal,  -« 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  Socrates. 

Then  reflect,  Gebes :  is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  nwit* 
ter  this,  —  that  the  soul  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the  divine, 
and  immortal,  and  intelligible,  and  uniform,  and  indissoluble, 
and  unchangeable ;  and  the  body  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the 
human,  and  mortal,  and  unintelligible,  and  multiform,  and  dis- 
soluble, and  changeable.     Can  this,  my  dear  Cebes,  be  denied  ? 

No  indeed. 

But  if  this  is  true,  then  is  not  the  body  liable  to  speedy  dis- 
solution ?  and  is  not  the  soul  almost  or  altogether  indissoluble  ? 

Certainly. 

And  do  you  further  observe,  that  after  a  man  is  dead,  the 
body,  which  is  the  visible  part  of  man,  and  has  a  visible  frame- 
work,  which  is  called  a  corpse,  and  which  would  naturally  be 
iissolved  and  decomposed  and  dissipated,  is  not  dissolved  or  de« 
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oompiijcd  at  once,  but  may  remain  for  a  good  while,  if  the  con- 
Btitution  be  sound  at  the  time  of  death,  and  the  season  of  the 
year  favorable  ?  For  the  body  when  shrank  and  embalmed,  m 
18  the  custom  in  Egypt,  may  remain  almost  entire  through  infi- 
nite ages ;  and  even  in  decay,  still  there  are  some  portiaus,  such 
as  the  bones  and  ligaments,  which  are  practically  indestructible. 
You  allow  that  ? 

Yes. 

And  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  soul,  which  is  inTinUe,  in 
passing  to  the  true  Hades,  which  like  her  is  invisible,  and  pare, 
and  noble,  and  on  her  way  to  the  good  and  wise  Grod,  whither, 
if  Grod  will,  my  soul  is  also  soon  to  go,  —  that  the  soul,  I  repeat, 
if  this  be  her  nature  and  origin,  is  blown  away  and  perishes 
immediately  on  quitting  the  body,  as  the  many  say  ?  That  can 
never  be,  my  dear  Simmias  and  Cebes.  The  truth  rather  is, 
that  the  soul  which  is  pure  at  departing  draws  after  her  no 
bodily  taint,  having  never  voluntarily  had  connection  with  the 
body,  which  she  is  ever  avoiding,  herself  gathered  into  herself 
(for  such  abstraction  has  been  the  study  of  her  life).  And  what 
does  this  mean  but  that  she  has  been  a  true  disciple  of  philoso- 
phy, and  has  practiced  how  to  die  easily  ?  And  is  not  philoso- 
phy the  practice  of  death  ?  g- 

Certainly. 

That  soul,  I  say,  herself  invisible,  departs  to  the  invisible 
world,  —  to  the  divine  and  immortal  and  rational :  thither  ar- 
riving, she  lives  in  bliss  and  is  released  from  the  error  and  folly 
of  men,  their  fears  and  wild  passions  and  all  other  human  ills, 
and  forever  dwells,  as  they  say  of  the  initiated,  in  company 
with  the  gods  ?     Is  not  this  true,  Cebes  ? 

Yes,  said  Cebes,  beyond  a  doubt 

But  the  soul  which  has  been  polluted,  and  is  impure  at  the 
time  of  her  departure,  and  is  the  companion  and  servant  of  the 
body  always,  and  is  in  love  with  and  fascinated  by  the  body  and 
by  the  desires  and  pleasures  of  the  body,  until  she  is  led  to 
believe  that  the  truth  only  exists  in  a  bodily  form,  which  a  mart 
may  touch  and  see  and  taste  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  his 
lustB^  —  the  soul,  I  mean,  accustomed  to  hate  and  fear  and  avoid 
the  intellectual  principle,  which  to  the  bodily  eyo  is  dai'k '  and 
nvisible,  and  can  be  attained  only  by  philosophy ;  do  you  snp- 
l>080  that  such  a  soul  as  this  will  depart  pure  and  unalloyed? 

That  is  impossible,  he  replied. 

She  is  engrossed  by  the  corporeal,  which  the  continual  associa- 
te a  and  constant  care  of  the  body  have  made  natural  to  her* 
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Very  true. 

And  thiflt  mj  friend,  may  be  conoeiTed  to  be  thai  heavy^ 
weighty,  earthy  element  of  sight  by  which  each  a  ^001  it  do* 
p-'OMed  and  dragged  down  again  into  the  visible  world,  becante 
•Le  ii  afraid  of  the  invisible  and  of  the  world  below  «-  prowl- 
ing  about  tombs  and  sepulchres,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which, 
as  they  tell  us,  are  seen  certain  ghostly  apparitions  of  souls 
which  have  not  departed  pure,  but  are  cloyed  with  sight  and 
therefore  visible.^ 

That  is  very  likely,  Socrates. 

Tes,  UuU  is  very  likely,  Cebes ;  and  these  must  be  the  soolsy 
not  of  the  good,  but  of  the  evil,  who  are  compelled  to  wander 
about  such  places  in  payment  of  the  penalty  of  their  former 
evil  way  of  life  ;  and  they  continue  to  wander  until  the  desire 
which  haunts  them  is  satii^ed  and  they  are  imprisoned  in  another 
body.  And  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  fixed  in  the  same 
natures  which  they  had  in  their  former  life. 

What  natures  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

I  mean  to  say  that  men  who  have  followed  afler  gluttony, 
and  wantonness,  and  drunkenness,  and  have  had  no  thought  oi 
avoiding  them,  would  pass  into  asses  and  animals  of  that  sort 
What  do  you  think  ? 

I  think  that  exceedingly  probable. 
^^         And  those  who  have  chosen  the  portion  of  injustice,  and 
tyranny,  and  violence,  will  pass  into  wolves,  or  hawks  and 
kites ;  whither  else  can  we  suppose  them  to  go  ? 

Yes,  said  Cebes ;  that  is  doubtless  the  place  of  natures  such 
as  theirs. 

And  there  is  no  difficulty,  he  said,  in  assigning  to  all  of  then 
pliices  answering  to  their  several  natures  and  propensities  ? 

There  is  not,  he  said. 

OxBptre  Milton,  Oomm,  463  foil.:  — 

**  Bat  when  loit, 
Bj  ondiMte  looki,  loow  gestom,  and  fool  talk. 
But  moat  by  lewd  and  laviah  act  <^  sin, 
Lota  in  defilement  to  the  inward  partt, 
The  ■oul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutet,  till  she  quite  loee 
The  divine  property  of  her  fint  bdng. 
Such  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres, 
lingeriuf;;,  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  graft. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved, 
And  linked  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state.*' 
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Even  among  them  some  are  happier  than  others;  and  the 
happiest  both  in  themselves  and  their  place  of  abode  are  those 
who  have  practiced  the  civil  and  social  virtues  which  are  called 
temperance  and  justice,  and  are  acquired  by  habit  and  atteatioD 
without  philosophy  and  mind. 

Why  are  they  the  happiest  ? 

Because  they  may  be  expected  to  pass  ioto  some  gen  lie  social 
natare  which  is  like  their  own,  such  as  that  of,  bees  or  ants,  or 
even  back  again  into  the  form  of  man,  and  just  and  moderate 
men  spring  from  them. 

That  is  not  impossible. 

But  he  who  is  a  philosopher  or  lover  of  learning,  and  is  «n« 
tirely  pure  at  departing,  is  alone  permitted  to  reach  the  gods. 
And  thb  is  the  reason,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  why  the  true  votaries 
of  philosophy  abstain  from  all  fleshly  lusts,  and  endure  and  refuse 
to  give  themselves  up  to  them,  —  not  becaase  they  fear  poverty 
or  the  ruin  of  their  families,  like  tiie  lovers  of  money,  and  the 
world  in  general ;  nor  like  the  lovers  of  power  and  honor,  be- 
cause they  dread  the  dishonor  or  disgrace  of  evil  deeds. 

No,  Socrates,  that  would  not  become  them,  said  Cebes. 

No  indeed,  he  replied ;  and  therefore  they  who  have  a  care 
of  their  souls,  and  do  not  merely  live  in  the  fiEishions  of  the 
hody,  say  farewell  to  all  this ;  they  will  not  walk  in  the  ways 
of  the  blind :  and  when  Philosophy  offers  them  purification  and 
release  from  evil,  they  feel  that  they  ought  not  to  resist  her  in- 
fluence, and  to  her  they  incline,  and  whither  she  leads  thej 
follow  her. 

What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

I  will  tell  you,  he  said.  The  lovers  of  knowledge  are  coo« 
sdous  that  their  souls,  when  philosophy  receives  them,  are  sim- 
ply fastened  and  glued  to  their  bodies:  the  soul  is  only  able  to 
view  existence  through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  and  not  in  her  own 
nature ;  she  is  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  all  ignorance ;  and 
philosophy,  seeing  the  terrible  nature  of  her  confinement^  and 
that  the  captive  through  desire  is  led  to  conspire  in  her  ^^ 
own  captivity  (for  the  lovers  of  knowledge  are  aware  that 
this  was  the  oiigiual  state  of  the  soul,  and  that  when  she  waj 
m  this  state  philosophy  received  and  gently  counseled  her,  and 
uranted  to  release  her,  pointing  out  to  her  that  the  eye  is  full 
)f  deceit,  and  also  the  ear  and  the  other  senses,  and  persuading 
ner  to  retire  from  them  in  all  but  the  neeessary  use  of  thea^ 
and  to  be  gathered  up  and  collecteti  into  her;<elf,  and  to  tms* 
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odIj  to  herself  and  her  own  intoitions  of  absoldte  exittenoe,  and 
DUBtrust  that  which  comes  to  her  through  others  and  is  satrfeot 
to  vicissitude)  —  philosophy  shows  her  that  this  is  visible  and 
tangible,  bat  that  what  she  sees  in  her  own  nature  u  intelleci- 
oal  and  invisible.  And  the  soul  of  the  true  philosopher  thinks 
that  slie  ougbt  not  to  resist  this  deliverance,  and  therefore  ab- 
stains from  pleasures  and  desires  and  pains  and  fears,  as  5ir 
at  she  b  able ;  reflecting  that  when  a  man  has  great  joys  or 
Borrows  or  fears  or  desires,  he  suffers  from  them,  not  the  sort 
of  evil  which  might  be  anticipated  —  as  for  example,  the  losa 
of  his  health  or  property  which  he  has  saorifioed  to  his  lasts  «- 
but  he  has  suffered  an  evil  greater  far,  which  is  the  greatest 
and  worst  of  all  evils,  and  one  of  which  he  never  thinks. 

And  what  is  that,  Socrates  ?  said  Cebes. 

Why  this :  When  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  in  the  soul 
b  most  intense,  all  of  us  naturally  suppose  that  the  object  of 
this  intense  feeling  is  then  plainest  and  truest :  but  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Very  true. 

And  this  is  the  state  in  which  the  soul  is  most  inthralled  by 
the  body. 

How  is  that  ? 

Why,  because  each  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  sort  of  nail  which 
nails  and  rivets  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  engrosses  her  and 
makes  her  believe  that  to  be  true  which  the  body  affirms  to  be 
true ;  and  from  agreeing  with  the  body  and  having  the  same 
delights  she  is  obliged  to  have  the  same  habits  and  ways,  and 
is  not  likely  ever  to  be  pure  at  her  departure  to  the  world  be- 
low, but  is  always  saturated  with  the  body ;  so  that  she  soon 
sinks  into  another  body  and  there  germinates  and  grows,  and 
las  therefore  no  part  in  the  communion  of  the  divino  and  pare 
and  simple. 

That  is  most  true,  Socrates,  answered  Cebes. 

And  this,  Cebes,  is  the  reason  why  the  true  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge are  temperate  and  brave ;  and  not  for  the  reason  which 
the  world  gives. 
^.  Certainly  not. 

Certainly  not  I  For  not  in  that  way  does  the  soul  of  a 
philosopher  reason  ;  she  will  not  ask  philosophy  to  release  her 
in  order  that  when  released  she  may  deliver  herself  up  agaiji 
to  the  thralldom  of  pleasures  and  pains,  doing  a  work  only  to 
be  undone  ngnin,  weaving  instead  of  unweaving  her  Penelope's 
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web.  But  she  will  make  herself  a  calm  of  passion,  and  follow 
Reason,  and  dwell  in  her,  beholding  the  true  and  divine  (whidi 
Is  not  matter  of  opinion),  and  thence  derive  nourishment.  Thus 
she  seeks  to  live  wh.le  she  lives,  and  after  death  she  hopes  to 
go  to  her  own  kindred  and  to  be  freed  from  human  ills.  Never 
fear,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  that  a  soul  which  has  been  thus  nur- 
tured and  has  had  these  pursuits,  will  at  her  departure  from 
the  body  be  scattered  and  blown  away  by  the  winds  and  be 
nowhere  and  nothing. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  for  a  considerable  time 
there  was  silence  ;  he  himself  and  most  of  us  appeared  to  be 
meditating  on  what  had  been  said ;  only  Cebes  and  Simmias 
spoke  a  few  words  to  one  another.  And  Socrates  observing 
this  asked  them  what  they  thought  of  the  argument,  and 
whether  there  was  anything  wanting  ?  For,  said  he,  much  is 
still  open  to  suspicion  and  attack,  if  any  one  were  disposed  to 
sift  the  matter  thoroughly.  If  you  are  talking  of  something 
else  I  would  rather  not  interrupt  you,  but  if  you  are  still  doubt- 
ful about  the  argument  do  not  hesitate  to  say  exactly  what  yoa 
think,  and  let  us  have  anything  better  which  you  can  suggest; 
and  if  I  am  likely  to  be  of  any  use,  allow  me  to  help  you. 

Simmias  said :  I  must  confess,  Socrates,  that  doubts  did  arise 
in  our  minds,  and  each  of  us  was  urging  and  inciting  the  other 
to  put  the  question  which  we  wanted  to  have  answered  and 
which  neither  of  us  liked  to  ask,  fearing  that  our  importunity 
might  be  troublesome  under  present  circumstances. 

Socrates  smiled,  and  said :  O  Simmias,  how  strange  that  is  ; 
I  am  not  very  likely  to  persuade  other  men  that  I  do  not  regard 
my  present  situation  as  a  misfortune,  if  I  am  unable  to  persuade 
you,  and  you  will  keep  fancying  that  I  am  at  all  more  troubled 
now  than  at  any  other  time.  Will  you  not  allow  that  I  have  as 
much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  me  as  the  swans  ?  For  they, 
when  they  perceive  that  they  must  die,  having  sung  all  their  liib 
long,  do  then  s^ing  more  than  ever,  rejoicing  in  the  thought  ^ 
that  they  are  about  to  go  away  to  the  god  whose  ministers 
they  are.  But  men,  because  they  are  themselves  afraid  of  death, 
slanderously  affirm  of  the  swans  that  they  sing  a  lament  at  the 
last,  not  considering  that  no  bird  sings  when  cold,  or  hungry,  oi 
in  pain,  not  even  the  nightingale,  nor  the  swallow,  nor  yet  the 
hoopoe ;  which  are  said  indeed  to  tune  a  lay  of  sorrow,  although 
[  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true  of  them  any  more  than  of  the 
Awans.     But  because  they  are  sacred  to  Apollo  and  have  tht 
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gilt  of  pn>pLce7  and  anticipate  the  good  tilings  of  another  world. 
Uierefore  thoy  sing  and  rejoice  in  that  day  more  than  they  erer 
did  before.  And  I  too,  believing  myself  to  be  the  oonseemted 
servant  of  the  same  God,  and  the  fellow-seryant  of  the  swans, 
and  thinking  that  I  have  reoeived  from  my  master  gi(is  of  proph* 
eoy  which  are  not  inferior  to  theirs,  won  Id  not  go  oat  of  life 
less  merrily  than  the  swans.  Cease  to  mind  then  about  this, 
bnt  speak  and  ask  anything  which  yon  like,  while  the  eleven 
magistrates  of  Athens  allow. 

Well,  Socrates,  said  Simmias,  then  I  will  tell  yon  my  difBonl^, 
and  Cebes  will  tell  you  his.  For  I  dare  say  that  you,  Socrates, 
feel  as  I  do,  how  very  hard  or  almost  impossible  is  the  attain- 
ment of  any  certain  ty  about  questions  such  as  these  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  And  yet  I  should  deem  him  a  coward  who  did  not 
prove  what  is  said  about  them  to  the  uttermost,  or  whose  heart 
&iled  him  before  he  had  examined  them  on  every  side.  For  he 
should  persevere  until  he  has  attained  one  of  two  things  :  either 
he  should  discover  or  learu  the  truth  about  them ;  or,  if  tliis  is 
impossible,  I  would  have  him  take  the  best  and  most  irrefragable 
of  human  notions,  and  let  this  be  the  rafb  upon  which  he  sails 
through  life  —  not  without  risk,  as  I  admit,  if  he  cannot  find 
some  word  of  God  which  will  more  surely  and  sjifely  carry  him. 
And  now,  ns  you  bid  me,  I  will  venture  to  question  you,  as  I 
should  not  like  to  reproach  myself  hereafter  with  not  having  said 
at  the  time  what  I  think.  For  when  I  consider  the  matter  either 
alone  or  with  Cebes,  the  argument  does  certainly  appear  to  me, 
Socrates,  to  be  not  sufficient. 

Socrates  answered  :  I  dare  say,  my  friend,  that  you  may  be 
right,  but  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  the  argument 
is  not  sufficient. 

In  this  respect,  replied  Simmias :  Might  not  a  person  use 
the  same  argument  about  harmony  and  the  lyre  —  miglit  lie  not 
say  that  harmony  is  a  thing  invisible,  incorporeal,  fair,  divine, 
^^  abiding  in  the  lyre  which  is  harmonized,  but  that  the  lyre 
and  the  strings  are  matter  and  material,  composite,  earthy, 
ana  akin  to  mortality  ?  And  when  some  one  breaks  the  lyre,  or 
suts  and  rends  the  strings,  then  he  who  tike?^  this  view  would 
argue  as  you  do,  and  on  the  same  analogy,  that  the  harmony 
survives  and  has  not  perished  ;  for  you  cannot  imu^j^iue,  as  he 
would  say,  that  the  lyre  without  the  8trin«^s,  and  the  broken 
nrings  themselves  remain,  and  yet  that  the  harmony,  which  is  of 
heavenly  and  immortal  nature  and  kindred,  has  perished  —  and 
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periBhed  too  before  the  mortal.  That  harmony,  he  would  saj, 
eertainlj  exists  somewhere,  and  the  wood  and  strings  will  decaj 
Vfore  that  decays.  For  I  suspect,  Socrates,  that  the  notion  (^ 
the  soal  which  we  are  all  of  as  inclined  to  entertain,  would  also 
be  yours,  and  that  you  too  would  conceive  the  body  to  be  strung 
up,  and  held  together,  by  the  elements  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  soul  is  the  harmony  or  due  pro- 
portionate admixture  of  them.  And,  if  this  is  true,  the  inference 
dearly  is,  that  when  the  strings  of  the  body  are  unduly  loosened 
or  overstrained  through  disorder  or  other  injury,  then  the  soul, 
though  most  divine,  like  other  harmonies  of  music  or  of  the 
works  of  art,  of  course  perishes  at  once ;  although  the  material 
remains  of  the  body  may  last  for  a  considerable  time,  until  they 
are  either  decayed  or  burnt  Now  if  any  one  maintained  that 
the  soul,  being  the  harmony  of  the  elements  of  the  body,  first 
perishes  in  that  which  is  called  death,  how  shall  we  answer  him  ? 

Socrates  looked  round  at  us  as  his  manner  was,  and  said  with 
a  smile :  Simmias  has  reason  on  his  side ;  and  why  does  not 
some  one  of  you  who  is  abler  than  myself  answer  him?  for 
there  is  force  in  his  attack  upon  me.  But  perhaps,  before  we 
answer  him,  we  had  better  also  hear  what  Cebes  has  to  say 
against  the  argument  —  this  will  give  us  time  for  reflection,  and 
when  both  of  them  have  spoken,  we  may  either  assent  to  them, 
if  their  words  appear  to  be  in  consonance  with  the  truth,  or  i\ 
not,  we  may  take  up  the  other  side,  and  argue  with  them. 
Please  to  tell  me  then,  Cebes,  he  said,  what  was  the  difficulty 
which  troubled  you  ? 

Cebes  said :  I  will  tell  you.  My  feeling  is  that  the  argument 
is  still  in  the  same  position,  and  open  to  the  same  objections 
which  were  urged  before ;  for  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  g.m 
existence  of  the  soul  before  entering  into  the  bodily  form 
has  been  very  ingeniously,  and,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
quite  sufficiently  proven;  but  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death  is  still,  in  my  judgment  unproven.  Now  my  objection  is 
Dot  the  same  as  that  of  Simmia.«i ;  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  the  soul  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  the  body,  being 
of  opinion  that  in  all  such  respects  the  soul  very  far  excels  the 
body.  Well  then,  says  the  argument  to  me,  why  do  you  re- 
main unconvinced?  When  you  see  that  the  weaker  is  still  in 
existence  after  the  man  is  dead,  will  you  not  admit  that  the 
more  lasting  must  also  survive  during  the  same  period  of  time  ? 
Now  I,  Mke  Simmias,  must  employ  a  figure;  and  I  shall  %fk 
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yoQ  to  consider  whether  the  figare  if  to  the  point.  Tlie  paraDii 
which  I  will  snppoae  is  that  of  an  old  weaver,  who  diesi  and 
after  liis  death  somebod j  says :  He  is  not  dead,  he  most  be 
alive :  and  he  appeals  to  the  ooat  which  he  himself  wove  and 
wore,  and  which  is  still  whole  and  nndecayed.  And  then  he 
proceeds  to  uk  of  some  one  who  is  incredulous,  whether  a  man 
lasts  longer,  or  the  coat  which  is  in  use  and  wear ;  and  when  he 
b  answered  that  a  man  lasts  far  longer,  thinks  that  he  has  thus 
oertainly  demonstrated  the  survival  of  the  man,  who  is  the  more 
lasting,  because  the  less  lasUng  remains.  But  that,  Simmiasi 
as  I  would  beg  you  to  observe,  is  not  the  truth ;  every  one  sees 
that  he  who  talks  thus  is  talking  nonsense.  For  the  truth  it, 
that  this  weaver,  having  worn  and  woven  many  such  ooats, 
though  he  outlived  several  of  them,  was  himself  outlived  by  the 
last;  but  this  is  surely  very  far  from  proving  that  a  man  is 
sUghter  and  weaker  than  a  coat.  Now  the  relation  of  the  body 
to  the  soul  may  be  expressed  in  a  similar  figure ;  for  you  may 
say  with  reason  that  the  soul  is  lasting,  and  the  body  weak  and 
shortlived  in  comparison.  And  every  soul  may  be  said  to  wear 
out  many  l)odie8,  especially  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  For 
if  while  the  man  is  alive  the  body  deliquesces  and  decays,  and 
yet  the  soul  always  weaves  her  garment  anew  and  repairs  the 
waste,  then  of  course,  when  the  soul  perishes,  she  must  have  on 
her  last  garment,  and  this  only  will  survive  her ;  but  then  again 
when  the  soul  is  dead,  the  body  will  at  last  show  its  native 
weakness,  and  soon  pass  into  decay.  And  therefore  this  is  an 
argument  on  which  I  would  rather  not  rely  as  proving  that  the 
^  soul  exists  after  death.  For  suppose  that  we  grant  even 
more  than  you  affirm  as  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
and  besides  acknowledging  that  the  soul  existed  before  birth, 
admit  also  that  after  death  the  souls  of  some  are  existing  still, 
and  will  exist,  and  will  be  bom  and  die  again  and  again,  and 
that  there  is  a  natural  strength  in  the  soul  which  will  hold  ont 
and  be  born  many  times  —  for  all  this,  we  may  be  still  inclined 
to  think  that  she  will  weary  in  the  labors  of  successive  births, 
and  may  at  last  succumb  in  one  of  her  deaths  and  utterly  per- 
ish ;  and  this  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body  which  brings 
destruction  to  the  soul  may  be  unknown  to  any  of  us,  for  no 
one  of  us  can  have  had  any  experience  of  it :  and  if  this  ba 
true,  then  1  say  that  he  who  is  confident  in  death  has  but  a 
foolish  confidence,  unless  he  is  able  to  prove  that  the  soul  is 
altogether  immortal  and  imperishable.     But  if  he  is  not  able 
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lo  prore  this,  be  who  is  about  to  die  will  always  bave  reason  to 
fear  tbat  wheu  the  body  u  disunited,  tbe  soul  also  may  utterly 
perish. 

All  of  us,  as  we  afterwards  remarked  to  one  anotber,  bad  an 
unpleasant  feeling  at  hearing  them  say  this.  When  we  had 
been  so  firmly  convinced  before,  now  to  have  our  faith  shaken 
seemed  to  introduce  a  confusion  and  uncertainty,  not  only  into 
the  previous  argument,  but  into  any  future  one ;  either  we 
were  Kot  good  judges,  or  there  were  no  real  grounds  of  be- 
Uaf. 

Ech.  There  I  feel  with  you  —  indeed  I  do,  Phaedo,  and 
when  you  were  speaking,  I  was  beginning  to  ask  myself  the 
same  question  :  What  afgument  can  I  ever  trust  again  ?  For 
what  could  be  more  convincing  than  the  argument  of  Socrates, 
which  has  now  fallen  into  discredit  ?  That  the  soul  is  a  bar- 
mony  is  a  doctrine  which  has  always  had  a  wonderful  attraction 
for  me,  and,  when  mentioned,  came  back  to  me  at  once,  as  my 
own  original  conviction.  And  now  I  must  begin  again  and 
find  another  argument  which  will  assure  me  that  when  the  man 
is  dead  the  soul  dies  not  with  him.  Tell  me,  I  beg,  how  did 
Socrates  proceed?  Did  be  appear  to  share  tbe  unpleasant 
foeling  which  you  mention  ?  or  did  he  receive  the  interruption 
calmly  and  give  a  sufficient  answer  ?  Tell  us,  as  exactly  as 
you  can,  what  passed. 

Phaed.  Often,  Echecrates,  as  I  have  admired  Socrates,  I 
never  admired  him  more  than  at  that  moment.  That  be  ^^ 
should  be  able  to  answer  was  nothing,  but  what  astonished 
me  was,  first,  the  gentle  and  pleasant  and  approving  manner  in 
which  he  regarded  the  words  of  the  young  men,  and  then  his 
quick  sense  of  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  argu- 
ment, and  his  ready  application  of  the  healing  art.  He  might 
be  compared  to  a  general  rallying  his  defeated  and  broken 
army,  urging  them  to  follow  him  and  return  to  the  field  of  ar» 
gumeut. 

EcJi,    How  was  that? 

Phaed,  You  shall  hear,  for  I  was  close  to  him  on  his  right 
hand,  seated  on  a  sort  of  stool,  and  he  on  a  couch  which  was  a 
good  deal  higher.  Now  he  had  a  way  of  playing  with  my  liairi 
and  then  he  smoothed  my  head,  and  pressed  the  hair  upon  my 
neck,  and  said :  To-morrow,  Phaedo,  I  suppose  that  these  fira 
locks  of  yours  will  be  severed. 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  suppose  that  they  will,  I  replied* 
I.  S7 
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Not  80,  if  you  will  take  my  advioe. 

What  shall  I  do  with  them  ?  I  said. 

To-day,  he  replied,  and  not  to-morrow,  if  this  argument  diM 
and  cannot  be  brought  to  life  again  by  us,  you  and  I  will  both 
shave  our  locks :  and  if  I  were  you,  and  could  not  maintain  mj 
ground  against  Sunmias  and  Cebes,  I  would  myself  take  an 
oath,  like  the  Argives,  not  to  wear  hair  any  more  until  I  had 
renewed  the  conflict  and  defeated  them. 

Yes,  I  said,  but  Heracles  himself  is  said  not  to  be  ft  matdi 
for  two. 

SuDunon  me  then,  he  said,  and  I  will  be  your  lolaus  until 
the  sun  goes  down. 

I  summon  you  rather,  I  said,  not  is  Heracles  summoning 
IoIrus,  but  as  lolaus  might  summon  Heracles. 

That  will  be  all  the  same,  he  said.  But  first  let  us  take  care 
that  we  avoid  a  danger. 

And  what  is  that  ?  I  said. 

The  danger  of  becoming  misologists,  he  replied,  which  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  tilings  that  can  happen  to  us.  For  as  there 
are  misanthropists  or  haters  of  men,  there  are  also  misologists 
or  haters  of  ideas,  and  both  spring  from  the  same  cause,  which 
is  ignorance  of  the  world.  Misanthropy  arises  from  the  too 
great  confidence  of  inexperience ;  you  trust  a  man  and  think 
him  altogether  true  and  good  and  faithful,  and  then  in  a  little 
while  he  turns  out  to  be  false  and  knavish  ;  and  then  another 
and  another,  and  when  this  has  happened  several  times  to  a 
man,  especially  within  the  circle  of  his  own  most  trusted  friends, 
as  he  deems  them,  and  he  has  often  quarreled  with  them,  he  at 
last  hates  all  men,  and  believes  that  no  one  has  any  good  in  him 
at  all.     I  dare  say  that  you  must  have  observed  this. 

Yes,  I  said. 

And  is  not  this  discreditable  ?     The  reason  is,  that  a  man, 

having  to  deal  with  other  men,  has  no  knowledge  of  them ;  for 

Q^     if  he  had  knowledge,  he  would  have  known  the  true  state 

of  the  case,  that  few  are  the  good  and  few  the  evil,  suuf 

that  the  great  majority  are  in  the  interval  between  them. 

How  do  you  mean  ?  I  said. 

I  mean,  he  replied,  as  you  might  say  of  the  very  large  and 
very  small,  that  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  a  very  large 
or  very  small  man  ;  and  this  applies  generally  to  all  extremes, 
whether  of  great  and  small,  or  swift  and  slow,  or  fair  and  foul, 
or  black  ard  white :  and  whether  the  instances  you  select  b) 
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men  or  dogs  or  anjthiDg  else,  few  ere  the  extremee,  hot  iiiiuij 
une  in  the  mean  between  them.     Did  you  never  observe  thk 

Tesy  I  said,  I  have. 

And  do  joa  not  imagine^  he  seud,  that  if  there  were  a  cun- 
petition  of  evil,  the  first  in  evil  would  be  found  to  be  Terj  few  ' 

Tes,  that  is  verj  likely,  I  said. 

Tes,  that  is  very  likely,  he  replied  ;  not  that  in  this  respeel 
arguments  are  like  men  —  there  I  was  led  on  by  you  to  say 
more  than  I  had  intended ;  but  the  point  of  comparison  was, 
that  when  a  simple  man  who  has  no  skill  in  dialectics  believes 
an  argument  to  be  true  which  he  afterward  imagines  to  be  fidse, 
whether  really  false  or  not,  and  then  another  and  another,  he 
has  no  longer  any  faith  left,  and  great  disputers,  as  you  know, 
come  to  think  at  last  that  they  have  grown  to  be  the  wisest  of 
mankind ;  for  they  alone  perceive  the  utter  unsoundness  and 
instability  of  all  arguments,  or  indeed,  of  all  things,  which,  like 
the  currents  in  the  Euripus,  are  going  up  and  down  in  never- 
ceasing  ebb  and  flow. 

That  is  quite  true,  I  said. 

Tes,  Phaedo,  he  replied,  and  very  melancholy  too,  if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  truth  or  certainty  or  power  of  knovring  at 
all,  that  a  man  should  haye  lighted  upon  some  argument  or 
other  which  at  first  seemed  true  and  then  turned  out  to  be  fidse, 
and  instead  of  blaming  himself  and  his  own  want  of  wit,  be- 
cause he  is  annoyed,  should  at  last  be  too  glad  to  transfer  the 
blame  from  himself  to  arguments  in  general ;  and  forever  after- 
wards should  hate  and  revile  them,  and  lose  the  truth  and 
knowledge  of  existence. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  said  ;  that  is  very  melancholy. 

Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  he  said,  be  careful  of  admit- 
ting  into  our  souls  the  notion  that  there  is  no  truth  or  health  or 
soundness  in  any  arguments  at  all ;  but  let  us  rather  say  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  health  in  us,  and  that  we  must  quit  ourselves 
like  men  and  do  our  best  to  gain  health,  —  you  and  all  other 
men  vrith  a  view  to  the  whole  of  your  future  life,  and  I  g. 
myself  with  a  view  to  death.  For  at  this  moment  I  am 
sensible  that  I  have  not  the  temper  of  a  philosopher ;  like  the 
vulgar,  I  am  only  a  partisan.  For  the  partisan,  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dispute,  cares  nothing  about  the  rights  of  the  qaes- 
tion«  but  is  anxious  only  to  convince  his  hearers  of  his  own 
assertions.  And  the  difierence  between  him  and  me  at  the 
preseni  moment  is  only  this,  —  that  whereas  he  seeks  to  «»- 
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He  astentecL 

For  harmony  cannot  possibly  have  any  motios,  or  ioand,  of 
other  quality  which  is  opposed  to  the  parts. 

That  would  be  impossible^  he  replied. 

And  does  not  every  harmony  depend  upon  the  manner  la 
which  the  elements  are  harmonized  ? 

I  do  not  understand  you,  he  said. 

I  mean  to  say  that  a  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  is  Oiore 
of  a  harmony,  and  more  completely  a  harmony,  when  more 
completely  harmonized,  if  that  be  possible ;  and  less  of  a  har- 
mony, and  less  completely  a  harmony,  when  less  harmonized. 

True. 

But  does  the  soul  admit  of  degrees  ?  or  u  one  soul  in  the 
very  least  degree  more  or  less,  or  more  or  less  completely,  % 
soul  than  another. 

Not  in  the  least 

Tet  surely  one  soul  is  said  to  have  intelligence  and  virtue, 
and  to  be  good,  and  another  soul  is  said  to  have  folly  and  vice, 
and  to  be  an  evil  soul :  and  this  is  said  truly  ? 

Yes,  truly. 

But  what  will  those  who  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  harmony 
say  of  this  presence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  soul  ?  —  will  they 
say  that  here  is  another  harmony,  and  another  discord,  and  that 
the  virtuous  soul  is  harmonized,  and  herself  being  harmony  has 
another  harmony  within  her,  and  that  the  vicious  soul  is  inhar- 
monical  and  has  no  harmony  within  her  ? 

I  cannot  say,  replied  Simmias  ;  but  I  suppose  that  something 
of  that  kind  would  be  asserted  by  those  who  take  this  view. 

And  the  admission  is  already  made  that  no  soul  is  more  a 
•oul  than  another ;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  har- 
mony is  not  more  or  less  harmony,  or  more  or  less  completely 
a  harmony  ? 

Quite  true. 

And  that  which  is  not  more  or  less  a  harmony  is  not  more  or 
less  liarmonized. 

True. 

And  that  which  is  not  more  or  less  harmonized  cannot  have 
mure  or  less  of  harmony,  but  only  an  equal  harmony  ? 

Yes,  an  equal  harmony. 

Then  one  soul  not  being  more  or  less  absolutely  a  soul  tluui 
another,  is  not  more  or  less  harmonized? 

Exactly 
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And  therefbre  has  neither  more  nor  leas  of  harmonj  or  of 
disGord  ? 

She  has  not. 

And  having  neither  more  nor  less  of  harmony  or  of  discord, 
one  soul  has  no  more  vice  or  virtue  than  another,  if  vice  be  dit* 
cord  and  virtue  harmony? 

Not  at  all  more. 

Or  speaking  more  correctly,  Simmias,  the  soal,  if  she  is  ft 
harmony,  will  never  have  any  vice ;  because  a  harmony,  ^ . 
being  absolutely  a  harmony,  has  no  part  in  the  inh&rmonical. 

No. 

And  therefore  a  soul  which  is  absolutely  a  soul  has  no  vice  ? 

How  can  she  have,  consistently  with  the  preceding  argument  ? 

Then,  according  to  this,  if  the  souls  of  all  animals  are  equally 
and  absolutely  souls,  they  will  be  equally  good  ? 

I  agree  with  you,  Socrates,  he  said. 

And  can  all  this  be  true,  think  you  ?  he  said ;  and  are  all  these 
consequences  admissible  —  which  nevertheless  seem  to  follow 
from  the  assumption  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  ? 

Certainly  not,  he  said. 

Once  more,  he  said,  what  ruling  principle  is  there  of  human 
things  other  than  the  soul,  and  especially  the  wise  soul  ?  Do 
you  know  of  any  ? 

Indeed,  I  do  not. 

And  is  the  soul  in  agreement  with  the  affections  of  the  body  ? 
or  is  she  at  variance  with  them  ?  For  example,  when  the  body 
is  hot  and  thirsty,  does  not  the  soul  incline  us  against  drinking  ? 
and  when  the  body  is  hungry,  against  eating  ?  And  this  is  only 
one  instance  out  of  ten  thousand  of  the  opposition  of  the  soul 
to  the  things  of  the  body. 

Very  true. 

But  we  have  already  acknowledged  that  the  soul,  being  % 
harmony,  can  never  utter  a  note  at  variance  with  the  tensions 
and  relaxations  and  vibrations  and  other  affections  of  the  strings 
out  of  wiiich  she  is  composed ;  she  can  only  follow,  she  cannot 
lead  tiiem  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  we  acknowledged  that,  certainly. 

And  yet  do  we  not  now  discover  the  soul  to  be  doing  the 
exact  opposite  —  leading  thd  elements  of  which  she  is  believed 
to  be  composed  ;  almost  always  opposing  and  coercing  them  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  throughout  life,  sometimes  more  violently  with 
the  pains  of  medicine  and  gymnastic ;  then  again  more  gently ; 
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threatening  and  also  reprimanding  the  desires,  passions,  fearn, 
as  if  talking  to  a  tiling  which  is  not  herself,  as  Homer  iu  tlie 
Odysseo  represents  Odysseus  doing  in  the  words,  — 

^  He  beat  his  braaet,  and  thus  reproached  hli  heart: 
Endure,  my  heart;  far  wone  halt  thou  endured  I  ** 

Do  you  think  that  Homer  could  have  written  this  under  the 
idea  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  capable  of  being  led  by  the 
affections  of  the  body,  and  not  rather  of  a  nature  which  leads 
and  masters  them ;  and  herself  a  far  diviner  thing  thau  any 
harmony  ? 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  quite  agree  to  that 

Then,  my  friend,  we  can  never  be  right  in  saying  that  the 
toul  is  a  harmony,  for  that  would  clearly  contradict  the  divine 
Qf,      Homer  as  well  as  ourselves. 
True,  he  said. 

Thus  much,  said  Socrates,  of  Harraonia,  your  Theban  goddess, 
Cebes,  who  has  not  been  ungracious  to  us,  I  think  ;  but  what 
shall  I  say  to  the  Theban  Cadmus,  and  how  shall  I  propitiate 
him  ? 

I  think  that  you  will  discover  a  way  of  propitiating  him,  said 
Cebes ;  I  am  sure  that  you  liave  answered  the  argument  about 
harmony  in  a  manner  that  I  could  never  have  expected.  For 
when  Simmias  mentioned  his  objection,  I  quite  imagitied  that  no 
answer  could  be  given  to  him,  and  therefore  I  was  surprised  at 
finding  that  his  argument  could  not  sustain  the  first  onset  of 
yours,  and  not  impossibly  the  other,  whom  you  call  Cadmus, 
may  share  a  similar  fate. 

Nay,  my  good  friend,  said  Socrates,  let  us  not  boast,  lest  some 
evil  eye  should  put  to  flight  the  word  which  I  am  about  to 
speak.  That,  however,  may  be  left  in  tlie  hands  of  tliose  above  ; 
while  I  draw  near  in  Homeric  fashion,  and  try  the  mettle  of 
your  words.  Briefly,  the  sum  of  your  objection  is  as  follows  : 
Tou  want  to  have  proven  to  you  that  the  soul  is  imperisha- 
ble and  immortal,  and  you  think  that  the  philosopher  who  is 
confident  in  death  has  but  a  vain  and  foolish  confldence,  if  he 
thinks  that  he  will  fare  better  than  one  who  has  led  another 
■ort  of  life,  in  the  world  below,  unless  he  can  prove  this :  and 
you  say  that  the  demonstration  of  the  strength  and  divinity  of 
the  soul,  and  of  her  existence  prior  to  onr  becoming  men,  doea 
dot  necessarily  imply  her  immortality.  Granting  that  the  sou 
li  long-lived,  and  has  known  and  dune  much  in  a  former  state 
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still  she  is  not  on  that  aoconnt  immortal ;  and  h6r  entrance  into 
the  human  form  may  be  a  sort  of  disease  which  is  the  beginning 
of  dissolution,  and  may  at  lust,  after  the  toils  of  life  are  over, 
end  in  that  which  is  called  death.  And  whether  tlie  soul  enters 
into  the  body  once  only  or  many  times,  that,  as  you  would  sajy 
makes  no  difference  in  the  fears  of  individuals.  For  any  num, 
who  is  not  devoid  of  natural  feeling,  has  reason  to  fear,  if  he 
lias  no  knowledge  or  proof  of  the  soul's  immortality.  That  k 
what  I  suppose  you  to  say,  Cebes,  which  I  designedly  repeat,  in 
order  that  nothing  may  escape  us,  and  that  you  may,  if  yoa 
wish,  add  or  subtract  anything. 

But,  said  Cebes,  as  far  as  I  see  at  present,  I  have  nothing 
to  add  or  subtract ;  you  have  expressed  my  meaning. 

Socrates  paused  a  while,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tion. At  length  he  said  :  Tiiis  is  a  very  serious  inquiry  which 
you  are  raising,  Cebes,  involving  the  whole  question  of  genera- 
tion and  corruption,  about  which  I  will,  if  you  like,  give  q^ 
you  my  own  experience ;  and  you  can  apply  this,  if  you 
think  that  anything  which  I  say  will  avail  towards  the  solution 
of  your  difficulty. 

I  should  very  much  like,  said  Cebes,  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say. 

Then  I  will  tell  you,  said  Socrates.  When  I  was  young, 
Cebes,  I  had  a  prodigious  desire  to  know  that  department  of 
philosopliy  which  is  called  Natural  Science ;  this  appeared  to 
me  to  have  lofty  aims,  as  being  the  science  which  has  to  do 
with  the  causes  of  things,  and  which  teaches  why  a  thing  is, 
%nd  is  created  and  destroyed  ;  and  I  was  always  agitating  my- 
^If  with  the  consideration  of  such  questions  as  these :  Is  the 
growth  of  animals  the  result  of  some  decay  which  the  hot  and 
cold  principle  contract,  as  some  have  said  ?  Is  the  blood  the 
element  with  which  we  think,  or  the  air,  or  the  fire  ?  or  per- 
laps  nothing  of  this  sort  —  but  the  brain  may  be  the  origina- 
ting power  of  the  perceptions  of  hearing  and  sight  and  smell, 
and  memory  and  opinion  may  come  from  them,  and  sdenoe 
may  be  based  on  memory  and  opinion  when  no  longer  in  mo- 
tion, but  at  rest.  And  then  I  went  on  to  examine  the  decay 
of  them,  and  then  to  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  at  last 
I  concludeil  that  I  was  wholly  incapable  of  these  inquiries,  as 
I  win  satisfactorily  prove  to  you.  For  I  was  fascinated  by 
them  to  such  a  degree  that  my  eyes  grew  blind  to  things  thai 
I  had  seemed  to  myself^  and  also  to  others,  to  know  quite  well  % 
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ftnd  I  forgot  what  I  had  before  thoufirht  to  be  self-eTident,  that 
the  growth  of  man  is  the  result  of  eating  and  drinking;  for 
when  by  the  digestion  of  food  flesh  is  added  to  flesh  and  bone 
to  bone,  and  whenever  there  is  an  aggregation  of  congenial 
elements,  the  leaser  balk  becomes  larger  and  the  small  man 
greater.     Was  not  that  a  reasonable  notion  ? 

Yes,  said  Cebes,  I  think  so. 

Well ;  but  let  me  tell  you  something  more.  There  was  % 
time  when  I  thought  that  I  understood  the  meaning  of  greater 
and  less  pretty  well ;  and  wlien  I  saw  a  great  man  standing  by 
a  little  one,  I  fiEuicied  that  one  was  taller  than  the  other  by  % 
bead  or  one  liorse  would  appear  to  be  greater  than  another 
horse :  and  still  more  clearly  did  I  seem  to  perceive  that  ten 
is  two  more  than  eight,  and  that  two  cubits  are  more  than 
one,  because  two  is  twice  one. 

And  what  is  now  your  notion  of  such  matters  ?  said  Gebes. 

I  should  be  far  enough  from  imagining,  he  replied,  that  I 
knew  the  cause  of  any  of  them,  indeed  I  should,  for  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  thnt  when  one  is  added  to  one,  the  one  to  which 
q-  the  addition  is  made  becomes  two,  or  that  the  two  unita 
added  together  make  two  by  reason  of  the  addition.  For 
I  cannot  understand  how,  when  separated  from  the  other,  each 
of  them  was  one  and  not  two,  and  now,  when  they  are  brought 
together,  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  them  can  be  the  cause  of 
their  becoming  two  :  nor  can  I  understand  liow  the  division  of 
one  is  the  way  to  make  two ;  fur  then  a  different  cause  would 
produce  the  same  effect,  —  as  in  the  former  instance  the  addi- 
tion and  juxtaposition  of  one  to  one  was  the  cause  of  two,  in 
this  the  separation  and  subtraction  of  one  from  the  other  would 
be  the  cause.  Nor  am  I  any  longer  satisfled  that  I  understand 
the  reas(m  why  one  or  anything  else  either  is  generated  or 
destroyed  or  is  at  all,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  some  confused 
notion  of  another  method,  and  can  never  admit  this. 

Then  I  heard  some  one  who  had  a  book  of  Anaxagoras,  as 
he  said,  out  of  which  he  read  that  mind  was  the  disposer  and 
cause  of  all,  and  I  was  quite  delighted  at  the  notion  of  this, 
which  appeared  admirable,  and  I  said  to  mynelf :  If  mind  is 
the  disposer,  mind  will  dispose  all  for  the  best,  and  put  each 
particular  in  the  best  place ;  and  I  argued  that  if  any  one  de- 
sired to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  generation  or  destruction  or 
existence  of  anything,  he  must  find  out  what  state  of  bemg  or 
Buffering  or  doing  was  best  for  that  thing,  and  therefore  a  mm 
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Had  only  to  consider  the  best  for  himself  and  others^  and  then 
be  would  also  know  the  worse,  for  that  the  same  science  iodl* 
prised  both.  And  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  had  fband  in 
Anaxagoras  a  teacher  of  the  causes  of  existence  such  as  I  de« 
sired,  and  I  imagined  that  he  would  tell  me  first  whether  the 
earth  is  flat  or  round ;  and  then  he  would  further  explain  the 
cause  and  the  necessity  of  this,  and  would  teach  me  the  nature 
of  the  best  and  show  that  this  was  best ;  and  if  he  said  that 
the  earth  was  in  the  centre,  he  would  explain  that  this  position 
was  the  best,  and  I  should  be  satbfied  if  this  were  shown  ^^ 
to  me,  and  not  want  any  other  sort  of  cause.  And  I 
thought  that  I  would  then  go  on  and  ask  him  about  the  son 
and  moon  and  stars,  and  that  he  would  explain  to  me  their 
comparative  swiftness,  and  their  returnings  and  various  states, 
and  how  their  several  affections,  active  and  passive,  were  all 
for  the  best  For  I  could  not  imagine  that  when  he  spoke  of 
mind  as  the  disposer  of  them,  he  would  give  any  other  account 
of  their  being  as  they  are,  except  that  this  was  best ;  and  I 
thought  that  when  he  had  explained  to  me  in  detail  the  cause 
of  each  and  the  cause  of  all,  he  would  go  on  to  explain  to  me 
what  was  best  for  each  and  what  was  best  for  all.  I  had  hopea 
which  I  would  not  have  sold  for  much,  and  I  seized  the  books 
and  read  them  as  fast  as  I  could  in  my  eagerness  to  know  the 
better  and  the  worse. 

What  hopes  I  had  formed,  and  how  grievously  was  I  disap- 
pointed !  As  I  proceeded,  I  found  my  philosopher  altogether 
forsaking  mind  or  any  other  principle  of  order,  but  having  re- 
course to  air,  and  ether,  and  water,  and  other  eccentricities.  I 
juight  compare  him  to  a  person  who  began  by  maintaining 
generally  that  mind  is  the  cause  of  the  actions  of  Socrates,  but 
who,  when  he  endeavored  to  explain  the  causes  of  my  several 
actions  in  detail,  went  on  to  show  that  I  sit  here  because  mj 
body  is  made  up  of  bones  and  muscles  ;  and  the  bones,  as  he 
would  say,  are  hard  and  have  ligaments  which  divide  them,  and 
the  muscles  are  elastic,  and  they  cover  the  bones,  which  have 
also  a  covering  or  environment  of  fiesh  and  skin  which  contains 
them ;  and  as  the  bones  are  lifted  at  their  joints  by  the  con- 
traction or  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  I  am  able  to  bend  mj 
limbs,  and  this  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  curved  posture : 
that  is  what  he  would  say,  and  he  would  have  a  similar  expla- 
sation  of  my  talking  to  you,  which  he  would  attribute  to  sound, 
tnd  air,  and  he:iring,  and  he  would  assign  ten  thousand  other 
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^  CMues  of  the  same  8011,  forgetting  to  meotioD  the  tiae 
cMue,  which  is,  that  the  Athenians  have  thought  fit  to  con- 
demn me,  and  aooordinglj  I  have  thought  it  better  and  more 
right  to  remain  here  and  under^  mj  sentence ;  for  I  am  in* 
dined  to  think  that  these  muscles  and  bones  of  mine  would 
have  gone  off  to  Megara  or  Boeotia,  —  bj  the  dog  of  Egypt 
they  would,  if  thej  had  been  guided  only  by  their  own  idea  of 
what  was  best,  and  if  I  had  not  chosen  as  the  better  and  nobler 
part,  instead  of  playing  truant  and  running  away,  to  undergo  any 
punishment  which  the  state  inflicts.  There  is  surely  a  strange 
confusion  of  causes  and  conditions  in  all  this.  It  may  be  said^ 
indeed,  that  without  bones  and  muscles  and  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  I  cannot  execute  my  purposes.  But  to  say  that  I  do 
as  I  do  because  of  them,  and  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  mind 
acts,  and  not  from  the  choice  of  the  best,  is  a  very  careless  and 
idle  mode  of  speaking.  I  wonder  that  they  cannot  distingubh 
the  cause  from  the  condition,  which  the  many,  feeling  about  in 
the  dark,  are  always  mistaking  and  misnaming.  And  thus  one 
man  makes  a  vortex  all  round  and  steadies  the  earth  by  the 
heaven ;  another  gives  the  air  as  a  support  to  the  earth,  which 
b  a  sort  of  broad  trough.  Any  power  which  in  disposing  them 
as  they  are  disposes  them  for  the  best  never  enters  into  their 
minds,  nor  do  they  imagine  tliat  there  is  any  superhuman 
strength  in  that ;  they  rather  expect  to  find  another  Atlas  of 
the  world  who  is  stronger  and  more  everlasting  and  more  con- 
taining than  the  good  is,  and  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
obligatory  and  containing  power  of  the  good  is  as  nothing ;  and 
yet  this  is  the  principle  which  I  would  fain  learn  if  any  one 
would  teach  me.  But  as  I  have  failed  either  to  discover  my- 
self, or  to  learn  of  any  one  else,  the  nature  of  the  best,  I  will 
exhibit  to  you,  if  you  like,  what  I  have  found  to  be  the  second 
best  mode  of  inquiring  into  the  cause. 

I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  that,  he  replied. 

Socrates  proceeded:  I  thought  that  as  I  had  failed  in  the 
C(^ntemplation  of  true  existence,  I  ought  to  be  careful  that  I  did 
not  lose  the  eye  of  my  soul ;  as  people  may  injure  their  bodily 
eye  by  observing  and  gazing  on  the  sun  durin^r  an  eclipse,  unless 
they  take  the  precaution  of  only  looking  at  the  image  reflected  in 
Ihe  water,  or  in  some  similar  medium.  That  occurred  to  me,  and 
inn  ^  was  afraid  that  my  soul  might  be  blinded  altogether  if  I 
looked  at  things  with  my  eyes  or  tried  by  tlie  help  of  the 
lenses  to  apprehend  them.    And  I  thought  that  I  had  better  have 
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Mooiirsa  io  ideas,  and  seek  ia  them  the  trath  of  ezistenoe.  I  dare 
Mj  that  the  simile  is  not  perfect  —  for  I  am  very  far  from  admit- 
ting that  he  who  contemplates  existences  through  the  medium  of 
Ideas,  sees  them  only  **  through  a  glass  darkly,"  any  more  than  he 
who  sees  them  in  their  working  and  effects.  However,  this  was 
the  method  which  I  adopted  :  I  first  assumed  some  principle  which 
I  judged  to  be  the  strongest,  and  then  I  affirmed  as  true  whatever 
seemed  to  agree  with  this,  whether  relating  to  the  cause  or  to 
anything  else ;  and  that  which  disagreed  I  regarded  as  untrue. 
But  I  should  like  to  explain  my  meaning  clearly,  as  I  do  not  thilik 
that  you  understand  me. 

No  indeed,  replied  Gebes,  not  very  well. 

There  is  nothing  new,  he  said,  in  what  I  am  about  to  tell  yon; 
bat  only  what  I  have  been  always  and  everywhere  repeating  in 
the  previous  discussion  and  on  other  occasions  :  I  want  to  show 
you  the  nature  of  that  cause  which  has  occupied  my  thoughts,  and 
I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  those  familiar  words  which  are  in  the 
mouth  of  everv  one,  and  first  of  all  as<)ume  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute  beauty  and  goodness,  and  greatn&^s,  and  the  like ;  grant  me 
this,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  the  nature  of  the  canse^ 
and  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Cebes  said :  You  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  proof,  as  I 
readily  grant  you  this. 

Well,  he  said,  then  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  agree 
with  me  in  the  next  step  ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  there 
be  anything  beautiful  other  than  absolute  beauty,  that  can  only  be 
beautiful  in  as  far  as  it  partakes  of  absolute  beauty —  and  this  I 
should  say  of  everything.  Do  you  agree  in  this  notion  of  the 
cause? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  agree. 

He  proceeded :  I  know  nothing  and  can  understand  nothing  of 
any  other  of  those  wise  causes  which  are  alleged  ;  and  if  a  per* 
sou  says  to  me  that  the  bloom  of  color,  or  form,  or  anything  else 
vf  that  sort  is  a  source  of  beauty,  I  leave  all  that,  which  is  only 
confusing  to  me,  and  simply  and  singly,  and  perhaps  foolishly, 
hold  and  am  assured  in  my  own  mind  that  nothing  makes  a  thing 
beautiful  but  the  presence  and  participation  of  beauty  in  whatever 
way  or  manner  obtained ;  for  as  to  the  manner  I  am  uncertain, 
but  I  stoutly  contend  that  by  beauty  all  beautiful  thiugs  become 
beautiful.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  safe  answer  that 
I  can  give,  either  to  myself  or  to  any  other,  and  to  that  I  cling, 
b  the  persuasion  that  I  shall  never  be  Dverthrown,  and  that  I 
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may  safely  a^Aru  k  myself  or  any  other,  that  by  bean^  beao 
tiful  things  become  benutifuL     Do  you  not  agree  to  that  ? 

Yes,  I  agree. 

And  that  by  greatn.)^  only  great  things  become  great  and 
greater  greater,  and  by  snmllness  the  less  becomes  less. 

True. 

Then  if  a  person  remarkh;  ttiat  A  is  taller  by  a  head  than  ^  ^. 
B,  and  B  less  by  a  head  than  A  you  would  refuse  to  admit 
this,  and  would  stoutly  contend  tliat  what  you  mean  is  only  that 
the  greater  is  greater  by,  and  by  reason  of,  greatness,  and  the  lesa 
11  less  only  by,  or  by  reason  of,  smallness  ;  and  thus  you  would 
avoid  the  danger  of  saying  that  the  greater  is  greater  and  the 
less  less  by  the  measure  of  the  head,  which  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  would  also  avoid  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  greater  man  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  head,  which  is  small 
Would  you  not  be  afraid  of  that  ? 

Indeed,  I  should,  said  Cebes,  laughing. 

In  like  manner  you  would  be  afraid  to  say  that  ten  exceeded 
eight  by,  and  by  reason  of,  two ;  but  would  say  by,  and  by  reason 
of,  number ;  or  that  two  cubits  exceed  one  cubit  by  a  half,  but 
by  magnitude  ?  —  that  is  what  you  would  say,  for  there  is  the 
same  danger  in  both  cases. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Again,  would  you  not  be  cautious  of  affirming  that  the  addition 
of  one  to  one,  or  the  division  of  one,  is  the  cause  of  two  ?  And 
you  would  loudly  asseverate  that  you  know  of  no  way  in  which 
anything  comes  into  existence  except  by  participation  in  its  own 
proper  essence,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  you  know,  the  only 
cause  of  two  is  the  participation  in  duality ;  that  is,  the  way  to 
make  two,  and  the  participation  in  one  is  the  way  to  make  one. 
You  would  say :  I  will  let  alone  puzzles  of  division  and  addition 
—  wiser  heads  than  mine  may  answer  them ;  inexperienocd  as  I 
am,  and  ready  to  start,  as  the  proverb  says,  at  my  own  shadow, 
I  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the  sure  ground  of  a  principle.  And 
if  any  one  assails  you  there,  you  would  not  mind  him,  or  answer 
aim  until  you  had  seen  whether  the  consequences  whicii  follow 
agree  with  one  another  or  not,  and  when  you  are  further  required 
\>give  an  explanation  of  this  principle,  yon  wouM  go  on  to  assume 
a  higher  principle,  and  the  be:«t  of  the  higher  ones  until  you  found 
a  resting-place;  but  you  would  not  confuse  the  principle  anu  the 
consequences  in  your  reasoning,  like  the  Eristics  —  at  least  if 
you  wanted  to  discover  real  existence.     Not  that  this  confusion 
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signifies  to  them  who  never  care  or  think  abont  the  matter  at 
all,  for  they  have  the  wit  to  be  well  pleased  with  themselves, 
however  great  may  be  the  turmoil  of  their  ideas.  But  yoa,  .^ 
if  you  are  a  philosopher,  will,  I  believe,  do  as  I  say. 

What  you  say  is  most  true,  said  Simmias  and  Cebes,  both 
speaking  at  once. 

Eclu  Yes,  Phaedo ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at  their  assenting. 
Any  one  who  has  the  least  sense  will  acknowledge  the  wonder- 
ful clearness  of  Socrates'  reasoning. 

Phaed.  Certainly,  Echecrates ;  and  that  was  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  company  at  the  time. 

Bch.  Yes,  and  equally  of  ourselves,  who  were  not  of  the 
company,  and  are  now  listening  to  your  redtaL  But  what  Sol' 
iowed? 

Phaed,  After  all  this  was  admitted,  and  they  had  agreed 
about  the  existence  of  ideas  and  the  participation  in  them  of  th« 
other  things  which  derive  their  names  firom  them,  Socrates,  if 
1  remember  rightly,  said :  — 

This  is  your  way  of  speaking ;  and  yet  when  you  say  that 
Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrates  and  less  than  Phaedo,  do  yon 
not  predicate  of  Simmias  both  greatness  and  smallness  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

But  still  you  allow  that  Simmias  does  not  really  exceed 
Socrates,  as  the  words  may  seem  to  imply,  because  he  is  Sim 
mias,  but  by  reason  of  the  size  which  he  has ;  just  as  Simmias 
does  not  exceed  Socrates  because  he  is  Simmias,  any  more  than 
because  Socrates  is  Socrates,  but  because  he  has  smallness  when 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  Simmias  ? 

True. 

And  if  Phaedo  exceeds  him  in  size,  that  is  not  because 
Phaedo  is  Phaedo,  but  because  Phaedo  has  greatness  relatiyidj 
to  Simmias,  who  is  comparatively  smaller  ? 

That  is  true. 

And  therefore  Simmias  is  said  to  be  great,  and  is  also  said  to 
\A  small,  because  he  is  in  a  mean  between  them,  exceeding  the 
smallness  of  the  one  by  his  greatness,  and  allowing  the  great- 
ness of  the  other  to  exceed  his  smallness.  He  added,  laughing, 
I  am  speaking  like  •  book,  but  I  believe  that  what  I  am  saying 
IS  true. 

Simmias  assented  to  this. 

The  reason  why  I  say  this,  is  that  I  want  you  to  agree  with 
lie  in  thinking,  not  only  that  a«>solute  greatness  will  never  bt 
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great  and  also  small,  but  that  greatness  in  as  or  in  the  ooncrete 
will  never  admit  the  small  or  admit  of  being  exceeded :  instead 
of  this  one  of  two  things  will  happen,  either  the  greater  will  flj 
or  retire  before  the  opposite,  which  is  the  less,  or  at  the  advanoa 
of  the  less  will  cease  to  exist ;  but  will  not,  if  allowing  or  ad* 
mitting  smallness,  be  changed  by  that ;  even  as  I,  having  re« 
ceived  and  admitted  smallness  when  compared  with  Simmiai, 
remain  just  ns  I  was,  and  am  the  same  small  person.  And  as 
the  idea  of  greatness  cannot  condescend  ever  to  be  or  become 
small,  in  like  manner  the  smallness  in  ns  cannot  be  or  become 
great ;  nor  can  any  other  opposite  which  remains  the  same  ever 
10A  ^  ^^  become  its  own  opposite,  but  either  passes  away  or 
perishes  in  the  change. 

That,  replied  Cebes,  is  quite  my  notion. 

One  of  the  company,  though  I  do  not  exactly  remember 
which  of  them,  on  hearing  this,  said :  By  Heaven,  is  not  this  the 
direct  contrary  of  what  was  admitted  before  —  that  out  of  the 
greater  came  the  less  and  out  of  the  less  the  greater,  and  that 
opposites  were  simply  generated  from  opposites ;  whereas  now 
this  seems  to  be  utterly  denied. 

Socrates  inclined  his  head  to  the  speaker  and  listened.  I 
like  your  courage,  he  said,  in  reminding  us  of  this.  But  yon 
do  not  observe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases.  For 
then  we  were  speaking  of  opposites  in  the  concrete,  and  now  of 
the  essential  opposite  which,  as  is  affirmed,  neither  in  us  nor  in 
nature  can  ever  be  at  variance  with  itself:  then,  my  friend,  we 
were  speaking  of  things  in  which  opposites  are  inherent  and 
which  are  called  after  them,  but  now  about  the  opposites  which 
are  inherent  in  them  and  which  ^ive  their  name  to  them ;  these 
essential  opposites  will  never,  as  we  maintain,  admit  of  genera- 
tion into  or  out  of  one  another.  At  the  same  time,  turning  to 
Cebes,  he  said:  Were  you  at  all  disconcerted,  Cebes,  at  our 
jfrieud's  objection  ? 

That  was  not  my  feeling,  said  Cebes  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  deny 
that  I  am  apt  to  be  disconcerted. 

Then  we  are  agreed  after  all,  said  Socrates,  that  the  opposite 
will  never  in  any  case  be  opposed  to  itself? 

To  that  we  are  quite  agreed,  he  replied. 

Yet  once  more  let  me  ask  you  to  couHider  the  question  from 
another  point  of  view,  and  see  whether  you  agree  with  me 
There  is  a  thing  which  you  term  heat,  and  another  thing  which 
you  term  cold  ? 
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Certainly. 

But  are  they  the  same  as  fire  and  snow  ? 

Most  assuredly  not 

Heat  is  not  the  same  as  fire,  nor  is  cold  the  same  as  snow  ? 

No. 

And  yet  you  will  surely  admit,  that  when  snow,  as  was  be- 
fore said,  is  under  the  influence  of  heat,  they  will  not  remain 
mow  and  heat ;  but  at  the  advance  of  the  heat,  the  snow  will 
either  retire  or  perish  ? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

And  the  fire  too  at  the  advance  of  the  cold  will  either  retire 
or  perish ;  and  when  the  fire  is  under  the  influence  of  the  cold, 
they  will  not  remain  as  before,  fire  and  cold. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  in  some  cases  the  name  of  the  idea  is  not  confined  to 
the  idea ;  but  anything  else  which,  not  being  the  idea,  exists 
only  in  the  form  of  the  idea,  may  also  lay  claim  to  it  I  will 
try  to  make  this  clearer  by  an  example :  The  odd  number  is 
always  called  by  the  name  of  odd  ? 

Very  true.  -  ^ 

But  is  this  the  only  thing  which  is  called  odd  ?  Are 
there  not  other  things  which  have  their  own  name,  and  yet  are 
called  odd,  because,  although  not  the  same  as  oddness,  they  are 
never  without  oddness  ?  —  that  is  what  I  mean  to  ask  -^ 
whether  numbers  such  as  the  number  three  are  not  of  the  class 
of  odd.  And  there  are  many  other  examples :  would  you  not 
say,  for  example,  that  three  may  be  called  by  its  proper  name, 
and  also  be  called  odd,  which  is  not  the  same  with  three  ?  and 
this  may  be  said  not  only  of  three  but  also  of  A^e,  and  every 
alternate  number  —  each  of  them  without  being  oddness  is  odd, 
and  in  the  same  way  two  and  four,  and  the  whole  series  of 
alternate  numbers,  has  every  number  even,  without  being  even- 
ness.    Do  you  admit  that  ? 

Yes,  he  said,  how  can  I  deny  that  ? 

Then  now  mark  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming :  not  only 
do  essential  opposites  exclude  one  another,  but  also  concrete 
tilings,  which,  although  not  in  themselves  opposed,  contain 
opposites ;  these,  I  say,  also  reject  the  idea  which  is  opposed 
to  that  which  is  contained  in  them,  and  at  the  advance  of  that 
they  either  perish  or  withdraw.  There  is  the  number  three 
for   example ;  will   not   that   endure  annihilation  or  anything 
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sooner  than  bo  converted  into  an  even  number,  remainiiig 
three? 

Very  true,  said  Cebes. 

And  yet,  he  said,  the  number  two  is  certainly  not  oppoied 
to  the  number  three  ? 

It  is  not 

Then  not  only  do  opposite  ideas  repel  the  advance  of  one 
another,  but  also  there  are  other  things  which  repel  the  ap- 
proach of  opposites. 

That  is  quite  true,  he  said. 

Suppose,  he  said,  tha^  we  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  determine 
what  these  are. 

By  all  means. 

Are  they  not,  Cebes,  such  as  compel  the  things  of  which 
they  have  possession,  not  only  to  take  their  own  form,  but  also 
the  form  of  some  opposite  ? 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  and  have  no  need  to 
repeat  to  you,  that  those  things  which  are  possessed  by  the 
number  three  must  not  only  be  three  in  number,  but  must  also 
be  odd. 

Quite  true. 

And  on  this  oddness,  of  which  the  number  three  has  the  im- 
press, the  opposite  idea  will  never  intrude  ? 

No. 

And  this  impress  was  given  by  the  odd  principle  ? 

Yes. 

And  to  the  odd  is  opposed  the  even  ? 

True. 

Then  the  idea  of  the  even  number  will  never  arrive  at  three  f 

No. 

Then  three  has  no  part  in  the  even  ? 

None. 

Then  the  triad  or  number  three  is  uneven  ? 

Very  true. 

To  return  then  to  my  distinction  of  natures  which  are  not 
opposites,  and  yet  do  not  admit  opposites:  as  in  this  instance, 
three,  altliough  not  opposed  to  the  even,  does  not  any  the  more 
admit  of  the  even,  but  always  brings  the  opposite  into  play  on 
lAK  ^^®  other  side;  or  as  two  does  not  receive  the  odd,  or  fire 
the  cold  —  from  these  examples  (and  there  are  many 
more  of  them)  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  geii» 
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end  conclusion,  that  not  only  opposites  will  not  receive  oppo- 
sites,  but  also  that  nothing  which  brings  the  opposite  will  ad- 
mit the  opposite  of  that  which  it  brings  in  that  to  which  it  is 
brought.  And  here  let  me  recapitulate  —  for  thei«  is  no  harm 
in  repetition.  The  number  five  will  not  admit  the  nature  of  the 
eyen,  any  more  than  ten,  which  is  the  double  of  five,  will  admit 
the  nature  of  the  odd  —  the  double,  though  not  strictly  opposed 
to  the  odd,  rejects  the  odd  altogether.  Nor  again  will  parts  in 
the  ratio  of  3:2,  nor  any  fraction  in  which  there  is  a  hal^ 
nor  again  in  which  there  is  a  third,  admit  the  notion  of  the 
whole,  although  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  whole.  You  will 
agree  to  that? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  entirely  agree  and  go  along  with  you  in  that. 

And  now,  he  said,  I  think  that  I  may  b^;in  again  ;  and  to 
the  question  which  I  am  about  to  ask  I  will  beg  yoa  to  give 
not  the  old  safe  answer,  but  another,  of  which  I  will  offer  yoa 
an  example ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  find  in  what  has  been 
just  said  another  foundation  which  is  as  safe.  I  mean  that  if 
any  one  asks  you  *'  What  that  is,  the  inherence  of  which  makes 
the  body  hot,"  you  will  reply  not  heat  (this  is  what  I  call  the 
safe  and  stupid  answer),  but  fire,  a  far  better  answer,  which  we 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  give.  Or  if  any  one  asks  you  "  Why 
a  body  is  diseased,"  you  will  not  say  from  disease,  but  from 
fever ;  and  instead  of  saying  that  oddness  is  the  cause  of  odd 
numbers,  you  will  say  that  the  monad  is  the  cause  of  them : 
and  so  of  things  in  general,  as  I  dare  say  that  you  will  under- 
stand sufficiently  without  my  adducing  any  further  examples. 

Yes,  he  said,  I  quite  understand  you. 

Tell  me,  then,  what  is  that  the  inherence  of  which  will  reo- 
der  the  body  alive  ? 

The  soul,  he  replied. 

And  is  this  always  the  case? 

Yes,  he  said,  of  course. 

Then  whatever  the  soul  possesses,  to  that  she  comes  beiring 
l^fe? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  is  there  any  opposite  to  life  ? 

There  is,  he  said. 

And  what  is  that  ? 

Death. 

Then  the  soul,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  will  never  reoeivs 
the  opposite  of  what  she  brings.  And  now,  he  said,  what  did 
we  call  that  principle  which  repels  the  even  ? 
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The  odd. 

And  that  principle  which  repels  the  miuicaly  or  the  jii*t  f 

The  unmusical,  he  said,  and  the  unjust 

And  what  do  we  call  that  principle  which  does  not  admil  of 
death? 

The  immortal,  he  said. 

And  does  the  soul  admit  of  death  ? 

No. 

Then  the  soul  is  immortal  ? 

Tes,  he  said. 

And  may  we  saj  that  this  is  proven  ? 

Yes,  abundantly  proven,  Socrates,  he  replied. 
.^g       And  supposing  that  the  odd  were  imperishable,  mast 
not  three  be  imperishable? 

Of  course. 

And  if  that  which  is  cold  were  imperishable,  when  the  warm 
principle  came  attacking  tlie  snow,  must  not  the  snow  hare 
retired  whole  and  un melted  —  for  it  could  never  haye  perished, 
Dor  could  it  have  remained  and  admitted  the  heat  ? 

True,  he  said. 

Again,  if  the  uncooling  or  warm  principle  were  imperishable, 
the  fire  when  assailed  by  cold  would  not  have  perished  or  have 
been  extinguished,  but  would  have  gone  away  unafiected  ? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal :  if  the  imomrtal 
is  also  imperishable,  the  soul  when  attacked  by  death  cannot 
perish  ;  for  the  preceding  argument  shows  that  the  soul  will 
not  admit  of  death,  or  ever  be  dead,  any  more  than  three  or  the 
odd  number  will  admit  of  the  even,  or  fire,  or  the  heat  in  the 
fire,  of  the  cold.  Yet  a  person  may  say  :  ^*  But  although  the 
odd  will  not  become  even  at  the  approach  of  the  even,  why 
may  not  the  odd  pensh  and  the  even  take  the  place  of  the 
odd  ?  "  Now  to  him  who  makes  this  objection,  we  cannot  an- 
swer that  the  odd  principle  is  imperishable ;  for  this  has  net 
been  acknowledged,  but  if  this  had  been  acknowledged,  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  contending  that  at  the  approach 
of  the  even  ihe  odd  principle  and  the  number  three  took  up  their 
departure ;  and  the  same  argument  would  have  held  good  of 
fire  and  heat  and  any  other  thing. 

Very  true. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal :  if  the  immortal 
U  also  imperishable,  then  the  soul  will  be  imperishable  as  well 
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«8  imnkortal ;  but  if  not,  some  other  proof  of  her  iinpemhable- 
0688  ¥rill  have  to  be  given. 

No  other  proof  is  needed,  he  said  ;  for  if  the  immortal^  being 
eternal,  is  liable  to  perish,  then  nothing  is  imperishable. 

Yes,  replied  Socrates,  all  men  will  agree  that  Grod,  and  the 
essential  form  of  life,  and  the  immortal  in  general,  will  never 
perish. 

Yes,  all  men,  he  said,  —  that  is  true ;  and  what  is  more,  godi^ 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  well  as  men. 

Seeing  then  that  the  immortal  is  indestructible,  must  not  the 
soul,  if  she  is  immortal,  be  also  imperishable  ? 

Most  certainly. 

Then  when  death  attacks  a  man,  the  mortal  portion  of  him 
may  be  supposed  to  die,  but  the  immortal  goes  out  of  the  way 
of  death  and  is  preserved  safe  and  sound  ? 

True. 

Then,  Cebes,  beyond  question,  the  soul  is  immortal  and  im* 
perishable,  and  our  souls  will  truly  exist  in  another  world  !    ^  ^y- 

I  am  convinced,  Socrates,  said  Cebes,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  object ;  but  if  my  friend  Simmias,  or  any  one  else,  has 
any  further  objection,  he  had  better  speak  out,  and  not  keep 
silence,  since  I  do  not  know  how  there  can  ever  be  a  more  fit* 
ting  time  to  which  he  can  defer  the  discussion,  if  there  is  anj« 
thing  which  he  wants  to  say  or  have  said. 

But  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  replied  Simmias ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  room  for  uncertainty,  except  that  which  arises  neces* 
sarily  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject  and  the  feebleness  of 
man,  and  which  I  cannot  help  feeling. 

Yes,  Simmias,  replied  Socrates,  that  is  well  said :  and  more 
than  that,  first  principles,  even  if  they  appear  certain,  should  be 
carefully  considered ;  and  when  they  are  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained, then,  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  confidence  in  human  rear 
son,  you  may,  I  think,  follow  the  course  of  the  argument ;  and 
if  this  is  clear,  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  further  inquiry. 

That,  he  said,  is  true. 

But  then,  O  my  friends,  he  said,  if  the  soul  is  really  immor- 
tal, what  care  should  be  taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  of  the 
portion  of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  of  eternity  !  And  the 
danger  of  neglecting  her  from  this  point  of  view  does  indeed 
appear  to  be  awfiil.  If  death  had  only  been  the  end  of  all,  the 
wicked  would  have  had  a  good  bargtiin  in  dying,  for  they  would 
have  been  happily  quit  not  only  of  their  body,  but  of  their  owu 
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ern  together  with  thdr  loals.  Bat  now,  ai  the  lonl  plunly  ap* 
peare  to  be  immortal,  there  is  no  release  or  salvation  from  e^ 
exoept  the  attainment  of  the  highest  virtae  and  wisdom.  For 
the  soul  when  on  her  progress  to  the  world  below  takes  notliing 
with  her  but  nurture  and  education;  which  are  indeed  said 
greatly  to  benefit  or  greatlj  to  injure  the  departed,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  pilgrimage  In  the  other  world, 

For  after  death,  as  they  say,  the  genius  of  each  individoaly  to 
whom  he  belonged  in  life,  leads  him  to  a  certain  place  in  which 
the  dead  are  gathered  together  for  judgment,  whence  they  go 
into  the  world  below,  following  the  guide,  who  is  appointed  to 
conduct  them  from  this  world  to  the  other:  and  when  they 
have  there  reoeired  their  due  and  remained  their  time,  another 
guide  brings  them  back  again  after  many  revolutions  of  agea. 
Now  this  journey  to  the  other  world  is  not,  as  Aeschylus  says  in 
^^^  the  Telephus,  a  single  and  straight  path,  —  no  guide  would 
be  wanted  for  that,  and  no  one  could  miss  a  single  path ; 
but  there  are  many  partings  of  the  road,  and  windings,  as  I 
must  infer  from  the  rites  and  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to  the 
gods  below  in  places  where  three  ways  meet  on  earth.  The 
wise  and  orderly  soul  is  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  follows 
in  the  path  ;  but  the  soul  which  desires  the  boJy,  and  which,  as 
I  was  relating  before,  has  long  been  fluttering  about  the  lifeless 
frtime  and  the  world  of  sight,  is  after  many  struggles  and  many 
sufferings  hardly  and  with  violence  carried  away  by  her  attend- 
ant genius,  and  when  she  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  other 
souls  are  gathered,  if  she  be  impure  and  have  done  impure 
deeds,  or  been  concerned  in  foul  murders  or  other  crimes  which 
are  the  brothers  of  these,  and  the  works  of  brothers  in  crime,  — 
from  that  soul  every  one  fiees  and  turns  away ;  no  one  will  be 
her  companion,  no  one  her  guide,  but  alone  she  wanders  in  ex- 
tremity of  evil  until  certain  times  are  fulfilled,  and  when  they 
are  fulfilled,  she  is  borne  irresistibly  to  her  own  fitting  habita- 
tion ;  HA  every  pure  and  just  soul  which  has  passed  through 
life  in  the  company  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods  has  also 
her  own  proper  home. 

Now  the  earth  has  divers  wonderful  regions,  and  is  indeed 
in  nature  and  extent  very  unlike  the  notions  of  geographers,  a^ 
I  believe  on  the  authority  of  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 

What  do  you  mean,  Socrati>s?  said  Simmia*^.  I  have  myseU 
heard  many  descriptions  of  the  earth,  but  I  do  not  know  is 
what  you  are  putting  your  faith,  and  I  should  like  to  know. 
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Well,  Simmias,  replied  Socrates,  the  recital  of  a  tale  does 
Dot,  I  thiuk,  require  the  art  of  Glaucus ;  and  I  know  not  that 
the  art  of  Glaucus  could  prove  the  truth  of  mj  tale,  which  I 
myself  should  never  he  ahle  to  prove,  and  even  if  I  could,  I  fear, 
Simmias,  that  my  life  would  come  to  an  end  before  the  argu- 
ment was  completed.  I  may  describe  to  yon,  however,  the 
form  and  regions  of  the  earth  according  to  my  conception  of 
them. 

That,  said  Simmias,  will  be  enough. 

Well  then,  he  said,  my  conviction  is,  that  the  earth  it  a  round 
body  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and  therefore  has  no  need 
of  air  or  any  similar  force  as  a  support,  but  is  kept  there  and 
hindered  from  falling  or  inclining  any  way  by  the  equabil-  .  ^ 
ity  of  the  surrounding  heaven  and  by  her  own  equipoise. 
For  that  which,  being  in  equipoise,  is  in  the  centre  of  that 
which  is  equably  diffused,  will  not  incline  any  way  in  any  de- 
gree, but  will  always  remain  in  the  same  state  and  not  deviate. 
And  this  is  my  first  notion. 

Which  is  surely  a  correct  one,  said  Simmias. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  earth  is  very  vast,  and  that  we  who 
dwell  in  the  region  extending  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  PQ- 
lars  of  Heracles  along  the  borders  of  the  sea,  are  just  like  ants 
or  frogs  about  a  marsh,  and  inhabit  a  small  portion  only,  and 
that  many  others  dwell  in  many  like  places.  For  I  should  say 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  there  are  hollows  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  into  which  the  water  and  the  mist  and  the  air  collect ; 
and  that  the  true  earth  is  pure  and  in  the  pure  heaven,  in 
which  also  are  the  stars — that  is  the  heaven  which  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  ether,  of  which  this  is  but  the  sediment 
collecting  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth.  But  we  who  live  in 
these  hollows  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  we  are  dwelling 
above  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  which  is  just  as  if  a  creature 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  to  fancy  that  he  was  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that  the  sea  was  the  heaven 
through  which  he  saw  the  sun  and  the  other  stars,  ^-  he  having 
navsr  come  to  the  surface  by  reason  of  his  feebleness  and  slug- 
gishness, and  having  never  lifled  up  his  head  and  seen,  nor  ever 
heard  from  one  who  had  seen,  this  other  region  which  is  so 
much  purer  and  fairer  than  his  own.  Now  this  is  exactly  our 
case :  for  we  are  dwelling  in  a  hollow  of  the  earth,  and  fancy 
!hat  we  are  on  the  surface  ;  and  the  air  we  call  the  heaven,  and 
in  this  we  imagine  that  the  stars  move.     Bat  this  is  also  owing 
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oo  our  fbebleness  and  slug^sbnesay  which  prevent  our  wdihig 
the  surface  of  the  air :  for  if  any  man  could  arrive  at  the  exte- 
rior limit,  or  take  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  fly  upward,  lika  a 
fish  who  puts  his  head  out  and  sees  this  world,  he  would  see 
a  world  beyond ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  man  could  sustain  the 
sight,  he  would  acknowledge  tliat  this  was  the  place  of  the  true 
..^  heaven  and  the  true  light  and  the  true  stars.  For  thif 
earth,  and  the  stones,  and  the  entire  region  which  surroonds 
OS,  are  spoilt  and  corroded,  like  the  things  in  the  sea  whidi  are 
corroded  by  the  brine ;  for  in  the  sea  too  there  is  hardly  any 
noble  or  perfect  growth,  but  clefts  only,  and  sand,  and  an  end- 
less slough  of  mud :  and  even  the  shore  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  £urer  sights  of  this  world.  And  greater  fiir  is  the  supe* 
riority  of  the  other.  Now  of  that  upper  earth  which  is  under 
the  heaven,  I  can  tell  you  a  charming  tale,  Simmias,  which  is 
well  worth  hearing. 

And  we,  Socrates,  replied  Simmias,  shall  be  charmed  to  lis 
ten. 

The  tale,  my  friend,  he  said,  is  as  follows  In  the  first 
place,  the  earth,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  like  one  of  thosA 
balls  which  have  leather  coverings  in  twelve  pieces,  and  is  of 
divers  colors,  of  whicli  the  colors  which  painters  use  on  earth 
are  only  a  sample.  But  there  the  whole  earth  is  made  up  of 
them,  and  they  are  brighter  far  and  clearer  tlian  ours ;  there  is 
a  purple  of  wonderful  lustre,  also  the  radiance  of  gold,  and  the 
white  which  is  in  the  earth  is  whiter  than  any  chalk  or  snow. 
Of  these  and  other  colors  the  earth  is  made  up,  and  they  are 
more  in  number  and  fairer  than  the  eye  of  man  ha.s  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  very  hollows  (of  which  I  was  speaking)  filled  with  air 
and  water  are  seen  like  light  flashing  amid  the  other  colors,  and 
have  a  color  of  their  own,  which  gives  a  sort  of  unity  to  the 
variety  of  earth.  And  in  this  fair  region  everything  that  grows 
—  trees,  and  fiowers,  and  fruits  —  are  in  a  like  degree  fairer 
than  any  here ;  and  there  are  hills,  and  stones  in  them  in  a 
A^ke  degree  smoother,  and  more  transparent,  and  fairer  in  color 
than  our  highly-valued  emeralds  and  sardonyxes  and  jaspers, 
and  other  gems,  which  are  but  minute  fragments  of  them:  for 
there  all  the  stones  are  like  our  precious  stones,  and  fairer  still. 
Tlie  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  are  pure,  and  not,  like  our 
precious  stones,  infected  or  corroded  by  the  corrupt  briny  ele- 
ments which  coagulate  among  us,  and  which  breed  foulness  and 
disease  both  in  earth  and  stones,  as  well    as  in  animals  and 
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plants.  They  are  the  jewels  of  the  upper  earth,  which  also 
shines  with  gold  and  silver  and  the  like,  and  they  are  vis-  | . . 
ible  to  sight  and  large  and  abundant  and  found  in  every 
region  of  the  earth,  and  blessed  is  he  who  sees  them.  And 
upon  the  earth  are  animals  and  men,  some  in  a  middle  region, 
others  dwelling  about  the  air  as  we  dwell  about  the  sea ;  others 
in  islands  which  the  air  flows  round,  near  the  continent :  and  in 
a  word,  the  air  is  nsed  by  them  as  the  water  and  the  sea  are  by 
us,  and  the  ether  is  to  them  what  the  air  is  to  us.  MoreoveTi 
the  temperament  of  their  seasons  is  such  that  they  have  no  dis* 
e&se,  and  live  much  longer  than  we  do,  and  have  sight  and 
hearing  and  smell,  and  all  the  other  senses,  in  far  greater  per* 
fection,  in  the  same  degree  that  air  is  purer  than  water  or  the 
ether  than  air.  Also  they  have  temples  and  sacred  places  in 
which  the  gods  really  dwell,  and  they  hear  their  voices  and 
receive  their  answers,  and  are  conscious  of  them  and  hold  con- 
verse  with  them,  and  they  see  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  they 
really  are,  and  their  other  blessedness  is  of  a  piece  with  this. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of  the  things 
which  are  around  the  earth ;  and  there  are  divers  regions  in  the 
hollows  on  the  face  of  the  globe  everywhere,  some  of  them 
deeper  and  also  wider  than  that  which  we  inhabit,  others  deepei 
and  with  a  narrower  opening  than  ours,  and  some  are  shallower 
and  wider ;  all  have  numerous  perforations,  and  passages  broad 
and  narrow  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  connecting  them  with 
one  another ;  and  there  flows  into  and  out  of  them,  as  into 
basins,  a  vast  tide  of  water,  and  huge  subterranean  streama  ot 
perennial  rivers,  and  springs  hot  and  cold,  and  a  great  fire,  and 
great  rivers  of  fire,  and  streams  of  liquid  mud,  thin  or  thick 
(like  the  rivers  of  mud  in  Sicily,  and  the  lava  streams  which 
follow  them),  and  the  regions  about  which  they  happen  to  fiow 
are  filled  up  with  them.  And  there  is  a  sort  of  swing  in  the 
'nterior  of  the  earth  which  moves  all  this  up  and  down.  Now 
ihe  swing  is  on  this  wise :  There  is  a  chasm  which  is  the  vaat* 
est  of  them  all,  and  pierces  right  through  the  whole  earth ;  .  ^  ^ 
this  is  that  which  Homer  describes  in  the  words  :^ 

"  Ftf  off,  where  b  the  inmoit  depth  beneftth  the  earth; '* 

knd  which  he  in  other  places,  and  many  other  poets,  have  called 
Tartarus.  And  the  swing  is  caused  by  the  streams  flowing  into 
and  out  of  this  chasm,  and  they  each  have  the  nature  of  the  soil 
through  which  they  flow.     And  the  reason  why  the  streams 
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always  flowing  in  and  oat,  is  that  the  watery  element  has  na 
bed  or  bottom,  and  is  surging  and  swinging  up  and  down,  and 
the  surrounding  wind  and  air  do  the  same;  they  follow  the 
water  up  and  down,  hither  and  thither,  over  the  earth  —just  as 
in  respiring  the  air  is  always  m  process  of  inhalation  and  ex* 
halation  ;  and  the  wind  swinging  with  the  water  in  and  ont 
produces  fearful  and  irresistible  blasts :  when  the  waters  retire 
with  a  rush  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  called, 
they  flow  through  the  earth  into  those  regions,  and  All  them  np 
as  with  the  alternate  motion  of  a  pump,  and  then  when  they 
leave  those  regions  and  rush  back  hither,  they  again  fill  the  hol- 
lows here,  and  when  these  are  filled,  flow  through  subterranean 
channels  and  find  their  way  to  their  several  places,  forming 
seas,  and  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  springs.  Thence  they  again 
enter  the  earth,  some  of  them  making  a  long  circuit  into  many 
lands,  others  going  to  few  places  and  those  not  distant;  and 
again  fall  into  Tartarus,  some  at  a  point  a  good  deal  lower  than 
that  at  which  they  rose,  and  others  not  much  lower,  but  all  in 
some  degree  lower  than  the  point  of  issue.  And  some  burst 
forth  again  on  the  opposite  side,  and  some  on  the  same  side,  and 
some  wind  round  the  earth  with  one  or  many  folds  like  the  coils 
of  a  serpent,  and  descend  as  far  as  they  can,  but  always  return 
and  fall  into  the  lake.  The  rivers  on  either  side  can  descend 
only  to  the  centre  and  no  further,  for  to  the  rivers  on  both  sides 
the  opposite  side  is  a  precipice. 

Now  these  rivers  are  many,  and  mighty,  and  diverse,  and 
there  are  four  principal  ones,  of  which  the  greatest  and  outer- 
most is  that  called  Oceanus,  which  flows  round  the  earth  in  a 
circle  ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  flows  Acheron,  which  pa88e8 
. .  Q  under  the  earth  through  desert  places,  into  the  Acherusian 
lake :  this  is  the  lake  to  the  shores  of  which  the  souls  of 
the  many  go  when  they  are  dead,  and  after  waiting  an  appointed 
time,  which  is  to  some  a  longer  and  to  some  a  shorter  time,  thej 
are  sent  back  again  to  be  born  as  animals.  The  third  river 
rises  between  the  two,  and  near  the  place  of  rising  pours  into  a 
vast  region  of  Are,  and  forms  a  lake  larger  thuti  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  boiling  with  water  and  mud  ;  and  proceeding  muddy 
and  turbid,  and  winding  about  the  earth,  comes,  among  other 
places,  to  the  extremities  of  the  Acherusian  lake,  but  mingles 
not  with  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  afler  making  many  coils 
about  the  earth  plunges  into  Tartarus  at  a  deeper  level.  This 
is  that  Pyriphlegiithon,  as  the  stream  is  culled,  which  throws  up 
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Jets  of  fire  in  all  sorts  of  places.  The  fourth  river  goes  out  OD 
the  opposite  side,  and  £sdls  first  of  all  into  a  wild  and  savage 
region,  which  is  all  of  a  dark-blue  color,  like  lapis  lazuli ;  and 
this  is  that  nver  which  is  called  the  Stygian  river,  and  falls  into 
and  forms  the  Lake  Styx,  and  after  falling  into  the  lake  and 
receiving  strange  powers  in  the  waters,  passes  under  the  earthf 
winding  round  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Pyriphlegethon,  and 
meeting  in  the  Acherusian  lake  from  the  opposite  side.  And 
the  water  of  thb  river  too  mingles  with  no  other,  but  flowi 
round  in  a  circle  and  falls  into  Tartarus  over  against  Pyriphleg- 
ethon  ;  and  the  name  of  this  river,  as  the  poets  say,  is  Cocytus. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  the  other  world ;  and  when  the  dead 
arrive  at  the  place  to  which  the  genius  of  each  severally  conveys 
them,  first  of  all,  they  have  sentence  passed  upon  them,  as  they 
have  lived  well  and  piously  or  not.  And  those  who  appear  to 
have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill,  go  to  the  river  Acheron,  and 
mount  such  conveyances  as  they  can  get,  and  are  carried  in 
them  to  tiie  lake,  and  there  they  dwell  and  are  purified  of  their 
evil  deeds,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  wrongs  which  they 
have  done  to  others,  and  are  absolved,  and  receive  the  rewards 
of  their  good  deeds  according  to  their  deserts.  But  those  who 
appear  to  be  incurable  by  reason  of  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes  —  who  have  committed  many  and  terrible  deeds  of 
sacrilege,  murders  foul  and  violent,  or  the  like  —  such  are 
hurled  into  Tartarus  which  is  their  suitable  destiny,  and  they 
never  come  out.  Those  again  who  have  committed  crimes, 
which,  although  great,  are  not  unpardonable  —  who  in  a  moment 
of  anger/ for  example,  have  done  violence  to  a  father  or  a 
mother,  and  have  repented  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  -  -  . 
or  who  have  taken  the  life  of  another  under  the  like 
extenuatinc;  circumstances  —  these  are  plunged  into  Tartarus, 
the  pains  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  undergo  for  a  year, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  wave  casts  them  forth  —  mere 
homicides  by  way  of  Cocytus,  parricides  and  matricides  by 
Pyriphlegethon  —  and  they  are  borne  to  the  Acherusian  lake, 
and  there  they  lift  up  their  voices  and  call  upon  the  victims 
whom  thev  have  slain  or  wronged,  to  have  pity  on  them,  and 
to  receive  tnem,  and  to  let  them  come  out  of  the  river  into  the 
lake.  And  if  they  prevail,  then  they  come  forth  and  cease 
from  their  troubles;  but  if  not,  they  are  carried  back  again  into 
Tartarus  and  from  thence  into  the  rivers  unceasingly,  until  they 
obtain  mercy  from  those  whom  they  have  wronged  •  for  that  is 
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the  senteuoe  inflicted  upon  them  by  theh*  judges.  Those  also 
who  are  remarkable  for  having  led  holy  li^es  are  released  from 
this  earthly  prisoo,  and  go  to  their  pure  home  which  is  above, 
and  dwell  in  the  purer  earth ;  and  those  who  have  duly  purified 
themselves  with  philosophy,  live  henceforth  altogether  without 
the  body,  in  mansions  fairer  &r  than  these,  which  may  not  bo 
described,  and  of  which  the  time  would  fiedl  me  to  tell. 

Wherefore,  Simmias,  seeing  all  these  things,  what  ought  not  we 
to  do  in  order  to  obtain  virtue  and  wisdom  in  this  life  ?  Fair 
is  the  prize,  and  the  hope  great. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  description  which  I  haw 
given  of  the  soul  and  her  mansions  is  exactly  true  —  a  man  of 
sense  ought  hardly  to  say  that.  But  I  do  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  soul  is  shown  to  be  immortal,  he  may  venture  to  think,  not 
improperly  or  unworthily,  that  something  of  the  kind  is  tme. 
The  venture  is  a  glorious  one,  and  he  ought  to  comfort  himself 
with  words  like  these,  which  is  the  reason  why  I  lengthen  oat 
the  tale.  Wherefore,  I  say,  let  a  man  be  of  good  cheer  about 
his  soul,  who  has  cast  away  the  pleasures  and  ornaments  of  the 
body  as  alien  to  him,  and  rather  hurtful  in  their  effects,  and  has 
followed  after  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  in  this  life ;  who  has 
.  ^  -  ndorned  the  soul  in  her  own  proper  jewels,  which  are  tem- 
perance, and  justice,  and  courage,  and  nobility,  and  truth 
-—  in  these  arrayed  she  is  ready  to  go  on  her  journey  to  the 
world  below,  when  her  time  comes.  You,  Simmias  and  Cebes, 
and  ail  other  men,  will  depart  at  some  time  or  other.  Me  already, 
as  the  tragic  poet  would  say,  the  voice  of  fate  calls.  Soon  I 
must  drink  the  poison  ;  and  I  think  that  I  had  better  repair  to 
the  bath  first,  in  order  that  the  women  may  not  have  the  trouble 
of  washing  my  body  after  I  am  dead. 

When  he  had  done  speaking,  Crito  said :  And  have  you  any 
commands  for  us,  Socrates  —  anything  to  say  about  your  children, 
or  any  other  matter  in  which  we  can  serve  you  ? 

Nothing  particular,  he  said  :  only,  as  I  have  always  told  you, 
I  would  have  you  to  look  to  yourselves ;  that  is  a  service  which 
you  may  always  be  doing  to  me  and  mine  as  well  as  to  yourselves. 
And  you  need  not  make  professions ;  for  if  you  take  no  thought 
for  yourselves,  and  walk  not  according  to  the  precepts  which  I 
have  given  you,  not  now  for  the  first  time,  tiie  warmth  of  your 
professions  will  be  of  no  avail. 

We  will  do  our  best,  said  Crito.  But  in  what  way  would  yog 
have  us  bury  you  ? 
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Tn  Koj  way  that  you  like  ;  only  you  must  get  hold  of  me,  and 
take  care  (hat  I  ilo  not  nnlk  away  froin  you.  Then  he  litmed  to 
as,  and  added  with  a  smik  :  I  cannot  make  Ciilo  believe  tliHt 
I  am  the  same  Socrates  wlio  have  been  tjilking  and  conducting 
the  argument ;  he  fancies  tbat  I  sin  the  other  Socrates  whom  he 
will  soon  see,  a  dead  body — and  he  asks.  Haw  shall  he  bury  me  ? 
And  though  I  have  spoken  many  words  in  [he  endeavor  to  show 
diHt  when  I  have  drunk  [he  poison  I  shall  leave  you  and  go  to 
ths  joy»  of  the  blessed,  —  these  words  of  mine,  wiih  which  I 
comforted  you  and  myself,  have  h«d,  as  I  perceive,  no  effect  upon 
Criio.  And  therefore  I  wiint  you  to  be  surety  for  me  now,  aa 
he  was  surety  for  me  at  the  trial :  but  let  the  promise  be  of  an- 
other sort ;  for  he  was  my  surety  to  the  judges  that  I  would  re- 
main,  but  you  must  be  my  surety  (o  him  that  I  shall  not  remnin, 
but  go  awny  and  depart ;  nod  then  he  will  suffer  less  at  ray  death, 
ftnd  ool  be  grieved  when  he  sees  my  body  being  burned  or  buried. 
I  would  not  have  him  sorrow  a(  my  hard  lot,  or  say  at  the  burial. 
Thus  we  lay  out  Socrates,  or,  Thus  we  follow  him  to  the  grave 
or  bury  him ;  for  false  words  are  not  only  evil  in  themselves, 
but  they  infect  the  soul  with  evil.  Be  of  good  cheer  then,  my 
dear  Crito,  and  say  that  you  are  burying  my  body  only,  and  , ,  . 
do  with  thiLt  as  is  usual,  and  as  you  think  hosL 

When  he  had  spoken  these  vrords,  he  arose  and  went  into  the 
bath-chamber  with  Crito,  who  bid  us  wait;  and  we  wailed,  talk- 
ing and  thinking  of  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  also  of  the  great- 
ness of  onr  sorrow ;  he  was  like  a  Either  of  whom  we  were  be- 
ing bereaved,  and  we  were  about  to  pa's  the  rest  of  our  lives  aa 
orphans.  When  he  had  taken  the  bnth  his  children  were  brought 
to  him  —  (be  had  two  young  sons  and  an  elder  one)  ;  and  the 
women  of  his  fitmily  also  came,  and  he  tulkcd  to  them  and  gave 
them  a  few  directions  in  the  presence  of  Criio ;  and  he  then 
dismissed  them  and  returned  to  ns. 

Now  the  hour  of  sunset  was  near,  for  a  good  deal  of  time  had 
passed  while  he  was  within.  When  he  came  out,  he  sat  down 
with  ns  again  af^er  his  bath,  but  not  much  was  said.  Soon  tha 
Jailer,  who  was  the  servant  of  the  eleven,  entered  and  stood  by 
him,  saying :  To  you,  Socrates,  whom  I  know  to  be  the  nobleat 
ftnd  gentlest  and  best  of  all  who  ever  came  to  thia  place,  I  will 
not  impnte  the  angry  feelings  of  other  men,  who  rage  and  swear 
at  me  when,  in  obedience  lo  the  authorities,  I  hid  tliem  drink  the 
poison  —  indeed  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  t 
for  others,  as  you  are  aware,  and  not  I,  are  the  gailty  oum 
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Atid  BO  iM-a  jon  well,  aud  try  to  buar  lightly  what  inust  nee>lB 
bti;  ynii  know  tny  vnauJ.  Theu  bursting  iuto  toars  ho  turaod 
airuy  and  went  ouL 

SoL-raies  looked  tit  him  nnd  sud  :  I  return  yoor  good  wUliea, 
and  will  do  aa  you  bid.  Then  tuniiDg  to  us,  hu  said,  How 
unarming  the  iiihd  i» :  ainou  I  bitve  been  iu  prison  be  ha»  alwayH 
bci'D  <Toiiiiiig  to  see  axe.  and  at  limai  he  would  talk  to  mo,  und 
wika  ua  ^ood  aa  wsld  bo  to  me,  and  now  Ht;e  iiov  geT>eroii»ly  h* 
torrcitTB  fur  inu.  Itut  we  munt  do  aa  he  says,  Crito ;  lot  tlm 
ouf  be  l/ouj^bt.  if  the  puiaon  h  prepared ;  if  not,  Itil  the  atteiul* 
am  preparo  "Oine. 

Yol,  »aid  Crib>>  ibe  auo  ia  still  upon  the  hill-topa,  and  many 
a  one  has  btken  the  draught  laie,  and  after  tlio  tiiinounc«inBiit 
haa  been  maile  to  birii,  lie  has  eiileii  and  drunk,  mid  indolged  ill 
HSURual  delights ;  do  not  luialeu  then,  there  is  still  time. 

Socates  sidd  i  Yes,  CriCo,  and  they  of  wlioui  you  apeak  ai« 
right  ill  doing  thus,  for  they  ilunk  that  thuy  will  gain  by  (ba 
delay ;  bui  1  am  ri<<ht  in  not  doiiij*  thuH,  for  I  do  not  thluk  that 
I  ihould  gain  anything  by  drinking  the  pouiou  a  little  later  i 
.  -  I  should  be  sparing  mid  saving  a  life  which  is  already 
gone  :  I  oould  only  laugh  at  my»eU'  for  this.  Please  iheo 
to  do  aa  1  any,  and  not  to  refuau  me. 

Crito,  when  he  heard  this,  mutle  a  sign  lo  tha  aervant ;  and 
the  servant  wont  iu,  aud  remained  for  some  tiine,  and  then  r^ 
turned  with  the  Jailer  carrying  the  eup  of  poison.  Sourut«a 
uud :  You,  my  gouil  n'iend.  who  are  experienced  in  thoae  mat- 
ters, aliall  give  me  direciiona  bow  I  am  to  proceed.  The  maoi 
BOHwered:  Yoo  have  only  to  walk  about  until  your  legs  ar» 
lieary,  anil  then  to  lie  down,  aud  the  poisuo  will  act.  At  Iha 
siima  (iriie  be  handed  the  cup  lo  Socrates,  who  in  tlie  easiest  asil 
g(;ntlesC  mutiner.  without  the  leuat  fear  or  change  of  color  or 
feature,  looking  Ht  the  man  with  all  hia  eyes,  Echecratei,  aa  hit 
luiinner  was,  look  the  cup  aud  said:  What  do  you  say  about 
making  a  libation  out  of  this  cup  i«  any  goil  ?  May  I,  or  not? 
I'l.a  man  imawereii :  We  only  prepare,  Socratea,  juat  so  much 
tkn  we  deem  enough.  1  uuderstaud,  be  sajd :  yet  I  may  and 
must  pray  lo  the  go<ts  to  prosper  my  jouniey  from  this  lo  that 
nllK-r  world  —  may  this  tlien.  which  ia  my  prayer,  bo  granted 
to  me.  Then  huliliu)'  the  cup  to  his  lips,  quite  readily  and 
rihiMjrfuUy  he  drank  of!'  ilie  |>oisoii.  And  faitherto  most  of  ui 
had  been  able  (o  control  our  sorrow ;  but  uow  when  we  saw 
\ilm  drinking,  and  aaw  too  that  he  had  Guinbed  the  draught,  we 
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eonld  no  longer  forbear,  and  in  spite  of  myself  mj  own  tears 
were  flowing  hat ;  so  that  I  covered  my  fiM»  and  wept  over 
myself,  for  certainly  I  was  not  weeping  over  him,  bat  at  the 
thought  of  my  own  calamity  in  having  lost  such  a  companion. 
Nor  was  I  the  first,  for  Crito,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
restrain  his  tears,  had  got  up  and  moved  away,  and  I  followed  \ 
and  at  that  moment,  ApoUodorus,  who  had  been  weeping  all 
the  time,  broke  out  into  a  loud  cry  which  made  cowards  of  ua 
alL  Socrates  alone  retained  his  calmness :  What  is  this  strange 
outcry  ?  he  said.  I  sent  away  the  women  mainly  in  order  that 
they  might  not  ofiend  in  this  way,  for  I  have  heard  that  a  man 
should  die  in  peace.  Be  quiet  then,  and  have  patience.  When 
we  heard  that,  we  were  ashamed,  and  refirained  our  tears ;  and 
he  walked  about  until,  as  he  said,  his  legs  began  to  fiul,  and 
then  he  jay  on  his  back,  according  to  the  directions,  and  the 
man  who  gave  him  the  poison  now  and  then  looked  at  his  feet 
and  legs ;  and  after  a  while  he  pressed  his  foot  hard  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  foel ;  and  he  said,  No ;  and  then  his  leg,  and  so 
upwards  and  upwards,  and  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff. 
And  he  felt  them  himself,  and  said:  When  the  poison  ^«g 
reaches  the  heart,  that  will  be  the  end.  He  was  beginning 
to  grow  cold  about  the  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  for 
he  had  covered  himself  up,  and  said  (they  were  his  last  words) 
—  he  said :  Crito,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asdepius ;  will  you  remem- 
ber to  pay  the  debt?  The  debt  shall  be  paid,  said  Crito  ^  ia 
there  anything  else  ?  There  was  no  answer  to  this  question ; 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  a  movement  was  heard,  and  the  attend- 
ants uncovered  him ;  his  eyes  were  set,  and  Crito  closed  his 
eyes  and  mouth* 

Such  was  the  end,  Echecrates^  of  our  friend,  whom  I  may 
truly  call  the  wisest,  and  justest^  and  best  of  all  the  men  whoa 
I  have  ever  known* 
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Of  all  the  worka  of  Plato  the  SjmpoBiiim  ia  the  moat  peifect  fai 
ferm,  and  may  be  troly  thought  to  contain  more  than  any  comamsDr 
tator  has  ever  dreamed  of;  or,  as  Goethe  said  of  one  of  his  own 
writings,  more  than  the  author  himself  knew.  For  in  philosophy  at 
in  prophecy  glimpses  of  the  future  may  often  be  conveyed  in  words 
which  could  hardly  have  been  understood  or  interpreted  at  the 
time  when  they  were  uttered.  (Cp.  Symp.  210  foil.  223  D.) 
More  than  any  other  Platonic  work  the  Symposium  is  Greek  both 
io  style  and  subject,  having  a  beauty  <'  as  of  a  statue,'*  while  the 
companion  Dialogue  of  the  Phaedrus  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  Giothic 
irregularity.  More  too  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings,  Plato 
is  emancipated  from  former  philosophies.  The  genius  of  Greek  art 
seems  to  triumph  over  the  traditions  of  Pythagorean,  Eleatic,  or 
Megarian  systems,  and  "  the  old  quarrel  of  poetry  and  philosophy  ** 
has  at  least  a  superficial  reconcilement.     (Bep.  z.  607  B.) 

An  unknown  person  who  had  heard  of  the  discourses  in  praise  of 
love  spoken  by  Socrates  and  others  at  the  banquet  of  Agathon,  ia 
desirous  of  having  an  authentic  account  of  them,  which  he  thinks 
that  he  can  obtain  6rom  Apollodorus,  the  same  excitable,  or  rather 
**  mad  "  friend  of  Socrates,  who  has  already  appeared  in  the  Phaedo. 
He  had  imagined  that  the  discourses  were  recent.  There  he  ia 
mistaken :  but  they  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  informanti 
who  had  just  been  repeating  them  to  Glaucon,  and  is  quite  prepared 
to  have  another  rehearsal  of  them  in  a  walk  from  Uie  Piraeus  to 
Athens.  He  had  not  indeed  been  present  himself,  but  he  had  heard 
them  from  the  best  authority.  Aristodemus,  who  is  described  as 
having  been  in  past  times  a  sort  of  humble  but  inseparable  attendant 
of  Socrates,  had  reported  them  to  him. 

The  narrative  which  he  had  heard  was  as  follows :  — 

Aristodemus  meeting  Socrates  in  holiday  attire,  is  invited  by  him 
to  a  banquet  at  the  house  of  Agathon,  who  had  been  sacrificing  in 
thanksgiving  for  his  tragic  victory  on  the  day  previous.  But  no 
sooner  has  he  entere<l  the  house  than  he  finds  that  Socrates  is  misa* 
Ing  —  he  has  stayed  behind  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  aui  does  not  ap- 
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pear  nnUI  the  banquet  is  half  oyer.  Some  raillery  pataes  betweea 
him  and  the  host,  and  then  the  queftion  is  asked,  <<  What  shall  they 
do  about  drinking  ?  as  they  had  been  all  well  drunk  on  the  day  be- 
fore, and  drinking  on  two  Fuccessive  days  is  a  bad  thing."  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Eryximachus  the  physician,  who 
further  proposes  that  instead  of  listening  to  the  flute-girl  and'  her 
^  noise  **  they  shall  hold  discourses  in  honor  of  love,  one  after  an* 
other,  going  from  left  to  right  as  they  are  sitting  at  the  table.  All 
of  them  agree  to  this,  and  Fhaedrus,  who  is  the  "  father "  of  tlie 
idea,  which  he  has  previously  communicated  to  Eryximachus,  begini 
AS  follows :  — 

He  descants  first  of  all  upon  the  antiquity  of  Love,  which  is 
proved  by  the  authority  of  the  poets,  and  then  upon  the  benefits 
which  he  gives  to  man.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the  sense  ol 
honour  and  dishonor.  The  lover  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  the  be- 
loved doing  or  suffering  any  cowardly  or  mean  act  And  a  state 
or  army  which  was  made  up  only  of  lovers  and  their  loves  would 
be  invincible,  For  love  will  convert  the  veriest  coward  into  an  in- 
spired hero. 

And  there  have  been  true  loves  not  only  of  men  but  of  women 
also.  Such  was  the  love  of  Alcestis,  who  dared  to  die  for  her  hus- 
band, and  as  a  reward  was  allowed  to  come  again  from  the  dead. 
But  Orpheus,'  the  cowardly  harper,  who  went  down  to  Hades  alive, 
that  ho  might  bring  back  his  wife,  was  mocked  with  an  apparition 
only,  and  the  gods  afterwards  contrived  his  death  as  a  punishment 
of  his  impudence.  The  hero  Achilles  affords  an  instance  of  similar 
devotion  ;  for  he  was  willing  to  avenge  his  lover  Patroclus,  although 
he  knew  that  his  own  death  would  immediately  follow :  and  the 
gods,  who  honor  the  love  of  the  beloved  above  that  of  the  lover, 
rewarded  him,  and  sent  him  to  the  islands  of  the  blest. 

Fausanias,  who  was  sitting  next,  then  takes  up  the  tale.  He  says 
that  Fhaedrus  should  have  distinguished  the  heavenly  love  from 
the  earthly,  before  he  praised  either.  For  there  are  two  loves,  as 
there  are  two  Aphrodites  —  one  the  heavenly,  who  has  no  mother 
and  is  the  elder  and  wiser  goddess,  and  the  other,  the  daughter  of 
2Seus  and  Dione,  who  is  popular  and  common.  The  first  of  the  two 
loves  has  a  noble  purpose,  and  delights  only  in  the  intelligent  na- 
ture of  man,  and  is  faithful  to  the  end,  and  has  no  shadow  of  wan- 
tonness or  lust.  The  second  is  the  coarser  kind  of  love,  which  is  a 
love  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul,  and  is  apt  to  be  a  love  of 
women  and  boys  as  well  as  of  men.  Now  actions  vary  accordiu)^ 
to  the  manner  of  their  performance ;  and  this  applies  to  love  as  well 
as  to  every  other  sort  of  action.  Moreover,  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  propriety  of  male  loves.  Some,  like  the  Boeotians, 
approve  of  them ;  others,  like  the  lonians,  and  most  of  the  barbarians, 
disapprove  of  them ;  partly  because  they  are  aware  of  the  political 
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riftDgi^ra  whii^h  cnsae  from  them,  as  may  be  8eeD  in  the  InsUnce  of 
HBrmcxliua  ajid  AripLogciuiQ.  At  AtUi'tis  and  Sparta  thure  is  an  af- 
parent  coatradictioa  about  them.  For  at  times  they  are  eacourased, 
uid  then  the  lover  is  allowed  to  play  aU  sorts  of  fantastic  tricka; 
he  may  swear  and  forswear  himseLT  (and  "  at  lovers'  peijurios  they 
say  Jove  laughs"  )  ;  be  may  be  a  serraut,  and  lie  on  a  mat  at  Ihe 
door  of  his  love,  without  any  logs  of  character ;  but  there  are  also 
timet  when  elders  look  grave  and  guard  their  j-oung  relations,  and 
personal  remarks  are  made.  The  truth  is  that  some  of  these  loves 
are  disgraeeful  and  others  honorable.  The  vulgar  love  of  the  body 
which  takes  wings  and  files  away  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  over, 
is  disgracej\tl,  as  is  also  the  inturesCed  love  of  power  or  wealth ;  but 
the  love  of  the  noble  mind  is  lastin};.  lite  lover  ihould  be  tested, 
and  the  beloved  diould  not  be  too  ready  to  yield.  The  rule  in  our 
country  b  that  the  beloved  may  do  the  same  service  to  the  lover  in 
the  way  of  virtue  which  the  lover  may  do  to  him. 

This  voluutary  service  rendered  for  the  sake  of  virtue  and  wis. 
dom  is  permitted  among  us;  and  when  these  two  customs  —  one  the 
love  of  youth,  the  other  the  practice  of  virtue  and  philosophy  — 
meet  in  one,  then  the  lovers  may  lawiiillj  anite.  Nor  is  there  any 
disgrace  \a  a  disinterested  lover  in  being  deceived  :  but  the  ioter- 
c«t«(l  lover  is  doubly  disgraced,  for  if  he  lose*  his  love  he  loses 
his  character ;  whereas  the  noble  love  of  the  other  remains  the  same, 
although  the  object  of  bit  love  is  unworthy  :  for  nothing  can  Ii4 
nobler  than  love  for  the  sake  of  virtue.  Tha  is  that  love  of  tha 
heavenly  goddess  which  is  of  great  price  to  individuals  and  cities, 
making  them  work  together  for  their  improvemenL 

The  turn  of  Aristophanes  comes  next ;  but  he  has  the  luccough, 
and  therefore  proposes  that  Eryximai;hus  the  physician  shall  cure 
him  or  speak  in  his  turn.  Eryzimachus  is  ready  to  do  both,  and 
speaks  as  follows :  — 

He  agrees  with  Pausanias  in  maintaining  that  there  arc  two  kinds 
of  love ;  but  his  art  has  led  him  to  Ihe  conclusiun  that  the  empire 
of  this  double  love  eiteads  over  all  things,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
animals  and  plants  as  well  as  in  man.  Id  the  human  body  also 
there  are  two  loves ;  aad  the  art  of  medicine  shows  which  is  the 
good  and  which  is  the  bad  love,  and  persuades  the  body  to  accept 
the  good  and  reject  the  bad,  and  reconciles  conSictlng  elements 
and  makes  them  friends.  Every  art,  gymnastic  and  husbandry  tm 
well  as  mediciue,  la  the  reconciliation  of  opposilea ;  and  this  is  what 
Heracleitus  meant,  when  he  spoke  of  a  harmony  of  opposiles ;  bal 
in  strictness  he  should  nilher  have  spoken  of  a  harmony  which  sno- 
coeds  opposites,  for  an  agreerount  of  disag-^emonts  there  cannot  be. 
Music  too  is  concerned  wiih  the  principles  of  love  in  dieir  applica- 
lioD  to  harmony  and  rhythm.  In  the  abstract,  all  is  simple,  and  we 
■n  not  troubled  with  the  twofold   love ;  but  when  they  are  applied 
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In  BilucUlon  witll  their  Bccompanlinent*  oT  long  Kod  tncira,  tkn 
Ilia  ilijcord  bt'glns.  Thvn  ihv  ul<l  t^ilu  Los  to  l>o  r(.'|i«iitoil  of  bif 
Urnaia  and  Chv  coargo  Polj-byninlo,  vho  must  bu  iiiduJy;td  iparinglf 
junt  as  in  my  own  urC  of  medicine  care  muil  be  takeo  ihut  the  taal^ 
of  the  epicure  be  griitided  wlUiaut  inOicling  npon  him  tho  atlemluit 
pennlty  ofdiseaiic. 

There  li  a  eiiallar  faannony  or  diaagreomont  In  the  coune  of  the 
BCMons  and  In  the  relations  of  iDoUt  and  dry,  hot  ntiil  cold,  toaF 
fhist  and  blight;  and  diseasen  of  all  gur[«  spring  (ram  ii.e  excevet 
or  disordera  of  the  clement  of  love.  Tho  knowledge  of  thU  ilk 
relation  to  (he  heavcDly  bodies  i»  temied  astronomy,  and  in  rulatiob 
to  the  gods  is  called  divination.  For  dlvlnnliun  is  the  pvnceioitku 
'f  gods  and  men,  and  norlcs  by  a  knowledge  of  the  tendoccius  of 
meruly  human  love*  to  piety  and  Impiety.  Such  is  the  power  or 
lovn;  and  tKnt  lore  which  is  Just  and  temperate  hiLS  the  grvat^qi 
powor,  and  U  the  kource  of  all  our  bnppinusit  und  friund^hip  wlttl 
the  gods  and  with  one  another.  I  dare  say  that  I  have  omitted  to 
meniion  many  things  which  you,  Aristophaovs,  may  supply,  u  I 
pervvive  that  you  ore  cured  of  the  liU'uough. 

Arislophani.'s,  who  has  been  uurod  of  Uiu  hiccou<;h,  now  ppcaks :  — 
Ho  proleH»'i»  to  open  a  new  vein  of  illscourfu.  In  which  lu!  begina 
by  treating  of  the  origin  of  humiin  nature.  The  st-'xea  were  origin* 
ally  thrue,  men,  womun,  and  the  union  of  tlie  two  \  and  tli«y  wer4 
mwle  round,  having  four  hands,  four  feet,  two  fucei  on  a  round  oeokj 
and  the  rost  to  corrcHiJond.  Terrible  wa»  their  strength  and  swift 
nesB  J  and  thay  wore  essaying  to  ecole  heaven  and  attack  the  gods, 
.loubt  reigned  in  the  celestial  councils;  the  gods  were  divlileil  b^ 
twecn  the  desire  of  quuIIIng  tho  pride  of  man  and  the  fedr  of  losing 
tlie  sacrifices.  At  lost  Zous  hit  upon  an  eipedioot  Let  Us  cut 
thorn  in  two,  he  said  ;  then  they  will  Only  have  half  their  strength, 
and  wo  shall  have  twice  as  many  saurilievs.  Ho  spake,  and  split 
Uium  as  you  might  split  nn  egg  with  a  hair ;  and  when  thii>  was 
done,  he  told  Apollo  to  give  their  faces  a  twist  and  rearrange  thsfp 
persons,  taking  out  the  wrifikles  and  tying  tho  skin  b  a  knot  About 
the  Darul.  The  two  halves  wont  about  looking  Ibr  one  another,  and 
were  ready  to  die  of  hunger  in  one  another's  arms.  Then  Zeus  In- 
TeDt«d  an  a<lju9lment  of  the  sejies,  whjdi  enabled  iJiom  to  raarrf 
and  go  their  way  to  the  business  of  life.  Now  tho  characters  of  mea 
differ  accordingly  as  they  are  derived  froiu  the  original  man  or  the 
orl^n&I  wnman,  or  the  original  man-wwnan.  Those  whc  'me  fhini 
the  man-woman  are  lascivous  and  adulterous;  those  who  eomit  tram 
the  wnman  form  fiMnnle  attachments  ;  those  who  arc  a  section  of  tttO 
male  fbllow  the  male  and  embrace  him,  and  in  him  nil  their  de^rci 
centre.  They  cannot  tell  what  they  want  of  one  another,  but  they 
live  In  pure  and  manly  alTectlon  and  cannot  be  ■oparatj.-d.  \f  Be- 
ptuwRus  itcrc  to  come  to  them  Bud  propoto  that  ttuty  Ihbold  b<i 
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■ielted  into  one  and  remain  one  in  this  world  and  in  ue  world  belonr. 
the/  would  acknowledge  that  thift  was  the  very  expresaioA  oi*  tbeit 
want.  For  love  is  the  desire  of  the  whole,  and  the  pursuit  of  th^ 
whole  is  called  love.  There  was  a  time  when  the  two  sexes  were 
only  one,  but  now  God  has  halved  them,  —  much  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians have  cu^  up  the  Arcadians,  —  and  if  they  don't  behave  theni- 
.•lelves  he  will  quarter  them,  and  they  will  hop  about  with  half  a  noM 
and  face  in  basso  relievo.  AVlierefore  let  us  exhort  all  men  to  piot/t 
that  we  may  obtain  the  goods  of  which  love  is  the  author,  and  be 
reconciled  to  God,  and  find  our  own  true  loves,  which  rarely  happens 
in  this  world.  And  now  I  must  beg  you  not  to  suppose  that  I  am 
alluding  to  Pausanias  and  Agathon,  for  my  words  refer  to  all  man- 
kind everywhere. 

Some  raillery  ensues  first  between  Aristophanes  and  ^ryximachus 
and  then  between  Agathon  and  Socrates,  which  threatens  to  grow 
Into  an  argument.  This  is  speedily  repressed  by  Phaedrus,  who  re- 
minds the  disputants  of  their  tribute  to  the  God.  Agathon's  speech 
follows. 

He  will  speak  of  the  Cod  first  and  then  of  his  gifts.  He  is  the 
fairest,  and  blessedest,  and  best  of  the  gods,  and  also  the  youngest, 
having  had  no  existence  in  tlie  old  days  ot  lapetus  and  Cronos  when 
the  gods  were  at  war.  The  things  that  were  done  then  were  done 
of  necessity  and  not  of  love.  For  Love  is  young  and  dwells  in  soft 
places,  —  not  like  Ate  in  Homer,  walking  on  the  skulls  of  men,  but 
in  their  hearts  and  souls,  which  are  soft  enough.  He  is  all  flexibil- 
ity and  grace,  and  his  habitation  is  among  the  fiowers,  and  he  can* 
not  do  or  suffer  wronfj ;  fbr  all  men  serve  and  obey  him  of  their  own 
free-will,  and  where  there  is  love  there  is  obedience,  and  where  obe- 
dience is,  there  is  justice ;  for  none  can  be  wronged  of  his  own  free- 
will. And  he  is  temperate  as  well  as  just,  for  he  is  the  ruler  of  the 
desires,  and  if  he  rules  them  he  must  be  temperate.  Also  he  is 
courageous,  for  he  is  the  conc^ueror  of  the  lord  of  war.  And  he  ia 
wise  too  ;  for  he  is  a  poet,  and  the  author  of  ^piy  in  others.  He 
created  the  animals ;  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  arts ;  all  the  godf 
lire  his  subjects ;  he  is  the  fairest  and  best  in  liimself,  and  the  cause 
of  what  is  fairest  and  best  in  others ;  he  makes  men  to  be  of  cne 
mind  at  a  banquet,  filling  them  with  affection  and  emptying  them  of 
disaffection  ;  the  pilot,  helper,  defender,  savior  of  men,  in  whoiie 
ibotsteps  let  every  man  follow,  chanting  a  strain  of  love.  Sucli  ii 
the  discourse,  half  playful,  half  serious  which  I  dedicate  to  the  God. 

The  turn  of  Socrates  comes  next.  He  begins  by  remarking  satir- 
ically that  he  has  not  under  stood  the  terms  of  the  original  agre^ 
ment,  for  he  fancied  that  they  meant  to  speak  the  true  praises  of 
Love,  but  now  he  finds  that  they  only  say  what  is  good  of  him, 
whether  true  or  false.  He  begs  to  be  absolved  from  speaking  falsely^ 
but  ho  is  willing  to  speak  tne  truth,  and  proposes  to  begin  by  que» 
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tSoning  Agathon.  The  result  of  his  qaestions  ma j  be  summed  19 
AS  follows:  — 

Love  is  of  somethings  and  that  which  love  desires  is  not  thai 
which  love  is  or  has ;  for  no  man  desires  that  which  he  is  or  hasL 
And  love  is  of  the  beautiful  (cp.  Agathon,  196  A,  B),  and  therefore 
love  has  not  the  beautiful.  And  the  beautiful  is  the  good,  and  there- 
fore, in  wanting  and  desiring  the  beautiful,  love  also  wants  and  de- 
sires the  good.  Socrates  professes  to  have  put  the  same  queetions 
and  kave  obtained  the  same  answers  from  Diotima,  a  wise  woman  of 
Mantlnca,  who,  like  Agathon,  had  spoken  first  of  Love  and  then  of  hie 
works.  Socrates,  like  Agathon,  had  told  her  that  Love  is  a  mightf 
god  and  also  fair,  and  she  had  shown  him  in  return  that  Love  was 
neither,  but  in  a  mean  between  fair  and  foul,  good  and  evil^  and  not 
a  god  at  all,  but  only  a  great  demon  or  intermediate  being  (cp. 
Eiyidmachus,  186  D),  who  conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers  of  meiit 
and  to  men  the  commands  of  the  gods. 

Socrates  asks :  Who  are  his  father  and  mother  ?  To  this  Dio- 
tima replies  that  he  is  the  son  of  Plenty  and  Poverty,  and  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  both,  and  is  full  and  starved  by  turns.  Like  his 
mother  he  is  |)oor  and  squalid,  lying  on  mats  at  doors  (cp.  Pausa- 
nias,  183  A) ;  like  his  father  he  is  full  of  arts  and  resource?,  and  is 
in  a  mean  between  ijniorance  and  knowled<;e.  And  in  this  ho  resem- 
bles  the  philosopher  who  is  also  in  a  mean  between  tlie  wise  and  the 
ignorant.  Such  is  the  nature  of  Love,  who  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  beloved. 

But  Love  desires  the  beautiful ;  and  then  arises  the  question. 
What  does  ho  desire  of  the  beautful  ?  He  desires,  of  course,  the 
possession  of  the  beautiful ;  but  what  is  given  by  that  ?  For  the 
beautiful  let  us  substitute' the  good,  and  we  have  no  difBculty  in  see- 
ing that  the  possession  of  tlie  good  is  happincsss,  and  that  love  is 
the  desire  of  tills.  But  tlio  meanin<x  of  the  term  has  been  too  o^en 
confined  to  one  sort  of  love,  whereas  love  is  really  coextensive  with 
the  good.  And  love  desires  not  only  the  good,  but  the  everlasting 
^lOssession  of  the  good.  Why  then  is  there  all  this  flutter  and  ex- 
citement about  love  ?  Because  all  men  and  women  at  a  certain  age 
are  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  birth.  And  love  is  not  of  beauty 
only,  but  of  birth  in  beauty :  this  is  the  principle  of  immortality  in 
a  mortal  creature.  And  when  beauty  approaches,  then  the  conceiv- 
ing power  is  benign  and  diffuse,  but  when  foulness,  she  is  averted  and 
morose. 

But  why  again  docs  this  extend  not  only  to  men  but  also  to  ani- 
mals ?  Because  they  too  have  an  instinct  of  immortality.  Even  in 
the  same  individual  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  as  well  of  the 
parts  of  the  material  body  as  of  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  the 
mind ;  nay,  even  knowledge  comes  and  goes.  There  is  no  sameness 
€1  exiftence,  but  the  new  mortality  is  always  taking  the  place  of  the 
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old.  Hub  is  why  parents  love  their  children  —  for  the  sike  of  im- 
mortality ;  and  this  is  why  men  love  the  immortality  of  fame.  For 
the  creative  sonl  creates  not  children,  but  conceptions  of  wisdom  and 
Tirtae,  such  as  poets  and  other  creators  haye  invented.  And  the 
noblest  creations  of  all  are  those  of  legislators,  in  honor  of  whom 
temples  have  been  raised.  Who  would  not  sooner  have  these  chil- 
dren of  the  mind  than  the  ordinary  human  ones  ? 

I  will  now  initiate  you,  she  said,  into  the  greater  mysteries;  ft^ 
he  who  would  proceed  in  due  course  should  love  first  one  fidr  form^ 
%nd  then  many,  and  learn  the  connection  of  them ;  and  from  beauti- 
ful bodies  he  should  proceed  to  beautiful  minds,  and  the  beauty  of 
laws  and  institutions,  until  he  perceives  that  all  beauty  is  of  one  kir- 
dred  ;  and  from  institutions  he  should  go  on  to  the  sciences,  until  at 
last  the  vision  is  revealed  to  him  of  a  single  science  of  universal 
beauty,  and  then  he  will  behold  the  everlasting  nature  which  is  the 
cause  of  all,  and  will  be  near  the  end.  In  the  contemplation  of  that 
supreme  being  of  love  he  will  be  purified  of  earthly  leaven,  and  will 
behold  beauty,  not  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  with  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
and  will  bring  forth  true  creations  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  and  be  the 
friend  of  God  and  heir  of  immortality. 

Such,  Phaedrus,  is  the  tale  which  I  heard  from  the  stranger  of 
Man  tinea,  and  which  you  may  call  the  encomium  of  love,  or  what 
you  please. 

<- The  company  applaud  the  speech  of  Socrates,  and  Aristophanes 

is  about  to  say  something,  when  suddenly  a  band  of  revelers  breaks 
into  the  court,  and  the  voice  of  Alcibiades  is  heard  asking  for  Agi^ 
thon.  He  is  led  in  drunk,  and  welcomed  by  Agathon,  whom  he  has 
come  to  crown  with  a  garland.  He  is  placed  on  a  couch  at  his  side, 
but  suddenly,  on  recognizing  Socrates,  he  starts  up,  and  a  sort  of  con- 
flict is  carried  on  between  them,  which  Agathon  is  requested  to  ap- 
pease. Alcibiades  insists  that  they  shall  drink,  and  has  a  large 
wine-cooler  filled,  which  he  first  empties  himself,  and  then  fills  again 
and  passes  on  to  Socrates.  He  is  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
entertainment ;  he  is  willing  to  join,  if  only  in  the  character  of  a 
drunken  and  disappointed  lover  he  may  be  allowed  to  sing  the 
prases  of  Socrates. 

He  begins  by  comparing  Socrates  first  to  the  masks  of  Silenns, 
which  have  images  of  the  gods  inside  them ;  and,  secondly,  to  Mar- 
syas  the  flute-player.  For  Socrates  produces  the  same  efiect  with 
the  voice  which  Marsyas  did  with  the  flute.  He  is  the  great  speaker 
ind  enchanter  who  ravishes  the  souls  of  men,  the  convincer  of  hearth 
»,  as  he  has  convinced  Alcibiades,  and  made  him  ashamed  of  his 
3iean  and  miserable  life.  He  has  suffered  agonies  from  him,  and  is 
Bt  his  wit*s  end.  He  was  in  hopes  that  Socrates  would  faU  in  love 
with  him ;  this  as  he  thought  would  give  him  a  wonderful  opporta- 
uty  of  receiving  lessons  of  wisdom.     He  narrates  the  &ilare  of  hit 
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defigii.  He  dien  ]>rocoed8  to  mention  sbme  other  particulars  of  liM 
life  of  Socrates :  how  they  were  at  Potidaea  together,  where  Bocn^ 
tea  showed  his  supt^rior  powers  of  enduring  cold  and  fatigue ;  bow 
on  one  occasion  he  had  stood  for  an  entire  day  and  night  absorbed 
in  reflection  amid  the  wonder  of  the  spectators ;  how  on  another 
occasion  he  had  saved  Alcibiades'  life ;  how  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
after  the  defeat,  he  might  be  seen  stalking  about  like  a  pelican,  roll- 
ing his  eyes.  The  sum  of  all  is,  that  he  is  tiie  most  wonderful  of 
human  beings,  and  absolutely  unlike  any  one  but  a  satyr.  Like 
the  satyr  in  his  language  too,  for  he  uses  the  commonest  words  at 
the  outward  mask  of  the  divinest  truths. 

When  Alcibiades  has  done  speaking,  a  dispute  begins  between 
aim  and  Agathon  and  Socrates.  Socrates  piques  Alcibiades  by  a 
pretended  affection  for  Agathon.  Presently  another  band  of  reTel- 
efs  appears,  who  introduce  disorder  into  the  feast;  the  sober  part 
of  the  company,  Eryxiiuachus*  Pba<*(lrus,  and  othcrrt,  withdraw  ;  and 
Aristoflemus,  the  follower  of  Socrates,  sleeps  during  the  whole  of  a 
long  winter's  night.  When  he  wakes  at  cock-crow  the  reyelers  are 
nearly  all  asleep.  Only  Socnitcs,  Aristoplianes,  and  Agathon  hold 
out ;  they  are  drinking  out  of  a  hirrra  goblet,  which  they  pass  round ; 
and  Socrates  is  explaining  to  the  two  others,  who  are  half  asleep, 
that  the  genius  of  tragedy  in  the  same  as  that  of  comedy,  and  that 
the  writer  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  a  writer  of  comedy  also.  And 
first  Aristophanes  drops,  and  then,  as  the  day  is  dawning,  Agathon, 
Socrates,  having  laid  them  to  rest,  goes  to  his  daily  avocations  until 


the  evening. 


If  it  be  true  that  there  arc  more  thin^^s  in  the  Symposium  of 
Plato  than  any  commentator  has  dreamed  of,  it  is  also  true  that 
many  things  have  been  imagined  which  are  not  n;ally  to  be  found 
there.  Some  writings  hardly  admit  of  a  more  distinct  interpreta- 
tion than  a  musical  composition :  and  every  reader  may  form  his 
own  accompaniment  of  tIiou<;lit  or  feeling  to  the  strain  which  he 
hears.  The  Syni[>osium  of  Plato  is  a  work  of  this  character,  and 
hardly  admits  of  being  rendered  in  any  other  words  but  the  writer's 
own.  Tlicre  are  so  many  half-li^rhts  and  cross-li;^hts,  so  much  of  the 
color  of  mytholoj^y,  and  of  tlie  manner  of  sophistry,  adlicrinj;  —  rhet- 
oric and  poetry,  the  playful  and  the  serious,  arc  so  subtly  inttTmin- 
pled  in  it,  an<l  vcstij^os  of  old  philosophy  so  curiously  blend  with 
germs  of  future  knowledge,  that  aj^eeinent  auionj^  interpreters  is  not 
to  be  cxpecte(l.  The  expression  "  Poema  magis  putandum  quam 
conii(;orum  poetarum,"  which  has  been  applied  to  all  the  writings  of 
Plato,  is  especially  applicable  to  the  Symjiosium. 

The  power  of  love  is  represented  in  Uie  Symposium  as  running 
through  all  nature  and   all  being :  at  one  end  descending  to  animals 
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lB(t  [llaDt*.  anf!  kttiUnlnj  to  the  hi^Iiest  vlalon  of  trurh  at  tbe  other 
lu  RD  ni:P  when  man  wiie  .■eekins  for  an  expression  of  the  worM 
irounii  him,  the  contcptJini  of  love  greatly  ntToctuil  him.  One  of 
the  firiit  dUtincIions  of  laojungo  and  of  raydiology  was  thnt  of  gen- 
der; an<i  At  a  later  period  the  ancient  phynicist,  anticipating!  modem 
adenca,  anw,  or  thoUKht  that  he  suw,  n  sen  ih  ptonti ;  there  war* 
elKlJve  affinities  amoan;  the  elements,  marringea  of  earth  and  heaven. 
(Aesrh.  FVag.  Dan.  3S.)  Love  became  a  mylbic  personage,  wliom 
philoaophy,  borrowing  fi-ooi  poetry,  converted  into  an  elficient  cauM 
pf  creation.  At  of  number  and  figure,  the  traces  of  the  ezutenca 
of  love  were  everywhere  discerned  ;  and  in  the  Pythagorean  list  of 
opposite*  male  and  female  were  ranged  side  by  side  with  odd  and 
even,  Gn1l«  and  infinite. 

But  Plato  fweina  also  to  be  aware  that  there  la  a  myatcry  of  1ot« 
not  only  in  nature,  but  in  man,  extending  far  beyond  the  mere  im- 
mediate relation  of  (he  sexea.  He  ia  eonacioua  that  the  highest  and 
noblest  things  In  the  world  are  not  easily  severed  from  the  sensual 
desires,  or  may  even  be  r^nrde<l  aa  a  s^tualized  form  of  them. 
We  may  observe  that  Socrates  himself  la  not  represented  as  orig- 
tnmlly  unimpaaaioneil,  bat  as  one  who  haa  overcome  bis  passions;  the 
tecret  of  his  power  over  others  partly  lies  in  his  passionate  but  self^ 
flontroUod  nature.  Love  h  with  Plat«  not  merely  the  fi;eling  usually 
•0  called,  but  the  myelical  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good.  The  same  piission  which  roay  waUow  La  tbe  mire  is  capable 
of  rising  to  the  highest  summit  —  of  penetra^ng  to  the  inmost  st^ret 
of  philosophy.  The  unity  of  knowledge,  the  consistency  of  the  war- 
ring elements  of  the  world,  (lie  enthusiasm  of  knowledge  when  Erst 
lienuiing  upon  mankind,  the  relativity  of  ideas  to  the  human  mind, 
and  of  ihQ  human  mind  lo  ideas,  are  all  included,  coaacioualy  or  un- 
eonsciously,  in  Plato's  doctrine  of  lore. 

The  Bucceasive  speeches  In  pmi»o  of  love  are  all  of  them  charac- 
t^stlc  of  the  speakers,  and  contribuhi  in  various  degrees  to  the 
jinal  result ;  they  are  all  durigBcd  to  prepare  the  way  for  Sucrst^^ 
who  gathers  up  the  threads  anew,  and  skims  the  highest  ptunta  of 
each  of  ihcm.  But  they  arc  not  to  be  regarded  as  ihe  stages  of  »n 
Idea,  rising  above  ono  another  lo  a  elim.iJc.  They  are  fanciful,  parilj 
bcetlous  perlbrmances,  "yet  also  having  a  certain  degree  of  lerious- 
«es^'*  which  the  sacccasive  speakers  deilicate  to  the  God-  AH  of 
them  are  rhetorical  and  poetical  rather  than  dialectical ;  they  do  not 
aim  at  truth,  but  only  at  appearance-  'n'hen  the  turn  of  Socrate* 
eomea  round,  fae  cannot  be  allowed  to  disturb  tlie  arrangciaunt,  and 
therefore  he  throws  his  argument  into  ttie  form  of  a  q>et»:h.  (Cp. 
Gorg.  506  E ;  Protag.  355  B.)  And  On  the  occasion  of  a  banquet, 
pjoU  manners  would  not  allow  him  to  win  a  victory  either  over  Ui 
host  or  any  ol  the  guests.  Thi:  advant-ige  which  he  puaa  over  A^ 
Qton  i*  ingeniously  rcjjrt-suntcd  as  L^ivin^  been  alrcacly  gained  ant 
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himself  hj  IModma.     At  the  same  Ume  he  maintahis  hit  own 
ibsslon  of  ignorance. 

The  speeches  are  attested  to  us  by  the  totj  best  authoritj.  Hm 
madman  Apollodorus,  who  for  three  years  past  has  made  a  daily 
study  of  the  actions  of  Socrates — to  whom  the  world  is  summed  up 
in  the  words  **  Great  is  Socrates  "  —  he  has  heard  them  from  another 
«  madman  "  who  was  the  shadow  of  Socrates  in  days  of  old,  liks 
him  going  about  barefooted,  and  who  had  been  present  at  the  tJoa* 
Would  you  desire  better  witness  ?  We  may  observe,  by  the  way^ 
(1)  how  the  very  appearance  of  Aristodemus  by  himself  is  a  suffident 
indication  to  Agathon  that  Socrates  has  been  left  behind ;  also,  (S) 
how  the  courtesy  of  Agathon  anticipates  the  excuse  which  Socrates 
was  to  have  made  on  Aristodemus'  behalf  for  coming  uninvited ;  (8 
how  the  story  of  the  fit  or  trance  of  Socrates  is  confirmed  by  the 
mention  which  Aloibiades  makes  of  a  similar  fit  of  abstraction  occttr 
ring  when  he  was  serving  with  the  army  at  Potidaea ;  like  (4)  the 
drinking  powers  of  Socrates  and  his  love  of  the  fair,  which  receive 
a  similar  attestation  in  the  concluding  scene ;  or  the  attachment  of 
Aristodemus,  who  is  not  forgotten  when  Socrates  takes  his  departure. 
(5)  We  may  notice  the  manner  in  which  Socrates  himself  regards 
the  first  five  speeches,  not  as  true,  but  as  fanciful  and  exaggerated 
encomiums  of  the  god  Love  ;  (6)  the  ruling  passion  of  Socrates  for 
dialectics,  who  will  argue  with  A;;athon  instead  of  making  a  speech, 
and  will  only  speak  at  all  upon  the  condition  that  he  is  allowed  to 
speak  the  truth.  We  may  note  also  (7)  the  characteristic  Platonic 
remark  which  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Eryximachus,  tliat  '*  confusion 
first  begins  in  the  concrete ;  *'  and  the  touch  of  Socratic  irony,  (8) 
which  admits  of  a  wide  application  and  reveals  a  deep  insight  into  the 
world ;  that  in  speaking  of  holy  things  and  persons  there  is  a  gen- 
eral understanding  that  you  should  praise  them,  not  that  you  should 
speak  the  truth  of  them  —  this  is  the  sort  of  praise  which  Socrates  is 
unable  to  give.  Lastly  we  may  remark  that  the  banquet  is  a  real 
banquet  after  all,  at  which  love  is  the  theme  of  discourse,  and  huge 
quantities  of  wine  are  drunk.     (214  A,  223  B.) 

The  discourse  of  Phaedrus  is  half-mythical,  half-ethical ;  and  he 
himself,  true  to  the  character  which  is  given  him  in  the  Dialogue 
which  bears  his  name,  is  half-sophist,  half-enthusiast.  He  is  the 
uiitic  of  poetry  also,  who  compares  Homer  and  Aeschylus  in  the  in- 
sipid and  irrational  manner  of  the  schools  of  the  day,  characteris- 
tically reasoning  about  the  probability  of  matters  which  do  not  admit 
uf  reasoning.  The  age  of  love,  the  great  blessing  of  having  a  lover, 
the  incentive  which  love  is  to  daring  deeds,  the  examples  of  Alcestii 
and  Achilles,  are  tlie  chief  themes  of  his  discourse.  The  love  of  women 
is  regarded  by  him  as  almost  on  an  equality  with  that  of  men ;  and 
he  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  the  lover  has  a  diviner  being,  and 
that  therefore  the  gods  favor  the  rctiu-n  of  love  which  is  made  t4 
him  more  than  the  orijjinal  sentiment  of  the  lover. 
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Hwre  is  sometluDg  of  a  sophisdciil  ring  in  Ihe  speech  of  Fhae- 
draa,  irhich  rocalls  the  (irtt  speech  in  imitation  of  Lyiias,  occurring 
in  the  Dialogue  called  the  Phaedrus.  This  is  PtiU  more  mnrked  in 
the  speech  of  Pausaniaa  which  followa ;  and  which  is  at  once  hyper- 
lugical  io  form  and  also  extremely  confused  and  peilaaUc.  Plato  li 
•ttacking  the  logical  feeblenesa  of  the  Sophists  and  rhetorician^ 
through  their  pupils;  of  course,  "playing  bolh  aidea  of  the  game.* 
aa  in  the  Phaedma ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  \a  understai  ' 
him  that  we  should  discuss  the  fairness  of  hii  mode  of  proceediii( 
y'Sba  lore  of  Pausoniat  for  Agathon  has  ah^ody  been  touched  upa 
tn  the  Protagoras  (315  D),  and  is  alluded  U>  by  Aristophanea  (19 
B).  Hence  he  is  naturally  the  upliolder  of  male  loves,  which,  lib 
all  ihe  other  affections  or  actions  of  men,  he  regards  as  Tarying  ac 
cording  to  the  manner  of  their  performance;  thus  the  question  of 
morals  is  converted  into  one  of  manners.  Like  the  Sophists  and  like 
Plato  himself^  though  in  a  different  eense,  he  begins  his  discussion  b^ 
an  appeal  to  mythology,  and  distinguishes  between  the  elder  and 
younger  lore.  The  value  which  be  attributes  to  such  lores  as  motives 
to  virtue  and  philosophy  is  greatly  at  variance  with  modem  and  Chris- 
tian notions,  but  is  in  accordance  with  Hellenic  sen^meot.  for  It  is 
Impossible  to  deny  that  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Greeks 
indulged  in  attachments,  which  Plato  in  the  Laws,  no  less  than  the 
universal  opinion  of  Christendom,  has  stigmatized  as  unnatural. 
Faasanias  is  very  earnest  in  insisting  on  the  innocence  of  such  loves, 
when  pursued  in  a  right  spirit;  ac**  he  speaks  of  them  as  generally 
approved  of  among  the  Hellenes  nnu  disapproved  by  the  barbarians, 
the  latter  for  the  sophistical  reason  that  they  are  inimical  to  tyrants. 
The  speech  as  a  whole  is  "  more  words  thau  mntter,"  such  as  might 
certainly  have  been  composed  by  a  pupil  of  Lysiag  and  ProdiuuR, 
tlthougb  there  is  no  hint  given  that  Plato  is  designing  to  parody 
Uwm. 

Plato  transposes  the  two  next  speeches,  as  in  the  Republic  he 
would  transpose  the  virtues  (iv.  430  D)  and  tlie  matheiustlcal 
tciences  (vii.  528  A).  This  is  done  partly  to  avoid  monotony,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  making  Aristophanes  "the  cause  of  wit  in  oliiers," 
and  also  in  order  to  bring  the  comic  and  tragic  poet  into  Juxtnpou- 
tion,  as  if  by  accident.  A  suitable  "  expectation  "  of  Aristophanes 
is  raised  by  the  ludicrous  circumstance  of  his  having  the  hlceoagh, 
which  is  appropriately  cured  by  his  substitute,  the  physician  Eryxi- 
machus.  To  Eryzlmachus  Love  is  the  good  physician ;  ho  see* 
everything  as  an  intelligent  physicist,  and,  like  many  professors  of 
kis  art  in  modem  times,  attempts  to  reduce  the  moral  to  the  phys- 
ical ;  or  Tennises  one  law  of  love  which  pervades  them  both.  There 
are  loves  and  strifes  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  mind.  Like 
Hippocrates  the  Asclepiad,  he  is  a  disciple  ol  Heraoleitus,  whose 
conception  of  the   harmony  of  opposites  he   explains  in  a  new  way 
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M  the  hannonj  mfter  dlieord ;  to  hli  common  mum,  u  to  lh>t  of 
manj  moderai  m  well  aa  andenta,  the  Identic  of  oontnuUetoriM  If 
An  ftbiurditj.  Hii  notion  of  lore  aa,j  be  niinmed  up  ai  the  lutl^ 
moaj  of  man  with  hlnuelf  to  nnl  m  well  m  bodj,  nnd  of  all  tUagi 
in  heaven  aad  earth  with  one  anolher. 

Aiiataphanea  U  read}'  to  laugh  and  make  laugh  before  he  opf  nt 
hii  mouUi,  jan  at  8ocrate«,  true  to  hb  character,  ii  readj  to  argsi 
before  he  begina  to  ipeak.  He  expreMet  the  rerj  geniui  of  the  oM 
comedj,  its  coarse  and  forcible  Imagerj,  and  the  licenM  of  ita 
language  in  ipeaking  about  the  goda.  He  haa  no  lophiaticol  notions 
about  love,  which  is  brought  back  bj  him  to  ita  common-aenae  mean- 
ing of  love  between  intelligent  beingg.  Hia  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  aexei  haa  the  greateat  (comic)  probabilit;-  and  veriaimllltnde. 
Nothing  in  Ariitophanaa  is  more  trulf  Aristophanic  than  the  deacrlp- 
tion  of  the  human  monster  whirling  round  on  four  anna  and  fbnr  lega, 
eight  in  all,  with  incredible  raptditj.  Yet  there  ia  a  mixture  of 
eameatneaa  in  thia  jeat ;  three  aerioua  priociplea  Mem  to  be  loaina- 
ated :  first,  that  man  cannot  exiat  in  isolation ;  he  most  be  reunited 
If  he  is  to  be  perfected  ;  lecondlj,  that  love  ia  the  mediator  and 
reconciler  of  poor,  divided  human  nature ;  thirdly,  that  the  lovea 
of  this  world  are  an  indistinct  anticipation  of  an  ideal  union  which 
la  not  yet  realized. 

The  epeech  of  Agathon  ia  conceived  in  a  higher  itr^n,  and  re- 
ceives the  real,  if  half-ironicai,  approval  of  Socratea.  It  ia  the 
apecch  of  the  tragic  poet,  and  a  sort  of  poem,  like  traged}',  moving 
among  the  goda  of  Olympus,  aad  not  among  the  elder  or  Orphie 
deities.  In  the  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  love  he  cannot  aj^e ;  love 
la  not  of  the  old  time,  but  present  and  jouthfiil  ever.  The  speech 
may  be  compared  with  that  speech  of  Socrates  In  the  Phaedriit,  In 
which  be  deecrit>ct  himself  ae  talking  dithyramlM.  It  Is  at  once  a 
preparation  for  Socratea  and  a  foil  to  hira.  The  rhetoric  of  Agathon 
•levatea  the  soul  to  "  sunlit  heights,"  but  at  ihe  same  time  contrast* 
with  the  natural  and  necessary  eloquence  of  Socrates.  Agathon 
eontributea  the  distinction  between  love  and  the  worka  of  love,  and 
also  hints  incidentally  that  love  is  always  of  beauty,  which  Socratea 
afterwards  elevates  into  a  principle.  While  the  conaciouaneas  of  di^ 
cord  is  stronger  in  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes,  Agathon,  the  tragic 
poet,  has  a  deeper  sense  of  harmony  and  reconciliation,  and  speaks 
of  Love  as  the  creator  and  artist. 

All  thu  eiirlier  speeches  embody  common  opinions  colored  with 
a  tinge  of  philosophy.  They  furnish  the  material  out  of  which  Soc- 
rates proceeds  [o  form  his  discourse,  starting;,  as  in  other  places, 
from  mythology  and  the  opinions  of  men.  From  Phaodroa  he  takes 
the  tliou;;ht  that  love  is  stronger  than  death  ;  from  Pausanias,  that 
the  true  love  is  akin  to  intellect  and  political  activity ;  from  Eryzh 
machuB,  that  love  is  a  universal  phenomenon   and  the  great  powa 
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af  nktnre;  from  Aristaphanei,  thftt  love  ii  tlic  child  of  want,  uid  te 
not  merelj  tlie  love  of  the  congenial  or  of  the  whole,  bet  (u  he 
addi)  of  the  good ;  from  AgaUioo,  that  love  ia  of  beauty  —  not 
howerer  of  benut/  oa\y,  but  of  birth  of  beauty. 

Tha  ipeeob  of  the  day  begina  with  »  short  argomeat  which  over- 
(hrowi  not  only  Agathon  but  all  of  them,  by  the  help  of  a  dlatinctioa 
wluch  biu  escaped  them.  Eztrav^ant  praises  have  been  ascribed 
■o  Lore  as  the  author  of  ever^  good ;  no  sort  of  encomium  was  too 
high  (or  him,  whether  deferred  and  true  or  not.  But  Socntes  has 
no  talent  for  speaking  anything  but  the  truth,  and  if  be  is  to  ipcak 
tha  truth  of  Lore  he  cau»t  honestly  confess  that  he  is  not  a  good  at 
all :  for  love  is  of  the  good,  and  no  man  can  desire  that  which  be 
hai.  This  piece  of  dialectics  is  ascribed  to  Diotima.  the  wise  woman 
of  Mantineia,  who  has  already  urged  upon  Socrates  the  argument 
which  he  ur^a  gainst  Agatbon. 

But  Diotima,  the  prophetess  of  Mootineia,  whose  sacred  and 
cnperhuman  character  raises  her  above  the  ordinary  proprietira  of 
women,  has  taught  Socrates  far  more  than  this  about  the  art  and 
mystery  of  love.  She  hw  taught  him  thiit  love  b  another  aspect 
of  philosophy.  The  same  want  in  the  human  soul  which  is  satisfied 
in  the  (ulgar  by  the  procreation  of  children,  may  become  the  liigheet 
aspiration  of  intollectual  desire.  As  the  Christian  nugbt  speak  of 
hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteoosneas ;  or  of  divine  lores  under 
the  figure  of  human  (cp.  Eph.  v.  SS :  "  This  is  a  great  mj^ttiry,  but 
T  speak  concerning  Christ  and  the  church  "  ) ;  as  the  medivval  saint 
might  speak  oif  the  '-fi-uitio  Dei,"  so  the  absorption  and  annihUatioa 
of  all  other  lovea  and  dexires  in  the  love  of  knowledge  is  a  feeling 
that  was  at  least  intelligible  to  the  Greek  of  the  fifUi  century  be- 
fore ChrisL^  To  most  men  reason  and  passion  appear  to  be  antago- 
nistic both  in  idea  and  fact.  The  union  of  the  greatest  compre- 
hension of  knowledge  and  the  burning  intensity  of  love  is  a  coaira* 
diction  iu  nature,  which  may  liave  existed  in  a  iar-aS  primeval  age 
in  the  mind  of  tome  Hebrew  prophet  or  other  Eastern  sage,  but  hu 
now  became  an  imagination  only.  Tet  this  "passion  of  the  reason" 
is  the  theme  of  the  Symposium  of  Plato.  And  as  there  is  no  iot* 
posuhilily  in  supposing  that  "  one  king,  or  son  of  a  king,  may  be  « 
philosopher,"  so  also  there  is  a  probability  that  there  may  be  some 
few  —  perhaps  one  or  two  in  a  whole  generation  —  iu  whom  the 
light  of  truth  may  not  Inck  the  warmth  of  desire.  And  if  there  be 
■neb  natures,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  "  &om  them  flow 
most  of  the  beoelits  of  individuals  and  states." 

Yet  there  Is  a  higher  region  in  which  love  is  not  only  felt,  but 
satisfied,  in  the  porlect  beauty  of  eternal  knowledge,  beginning  with 
liie  beauty  of  eartlily  things  and  at  last  by  regular  steps  reaching  a 
beanty  in  which  all  existence  is  seen  harmonious  and  one.  Ilia 
limited  affection  is  enlarged,  and  en&bled  to  behold  the  ideal  beauty 
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ot  all  things.  This  ideal  beauty  of  the  Svmporiuin  la  llie  ideal  good 
of  the  Ropublic ;  rcgiirdeJ  not  with  ihu  oye  a(  knowledge,  but  o/ 
failli  and  ileaire.  The  one  Beuma  to  sny  to  ui  "  Tha  idea  is  lave,' 
tha  other  "  The  idea  is  truth."  In  both  the  lover  of  wisdom  ia  tba 
"  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  exlatenco."  Th)>  ii  a  tort  ol 
"  mystery  "  in  which  Plato  also  obscurely  intimatoa  the  int«rpeneD«- 
tion  uf  the  moral  and  inhillectual  faculties. 

The  dinne  image  of  beauty  that  recidus  within  Sooratai  haa  bean 
revealed ;  the  Silenus  maak,  or  outward  man,  hai  now  to  be  es> 
bibited.  The  deacription  of  SocraUii  i»  placed  side  by  aide  with  tlM 
apeech  of  Socrates ;  one  la  the  oomplemeat  of  the  other.  At  tha 
height  of  divine  inspiratioa,  when  the  brce  of  nature  can  no  fiirther 
go,  09  if  by  way  of  coDtrast  to  thia  QKCreoio  idealism  or  myatidtm, 
Alcibiades,  accompanied  by  a  troop  of  revelers,  staggen  in,  and  in 
his  drunken  slate  ia  able  to  te!l  of  things  which  hs  would  have  b«eB 
aahamcil  lo  moution  if  he  had  been  sober.  Tlie  stalo  of  his  aOeo- 
tioDs  towards  Socral«s.  unintelligible  to  xa  and  perverted  as  they  ap- 
pear, is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  power  ascribed  to  the  lovea  of 
men  in  the  speech  of  Pausnnia*.  Indeed,  be  is  oonfident  that  the 
whole  rompany  will  sympatliixo  with  hiro  ;  several  of  them  have 
been  in  love  with  Socrates,  anil,  like  himiwlf,  have  hixa  dtH.'oiTtKl  by 
him.  The  singular  part  of  tliia  coufession  is  the  combination  of  tha 
roost  degrading  passion  with  the  desire  of  virtue  and  improvement. 
The  pangs  of  philosophy  and  of  love  work  together  on  this  abao- 
ijuned  soul.  Such  a  union  is  not  wholly  untrue  to  human  natnra.  in 
whiuh  tliere  is  n  mixture  of  gooil  and  evil,  far  surpassing  in  8al>' 
duty  any  powers  of  human  imagination  to  concdve.  The  Platooia 
Socrates  (for  of  the  real  Socrates  this  may  be  douhtad :  cp.  Xsdo- 
phon's  Mem.  L  S,  !9,  30)  does  net  appear  to  regard  the  jrreateBt  evil 
of  Greek  life  as  a  matter  of  abhorrence,  but  as  a  subject  for  irony, 
and  is  far  from  resenting  the  imputation  of  such  Bttachments.  Nor 
does  Plato  feel  any  repugnance,  such  as  would  be  felt  in  modem 
timeu,  in  brinaing  bis  great  master  and  hero  into  caniiecQon  with 
namelosB  crimes.  He  is  contented  with  representing  him  as  a  sort 
of  saint,  who  has  won  "  the  Olympian  victory  "  over  the  tempta- 
tions of  human  nature.  The  fault  of  taste,  which  lo  us  appean 
glaring,  and  which  was  recognised  by  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age,  waa 
nut  iwrraived  by  Plato  himself,  Still  more  surprising  is  the  faot 
its«lf.  that  the  elevation  of  sentiment,  which  is  regarded  by  Plato  a* 
tlie  first  step  in  the  upward  progress  of  the  philosopher,  is  aroused,  not 
by  female  beauty,  but  by  the  beauty  of  youth,  which  alone  seenis 
to  have  lieoD  capable  of  inspiring  the  modem  feeling  of  romanoe 
In  the  Greek  mind.  The  passion  which  was  unsatislied  by  the  lova 
of  women,  took  the  spurious  form  of  an  entbusiusm  for  the  ideal  of 
beauty  —  B  wurNliip  as  of  sumo  godlike  image  of  an  ApuUoor  Autinoua. 
Tb\u  wide  ii  the  gulf  which  aeparalos  a  gwrtion  of  IluUonic  sentiment 
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m  the  11^  of  Plato  (for  about  the  opmion  of  Plato  biniBelf,  u  of  Soo- 
nien,  respecting  these  male  loves  we  are  in  the  lame  perplexitv 
vhiuh  be  attributes  to  his  couatrymeo,  182  A,  B  ;  cp.  Lavs  viii.  811 
foil.)  not  only  from  Christian,  but  from  Homeric  feeliog. 

The  character  here  attributed  to  Alcibiodes  is  hardly  less  remark- 
Able  than  that  of  Socrates,  and  agrees  with  the  picture  given  of 
him  in  the  first  of  the  two  Dialogues  which  are  called  by  his  name, 
and  also  with  the  slight  sketch  of  him  In  the  Protagoras.  lie  la 
the  impersooatlou  of  Uwleasness  —  "  the  lion's  whelp,  who  ought  not 
to  ho  reared  in  the  city,"  yet  not  without  a  certain  generosity  which 
gained  the  hearts  of  men,  —  strangely  iascinat*d  by  Socrates,  and 
possessed  of  a  genius  which  might  have  been  either  the  destruction 
or  salvation  of  Athens.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the  character  is 
heightened  by  the  recollection  of  his  after  history.  He  seems  to 
have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  in  the  description  gf  the 
democratic  man  of  the  Republic  (viii.  660). 

There  is  no  criterion  of  the  date  of  the  Syraponnin,  except  that 
which  is  fuminhed  by  the  allusion  M  the  division  of  Arcadia  after 
the  desCmcdon  of  Mantineia.  This  took  place  in  the  year  s.  c.  tH, 
which  is  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Plato's  life.  The  Symposium  can- 
not therefore  be  regarded  as  a  youthful  work.  As  Mantineia  wai 
teatored  in  the  year  369,  the  compositioa  of  the  Dialogue  will  prob- 
ably fall  between  384  and  369.  Whether  the  recollection  of  the 
event  la  more  likely  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  destruction  or  ri>ft- 
(oration  of  the  cicy,  rather  than  at  some  intermediate  period,  is  a 
consideration  not  worth  raising. 

The  Symposium  is  closely  connected  with  the  Phaedrus  both  in 
Kyle  and  matter.  They  are  the  only  Dialogues  of  Plato  in  which 
the  subject  of  love  is  considered  at  length.  In  both  philosophy  i* 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  entbu^asm  or  madness.  Piiilosophy  in  the 
F^oedo  might  also  be  described  as  "  dying  for  love."  But  while  the 
Fhaedo  and  Phaedrus  look  backwards  and  forwards  Co  past  and 
fiitare  stat«s  of  existence,  the  Symposium  Is  boundeil  by  this  world. 
The  Intellectual  and  ethical  are  held  in  solution  with  the  physicaL 
Philosophy  is  not  death,  or  abstraction  from  life  :  in  and  through 
the  sensible  world  we  rise  to  the  ideal.  Nor  is  the  eternity  of  knowl- 
edge asserted ;  but  only  the  eternal  tuccesuon  of  knowledge.  The 
immortality  is  not  personal,  but  an  immoruUity  of  the  race.  The 
Lysu  (nii_;tri.)  may  be  compared  as  containing  the  first  suggestion 
of  the  questions  finally  answered  in  the  speech  of  Socrates. 

The  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  In  which  Socrates  describes  him- 
«elf  as  a  pander,  and  also  discourses  of  the  difTurence  between  sensual 
and  sentimental  love,  likewise  olTers  several  interestang  points  of 
wmparison.  But  the  suspicion  which  hangs  over  other  writings  of 
Xenophon,  and  the  numerous  minute  references  to  the  Phaedrus  and 
SymponDm,  throw  a  doubt  on   the  genuineness  of  the  work,     ^m 
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Symposiiiiii  of  Xenopbon,  if  written  by  Urn  at  all,  wodd  tnMsAf 
■how  that  he  wrote  against  Plato,  and  wai  aoqoalnted  with  hb 
works.  Of  tlds  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Memorabilia.  Siieh  a  livafay 
is  more  characteristic  of  an  imitator  than  of  an  original  writer,  mda 
(soHMdled)  Sjmpodam  of  Xenophon  may  thereftre  have  no  more 
title  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  than  the  confessedly  spnrioos  Apol- 
ogy. 

Tbere  are  no  means  of  determining  the  reUthre  order  In  iSaam 
of  the  Fhaedo^  Symposium,  Phaedrus.  Tbe  order  which  has  bean 
adopted  in  this  translation  rests  on  no  other  principle  than  the  desiie 
Id  bring  togethsr  in  a  series  the  memorials  of  tiieUftof  Soerataii 
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FER80N8  OF  THB  DULOOUE. 

JLvouakmlus,  who  npeoCf  to  Am  EmTxiMAoaim. 

OoifPAWioir  the  dialagm  wkiek  AEunorajomM, 

k€  had  heard  from  ArigtodtmaM,  Aoathqn. 

atnd  had  alreadjf  once  narrated  Socratbs. 

to  GlauootL  A.LCIBIADB8. 

Pbabdrus.  a  Tboop  of  Bbtbi 

Pausanias. 

ScxNS : — The  Honse  of  Agathon* 

I  BELIEVE  that  I  am  prepared  with  an  answer.  For  8^P^ 
the  day  before  yesterday  I  was  oomiog  from  my  own.  179 
home  at  Phalerum  to  the  oityi,  and  one  o£  my  aoqttaintano% 
who  had  caagbt  a  sight  of  the  back  of  me  at  a  dietaBce,  in  merry 
mood  commanded  me  to  halt :  ApoUodoms,  be  cried,  O  thoa 
man  of  Phalerum,  halt  I  So  I  did  as  I  was  bid  ;  apd  then  hm 
said,  I  was  looking  for  yon,  ApoUodoms,  only  jast  now,  that  I 
might  hear  about  the  discourses  in  praise  of  love,  which  were 
ielivered  by  Socrates,  Aldbiades^  and  others,  at  Agathon'a  sap* 
»er.  Phoenix  the  son  of  Philip  told  another  person,  who  told 
oe  of  them,  and  he  said  that  you  knew ;  bat  he  was  hiaself 
rery  iudbtinct,  and  I  wish  tliat  you  wonld  give  me  an  aoooant 
jf  them.  Who  but  yon  should  be  the  reports  of  the  words  of 
/our  friend  ?  And  first  teU  me,  he  said,  were  you  presenA  mi 
Jiis  meeting? 

Yonr  informant,  GlanooDy  I  said,  moat  have  been  irery  indk- 
tinet  indeed,  if  yon  imagine  that  the  occasion  was  reoent,  or 
that  I  could  have  been  present 

Why,  yes,  he  replied,  that  was  my  iapression. 

Bat  how  is  that  possible  ?    I  said.     For  Agalbon  ban  aoi 
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been  in  Athens  for  many  yeara  (are  yon  awaro  of  that  T),  t 
tny  scfjuaintance  with  Socrates,  of  whose  every  action  and  wt 
,,„  I  now  make  »  tiaily  stuily,  is  not  as  yet  of  three  ysars' 
Rtandiiig.  I  used  to  he  running  about  the  world,  thinking 
tbat  I  was  doing  aoraetliing,  and  would  huve  done  anything 
ntlier  than  be  a  pliifosopher :  t  whs  almost  as  miserable  as  yon 
are  now. 

Well,  he  said,  cease  from  jesting,  and  tell  me  when  the  meeU 
ing  occurred. 

In  our  boyhood,  I  replied,  when  Agathon  won  the  prize  with 
his  first  irngedy,  on  tliu  day  after  that  on  which  be  and  his 
chorus  olTered  tlie  sacrifice  of  victory. 

That  is  a  long  while  ago,  be  said  ;  and  who  told  yon  —  did 
Socrates  ? 

No  iudced,  I  replied,  but  tlio  same  person  who  told  Phoenix  | 
he  was  n  litOe  fellow,  who  never  wore  any  shoes,  Aristod*- 
mus,  of  the  deme  of  Cydailienneum.  He  hiid  bt'en  al  this  feaal; 
and  I  think  that  there  was  no  one  in  those  days  who  wfu  a 
more  devoted  admirer  <)f  Socrates.  Moreover,  I  asked  Socrates 
about  the  truth  of  noiiie  parts  of  bis  narrative,  and  he  conlinned 
theui.  Then,  siiid  Glaucon,  let  ub  have  the  tale  over  ngain ;  i> 
not  iho  road  to  Athens  made  for  conversnlioii  ?  And  so  we 
walked,  and  Ulked  of  the  discourses  on  love;  and  therefore,  ea 
I  said  at  first,  I  am  prepared  with  an  answer,  and  will  have  an- 
other rehearsal,  if  you  like.  For  I  love  to  i^peak  or  to  hear 
othera  speak  of  philo^'ophy ;  there  in  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profit.  But  when  I  hear  any  other 
discourses,  especially  those  uf  you  rich  meu  and  traders,  ihey 
are  irksome  to  me  i  and  I  pity  you  who  are  my  companions, 
because  you  always  think  that  you  are  hard  at  work  when 
really  you  are  idling.  And  I  dare  aay  that  you  pity  roe  in  re- 
turn, whom  yoQ  regard  as  an  unfortunate  wight,  which  I  per- 
haps am.  But  I  certainly  know  of  you  what  you  only  think 
of  me —  there  is  the  difference. 

Companion,  I  tiBo,  Apollodonis,  Ihnt  you  are  just  the  tnmt, 
—  always  speaking  evil  of  yourself,  and  of  other*  \  and  1  do  be- 
lieve that  you  pity  all  mankind,  beginiiing  with  yourvelf  and  in- 
cluding everybody  else  with  tho  exception  of  Socrates,  true  in 
this  Ui  your  old  mime,  wbidi,  however  deserved,  I  know  not  how 
you  actjuired,  of  Apullotlorus  the  madman;  for  your  humor  is 
ilwHys  to  be  out  of  humor  will)  yourself  and  with  ererybody 
except  Socrates. 
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ApoBodonu.  Yes,  friend,  and  I  am  proyed  to  be  mad,  and 
out  of  my  wits,  because  I  have  these  notions  of  myself  and  you  i 
no  other  evidence  is  required. 

Com.  I  have  no  wish  to  dispute  about  that,  Apollodonis ;  bat 
let  me  renew  my  request  that  you  would  repeat  the  tale  of  love. 

ApoXL  Well,  the  tale  of  love  was  on  this  wise:    But  .^. 
perhaps  I  had  better  begin  at  the  beginuing,  and  endeavor 
to  repeat  to  you  the  words  as  Aristodemus  gave  them. 

He  said  that  he  met  Socrates  fresh  from  the  bath  and  san- 
daled ;  and  as  the  sight  of  the  sandals  was  unusual,  he  asked 
him  whither  he  was  going  that  he  was  so  fine. 

To  a  banquet  at  Agathon's,  he  replied,  whom  I  refused  yea* 
terday,  fearing  the  crowd  that  there  would  be  at  his  sacrifioe, 
bat  promising  that  I  would  come  to-day  instead ;  and  I  hav« 
put  on  my  finery  because  he  is  a  fine  creature.  What  say  yoa 
to  going  with  me  unbidden  ? 

Yes,  I  replied,  I  will  go  with  you,  if  yon  like. 

Follow  then,  he  said,  and  let  as  demolish  the  proverb  that  ^> 
(« To  the  feasti  of  kaer  men  the  good  nnbiddeo  go :  ** 
instead  of  which  our  proverb  will  run  that  -^ 

M  To  the  feasti  of  the  good  imbidden  go  the  good;  ** 

and  this  alteration  may  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Horner^ 
who  not  only  demolishes  but  literally  outrages  this  proverb. 
For  after  picturing  Agamemnon  as  the  most  valiant  of  men,  he 
makes  Menelaus,  who  is  but  a  soft-hearted  warrior,  come  of  his 
own  accord  ^  to  the  sacrificial  feast  of  Agamemnon,  the  worse 
to  the  better. 

I  am  afraid,  Socrates,  said  Aristodemus,  that  I  shall  rather 
be  the  inferior  person,  who,  like  Menelaus  in  Homer,  — 

««To  the  feasti  of  the  wise  imhiddeQ  goes.** 

But  I  shall  say  that  I  was  bidden  of  you,  and  then  yoa  wQl 
have  to  make  the  excuse. 

•«  Two  going  together,** 

he  replied,  in  Homeric  fashion,  may  invent  an  ezcuf  e  by  the 
way.* 

This  was  the  style  of  their  conversation  as  they  went  along ; 
ttdd  a  comical  thing  happened  —  Socrates  stayed  behind  in  a 
fit  of  abstraction,  and  desired  Aristodemus,  who  was  waiting, 
to  go  on  before  him.     When  be  reached  the  house  of  Agathon 

1  XOmA,  sni.  588.  >  Died,  x.  SM. 
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he  fuunil  the  doors  wido  ojieii,  luid  a  serviuit  oomlng  out  bnI 
him,  011(1  led  Iiim  at  i)iic«  into  tlie  biimiuel'ii^-hHll  in  which  Uw 
guesU  were  reclinin;;,  for  thu  tinaquat  was  aboiil  to  begiu. 
Welcome,  Aristodemiii',  eniil  Agsthoa ;  yon  are  just  in  licne  ra 
sup  with  us !  if  you  WHne  on  nny  otiier  errand  put  that  off,  Hnd 
make  one  of  ub,  aa  I  wiis  lookiujr  fur  you  yeslenlay  nnd  meant 
to  Imvo  asked  you,  if  I  uouM  liave  found  you.  But  what  bare 
you  done  wiili  Soerales  ? 

I  turned  round  Hud  &aw  tlint  SocrntM  wm  niissiiig,  and  I  had 
to  explain  that  he  hud  been  with  me  with  a  moment  before, 
and  ihikt  I  rniiic  by  liis  invitatiuu. 

Yon  were  quite  right  in  coming,  said  Agathon ;  and  wliera 
iiliehimwOf? 

._,        lie  vtiia  Itehind  me  just  now,  as  I  entered,  lie  said,  «td 
I  cannot  ihinic  what  haa  become  of  him. 

Go  anil  look  for  him,  boy,  «iiid  Agatlion,  wid  bring  him  in  ; 
do  you,  AriBiodemns,  ineanwhili;  take  the  place  by  Eryximachus. 

Then  he  Buid  that  the  attendant  assisted  him  lo  wash,  and 
thni  he  lay  down,  and  preteiitly  another  eervaut  came  in  anil 
suid  that  our  fViend  Socrates  had  retired  iiilu  the  portim  of  tha 
neighboring  house.  "  There  lie  is  fixed,  and  when  1  call  to 
liim."  anid  the  «ervan[,  "  he  will  not  stir." 

tlow  Ntrnnge,  stud  Agathon ;  then  you  must  call  him  agwn, 
ftnd  keep  calling  him. 

Lrt  him  ainne,  suid  my  infbrmnnti  lie  tuts  juat  n  habit  of 
sropping  Hnywbere  luid  losing  himself  without  any  reason  ;  don't 
disturb  him,  us  I  lietieve  lie  will  soon  ap{)ear. 

Well,  if  you  say  ihut,  I  will  not  inrcrferc  with  him,  said 
Agiithon.  Aly  domestics,  who  on  the)>e  occasions  beoome  my 
masters,  shnll  cninrlnin  us  as  their  guo'lH.  "  Put  on  the  taUd 
whiilever  yon  like,"  he  auid  lo  the  st-rvants,  "  ns  usual  when 
there  is  un  one  W  give  you  orders,  wliieh  1  never  do.  Imagine 
that  you  aro  our  hosts,  nnd  that  1  and  the  oonipuny  are  yoar 
giie--rs  1  and  treat  ns  well,  and  thi'n  we  shall  commend  you." 
Afier  this  they  supped  j  and  during  the  meal  Agaihon  sc-vero] 
times  eipressed  n  wish  to  send  for  Socrates,  but  Aristodemna 
w'outd  not  allow  him  ;  and  when  the  (eHBt  was  half  orer — for 
llie  lit,  as  UBiml.  was  not  of  long  diimtioD  —  Socrates  entered. 
Agathon,  who  whs  reolinin<;  alone  at  the  end  of  the  table,  begged 
lliai  be  would  take  the  place  mxt  to  him;  that  I  may  touch  ilw 
•age,  he  snid,  and  get  sioinn  of  thiit  witnlom  which  curae  into 
your  mind  in  the  porlico.  fur  I  nm  ceruun  that  yini  would 
nut  have  Icl^  until  yuu  hud  found  whui  you  were  seeking. 


I 
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How  I  wuh.  uid  Socraies.  taking  liis  place  at  he  wiia  de> 
tired,  tliat  wisdom  tH)uld  be  infused  tlirough  the  ineilium  of 
louch,  out  of  the  full  into  ihe  empty  mmi,  like  the  nHt«r  nhicl) 
the  wool  sucks  out  of  the  full  ve«ael  into  an  empty  one  ;  in 
that  case  how  much  I  should  prize  sitttog  by  you  I  For  you 
woald  bnve  filled  me  fiill  of  gifts  of  wisdom,  pleDl«oua  itud  titir, 
in  comparisou  of  whicli  my  own  is  of  n  very  menu  &D(1  iju'»- 
tlouable  sort,  do  lietter  than  a  divam  ;  but  yours  is  bright  and 
ouly  l>egiatiiug,  and  fum  mnnife^ted  forth  in  all  the  spliindor  of 
youth  the  dny  before  yesteniiiy,  iu  the  presence  of  mure  iLnii 
thirty  thousand  HulleiieH. 

You  are  insolent,  said  Agathoa  ;  and  you  nnd  I  will  have 
loeeltle  hereafter  who  bears  off'  the  pulm  of  wisdom,  nnd  of 
this  Dionysus  shall  be  llie  judge  ;  but  at  present  you  are  better 
occupied  with  ilie  banquet.  -_. 

Socrales  took  bis  place  on  the  cuach ;  and  when  the 
meal  was  ended,  and  the  libations  offered,  and  ufter  a  hymn  hail 
been  sung  to  the  Go«l.  and  there  had  been  the  usual  cerenintiies, 
—  as  tbey  were  about  lo  commence  diiuking,  f auMinias  re- 
miudetl  them  that  they  had  ht<d  a  Itout  yesierday,  from  which 
be  and  most  of  them  were  siilt  euSeriag,  and  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  recover,  and  not  go  on  driukiug  to-day.  He  would 
therefore  a«k.  How  the  drinking  could  be  made  easiest? 

I  entirety  agree,  said  Aruloplinnes,  that  we  should,  by  all 
■mtaiis,  get  olf  the  drinking,  having  been  myself  one  of  thoss 
who  were  yesterday  drowrmd  in  drink. 

I  think  that  you  are  right,  aaid  Eryxtmachus  the  son  of 
Acumenus ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  one  other  person  speak. 
What  are  the  incliantions  of  our  boat  ? 

1  am  not  able  lo  drink,  said  A^tbou. 

Then,  said  Eryximachua.  the  weak  beads  like  myself.  Arutto- 
demus,  Phaedrus,  nnd  others  who  uever  can  drink,  are  fortunate 
in  liuding  that  the  stronger  ones  are  not  in  a  drinking  mood, 
(I  do  not  include  Socrates,  who  is  nn  exceptional  bmng,  and 
kble  either  to  drink  or  to  abstain.)  Well,  then,  as  tlie  company 
■eem  indisposed  to  drink  much,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  Buying, 
as  a  physician,  that  drinking  is  a  bad  practice,  which  1  never, 
help,  follow,  and  certainly  da  not  i«commend  lo  another, 
least  jf  all  to  any  '>ue  who  still  feels  the  effects  of  yesterday'a 

I  always  follow  whnt  yon  advi«e.  and  especially  what  yoa 
presoribe  as  a  physiciiiu,  rejoined   Phoedrus  the  Myrrhinusiaa, 
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?nil  lh<9  re»t  of  lh«  company,   if  tbev  are  wise,  will  do  tba 

All  agreed  tliftt  drinking  vtm  not  to  be  the  order  nf  lb«  isj 
Then,  said  Ei7«ira(ii'liii&.  as  yon  nre  iiU  agreed  ihwl  drinking  i» 
to  1)0  vulnnlnry,  ami  tliiiC  tliere  is  bi  Ik  nu  conipul«ioTi,  I  iuovi% 
ill  llie  iM'xt  plaice,  Uiul  Llie  Hute-girl,  wlio  Ims  jusL  utaAti  ber 
kp]]cnrance.  Iw  tulil  to  go  away  ;  nho  may  [Jay  U)  herself,  or, 
if  slie  has  a  mind,  to  tl^e  women  wlio  are  nilliio.  But  on  thii 
dajr  lut  "8  have  conversation  instead!  and,  if  ynu  will  allow 
me,  I  will  lell  you  what  mn  of  cunversBLion.  This  proposal 
,__    having   been    accepted,    Eryximuulius    proceeiied    as    faU 


I 
piiies,  - 


rill  begin,  he  said,  aflor  tho 


of  Melaoippe  in  Eari- 


w^iich  I  am  about  In  speali,  bui  that  of  Phaedrus.  For  he  ii 
in  llie  hftliit  of  c(ini|>]aiiiihg  that,  wliureaa  other  gods  hftve  poems 
and  hymns  made  in  tijeir  honor  by  the  poetx,  who  nru  so  nuuiy, 
the  great  and  glorious  god,  Love,  haa  not  a  single  panegyrist  or 
pnnomiosl.  Many  Sophists  also,  m  fur  exnmjitu  the  e;(c«llen( 
Prodiuua,  have  descHnted  in  prose  on  the  virmes  of  Herneles 
and  other  haroea;  and,  what  is  slill  more  sxiraonliDary.  I  Iiats 
met  wirli  a  phihuuiphical  work  in  which  the  nliliiy  of  oalt  haa 
houn  made  llie  theme  of  an  eloquent  diacourse  ;  and  many 
other  like  tlihigs  huve  hod  a  like  honor  Wtowed  upon  tbem. 
And  only  to  think  that  there  sliuuld  have  lieen  an  eager  intof 
est  created  about  them,  ami  yet  that  lo  this  day,  as  I'haedms 
well  and  truly  says,  no  one  liiw  ever  dnred  worihily  to  hymn 
Love's  praise».  This  mighty  deity  h:i<  been  neglec-ted  wholly  I 
Now  I  want  to  ollVr  I'hacdrus  a  contribution  lo  his  fonst ;  nor 
do  I  see  how  the  prewnt  cuiiipany  can,  at  this  moment,  do  any- 
thing belter  than  honor  the  god  Love.  And  if  you  agree  to 
this,  there  will  be  do  liick  of  conversation  ;  fur  I  mean  lo  pro- 
pose tlial  each  of  uh  in  turn  shall  make  a  discourse  in  honor  of 
Love.  L«t  us  have  the  bent  which  lie  can  make ;  and  Phaedrns, 
who  in  sitting  first  on  the  letl  hand,  and  is  the  father  of  the 
thought,  shall  beg^n. 

No  one  will  oppose  that,  Eryiimachus,  said  Socrates  ;  I  oer- 
bainly  cannot  refuse  to  spmk  on  the  only  sohject  of  which  I 
profess  lo  have  any  kiiowleilge,  and  Agnthon  and  Puussniai 
will  surely  aSHeiil ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Aristupluiiieh 
who  is  always  in  ihu  coni|iaiiy  of  Dionysus  and  Aphrodite;  nor 
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wili  auy  one  disagree  of  those  wtem  I  see  aronnd  ma.  Thfb 
proposal,  as  1  am  aware,  maj  seem  hard  npon  us  whose  place 
is  last ;  hot  that  does  not  matter  if  we  hear  some  good  speechea 
first  Let  Phaedrus  begin  the  praise  of  Love,  and  good  luok  to 
him.  All  the  company  expressed  tlieir  assent,  and  desired  .  -^ 
him  to  do  as  Socrates  bade  him. 

Aristodemns  did  not  recollect  all  that  was  said,  nor  do  I  re» 
ooUect  all  that  he  related  to  me ;  bat  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
thought  most  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  what  the  chief  speak* 
ers  said. 

Phaedms  began  by  affirming  that  Love  is  a  mighty  god,  and 
wonderful  among  gods  and  men,  bat  especially  wonderfbl  in  his 
birth.  For  that  he  is  the  eldest  of  the  gods  is  an  honor  to  him  i 
and  a  proof  of  this  is,  that  of  his  parents  there  is  no  memorial ; 
neither  poet  nor  prose-writer  has  ever  affirmed  that  he  had  takj» 
As  Hesiod  says :  — 

**  Fini  CImm  eame,  mod  then  broad-bosoaad  Ivtli, 
TIm  everkiting  ami  of  all  that  ii, 
And  Lorn** 

In  other  words,  after  Chaos,  the  Earth  and  Love,  these  two 
came  into  being.  Also  Parmenides  sings  of  the  generation  of 
the  gods :  — 

M  FIni  in  the  train  of  gods,  he  monldad  Lov«.** 

And  Acosilaus  agrees  with  Hesiod.  Thus  numerous  are  the 
witnesses  which  acknowledge  Love  to  be  the  eldest  of  the  gods* 
And  not  only  is  he  the  eldest,  he  is  also  the  source  of  the  great* 
est  benefits  to  us.  For  I  know  not  any  greater  blessing  to  a 
young  man  beginning  life  than  a  virtuous  lover,  or  to  the  lover 
than  a  beloved  youth.  For  the  principle  which  ought  to  be  the 
guide  of  men  who  would  nobly  live  —  that  principle,  I  say, 
neither  kindred,  nor  honor,  nor  wealth,  nor  any  other  motive  is 
able  to  implant  as  surely  as  love.  Of  what  am  I  speaking? 
Of  the  sense  of  honor  and  dishonor,  without  which  neither  states 
nor  individuals  ever  do  any  good  or  great  work.  And  I  say 
that  a  lover  who  is  detected  in  doing  any  dishonorable  act,  or 
submitting  through  cowardice  when  any  dbhoiior  is  done  to  him 
by  another,  will  be  more  pained  at  being  detected  by  his  be- 
loved than  at  being  seen  by  his  father,  or  his  companions,  or 
any  one  else.  And  the  beloved  has  the  same  feeling  about  hia 
love,  when  he  again  is  seen  on  any  disgraeeftil  occasion.  And 
if  there  were  only  some  way  of  contriving  that  a  state  or  am 
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vnaj  should  be  made  up  of  lovers  and  their  loves,  thej  w<Ndl 
be  tjie  very  best  governors  of  their  own  citj,  abstaining  fixMB 
all  dishonor,  and  emulatiog  one  another  in  honor ;  and  when 
|.Q  fighting  at  one  another's  side,  although  a  mere  handful, 

they  would  overcome  all  men.  For  what  lover  would  not 
ohoose  rather  to  be  seen  by  all  mankind  than  by  his  beloved, 
either  when  abandoning  his  post  or  throwing  away  his  arms  ? 
He  would  be  ready  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than  endure 
this.  Or  who  would  desert  his  beloved  or  fail  him  in  the  hour 
of  danger?  The  veriest  coward  would  become  an  inspired 
hero,  equal  to  the  bravest,  at  such  a  time  ;  Love  would  inspire 
him.  That  courage  which,  as  Homer  says,  the  Grod  breathes 
into  the  soul  of  heroes.  Love  of  himself  infuses  into  the  lover. 
Love  will  make  men  dare  to  die  for  their  beloved ;  and 
women  as  well  as  men.  Of  this,  Alcestis  the  daughter  of 
Pelias  is  a  monument  to  all  Hellas  ;  for  she  was  williug  to  lay 
down  her  life  on  behalf  of  her  husband,  when  no  one  else 
would,  although  he  had  a  &ther  and  mother ;  but  the  tender* 
ness  of  her  love  so  far  exceeded  theirs,  that  they  seemed  to  bo 
as  strangers  to  their  owu  son,  having  no  concern  with  him ;  and 
so  noble  did  this  action  of  liers  appear,  not  only  to  men  but  also 
to  the  gods,  ttiHt  araon^  the  many  who  have  done  virtuously  she 
was  one  of  the  v^cy  few  to  whom  the  gods  have  granted  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  earth,  in  admiration  of  her  virtue ;  such 
exceeding  honor  is  paid  by  them  to  the  devotion  and  virtue 
of  love.  But  Orpheus  the  son  of  Oeagrus,  because  he  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  cowardly  harper,  who  did  not  dare  to  die  for 
love,  like  Alcestis,  but  contrived  to  go  down  alive  to  Hades, 
was  sent  back  by  them  without  effecting  his  purpose ;  to  him 
they  showed  an  apparition  only  of  her  whom  he  sought,  but 
herself  they  would  not  give  up;  moreover,  they  afterward 
caused  him  to  suffer  death  at  the  hands  of  women,  as  the 
punishment  of  his  intrusiveness.  Far  other  was  the  reward  of 
the  true  love  of  Aclnlles  toward  his  lover  Patroclus  —  his  lover 
ami  not  his  love  (the  notion  that  Patroclus  was  the  beloved  one 
IS  a  foolish  error  into  which  Aescliylus  has  fallen,  for  Achilles 
was  surely  the  fairer  of  the  two,  fairer  also  than  all  the  other 
«^    heroes  ;  and  he  was  much  younger,  as  Homer  informs  us, 

and  he  had  no  beard).  And  greatly  as  the  gods  honor 
the  virtue  of  love,  still  the  return  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
beloved  to  the  lover  is  more  admired  and  valued  and  rewarded 
by  them,  for  the  lover  has  a  nature  more   divine  and    more 
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worttiy  of  norehip.  Now  Achillea  was  qaiLo  aware,  for  he  bad 
boeii  toM  by  bis  molher,  ihitt  lie  might  avoid  deatli  aod  retom 
Lniue,  and  live  to  a  gooil  old  age.  if  lie  ali«tiiiiied  froiu  buying 
lIecU)r.  Nerertlieless  he  gave  his  life  to  revenge  his  frieud, 
nil  dftred  to  die.  not  uuly  on  his  behalf,  but  after  his  death. 
Wharefore  the  gods  honored  him  even  above  Alcestis,  and  sent 
Ibe  Ifiliiods  of  the  Ulest.  These  are  my  ressous  f)r 
affirming;  that  Love  is  the  eMeat  nud  noblest  and  migbtit-st 
of  the  gods,  and  ihe  diiefest  author  and  giver  of  iiHppiaess  ouU 
virtue,  in  life  and  alter  deuih. 

lis,  or  something  like  this,  was  tlie  speech  of  PhHedrus ;  and 
other  speecheii  followed  which  Aristudemus  did  not  remem- 
ber ;  the  next  which  be  repeiiled  was  that  of  Pausatiias,  who 
observed  that  the  proposal  of  Flioedrus  was  too  uidiscriiniiiaCti, 
uii)  tliut  Love  ought  not  to  he  praised  in  ihi-i  uoqualified 
Iimiiuer.  If  there  were  oidy  one  Love,  then  what  he  said 
would  be  well  eiiough  ;  hut  sijice  there  are  more  Loves  than  one. 
be  should  bave  begun  by  determining  wjiiuh  of  them  was  to  he 
the  theme  of  our  praises.  I  will  auieud  this  defect,  he  said ; 
sod  Hrst  of  all  I  will  tell  you  which  Love  is  worthjr  of  praise. 
mnd  then  iry  lo  bymn  the  priiise worthy  one  in  n  manner  wurihr 
of  the  God.  For  we  ull  know  that  Love  is  iuMipiirable  from 
Aplirodite,  and  if  there  were  only  one  Aphrodite  there  would 
be  iin\y  one  Li>ve ;  but  as  rhere  iire  two  goddossei<  there  must  be 
(wo  Loves.  For  am  I  mn  right  iu  asserting  ihiii  tliere  aru  two 
goddesses?  The  eldi^r  one,  havin<{  uo  mother,  wbo  is  ualleil  the 
heavenly  Aphrodite  —  she  is  the  daughter  of  Uranuit ;  tlie 
younger,  who  is  tlie  diiuglitur  uf  Zeus  and  Diiine.  whom  we 
call  common ;  and  the  uUier  L>ve  who  is  her  fellow-worker  may 
and  must  also  have  the  name  of  coiomou,  hs  tlie  nther  is  called 
heaveuly.  All  tlie  ^oiU  ought  to  bave  praise  f;iven  to  tiiein, 
lint  still  I  must  discrimiiiute  the  attributes  uf  tba  two  Loves. 
For  actions  vary  ai'uording  to  the  mnnner  of  their  perform-  „, 
•noe.  Take,  for  example,  ttiat  wbicli  we  are  now  doing, 
driidung,  singing,  auJ  talking;  ihese  itctions  are  not  in  theul- 
telves  either  gooil  or  evil,  but  turn  out  iu  tbLi  or  that  way  ao- 
cording  to  the  uio<le  of  performing  them;  and  when  well  doue 
they  are  good,  aud  when  wrongly  doue  tliey  are  evil;  and  in 
liko  manner  not  every  love,  but  only  tbut  ivhich  hiis  a  nobii; 
purpose,  is  noble  aud  worthy  of  praise.  But  the  Love  who  in 
(he  son  of  the  coinmou  Aphrothle  is  essentially  common,  and 
bH  LO  discrimination,  being  such  aa  the  raenner  sort  of  mea 
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I,  mid  IB  apt  to  be  of  women  as  w6ll  as  of  foaths,  and  b  of 
the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul  —  the  most  foolish  beings  are 
tb3  objects  of  this  love  which  desires  only  to  gain  an  end,  bot 
9  dver  thinks  of  accomplishing  the  end  noblj,  and  therefore  does 
^ood  and  evil  quite  indiscriminately.  The  goddess  who  is  hk 
mother  is  far  younger,  and  she  was  bom  of  the  union  of  the 
male  and  female,  and  partakes  of  both  sexes.  But  the  son  of 
the  heavenly  Aphrodite  is  sprung  from  a  mother  in  whose  birtli 
the  female  has  no  part,  but  she  is  from  the  male  only ;  this  is 
that  love  which  is  of  youths  only,  and  the  goddess  being  older 
has  nothing  of  wantonness.  Those  who  are  inspired  by  this 
love  turn  to  the  male,  and  delight  in  him  who  is  the  more 
yaliant  and  intelligent  nature ;  any  one  may  recognise  the  pure 
enthusiasts  in  the  very  character  of  their  attachments.  For 
they  love  not  boys,  but  intelligent  beings  whose  reason  is 
beginning  to  be  developed,  much  about  the  time  at  which  their 
bMrds  begin  to  grow.  And  in  choosing  them  as  their  com- 
panions, they  mean  to  be  faithful  to  them,  and  to  pass  their 
whole  life  with  them,  and  be  with  them,  and  not  to  take  them 
in  their  inexperience,  and  deceive  them,  and  play  the  fool  with 
them,  or  run  away  from  one  to  anotlier  of  them.  But  the  love 
of  young  boys  should  be  forbidden  by  law,  because  their  future 
is  uncertain  ;  they  may  turn  out  good  or  bad,  either  in  body  or 
soul,  and  the  affection  which  is  devoted  to  them  may  be  thrown 
away ;  in  this  the  good  are  a  law  to  tliemselves,  and  the  coarser 
.  ^o  ^^^  ^^  lovers  ought  to  be  restrained  by  force,  as  we  re- 
strain or  attempt  to  restrain  them  from  fixing  their  affections 
on  women  of  free  birth.  For  the  abuse  of  a  thing  brings  discredit 
»n  the  lawful  use,  and  this  has  led  some  to  deny  the  lawfulness  oi 
love  when  they  see  the  impropriety  and  evil  of  attachments  of 
this  sort ;  for  surely  nothing  that  is  decorously  and  lawfully  done 
ean  justly  be  ceusured.  Now  in  most  cities  the  practice  about 
love  is  determined  by  a  simple  rule,  and  is  easily  intelligibleu 
But  here  and  in  Lacedaemon  there  is  a  perplexity, — in  Elis  and 
Boeotia,  having  no  gifts  of  eloquence,  they  are  very  straight- 
forward ;  the  universal  sentiment  is  simply  in  favor  of  these 
connections,  and  no  one,  whether  young  or  old,  has  anything  to 
say  to  their  discredit  The  reai^on  is,  a'^  I  suppose  that  they 
are  men  of  few  words  in  those  parts,  and  therefore  the  lovers 
do  not  iiko  the  trouble  of  pleading  their  suit.  But  in  Ionia 
and  other  places,  and  genei*ally  in  countries  which  are  subject  to 
the  barbarians,  loves  of  youths  share  the  evil  repute  of  philosophy 
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vid  gynnutitiiTs,  because  they  are  inimkHl  to  (jminy ;  for  i 
intereat*  of  rulere  require  iliaC  iheii'  siibjecM  should  be  [loor  in 
■ptrit,  and  tliat  there  should  be  no  strong  bond  of  friendi^hip  or 
•oeiety  among  them,  and  lore,  nbove  nil  other  motives,  in  likelj 
to  inspire  this,  aa  lur  AtUeiuan  tjrania  learned  by  experience; 
for  the  love  of  AriBto<;eiton  and  the  constancy  of  Uarmodiua 
had  a  strength  which  uuilid  their  power.  And,  tliereibre,  ilia 
ill-repnte  into  which  these  attachments  have  fallen  is  to  he 
ascribed  to  the  evil  oon<litiMi  of  those  who  make  chem  to  bs 
ill-repnled  ;  that  is  U>  say,  to  the  rapacity  of  the  governore  Biid 
the  cowardice  of  the  governed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inrlii- 
criminate  honor  winch  is  giYeii  lo  them  in  some  couotriea  ia  a^ 
tribtitable  to  the  laeioess  of  those  who  hold  this  opinion  of 
them,  lliero  is  yet  a  more  excellent  way  of  legislating  about 
them,  which  is  our  own  way ;  but  this,  as  I  was  Buying,  is  riither 
perplexing.  For.  observe  that  oiwn  loves  ore  held  to  be  uiore 
honorable  ihan  seci'et  one4,  and  that  the  love  ef  ihe  iiubleat  tind 
highest,  even  if  thoir  persons  are  less  beaiitil'iil  thim  others,  is 
especially  honorable.  Consiiler,  too,  how  great  is  the  emoourage- 
meut  which  all  the  world  gives  to  the  lover;  neither  is  he  ' 
supposed  to  l>e  doing  anythius  dishonorable  ;  hut  if  hu  succevda  ' 
he  is  praised,  nnd  if  he  titil  he  is  btiimed.  And  in  tlie  pursuit  nf 
his  love  the  custom  nf  mankind  allows  him  to  do  many  stranga 
things,  which  philosophy  would  biilerly  tn-nsure  if  ifaey  .- 
were  done  from  any  motive  of  interest,  or  wi*h  for  olfice  or 
power.  He  may  pray,  and  entreat,  and  supplicate,  and  swear, 
and  be  a  eervant  of  servanla.  and  lie  on  a  mat  at  ihe  door  ;  in 
any  other  ease  friends  and  enemies  would  he  erjunlly  ready  in 
prevent  him,  but  now  there  is  no  friend  who  will  be  ashame<l 
of  him  and  admonish  him,  and  no  enemy  will  clmr^'e  him  with 
meanness  or  flattery  ;  the  nctions  of  a  lover  have  a  gractt  wluch 
ennobles  ihem  ;  uud  custom  has  dt-ciiied  thnt  ihcy  are  highly 
commendable  and  that  there  is  no  loss  of  character  in  them  i 
and,  what  is  yet  more  Strang,  he  only  may  swear  and  forswear 
himself  (thb  is  what  the  world  says),  and  the  goils  will  forgive 
.us  transgression,  for  ihure  is  no  such  thing  as  a  lover's  onth. 
SdcIi  is  the  entire  liberty  which  gods  and  men  allow  the  lover, 
aod  which  in  our  |iart  of  the  world  the  custom  confirms.  Aod 
this  is  one  side  of  ihe  question,  which  may  make  a  miin  iikz\j 
tiiiuk  that  in  thl*  city  to  love  and  to  be  loved  is  held  (o  be  a 
very  honornble  ihing.  Bn:  when  there  is  a  new  refpme,  and 
^enta   Cirhul  their  sons    to  talk  with  their  lovers,  and  piaw 
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tliutn  auder  a  tutor's  cafo,  and  Llieir  oomptiniDus  ami  equati  i 
psrsurml  in  tlieir  remHrk«  when  tli<'/  ^ee  anjlhiug  of  Uil*  (ort 
going  nn,  aitd  iheir  eldtra  refuse  in  aiieiice  ihein,  and  do  aot  i«* 
prove  their  words;  any  one  who  r«f)ccls  ou  this  will,  im  tba 
coDlrary,  think  that  we  hold  lliese  praciices  to  be  disgtoCHruL 
But  ths  truth,  as  I  imagine,  and  as  I  saidatSrat,  is,  that  whethei 
such  practices  are  honorable  or  whetlier  tiiey  are  dishonorabla 
is  not  a  simple  queslioo ;  thoy  are  honorable  to  bim  who  fullom 
theni  hoiioriibly,  dishononibte  tn  him  nlin  fiillawB  them  di» 
hoQorablf.  Thera  is  iliahonor  in  yielding  to  the  evil,  or  in  a» 
evil  manner  ;  but  there  is  honor  in  yielding  to  llie  good,  or  in  an 
hoDorablu  manner.  Evil  is  tlie  vulgar  lover  who  loveH  tlie  budj 
nlUer  than  the  soul,  and  who  is  ineou*tant  becuuse  he  is  a  lover 
of  tlid  inconstant;  and  therefore  when  the  bloom  of  youth  which 
he  was  desiring  is  over,  he  takes  vrings  and  flies  away,  in  spits 
of  all  his  words  and  promises :  whereaa  iho  love  of  the  noble 
wind,  which  is  in  union  with  ihe  unchangeable,  is  ttverlasting. 
The  uuaiom  of  our  country  wuuM  have  thetn  both  proven  well 
.g,  and  truly,  and  vruuld  Iimv«  us  yield  to  the  one  sort  of  luva 
and  avoid  tliu  other;  testing  them  in  conlestA  and  triaia, 
which  will  show  to  which  of  llie  two  elaasea  the  hiver  and  thti 
boloved  respectively  belong.  And  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
first  place,  a  hasty  attachment  is  hold  to  be  dishouorabh',  beciiosa 
time  is  Lhe  true  lest  of  thi»  as  of  most  other  things  t  and  then 
again  there  is  a  dishonor  in  being  overcome  by  the  love  of  money, 
wealth,  or  of  political  power,  whuiher  a  man  BufTer^  and  is 
frightened  into  siirreiuler  at  the  loss  of  tlicm,  or  is  uuuble  to 
rUe  above  the  ailvautages  of  them.  For  none  of  these  things 
are  of  a  permanent  or  iusling  nature;  ni't  to  mention  that  uo 
generous  fiiendahip  ever  sprung  from  ihem.  There  remains, 
then,  only  one  way  of  honorable  aitacliment  which  custom 
dllowa  in  the  bduved,  and  tliis  is  the  way  <if  virtne ;  any  servioo 
vhich  the  lover  did  was  not  to  be  iicoounted  fluttery  or  dift- 
honur,  and  the  beloved  has  also  one  way  of  volnntary  servioa 
which  is  not  dishonorable,  and  this  ia  virtuous  service. 

For  we  have  a  custom,  and  according  to  our  custom,  any 
one  who  does  service  to  another  under  the  idea  that  he  will  be 
impnived  by  him  either  in  winlom,  or  in  some  other  purticular 
nf  virtue  —  such  a  voluntary  service  as  this,  I  say.  is  not  re- 
garded as  a  dishonor,  and  ia  not  open  to  the  charge  of  flatt«ry 
&nd  the'o  two  cnatoms,  one  the  love  of  youth,  and  the  other 
the  pruGiice  of  philosophy  and  virtue  in  general,  ought  ti 
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In  oue,  and  then  the  beloved  may  honorably  indulge  the  lover. 
For  when  the  lover  and  beloved  come  together,  having  each  of 
them  a  law,  and  the  lover  on  his  part  is  ready  to  confer  any 
favor  that  he  rightly  can  on  his  gracious  loving  one,  and  the 
other  is  ready  to  yield  any  compliance  that  he  rightly  can  to 
him  who  is  to  make  him  wise  and  good;  the  one  capable  of 
communicating  wisdom  and  virtue,  the  other  seeking  after 
knowledge,  and  making  his  object  education  and  wisdom ;  when 
the  ^wo  laws  of  love  are  fulfilled  and  meet  iu  one  -^  then,  and 
then  only,  may  the  beloved  yield  with  honor  to  the  lover. 
Nor  when  love  is  of  this  disinterested  sort  is  there  any  disgrace 
iu  l)eing  deceived,  but  in  every  other  case  there  is  equal  dis- 
grace in  being  or  not  being  deceived.  For  he  who  is  gracioui 
to  his  luver  under  the  impression  that  he  is  rich,  and  is  .^. 
disappointed  of  his  gains  because  he  turns  out  to  be  poor, 
is  disgniced  all  ihe  same :  for  he  has  done  his  best  to  show  that 
he  would  turn  himself  to  any  one*8  uses  base  for  the  sake  of 
money,  and  this  is  not  honorable.  But  on  the  same  principle 
he  who  lives  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  and  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
be  improved  by  his  lover's  company,  shows  himself  to  be  virtu- 
ous, even  though  the  object  of  his  atfection  be  proved  to  be  a 
villain,  and  to  have  no  virtue ;  and  if  he  is  deceived  he  has 
committed  a  noble  error.  For  he  has  proved  that  for  his  part 
he  will  do  anything  for  anybody  fur  the  sake  of  virtue  and  im- 
provement, and  nothing  can  be  nobler  than  this.  Thus  noble 
in  every  case  is  the  acceptance  of  another  for  the  sake  of  virtue. 
This  is  that  love  which  is  the  love  of  the  heavenly  goddess,  and 
is  heavenly,  and  of  great  price  to  individuals  and  cities,  making 
the  lover  and  the  beloved  alike  eager  in  the  work  of  their  own 
improvement.  But  all  other  loves  are  the  offspring  of  the  oom* 
mon  or  vulgar  goddess.  To  you,  Phaedrus,  I  offer  this  my 
encomium  of  love,  which  is  as  good  as  I  could  make  on  the 
sudden. 

When  Faus&ntas  come  td  &  pause  (this  is  the  balanced  way 
m  whish  I  have  been  taught  by  the  wise  to  speak),  Aristodemus 
said  that  the  turn  of  Aristophanes  was  next,  but  that  either  he 
had  eaten  too  much,  or  from  some  other  cau.<«e  he  had  the  hic- 
cough, and  was  obliged  to  change  with  Eryximachus  the  physi- 
lian,  who  WHS  reclining  on  the  couch  below  him.  Eryximachns, 
Le  said,  you  ought  either  to  stop  my  hiccough,  or  to  speak  in 
fiy  turn  until  I  am  better. 

I  will  do  both,  said  Eryximachos :  I  will  speak  in  your  tom. 
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and  do  you  speak  in  xmoe ;  and  while  I  am  speaking  leC 
recommend  you  to  hold  your  breath,  and  if  this  fiuls,  then  to 
gargle  with  a  little  water ;  and  if  the  hiccough  still  oontmiie% 
tiokle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze ;  and  if  yon  sneese 
once  or  twice,  even  the  most  violent  hiccough  is  sure  to  go. 
In  the  mean  time  I  will  take  your  turn,  and  you  shall  tiJco 
misie.  I  will  do  as  you  prescribe,  said  Aristophanes,  and  now 
get  on. 

Eryzimachus  spoke  as  follows  :  Seeing  that  Pausanias  made 
-^g  a  fair  beginning,  and  but  a  lame  ending,  I  will  endeavor 
to  supply  his  deficiency.  I  think  that  he  has  rightly  dis- 
tinguished two  kinds  of  love.  But  my  art  instructs  me  that 
this  double  love  is  to  be  ibund  in  all  animals  and  plants,  and  I 
may  say  in  all  that  is ;  and  is  not  merely  an  affection  of  the 
soul  of  man  towards  the  fair,  or  towards  anything ;  that,  I  say, 
is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  I  seem  to  have  gathered  from 
my  own  art  of  medicine,  which  shows  me  how  great  and  won- 
derful and  universal  is  this  deity,  whose  empire  is  over  all  that 
is,  divine  as  well  as  human.  And  from  medicine  I  will  begin 
that  I  may  do  honor  to  my  art.  For  there  are  in  the  human 
body  two  loves,  which  are  confessedly  different  and  unlike,  and 
being  unlike,  have  loves  and  desires  which  are  unlike ;  and  the 
desire  of  the  healthy  is  one,  and  the  desire  of  the  diseased  is 
another ;  and,  as  Pausanias  says,  the  good  are  to  be  accepted, 
and  the  bad  are  not  to  be  accepted ;  and  so  too  in  the  body  the 
good  and  healthy  elements  are  to  be  indulged,  and  the  bad  ele- 
ments and  the  elements  of  desire  are  not  to  be  indulged,  but 
discouraged.  And  this  is  what  the  physician  has  to  do,  and  in 
this  the  art  of  medicine  consists :  for  medicine  may  bo  regarued 
generally  as  the  knowledge  of  the  loves  and  desires  of  the  body, 
and  how  to  fill  or  empty  them  ;  and  the  good  physician  is  he 
who  is  able  to  separate  fair  love  from  foul,  or  to  convert  one 
into  the  other  ;  and  if  he  is  a  skillful  practitioner,  he  knows  how 
to  eradicate  and  how  to  implant  love,  whichever  is  required, 
and  he  can  reconcile  the  most  hostile  elements  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  make  them  friends.  Now  the  most  hostile  are  the 
most  opposite,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  bitter  and 
Bweet,  and  the  like.  And  my  ancestor,  Asclepius,  knowing  how 
to  implant  friendship  and  accord  in  these  elements,  was  the 
creator  of  onr  art,  as  onr  friends  the  poets  here  tell  us,  and  I 
oelieve  them ;  and  not  only  medicine  in  every  branch,  but  the 
arts  of  gymnastic  and  husbandry  are  under  hii  dominion.     Any 
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one  who  pays  the  least  attendon  will  also  perodVe  tliat  .g^ 
in  masic  there  is  the  same  reconciliatiou  of  opposites ;  and 
I  suppose  that  this  mast  have  been  the  meaning  of  Heradeitoa, 
although  his  words  are  not  aocarate ;  for  he  says  that  one  ii 
united  by  disunion,  like  the  harmony  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre. 
Now  there  is  an  absurdity  in  saying  that  harmony  is  disagree- 
ment or  is  composed  of  elements  which  are  still  in  a  state  of 
disagreement  But  perhups  what  he  really  meant  to  say  was 
that  harmony  is  composed  of  differing  notes  of  higher  or  lower 
pitch  which  disagreed  once,  but  are  now  reconciled  by  the  art 
of  music ;  for  if  the  higher  and  lower  notes  still  disagreed,  there 
ooold  be  no  harmony,  as  is  indeed  evident  For  harmony  is  a 
symphony,  and  symphony  is  an  agreement ;  but  an  agreement 
of  disagreements  while  tliey  disagree  oannot  exist ;  the^  is  no 
harmony  of  discord  and  disagreement  This  may  be  iHustrat^d 
by  rhythm,  which  is  composed  of  elements  short  and  long,  onoe 
differing  and  now  in  accord ;  which  accordance,  as  in  the  fonnet 
instance,  medicine,  so  in  this,  music  implants,  making  Ioto  and 
unison  to  grow  up  among  them :  and  thus  music,  too,  is  con- 
cerned with  the  principles  of  love  in  their  application  to  har- 
mony and  rhythm.  Again,  in  the  abstract  principles  of  har- 
mony and  rhythm  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dinceming  them,  fin 
as  yet  love  has  no  double  nature.  But  when  you  v^ant  to  use 
them  in  actual  life,  either  in  the  composition  of  music  or  in  the 
correct  performance  of  airs  or  metres  composed  already,  which 
latter  is  called  education,  then  the  difficulty  begins,  and  the 
good  artist  is  needed.  Then  the  old  tale  has  to  be  repeated  of 
faiir  and  heavenly  love  —  the  love  of  Urania  the  fair  and  heav- 
enly mnse,  and  of  the  duty  of  accepting  the  temperate,  and  the 
intemperate  only  that  they  may  become  temperate,  and  of  pre- 
serving their  love  ;  and  again,  of  the  vulgar  Polyhymnia,  who 
must  be  used  with  circumspection  that  the  pleasure  may  not 
generate  licentiousness  ;  just  as  in  my  own  art  great  skiU  is 
shown  in  gratifying  the  taste  of  the  epicure  without  infficting 
upon  him  the  attendant  evil  of  disease.  The  conclusion  is  that 
in  music,  in  medicine,  in  all  other  things  human  as  well  as 
divine,  both  loves  ought  to  be  noted  as  f^r  as  may  be,  for  .^ 
they  are  both  present. 

The  course  of  the  seasons  is  also  full  of  both  principles;  and 
when,  as  I  was  saying,  the  elements  of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and 
dry,  attain  the  harmonious  love  of  one  another  and  blend  in  tem- 
perance and  harmony,  they  bring  to  men,  animals,  and  vegetables! 

TOU  I.  SI 
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hoalth  uA  wealth,  and  do  ihem  no  hurin:  whoreo-i  tlie  « 
neu  and  ovorbeoringntv^s  of  Lliu  oibi^r  lore  affiiaitig  Lhu  neasoiui 
is  a  great  injurcr  mid  doatroyor,  nrid  is  tile  Bourcu  uf  puuLileuoa, 
K[id  brings  many  diirei'oiit  Bi>r[s  of  JUeases  on  auiin<iLH  Hiid  plaata ; 
for  Loar-frost  and  bail  and  bliglit  spring  fi-oio  ihe  eice«sai  and 
diHorcIers  of  these  elenieutfi  of  love,  tbe  knowledge  of  whicb  in 
relation  to  ibe  revolutions  of  tlie  heavenly  bmlies  und  ilie  sensona 
of  tlie  year  U  terine<l  astiimomy.  Fnrtliormore  itll  Hucrilices  rdiI 
tbe  wbole  art  of  dlviniitiou,  which  U  ihe  ait  uf  commuiduii  be- 
tween gi>da  and  men,  —  tbi>ae,  I  say,  are  concerned  only  with  (he 
salvation  and  healing  power  of  love.  For  all  impiety  is  likely  to 
ensue  if,  Insieati  of  ecuepting  and  hoimring  and  reverencing  the 
bannonioua  love  in  all  bis  action'',  a  muu  honors  the  otber  love, 
whether  iu  bis  ri!t!liD;.'8  tiiwanU  gods  or  piii-entH,  lowards  the  Ut- 
ing  or  tlie  dead.  Wherefore  the  buainens  of  divintilion  U  to  mo 
tu  these  loves  and  to  heal  ilium,  and  divination  is  the  poaot> 
makerof  gods  and  men,  working  by  u  knowledge  of  tbe  lellgious 
or  irreligious  tendencies  which  exiat  iu  merely  hummi  loves. 
(Such  is  the  great  and  mighty,  or  mtlier  uiiivoraul,  force  of  all  lave. 
And  iliat  love,  eapeciiilly,  whidi  is  onicerned  with  the  goo<l,  naJ 
which  is  perfecte<l  in  ooiupany  wiib  temperance  aud  justiue, 
wiieiher  among  gods  or  men,  \mi  die  greatest  power,  and  is  tlie 
source  rif  all  our  Imppine^x  mid  harmony  and  friendship  with  tlia 
gods  which  are  above  u*,  and  witli  oue  another.  I  dare  say  tlial 
I  have  omitted  several  thuigti  which  might  be  sidd  in  pruise  of 
Love,  but  iliia  was  uot  intenlioiml,  and  you,  Aristophanes,  nusj' 
now  supply  the  oini-Hlun  or  laku  some  utlier  line  of  cummeuda- 
tiou ;  as  1  perceive  that  you  are  cured  of  the  hiccough. 
.„f.  Yes,  said  Aristoplinnes,  whu  followei],  the  hiccough  u 
gone;  not,  however,  until  I  applie<l  the  sneezing;  and  I 
wonder  whether  tlie  princi|ile  of  onler  In  tbe  human  fruiue  rfr 
quires  these  sort  of  noises  ami  ticklings,  for  I  uo  sooner  applied 
the  sueetiing  than  1  was  cui'ed. 

Eryzimachus  said :  Take  care,  friend  ArialopliHnea,  yoQ  ere 
beginning  with  a  joke,  and  I  shiill  have  to  watch  if  you  talk 
nonsense ;  and  tbe  interruption  will  be  occasioned  by  your  own 
fault. 

You  are  very  right,  said  Ari^topbaneH,  liiughitig,  and  I  will 
reinictwhat  I  snid  i  and  do  you  please  not  to  watcb  me,  as  I  fenr 
that  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  insteail  uf  muking  otlieri  laugh, 
which  is  to  tbe  manner  born  of  our  muse  and  would  be  ell  tbi 
better,  1  shall  only  be  laughed  at  by  them. 
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Do  you  expect  to  shoot  jaa?  bolt  oiid  escapi-,  AristuphtmeB  ? 
Veil,  if  you  are  verj  c^ireful  and  have  a  due  sense  of  re-ipouii- 
bilit;,  I  may  be  induced  U>  iut  you  oS*. 

AriBtophiuies  professed  U>  open  auother  vein  of  itiscourse  ;  ha 
had  a  mind  to  praise  Love  in  anotlier  way,  not  like  that  eilher  of 
FausaniaB  or  Eryxiniachua.  Maukiud,  lie  stud,  judging  by  theii 
neglect  of  liim,  have  never,  us  I  think,  at  all  underslmKt  the  poiver 
of  Love.  For  if  they  had  understood  him  they  would  surely 
built  noble  temples  and  uhara.  and  offered  solemn  sacrifice* 
lb  hia  honor ;  but  tliis  is  not  done,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  done : 
for  of  ull  the  gi>d5  he  is  the  be^t  Iriend  of  men.  the  helper  nud 
heiiler  of  the  ills  which  are  the  great  obstruciiou  to  the  bappi- 
of  the  race.  I  shall  rehetine  to  jou  his  power,  and  you  may 
ipeat  what  I  say  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  liret  let  mu  tr««t 
the  nature  and  state  of  man  ;  for  the  original  human  nature 
'%B8  not  like  the  present,  but  liifTerenL  In  the  first  place,  the  feies 
Were  originally  three  in  number,  not  two  ns  ihey  are  now ;  there 
man,  woman,  and  ihe  union  of  tlie  two,  liHvtng  a  nurne 
eorresponiliug  to  this  double  nature ;  this  once  hud  a  real  exiat- 
eooe.  but  is  now  lost,  aud  the  name  only  is  preserveil  as  a  tena 
of  reproacli.  in  the  second  place,  the  primeval  mmi  was  round 
and  bad  four  hands  and  four  feet,  back  and  sides  forming  a  cir- 
cle, one  bend  with  two  face^.  looking  opposite  ways,  set  on  a 
round  neck  and  precisely  alike  ;  also  tiiur  ears,  two  privy  ^^ 
members,  and  (he  remainder  to  correspond.  When  lie  had 
A  imud  be  could  walk  as  mitu  now  do,  iind  he  could  alao  roll  otm 
at  a  great  rale,  leaning  on  hb  four  hands  anil  four  feet, 
i«glit  in  all,  like  tumhlera  going  over  and  over  with  their  legs  in 
'r ;  this  was  when  he  waiiteil  to  lun  fast.  Now  there  were 
tliree  sexes,  tiecause  the  sun.  moon,  and  earth  are  three ; 
^«nd  the  man  was  originally  the  child  of  the  sun,  the  woman  of 
the  earth,  and  the  man-womHii  of  the  moon,  which  is  mode  up  of 
■ou  and  earlli,  and  they  were  all  round  nod  moved  ronnd  nod 
roniui  like  their  parents.  Terrible  was  their  might  ami  stieiigtli, 
and  the  thougliis  of  their  heiirts  were  great,  and  they  made  aa 
attack  upon  the  gods ;  and  of  tliein  is  told  the  tale  of  Otna  and 
Ephiallea  who,  as  Homer  says,  dared  to  scale  heaven,  and  would 
have  laid  hiinds  upon  tlie  gods.  Doubt  reigned  ia  the  councila 
if  Zeus  and  of  the  gods.  Should  tliey  kill  tbem  and  annihilate 
(be  race  with  thunderbolts,  as  they  had  done  the  giants,  then 
'here  would  be  an  end  of  ihe  I'acriftce  and  worship  which  men 
offered  to  tliem ;  but,  on  the  other  linud,  tlie  gods  could  not  suffer 
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their  iniolence  U>  be  iiiireHtxaiTiei!.  At  Inat,  after  u  good  dad  of 
reflectlou,  Zens  Jiapovereii  n  way.  lid  fiiitl  :  "  I  hiive  a  nution 
whicli  will  hiimblu  [heir  pritte  und  laend  their  mAniim ;  tbe^ 
ehnll  continue  to  eii»t,  but  I  will  cut  them  in  two,  nnd  then  they 
will  be  dim  in  I  shed  in  strength  and  increnacil  ianumhei^:  tli^ 
will  hare  the  advnntitgo  of  ranking  tliem  raore  {imlitnble  to  ca> 
Tliey  shall  walk  upright  on  two  leg*,  and  if  ihey  continue  in»* 
lent  and  won't  be  qait'l,  I  will  split  them  a^iu  mid  thpj  nhaQ 
hop  about  on  a  single  leg."  He  spike  and  cut  men  in  two,  like  ■ 
Borb-npplo  which  is  halved  for  pickling,  or  as  yon  might  divide  an 
egg  with  a  hail- ;  imd  as  he  cui  tbcm  one  afWr  nnoilier,  he  bade 
Apollo  give  the  face  and  the  half  of  tht.>  neck  a  tnm  in  onler  tliet 
the  man  might  contemplate  the  section  of  liimself:  this  would  teadi 
b!m  a  lewson  of  humility.  Ho  was  also  to  heal  iheir  wounda  and 
compose  their  forms.  Apollo  twisted  tlie  fiice  and  pulled  the  skin 
all  round  over  that  which  in  nur  laDgiinge  is  called  the  belly, 
like  the  puraua  which  draw  in.  and  ho  madu  one  mouth  in  the 
.„.  centre,  which  he  fHsteuiHlin  a  knot  (ihie  is  (tailed  the  naTel)| 
he  also  moulded  the  breast  and  took  out  most  of  the  wrink- 
les, much  OS  a  shoemaker  might  smooth  out  leatlit-r  upon  a  last : 
he  loft  a  few,  howuvur,  in  the  region  of  the  belly  and  naval,  hi 
a  memorial  of  the  primeval  change.  After  the  division  the  two 
parts  of  mau,  each  de>^iriog  his  othur  hiilf,  came  togelher,  and 
tbrew  their  arms  about  one  another  eager  to  grow  into  one, 
and  would  have  periitlied  from  hunger  withtnit  ever  miikiitg  an 
eRbrt,  because  they  did  not  like  to  do  anything  apart ;  and  when 
sne  of  the  halves  died  and  the  other  survived,  the  survivor  sought 
another  mnif,  whclher  ih<>  section  of  an  entire  man  or  of  an  en- 
tire woman,  which  had  usurped  the  mime  of  man  and  woman,  and 
olung  to  that.  And  this  wiis  beirig  the  destruction  of  them,  when 
Zeus  in  pity  invented  a  new  plan  :  he  turned  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration round  iu  front,  for  this  waa  uol  alwaya  ilieir  positioi 


they  sowed  the  seed 
ua  the  ground,  but  in  one  another  i 
the  male  generated  in  the  female  i 
embraces  of  man  and  woman  they 
might  continue ;  or  if  man  ciime  to 
and  rest  and  go  their  ways  to  the  bu) 
the  denire  of  one  another  whi 


hitherto  like  firasslioppers 
)d  after  the  transposition 
onler  that  by  the  mutusl 
ight  breed,  nnd  tlie  race 
n  they  might  Iw  satisfled, 
leas  of  life :  so  ancient  n 
iplautcd  iu  us,  reuniting!  ova 


original  nature,  miiking  one  of  two.  and  healing  the  sfuta  of  n 
Bach  of  ns  when  separated  is  hut  the  indenture  of  a  man,  baring 
ne  side  only  like  a  flat  fish,  and  be  is  always  liwkiug  for  hb 
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other  half.     Men  who  are  a  section  of  that  doable  nature  whidi 
was  once  called  Androgynoas  are  lascivious  ;  adalterers  are  gene- 
rally of  this  breed,  and  also  adulterous  and  lasciyious  women : 
the  women  who  are  a  section  of  the  woman  don't  care  fot  men, 
but  have  female  attachments ;  the  female  companions  are  of  this 
sort.     But  the  men  who  are  a  section  of  the  male  follow  the 
male,  and  while  thej  are  young,  being  a  piece  of  the  man,    .^^ 
they  hang  about  him  and  embrace  him,  and  they  are  them- 
selves the  best  of  boys  and  youths  because  they  have  the  mott 
manly  nature.     Some  indeed  assert  that  they  are  shameless,  bat 
tlib  is  not  true  ;  for  they  do  not  act  Uius  from  any  want  of  shame, 
but  because  they  are  valiant  and  manly,  and  have  a  manly  coun- 
tenance, and  they  embrace  that  which  is  like  them.     And  these 
when  they  grow  up  are  our  statesmen,  and  these  only,  which  is 
a  great  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying.     And  when  they 
reach  manhood  they  are  lovers  of  youth,  and  are  not  naturally 
inclined  to  marry  or  beget  children,  which  they  do,  if  at  all,  only 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  but  they  are  satisfied  if  they  may  be 
ado  wed  to  live  un  wedded ;  and  such  a  nature  is  prone  to  love 
and  ready  to  return  love,  and  always  embradng  that  which  is 
akin  to  him.    And  when  one  of  them  finds  his  other  half,  whether 
he  be  a  lover  of  youth  or  a  lover  of  another  sort,  the  pair  are 
lost  in  an  amazement  of  love  and  friendship  and  intimacy,  and 
one  will  not  be  out  of  the  other's  sight,  as  I  may  say,  even  for  a 
moment :  these  are  they  who  pass  their  lives  with  one  another ; 
yet  they  could  not  explain  what  they  desire  of  one  another. 
For  the  intense  yearning  which  each  of  them  has  towards  the 
other  does  not  appear  to  be  the  desire  of  intercourse,  but  of  some- 
thing else  which  the  soul  desires  and  cannot  tell,  and  of  which 
she  has  only  a  dark  and  doubtful  presentiment     Suppose  He- 
phaestus, with  his  instruments,  to  come  to  the  pair  who  are  lying 
side  by  side  and   say  to  them,  ^*  What  do  you   people  want  of 
one  another?"  they  would  be  unable  to  explHiu.     And  suppose 
further,  that  when  he  saw  their  perplexity  he  said :  '*  Do  yoik 
desire  to  be  wholly  one  ;  always  day  and  night  to  be  in  one  an- 
other's company  ?  fur  if  this  is  what  you  deisire,  I  am  ready  to 
melt  you  into  one  and  let  you  grow  together,  so  that  being  two 
you  shall  become  one,  and  while  you  live  live  a  common  life  as 
if  you  were  a  single  man,  and  after  your  death  in  the  world  be- 
low still  be  one  departed  soul  instead  of  two  —  I  a^k  whether 
this  is  what  you  lovingly  desire,  and  whether  you  are  satisfied  to 
attain  this  ?  "  —  there  is  not  a  man  among  them  when  he  heard 
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this  who  would  denj  or  who  wonld  not  acknowledge  that  tUi 
meeting  and  meltio^^  in  one  another's  arms,  this  becoming  one 
instead  of  two,  was  the  very  expression  of  his  ancient  need.    And 
the  reason  is  that  human  nnture  was  originallj  one  and  we  were 
.Q^  a  whole,  and  the  desire  and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is  called 
love.    There  was  a  time,  I  say,  when  the  two  were  one,  but 
now  because  of  this  wickedness  of  men  Grod  has  dispersed  ns,  as 
the  Arcadians  were  dispersed  into  villages  by  the  Laoedaamo* 
nians.   And  if  we  are  not  obedient  to  the  gods  there  is  a  dangei 
that  we  shall  be  split  up  again  and  go  about  in  basso-relievo, 
like  the  figures  having  only  half  a  nose  which  are  sculptured  on 
columns,  and  that  we  shtdl  be  like  tallies.     Wherefore  let  ns 
exhort  all  men  to  piety,  that  we  may  avoid  the  evil  and  obtain 
the  good,  of  which  Love  is  the  loiil  and  leader;  and  let  no  one 
oppose  him  —  he  U  the  enemy  of  the  gods  who  opposes  him. 
For  if  we  are  friends  of  God  and  reconciled  to  him  we  shall  find 
our  own  true  loves,  which  rarely  happens  in  this  world.     I  am 
serious,  and  therefore  I  must  beg  Eryximachus  not  to  make  fun 
or  to  find  any  allasion  to  Pausanias  and  Agathon,  who,  as  I  be- 
lieve, are  of  the  manly  sort  such  as  I  have  been  describing.     But 
my  words  have  a  wider  application  —  they  include  men  and 
women  everywhere ;  and  I  belii^ve  that  if  all  of  us  obtained  our 
love,  and  each  one  had  his  particular  beloved,  thus  returning  to 
his  original  nature,  then  our  race  would  be  happy.     And  if  this 
would  be  best  of  all,  that  which  would  be  best  under  present  cir- 
cumstances would  be  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  union  ;  and 
that  will    be  the  attainment  of  a  congenial    love.     Therefore 
we  shall  do  well  to  praise  the  god  Love,  who  is  the  author  of 
this  gift,  and  who  is  also  our  greatest  benefactor,  leading  us  in 
this  life  back  to  our  own  nature,  and  giving  us  high  hopes  for 
the  future,  that  if  we  are  pious,  he  will  restore  us  to  our  original 
state,  nnd  heal  us  and  make  us  happy  and  blessed.   This,  Eryxi- 
machus is  my  discourse  of  love,  which,  although  different  from 
yours,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  unassailed  by  the  shafts  of  your 
ridicule,  in  order  that  each  may  have  his  turn ;  each,  or  rather 
either,  for  Agathon  and  Socrates  are  the  only  ones  left. 

Indeed,  1  am  not  going  to  attack  you,  said  Eryximachus,  for 
I  thought  your  speech  charming,  and  did  I  not  know  that  Aga- 
thon and  Socrates  are  masters  in  the  art  of  love,  I  should  be 
really  afraid  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  say,  after  all  the 
1Q1  ^^^^^  ^^  things  which  have  been  said  already.  But,  foi 
all  that,  I  irn  not  without  hopes. 
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Socratee  said  :  You  did  your  part  nell,  Erysimachun  ;  bol 
if  you  were  as  1  am  iiiiw.  or  raiher  da  I  gball  be  wliea  Agstlioii 
baa  spoken,  you  wniilti.  iu<leeil,  be  in  a,  great  strait. 

You  wiint  lo  oisi  B  spell  over  me,  Socrates,  uid  Agatliou,  in 
the  hope  tliat  I  may  be  HigcoDcerted,  thiuking  of  tliu  auLiciin- 
tion  which  the  theatre  hiv  of  my  line  apeecii, 

]  should  be  atrung^ly  Ibrgetful,  Agathou,  rcpliod  Socrates,  of 
Uk  courage  tind  mugiianimity  nliit'h  you  iihoued  when  your 
own  coropueitions  were  about  lo  lie  exhibited,  coming  u]>on  tlie 
Maga  with  the  actors  and  fadug  the  wliolti  theaii-e  altogether 
niidtsmayed,  if  I  thoiiKhl  that  your  uerve^  could  be  fluttered  Rt 
■  snaall  (>artj  of  frieiida. 

Do  you  iLiuk,  Suci'ate*,  said  AgatboD,  that  my  head  U  ao 
full  of  the  theatre  as  nut  to  knotr  hon  mui-h  more  formidiibla 
to  H  man  of  sen-ie  a  few  gornl  jtiiiges  are  ihtin  many  fools  P 

Nay.  replied  Si'Cnitea,  I  should  be  very  wron^  iii  attributiuK 
to  you,  Agathou,  that  or  any  other  want  of  reSnement  Aud  I 
quite  aware  that  if  yoii  happeue*!  to  meet  with  any  oue 
'hom  you  thought  wise,  you  would  care  for  liis  opluiou  inuch 
1  for  that  of  the  many.  But  then  we.  hHvmg  beeu  a 
iwrt  of  the  foolish  many  in  the  theatre,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  select  wide ;  ihough  I  know  that  if  yon  chunced  lo  light 
upon  a  really  wise  man.  you  would  be  ashamed  of  itisgraeiug 
yourself  before  him,  —  would  you  not  ? 

Tea,  Bnid  Agarhon. 

But  you  would  nut  be  ashamed  of  disgracing  yourself  before 
tlie  many? 

Here  Phaedrus  iulerrupted  them,  saying :  Don't  answer  him, 
my  dear  Agatbrn ;  fur  if  he  cau  only  get  a  |iiiriiier  with  whom 
he  can  talk,  especinlJy  a  gowl-lookiug  vnv.  be  will  no  longer 
care  about  the  comploiion  of  our  plan.  Now  1  love  to  hear 
him  talk  ;  but  juai  M  present  I  must  not  forget  the  encomium 
on  Love  which  I  ought  to  receive  from  him  and  everj  one. 
When  you  and  he  have  pnld  the  tribute  to  the  God,  then  you 
may  talk. 

Very  good,  Phaedrus,  said  AgathoQ ;  I  ^e  no  reaaoa  why  1 
■hould  not  proceed  with  my  s|<eech,  as  I  sIihII  have  other  oppor 
tuniljea  of  conversing  with  Socrates.  Let  me  say  first  how  I 
voeht  to  apeak,  and  then  i^petik. 

The  previous  8j)eakei'S.  in'«iea<t  of  praising  the  gixl  Love,  or 
unfolding  his  nature,  appear  ta  have  congratulated  man-  .„ 
land  on  the  benefits  which  he  cooferB  upon  them.      But 
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I  would  mther  pr^iae  iho  OoH  nreC,  niitl  then  opesk  ot  hlfl  gHIti 
tliia  ta  olwiiyi  the  riglit  way  of  pruiaing  uverytliiug.  May  I  st- 
presB  uiibltLiued  iheii,  thai  uf  all  ilie  bl*>Hieil  god*  ho  s  th* 
btwsedust  auil  the  beat?  And  hIso  the  faiirst,  which  I  provtt 
in  ihU  WMjr:  for,  in  the  firBl  plam,  Plinwlrua,  h«  is  the  jonn^Ml^ 
and  of  hii  youth  ho  is  liimeulf  ihe  witness,  fleeing  out  uf  th* 
wuj  of  age,  whii-h  is  Bwitl  enough  surely,  Bwifler  than  most  of 
rii  likti :  yet  lie  ninnot  be  overiaken  by  him ;  he  is  not  a  biM 
of  that  feailier;  youth  and  love  live  and  move  together. —  lik« 
to  like,  A8  the  provtirb  sny*.  Thero  are  miiny  thing*  which 
PhaeilrDS  mid  abnnt  Love  in  which  I  ngrue  with  him ;  but  I 
cannut  agree  that  he  is  olcicr  thnn  lapetiiB  and  Krono* —  that 
ia  nut  ihe  irutli ;  a*  I  ni»int4iiii,  he  Is  the  youngext  of  the  goda, 
and  youthful  «ver.  The  uiioient  thiiigH  of  which  [-lusiod  and 
Purmeiiidte  Bjwak,  If  they  were  d>iiie  at  all,  were  done  of  ri«- 
cewity  and  not  of  love  ;  had  love  been  in  those  flays,  there 
would  have  been  no  chaining  or  mutilation  uf  ihe  go<l9,  or  other 
Tiulence.  but  pence  and  aweetnesB,  as  there  tb  now  in  heaven, 
Hince  the  rule  nf  Love  Ih-|tbi].  Love  a  young  and  also  tender; 
na  ought  to  have  a  poet  like  Homier  to  dewcribe  his  lenderoeoa, 
m  Iliiiner  snya  of  At«,  ilmt  she  Is  n  giiddesa  and  lender :  — 

"  list  fMt  mttt  t«od«r,  for  the  wta  htr  itept, 
Nut  un  Ibe  i-iuuiid  but  m  Ihr  hmitt  lit  nwn : " 

which  is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  leoderneM.  because  she  walki 
not  upon  tlie  hard  but  upuu  the  soft.  Let  u9  adduce  A  aimilar 
proof  of  the  tendemeM  of  Lnve  ;  for  he  wnlk*  not  upon  the 
earth,  nor  yet  np<jn  the  skulls  of  men,  which  ore  hard  enough, 
but  in  the  hearU  and  souls  of  iiieu  :  in  iham  he  walks  and 
dwells  and  has  his  home.  Not  in  every  bi>u1  without  exoep> 
lion,  for  where  there  is  hiirdneaB  he  depnrta,  where  there  ia 
Bottness  there  ho  dwells;  »nd  clinging  always  with  his  feet  aud 
in  all  manner  of  ways  in  the  softest  of  soft  places,  how  can  be 
,„p  be  other  tlinn  the  softest  of  all  things?  And  he  is  Uie 
younui'st  lis  well  as  the  lenderest,  and  also  Ih.-  is  of  flexile 
form  ;  for  without  flexure  he  could  not  enfold  all  things,  or 
wind  his  way  into  and  ont  nf  every  9oul  of  man  without  being 
discovered,  if  ha  were  hard.  And  a  proof  of  his  flexibility  and 
symmetry  of  form  is  his  graoe,  which  is  universally  admitted  to 
be  in  an  eajieciul  manner  the  attribute  of  Love;  nngrace  and 
love  Hre  always  ai  war  with  one  another.  Tiie  fairness  of  bis 
nomplexion  is  revealed  hy  bis  habiiation  among  the  flowers 
for  he  dwells  uot  amid  unflowering  or  fading  Iwauiics,  whether 
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itt  ImmIj  or  soal  or  aught  else,  but  id  iho  place  of  Bowen  and 
«oent«,  ihere  he  dwells  nnd  abides.  Enough  of  lits  beauty,  — 
of  which,  however,  (here  is  more  to  tell.  But  I  must  now 
.•peak  of  bis  virtue :  hia  greatest  glurj  is  thai  he  can  neither  do 
nor  sutler  wrong  from  any  gixl  or  any  man  ;  for  he  suSeni  not 
bj  fari^e  if  he  eutFers,  fi)r  force  comes  not  ncnr  him,  aeitlier  does 
lie  net  by  force.  For  all  serve  him  of  their  own  free-will,  and 
where  there  is  luve  as  well  as  obedience,  there,  as  the  laws 
which  are  the  lords  of  the  city  say,  is  justice.  Aiid  not  only  la 
he  just  but  exci-ediugly  temperate,  for  Temperauce  is  the  «o- 
-knowledged  rnler  i)f  the  pleasures  and  desires,  and  no  plenaure 
Aver  masters  Love ;  he  is  their  muster  mid  they  are  liis  ser* 
-vauts ;  and  if  he  conquers  them  he  must  be  temperate  indeed. 
Afl  to  courage,  even  the  God  of  War  is  no  match  for  him ;  he 
lb  the  captive  nnd  Love  is  the  lord,  for  love,  the  love  of  Aphro- 
dite, roasters  him,  as  the  tale  runs ;  and  the  master  is  stronger 
Ihan  the  servant.  And  if  he  cnm^iiers  the  bravest  of  all  be 
must  be  himself  the  bravest.  Of  hia  courage  and  justice  aud 
temperance  I  have  spoken  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  tpeak  of  hb  wis- 
dom, and  1  muai  try  to  do  my  best,  acconling  to  the  mensura 
of  my  abiliiy.  For  in  the  first  place  he  is  a  poet  (and  here, 
like  Krysimaclius,  I  magnify  my  art),  and  he  is  also  the  souroe 
fof  poesy  in  others,  which  he  could  not  be  if  he  were  not  him- 
self a  poeL  Aud  at  (he  touch  of  him  every  one  becomes  a 
poet,  even  though  he  had  do  music  in  him  before ;  this  also  is  a 
proof  tliat  Love  is  a  good  poet  and  accomplished  in  all  the  mn- 
■ical  arts :  for  no  one  can  give  to  another  that  which  be  hat 
not  himself,  or  teach  ibat  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.  Who 
mil  deny  that  the  creation  of  the  animals  is  his  doing? 
MA.re  tbey  not  all  the  works  of  his  wisdom,  horn  and  be- 
gotten of  liim  ?  And  as  to  the  arti'tla,  do  we  not  know  that  ha 
only  of  them  whom  love  ioBpires  has  the  li<>lit  of  fame  ?  —  he 
whom  love  touches  not  walks  in  darkness.  The  arts  of  medicine 
and  archery  and  divination  were  discovered  by  ApoUo.  under  tha 
giiiddnoe  of  love  nnd  desire,  so  that  he  loo  is  a  disciple  of  Love. 
^*o  the  melody  of  the  Muses,  the  metathirgy  of  Hophnestus, 
the  weaving  of  Athene,  the  empire  of  Zeus  over  gods  ; 

all  due  to  Iii>ve,  who  was  the  inventor  of  them.  Love  set  in 
order  the  empire  of  the  gods,  —  the  love  of  beauty,  as  is  evi- 
dent, for  of  de'brinity  there  i^  no  love.  And  formerly,  as  I  wu 
saying,  dretulfid  deeils  were  dune  among  the  gods,  because  of 
itbe  rale  of  uecesuty ;  but  now  liuce  the  birth  t/t  .LoTe,A 
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the  tov8  of  the  bennlifiil,  liitB  Bpntng  emry  ffnnA  tti  Iieit»Mi  uA 
earth.  Tlxrcfnre.  Phnt^lnix,  !  Piiy  of  linvu  llmt  iie  is  the  MreH 
am)  best  iti  liini«(;lf,  iiuil  thn  I'lmse  uf  wliat  is  fuiresi  aiid  bMI  is 
all  otlier  (hingx.  And  I  tiavu  a  miud  to  say  of  Mm  in  vena 
itiHt  he  is  thu  god  nlio  — 


.4 

inn  l!n^ 


He  makes  men  to  lie  of  one  miml  at  a  biinquet  such  I  _^^^^ 
fuiniliniT  tliem  with  iiffei-tlori  rinil  emptying  them  uf  A\s«!loSS^l 
In  nacnfJoeii,  Imiiqu^t*,  linnut's.  lie  ia  our  lord.  —  mifiplying  hind- 
ncg  anit  liuniahitii!  nnkindness,  givinz  frionddhip  and  forgiving 
enmity,  the  joy  uf  the  t'ond.  the  wonder  of  the  wise,  the  iironie- 
ment  of  the  godH ;  di'sirod  hy  thnite  who  have  no  part  tn  iiiiB, 
Mid  precious  to  those  wlio  hiive  tlie  bi-tlor  part  in  Iiim  ;  parent 
of  ddlirut^y.  liiitury.  deHire,  fimdnt-s*.  auftneB*,  grace ;  oar^fiil  of 
the  goo'l.  uticaivful  of  the  ovil.  In  every  word,  work,  wiaha 
fsiir.  —  pilot,  h'dper,  defender,  savior  ;  ^'ory  of  gods  and  m«n, 
lea>Ier  host  and  lirietitost:  in  whoite  footstfips  let  every  man 
follow,  clianiinj;  a  hymn  and  joining  in  thnt  fair  Btrain  with 
which  lyiTe  chnrms  the  souls  of  giida  and  men.  Siioh  is  tha 
discoiirNfl,  Phnednis.  half  playful,  yet  hiivin<:  n  cerimn  measure 
,„„  of  Bcrioiisiu'M.  which,  nwording  to  my  ability,  I  dedicata 
^•"'    to  the  Ood. 

When  Agaihon  had  done  sponkin^,  Arial'idemuH  said  that 
there  wa*  r  general  cheer ;  thn  fair  youth  vrof  thought  to  have 
spoken  in  a  mnnncr  worthy  of  himiielf,  and  of  tlie  God.  And 
So'Tiiiw,  looking  at  Kryjtimachiis.  »tiiil :  Tell  me,  son  of  Acume* 
nu«,  wa»  I  nril  a,  prnpliel?  Did  I  not  anlicipati-  that  A|;attion 
woald  make  a  wonderAil  oration,  and  that  I  slioiild  lie  in  a 
■trail  ? 

I  think,  said  Eryximaehns,  that  you  were  right  in  the  first 
tnticip:iti(in.  but  not  in  the  '■eoond. 

Wliy,  my  denr  friend,  said  S<>cralcs,  must  not  I  or  any  a 
he  in  Q  Blrait  who  has  to  speak  after  snc^li  a  rich  and  vnried 
diiLourxe  as  that?  I  am  fspecislly  stnck  with  the  beauty  of 
tiw  concluding  words  —  who  could  listen  to  them  without 
amacement?  When  I  ref1ec-t«d  on  the  immeasurable  inferiority 
of  my  own  powers.  I  was  reit<1y  lo  nm  awny  for  fharae,  if  lhar« 
had  been  any  escape  For  I  was  reminded  of  Gorgiaa,  and  at 
the  end  of  hiii  speoeli  I  fancied  that  Avaclion  was  shaking  at 
ne  the  Oorginian  or  Gorgonian  head  of  the  great  master  of 
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rhetoric,  which  was  simply  to  turn  me  and  my  speech  into 
itoiie,  as  Homer  says,  and  stnke  me  damb.  And  then  I  per- 
oi*ived  how  foolish  I  had  been  in  consenting  to  take  my  turn 
with  you  in  praising  love,  and  saying  that  I  too  was  a  master 
of  the  art,  when  I  really  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^*  praise,"  which  appears  to  be  another  name  for  giorifica*- 
tion,  whether  true  or  false ;  in  which  sense  of  the  term  I  am 
unable  to  praise  anything.  For  1  in  my  simplicity  imagined 
that  the  topics  of  praise  should  be  true  ;  this  was  to  be  the 
foundation,  and  that  out  of  them  the  speaker  was  to  choose  the 
best  and  arrange  tliem  in  the  best  order.  And  I  felt  quite 
proud,  and  thought  that  I  could  speak  as  well  as  another,  as  I 
knew  the  nature  of  true  praise.  Where&<«  I  see  now  that  the 
intention  was  to  attribute  to  Lore  every  species  of  greatness  and 
glory,  whether  nally  belonging  to  him  or  not,  without  regard 
to  truth  or  falsehood  —  that  was  no  matter ;  for  the  original 
proposal  seems  to  have  been  not  that  you  should  praise,  bat 
only  ihtit  you  should  appear  to  praise  him.  And  you  attribute 
to  Love  every  imaginable  form  of  praise,  and  sny  that  '*  he  is  all 
this,"  *'  the  cause  of  all  this "  in  order  that  you  may  ex-  -  ^^ 
hibit  him  as  the  fairest  and  best  of  all ;  and  this  of  course 
imposes  on  the  unwary,  but  not  on  those  who  know  him :  and 
a  noble  and  solemn  hymn  of  praise  have  you  rehearsed.  But 
as  I  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  praise  when  I  said  that  I 
would  take  my  turn,  I  mu'^t  beg  to  be  al»solved  from  the  prom- 
ise which  (as  Euripides  would  say)  was  a  promif^e  of  the  lips 
and  not  of  the  mind.  Farewell  then  to  such  a  strain :  for  that 
is  not  my  way  of  praising ;  no,  indeed,  I  cannot  attain  to  that 
But  if  you  like  to  hear  the  truth  about  love,  I  am  ready  to 
speak  in  my  own  manner,  though  I  will  not  make  myself  rkiic- 
nlous  by  entering  into  any  rivalry  with  you.  Say  then,  Phae* 
dms,  whether  you  would  like  to  have  the  truth  about  love, 
spoken  in  any  words  and  in  any  order  which  may  happen  to 
come  into  my  mind  at  the  time.  Will  that  be  agreeable  tn 
you? 

Aristodemus  said  that  Phaedms  and  the  company  bid  him 
take  his  own  course.  Then,  he  said,  let  me  have  your  permis* 
sion  first  to  ask  Agathon  a  few  more  questions,  in  order  that  I 
may  take  his  admissions  as  the  premises  oC  my  discourse. 

I  grant  the  permission,  said  Phaedrus :  put  yonr  questions. 
Socrates  then  proceeded  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  magnificent  disoonrse  which  yon  have  uttered,  I  think 
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Ihat  yoa  were  rigbt,  my  dear  Agathoo,  in  lajing  that  ymt 
would  begin  with  the  natare  of  Love  and  then  afterwards  apeak 
of  his  works  —  that  is  a  way  of  beginning  which  I  very  muoh 
approve.  And  as  you  have  spoken  thus  eloquently  of  the 
nature  of  Love,  will  you  answer  me  a  further  question  ?  —  Ii 
love  the  love  of  something  or  of  notliing  ?  And  here  I  most 
explain  myself :  I  do  not  want  yon  to  say  that  love  is  the  love 
of  a  father  or  the  love  of  a  mother  —  that  would  be  ridicnlons ; 
but  to  answer  as  you  would,  if  I  asked  is  a  father  a  &ther  of 
something  ?  to  which  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  replyin|^ 
of  a  son  or  daughter :  and  that  would  be  right 

Very  true,  said  Agathon. 

And  you  would  say  the  same  of  a  mother  ? 

He  assented. 

Tet  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question  in  order  furtliar  to 
illustrate  my  meaning.  Is  not  a  brother  to  be  regarded  essen- 
tially as  a  brother  of  something  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

That  is,  of  a  brother  or  sister  ? 

Yes,  he  said. 

And  now,  said  Socrates,  I  will  ask  about  love :  Is  love  of 
something  or  of  nothing  ? 
900        ^^  something,  surely,  he  replied. 

Keep  in  mind  what  this  is,  and  tell  me  what  I  want  to 
know  —  whether  love  desires  that  of  which  love  is. 

Yes,  surely. 

And  does  he  possess,  or  does  he  not  possess,  that  which  ha 
loves  and  desires  ? 

Probably  not,  I  should  say. 

Nay,  replied  Socrates,  I  would  have  you  consider  whether 
necessarily  is  not  rather  the  word.  The  inference  that  h^  who 
desires  something  is  in  want  of  something,  and  that  he  who 
desires  nothing  is  in  want  of  nothing,  is  in  my  judgment,  Aga- 
thon, absolutely  and  necessarily  true.     What  do  you  think  ? 

I  think  with  you,  said  Agathon,  in  that 

Very  good.     And  would  he  who  is  great  desire  to  be  grest 
ct  h«^  who  is  strong  desire  to  be  strong? 

Tliat  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  previous  admissions. 

True.  For  he  who  is  anything  cannot  want  to  be  thai 
which  he  is  ? 

Very  ti-ue. 

But   if,  added  Socrates,  a  man  being  strong  desired  to  ba 
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•troog,  or  being  Bwifl  desired  to  be  swift,  or  beiag  heallhy  de- 
sired Co  be  healthy  (for  any  one  m^y  be  imagined  to  desire  any 
qnalily  which  he  alrendy  has),  to  tliene  cases  there  might  be  an 
objeciion  raised —  they  might  Iw  ssiA  to  desire  that  wliich  they 
have  alrendy.  I  give  the  exaniple  in  order  that  we  may  avoid 
misconception.  For  as  yoa  mny  see.  AgathoD,  theat'  personc 
mu^t  be  supposed  lo  have  their  respective  advantages  at  the 
time,  whether  ihey  choose  or  not ;  and  surely  no  miin  can  desire 
that  which  he  has.  And  therefore,  when  a  person  says,  I  am 
well  and  wish  to  be  well,  or,  I  am  rich  and  wish  to  be  ricli,  and 
I  desire  simply  what  I  have  ;  we  shall  reply  to  him:  "You, 
my  friend,  having  wealtli  and  healrh  and  strength,  want  to  have 
the  continuance  of  them  ;  for  at  this  mciment,  whether  yon 
clioose  or  no,  you  have  iliem.  And  when  you  say,  I  desim 
tliat  which  I  have  and  nothing  else,  is  not  yonr  meaning  that 
you  whdC  to  have  what  you  now  have  in  the  future?"  He 
must  allow  this  ? 

He  must,  said  Agalhon. 

Then,  said  Socrat«s,  this  is  equivalent  lo  deainng  not  what 
be  has  or  possesses  already,  bat  that  what  he  has  may  be  pre* 
nrved  to  him  in  the  future  ? 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Then  he  and  every  one  who  desires,  desires  (hat  which  ha 
hks  not  already,  and  which  is  future  and  not  present,  and  which 
-he  has  not,  and  is  not,  and  of  which  he  is  in  want ;  these  are 
'Uie  sort  of  things  which  love  and  desire  seek  ? 

Vety  true,  he  said.  .. 

Then  now,  said  Socrates,  let  us  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ment.    First,  is  not  love  of  something,  and  of  something  too 
which  is  wanting  to  a  man  ? 

Tes.  he  replied. 

Remember  further  what  yon  said  in  your  speech,  or  if  you  do 
not  remember  I  will  reminil  you ;  you  said  thai  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  disposes  the  empire  of  the  gods,  for  that  of  deformed 
things  there  is  no  love  —  did  you  not  say  something  like  that  ? 

Yes,  said  Agathoii. 

Tes.  my  friend,  and  the  remark  is  a  just  one.  And  if  this  ii 
true,  love  is  the  love  of  beauty  and  not  of  deformity  7 

He  assented. 

And  the  admission  has  been  already  made  that  love  is  of  that 
•hich  a 

Tme,  he  said. 
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Then  love  wants  and  has  not  beaatj  ? 

Oertainlj,  he  replied. 

Aiid  would  you  call  that  beantifol  which  wants  and  doM  Ml 
lpos«eM  beauty  ? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  would  you  still  say  that  love  is  beantiful  ? 

Agathon  replied :  I  fetf  that  I  did  not  nndersland  wliai  I 
wa»  saying. 

Nay^  Agathon^  replied  Socrates ;  hot  I  should  like  to 
oiie  more  question :  Is  not  the  good  also  the  beaotifiil  ? 


Then  in  wanting  the  beantifttly  love  wants  also  the  good  ? 

I  cannot  refute  you,  Socrates,  said  Agathon.  And  lei  as 
suppose  that  what  you  say  is  true. 

Say  naher«  dear  Agathon.  that  jon  cannot  leliste  the  trstkt 
Imt  Socrates  is  easilv  refuted. 

m 

And  now  I  will  take  mv  leave  of  voo.  and  reheane  the  lab 
ef  kvve  which  I  heard  once  upon  a  Ume  firooi  Diotiaa  of  Man- 
tineia.  who  was  a  wise  wmnn  in  thb  and  nanv  other  branches 
of  knowi^d^  She  was  the  same  who  deferred  the  plague  of 
Atheci5  t^n  T^dirit  by  a  »cri5ce«  and  was  my  inscractress  in  the 
arc  of  loT>f«  In  the  anemrt  which  I  am  abo«£  to  make  I  shall 
pumie  Ai!a;hoa*;»  method,  aad  be^  with  hk  «dmiaaoQa»  wkidk 
ar^  n<isr\r  if  co;  «;ui%  (he  same  which  I  m:ade  io  the  wiss 
waukSL  w^lea  she  quge^doeed  me :  diM  will  be  the  esaiees  wmy^ 
aiv<i  I  5>ujul  :Ai.e  cv>4h  pArt»  mrself  m  w«il  sa  I  es^  Fes;  iuM 
A^tuhoc.  she  STcke  d-^  of  ihe  beis^  %Dsi  BASore  ef  Lews*  and 
then  of  ^  wvfkiw  Aad  I  said  u»  her  aa  aea^^r  che 
w^va  b^  ;&iiHi  to  3se«  Ubs:  L^ve  waa  a 
<cr  ;  4s\l  sin*  rrvT^i  ^?  se  itf  I  rr^Teii  :o 
ef  wtuiaur  aovc:  i  jru  Lon»  w^m  aeicier 
^  Tvu  aHttjiu  UVdrxitu'*  I  M&i ;  -^  31  Jove  :hen  c«d  and  ind  ? 

air  •        •  <.era;:i,T7  I  saaL     *  Asa  as 


*>3 

w^j^f.  -;rionaw .'  oc  ^2*1  :icc  see  :ntic  tntsm  m  a 

:w<jtfa  vji*ic«n  Az«t  ^cr»ace  *"*     -  Aaii  voac  ia  dim? 

.-aura-'itf   -?f  ^'^'O;!  a  r^^kicu*  31  3cc  uuwieiuce  ,5ir  *auw 

13CW  <^:4^    :%5    :ev':u:    .jf  r-^itfoa  "    icr 

iieiuiej  >sui  ^cnace  Air.LTi  ue  Tnci  .  buc  ji  cuiany  m 
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b  not  &tr  is  of  Dec«8sit^  foul,  or  what  is  not  good,  evil ;  or  inftr 
tbat  hecauae  Love  is  not  fitir  and  good  be  is  therefore  foul  and 
evil  i  for  he  u  iu  a  mean  between  them."  "  Well,"  I  lud, 
"  Love  iH  Burely  admitied  by  all  to  be  a  great  god."  *  By  those 
who  know  or  by  ihow  who  don't  know  ?  "  "  By  all."  '*  And 
how,  Socrates,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  can  Love  be  ackiiowl- 
fKlgeil  to  be  a  great  god  by  those  who  say  ihat  he  i«  not  a  god 
Kt  all  ?  "  "  And  who  are  they  ?  "  I  said.  "  You  and  I  are  two 
of  tliem,"  she  replied.  "  How  can  that  be  ?  "  I  said,  •■  That  is 
very  intelligible,"  she  replied ;  "  as  you  youraelf  would  acknowl- 
edge that  the  gods  are  happy  aod  fiiir  —  of  conne  you  would  — 
Would  yon  dare  to  eay  tliat  any  god  was  not  ?  "  "  Certainly 
Dot,"  I  replied.  "  And  you  mean  by  the  happy,  those  who  are 
the  posseasoTB  of  things  good  or  fiiir  ?  "  ••  Yes."  "  And  you 
admitted  that  Love,  because  he  was  in  want,  desires  those  good 
and  fair  things  of  which  he  is  iu  want  ?  "  "  Yes,  I  sdmiiiad 
that."  "  But  how  can  he  be  a  god  who  has  no  share  in  ihe 
good  or  the  fair?"  "That  is  not  to  be  supposed."  "Tfaeo 
jon  see  that  you  also  deny  the  deity  of  Love." 

'■  What  then  is  Love  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  Is  he  mortal  ?  "  "  No," 
"What  then?"  "As  in  the  former  instance,  he  is  neither  | 
mortal  nor  immortAl,  but  in  a  mean  between  them."  "Wbat  i§ 
be  then,  Diotima  ?  "  "  He  is  a  great  spirit  (Sai'fiun'),  and  like 
aU  that  is  Bpiritnal  he  is  intermediate  between  the  divine  and 
the  mortal."  "And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  spiritual  power?" 
I  said.  "  This  is  the  power,"  she  said.  "  which  interprets  and 
conveys  to  the  gods  the  prayers  and  sacriQees  of  men,  and  to 
men  the  commands  and  rewards  of  the  gods ;  and  this  power 
•psuis  the  chasm  which  divides  them,  and  in  this  all  is  bound 
together,  and  through  this  the  arts  of  tlie  prophet  and  the  .„ 
priest,  their  sacrilices  and  mysteries  and  charms,  and  all 
prophecy  and  incantation,  tind  their  way.  For  God  mingtea 
not  witli  man ;  and  through  this  power  all  the  interconrae  and 
■peech  of  God  with  man,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  is  carried 
on.  The  wisdom  which  understands  this  is  spirilnal ;  all  oliier 
wisdom,  SQch  as  that  of  aria  or  handicrafts,  is  mean  and  vnlgar. 
Mow  these  spirits  or  iniennedinle  powers  are  many  and  diviuet 
jmd  one  of  tliem  is  Love."  "  And  who,"  I  said,  "  was  his  father, 
and  who  his  mother  ?  "  "  The  tale,"  shi"  said,  "  will  take  lime  ; 
nevertheless  I  will  tell  you.  On  the  birthday  of  Aphrodite 
there  was  a  fensi  of  the  gods,  at  which  the  god  Poros  or  Plenty, 
wbo  ia  the  sun  of  Metis  or  DiaereU  ''OB  of  the  sueitL 
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When  the  fuast  whi  ovur,  Peiiiii  or  Poverly,  as  the  nuintiDT  wu. 
carnii  ultoiit  tliQ  (liKire  to  beg.  N<m  Plcoty,  who  wim  ihe  woru 
for  iieatAr  (there  was  no  wlae  in  thoso  rlHys),  cumo  into  tlw 
giii'iliMi  of  Zeus  Anil  fell  ioto  a  lic:)vy  sleep  ;  mid  I'owrty  oon- 
BidariiiR  Uor  own  stnutencd  drcumslnnces,  plotted  ro  have  him 
for  a  htubanil,  and  aocardingly  she  lay  down  at  liii>  eidu  nnd 
conueiveil  Love,  who  purtly  biiomiBe  he  is  naturally  a  lover  of 
the  beauliful,  and  becHUse  Aplirodile  is  heraetf  beautiful,  and 
aliic  because  he  was  born  on  Aphrodite's  birthday,  b  her  fol- 
lower and  Bttendntit.  Anil  na  his  parenla^  ia,  bo  aUo  are  hi* 
fortunes.  In  the  firHt  pluce  lie  xa  ulwuys  poor,  nnd  anything 
hut  lender  and  fnir,  aa  the  iniiny  iinugiue  him  ;  and  he  in  lianl* 
fi^atarcil  and  squalid,  and  hiis  no  iboeB,  nor  a  house  lo  dwell  In , 
on  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies  under  trie  open  heaven,  in  the 
Btreelu,  or  at  the  doors  of  houries,  diking  liis  rest ;  and  like  hU 
mother  he  is  always  in  distress.  Like  his  father  loo,  whom  he 
kIbo  partly  reaembleB,  he  ia  always  plotting  against  the  fair  and 
good :  be  is  bold,  enterprising,  strong,  a  hunter  of  men.  always 
at  some  intrigue  or  other,  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  wisilom,  and 
never  wanting  resources ;  a  philosopher  at  all  times,  terrible  ai 
an  enchanter,  sorcerer.  Sophist ;  for  as  he  is  neither  mortal  nor 
immortal,  he  is  alive  and  flourishing  at  one  raomeut  when  he  is 
in  plenty,  and  dead  at  another  moment,  and  again  alive  by  re»- 
Bon  of  his  father's  nature.  But  that  which  is  always  flowing  in 
is  always  flowing  out,  and  so  he  is  never  in  want  and  never  in 
wealth,  and  lie  is  also  in  &  moan  between  ignorance  and  knowl- 
gnj  tAga.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  juat  this ;  No  god  is  ft 
philosopher  or  serkcr  al^er  wisilom,  Ibr  he  is  wise  already ; 
nor  does  any  one  else  who  is  wise  seek  afler  wisdom.  Neither 
lo  the  ignorant  seek  after  wisilom.  For  herein  is  the  evil  of 
ignorance,  that  he  who  is  neither  good  nor  wise  is  nevertheless 
satisfted :  he  feels  do  want,  and  has  therefore  no  desire."  "  Bat 
who  tlien,  Oiotimii,"  I  said,  ■'  are  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  if  they 
mre  neither  the  wise  nor  the  foolish  ?  "  "A  child  miiy  answer 
that  question."  she  replied;  "  they  are  those  who,  like  Love,  are 
In  a  mean  between  the  two.  For  wisdom  in  a  mont  benulifiil 
thing,  and  love  is  of  the  beauliful;  and  therefore  Love  is  also  a 
phL'osopher  or  lover  of  wiiidom.  and  being  a  lover  of  wisdom  is 
jn  a  mesn  between  llie  wise  nnd  the  igiionint,  And  this  again 
,8  a  quality  which  tjove  inherits  from  his  piironta ;  for  his  fulher 
is  wealthy  and  wise,  and  his  mother  poor  and  foolitih.  Sucth 
aiy  dear  Socrates,  is  the  nature  of  tlie  spirit  Love.     The  errot 
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in  ^ur  cfincoplion  of  litm  was  very  natural,  an^  as  I  imaguw 
&om  wliut  you  aay,  has  amen  ont  of  a  conruBi'iii  of  love  and 
die  beloved  —  this  made  you  lliintc  that  love  nos  all  benutifitl. 
For  tlie  beloved  is  the  truly  beaaiiful,  delicate,  aDil  perfect  and 
bletsed  ;  but  the  principlQ  of  love  is  of  another  nature,  and  ii 
such  as  I  h;ive  described." 

I  said  :  "  O  ihon  strange  woman,  thou  sayest  well,  and  noWt 
SASuming  Love  to  be  eucli  as  yoii  say.  what  is  the  use  of  him  7" 
"That,  Socrates,"  slie  rcjilicl,  "  I  will  proceed  lo  unfold:  ot 
bis  nature  and  birtli  I  luive  already  spoken  ;  and  you  acknowl- 
edge that  love  is  of  the  bentitiful.  But  some  oue  will  say :  OT 
the  beautiful  in  vfhat,  Socrates  and  Diotimn  ?  —  or  rather  let  DM 
put  the  qu&i^on  more  clearly,  and  ask :  Wben  a  man  loves  th« 
beautiful,  what  does  he  love  ?  "  I  answered  her,  "  That  the 
be:iudAil  may  be  his."  "  Still,"  she  said,  "  the  answer  suggests 
a  further  queslioa,  which  is  this :  What  is  ^ven  by  (he  pos- 
eesaion  of  beauty  ?  "  "  That,"  I  replied,  "  is  a  question  to  which 
1  have  no  answer  ready."  *■  Tlien,''  she  said,  "  let  me  put  the 
word  '  good  '  ill  (he  place  of  the  beautiful,  and  repeat  the  ques- 
tion: What  does  he  who  loves  the  good  desire  ?  "  "  The  pos- 
eesaion  of  the  good."  I  shIiI.  ■'  And  what  does  he  gain  wiio  po»- 
tesees  the  goo<l  ?  "  "  Happiness,"  I  replied  ;  "  there  is  no  ana 
difficulty  ill  answering  that."  "  Yes,"  she  awd,  "  tlie 
happy  are  made  happy  liy  the  acquisition  of  good  things,  Not 
is  there  any  need  u>  ask  why  a  man  desires  happiness  ;  the  an 
swer  is  already  final."  "  That  is  true,"  I  said.  "  Aud  is  this 
wish  and  this  desire  common  t«  all?  and  do  all  men  always  de- 
.lire  their  own  good,  or  only  some  men  ?  —  what  think  you  ?" 
"  All  men,"  I  replied  ;  "  ihe  desire  is  common  to  ail,"  "  Bat 
ftll  men,  Socrates,"  she  rejoineil,  "are  not  snid  lo  love,  but  onlj 
tome  of  '.hem ;  and  you  say  that  all  men  are  always  loving  the 
Bsme  things."  **  I  myself  wonder,"  I  said,  "  why  tlint  ts." 
"  Tliere  is  nothing  to  wonder  aL"  she  replied  ;  "  the  reason  ii 
that  one  purl  of  love  is  separiiied  off  and  receives  the  name  of 
the  whole,  but  the  other  partfi  have  other  numea."  "  Give  an 
example,"  I  said.  She  answered  me  as  follows:  "There  ia 
poetry,  which,  as  you  know,  is  complex  and  manifold.  And  ail 
ereaiion  or  pnssiige  of  noii'being  into  bving  is  poeiry  or  TuiUcing, 
and  iho  prot-eg-es  of  all  art  are  creative  ;  and  the  masters  of 
aria  are  all  poets."  "Very  true."  "  Siill,"  she  said,  "yon 
kjiow  thiit  they  are  not  culled  poeia.  but  have  other  names;  tlie 
•eneric  term  ■  poetry '  is  ooiifiued  to  that  speciSc  art  which  ii 
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•eparatcil  jfT  frma  the  rest  of  poetry,  aiA  u  coaoanaA  with 
muaic  niiu  iiieLre :  t-nA  ihia  w  what  u  called  ]>oetrj,  and  thej 
wLo  poMeu  this  kind  of  pintry  arc  called  poets."  **  Taty 
true,"  I  viid.  "  And  the  uine  holds  of  luve.  For  joa  rtmj  mf 
gtoarmlly  liuC  all  desire  of  good  aud  bappiuees  is  due  to  the  gnM 
and  »ubLle  power  of  Love )  but  ihose  who.  Iiariug  tlieir  afTeo- 
lions  sot  upon  biiu,  are  yet  diverted  into  the  paths  of  mooej- 
making  or  gymnastic  philosophy,  are  not  called  lov«r»,  — tk« 
name  of  the  gennii  is  reserved  for  those  whose  dcTOtion  takes 
one  rum  only.  —  they  nloue  are  luiid  tu  love,  or  to  ba  lotera," 
"  Ic  ihut,"  1  suid,  "  1  am  of  opinion  that  you  are  right-"  "Teit* 
she  «Hi<j,  "  tmd  yon  henr  people  say  thut  lovers  are  •aekioig  li>r 
the  half  of  theinsctveii :  liut  I  say  ibat  they  are  seeking  neither 
for  the  hiiir,  nor  for  llt«  whole,  unless  the  half  or  the  whole  be 
also  a  good.  And  they  will  cut  off  their  own  hanils  and  bet 
and  cAsi  them  awny,  if  they  are  evil ;  for  they  lore  them  not 
because  they  are  tlieir  own,  but  because  tliey  src  good,  and  dis- 
like them  not  iMcaustt  lliey  arn  ntioilier'g,  but  beoanse  tbey  are 
an.  evil.  Tb^ru  is  nothing  which  men  love  but  the  good:  He 
yiiii  tliiiik  ilmt  there  is  ?"  "  Lideed,"  1  answered,  "  I  shooU 
■ay  uut."  "Then,"  she  said,  "  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is,  that  men  love  the  goiid."  "  Yes,"  I  said.  ■•  To  wbicb 
mny  bo  added  lliot  ibcy  love  the  posnession  of  the  good?' 
"  Yen,  that  ntay  be  added."  "  And  not  only  the  poaaesaioo,  but 
the  everluHliug  possession  of  the  good  ?  "  "  Tliat  may  be  aiUed 
too."  "  Then  love,"  she  snid,  "  mny  be  described  generally  as 
ibo  lovn  of  the  erurlasiiug  possessimi  of  the  good  ?  "  "  That  is 
most  true,"  I  siiid. 

"Then  if  ibis  be  the  nature  of  1ove.oaQ  you  lell  mo  furtliBr." 
■be  said.  "  what  is  the  uiuiner  of  the  pursuit  ?  what  tm  Aey 
doing  who  show  nil  ihiH  engerness  and  beat  which  is  otlM 
love  ?  Answer  me  tliut."  "  Nity,  Diotima,"  I  said,  "  if  I  bed 
known  I  ithoulil  not  have  woiidt^nid  at  your  vrisdom,  or  have 
come  to  you  to  learn."  '■  Well."  »he  said,  "I  will  teach  yoos 
love  is  on'.y  birth  in  be<iuty,  whether  of  body  or  soul."  '^  Tht 
oncle  r^inirea  an  ex|>lHQ«tiun,"  I  sud ;  "I  don't  understand 
you."  *■  I  wilt  tuuke  my  nieaning  clean-r,"  she  replied.  ~  1 
mean  tn  sny,  that  ail  men  are  bringing  to  the  birth  in  their  bodiM 
and  in  their  souls.  There  is  a  certain  age  at  wbioli  bumnn  na- 
ture is  deslroua  of  pnicreaiioD  ;  and  this  procreation  tuust  be  b 
beauty  and  not  in  deformity :  and  this  is  the  mystery  of  mu 
■nd  wonuui,  which  is  a  divine  thing,  for  oouoeplion  and  geMeifr 
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Item  are  a  principle  of  immortality  in  the  mortal  oreatore.  And 
hi  the  inharmonical  they  can  never  be.  Bat  the  deformed  is 
always  inharmoDical  with  the  divine,  and  the  beautifbl  harmo- 
nious. Beauty,  then,  is  the  destiny  or  goddess  of  parturition 
who  presides  at  birth,  and  therefore  when  approachhig  beauty 
the  conceiving  power  is  propitious,  and  difiuse,  and  benign, 
and  begets  and  bears  fruit :  on  the  appearance  of  foulness  she 
frowns  and  contracts  in  pain,  and  is  averted  and  morose,  and 
shrinks  up,  and  not  without  a  pang  refrains  from  conception* 
And  this  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  hour  of  conception  ar- 
rives, and  the  teeming  nature  is  full,  there  is  sudi  a  flutter  and 
ecstasy  about  beauty  whose  approach  is  the  alleviation  of  pain. 
For  love,  Socrates,  is  not,  as  you  imagine,  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful only.*  "What  then?"  "The  love  of  generation  and 
birth  in  beauty."  ^  Yes,"  I  said.  ^  Yes,  indeed,"  she  replied. 
"  But  why  of  birth  ?  "  I  said.  "  Because  to  the  mortal,  birth 
is  a  sort  of  eternity  and  immortality,"  she  replied ;  "  and  as  has 
been  already  admitted,  all  men  will  necessarily  desire  im-  ^^- 
mortality  together  vrith  good,  if  love  is  of  the  everlasting 
possension  of  the  good." 

All  this  she  taught  me  at  various  times  when  she  spoke  of 
love.  And  on  another  occasion  she  said  to  me,  "  What  is  the 
reason,  Socrates,  of  this  love,  and  the  attendant  desire?  See 
you  not  how  all  animals,  birds  as  well  as  beasts,  in  their  desire 
of  procreation,  are  in  agony  when  they  take  the  infection  of 
love ;  this  beprins  with  the  desire  of  union,  to  which  is  added 
the  care  of  offspring,  on  behalf  of  whom  the  weakest  are  ready 
to  battle  against  the  strongest  even  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  die 
for  them,  and  will  let  themselves  be  tormented  with  hunger  or 
suffer  auythin<;  in  order  to  maintain  their  offspring.  Man  may 
be  supposed  to  do  this  from  reason ;  but  why  should  animals 
have  these  passionate  feelings  ?  Can  you  tell  me  why  ?  "  Again 
I  replied,  that  I  did  not  know.  She  said  to  me  :  "  And  do  you 
expect  ever  to  become  a  master  in  the  art  of  love,  if  you  do  not 
know  this?"  "  But  that,"  I  said,  **  Diotima,  is  the  reason  why 
I  come  to  you,  because,  as  I  have  told  you  already,  I  am  aware 
hat  I  want  a  teacher ;  and  I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to 
je  this  and  the  other  mysteries  of  love."  "  Marvel  not  at  this," 
she  said,  ^'if  you  believe  that  love  is  of  the  immortal,  as  we 
have  already  admitted ;  for  here  again,  and  on  the  same  princi- 
fie  too,  the  mortal  nature  is  seeking  as  far  as  is  possible  to  be 
iverhisting  and  immortal :  and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
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generation,  because  the  new  is  always  left  in  the  place  of  tlia 
old.  For  even  in  the  same  individual  thera  is  sncoession  and 
not  absolute  unity:  a  man  is  culled  the  same  ;  but  yet  in  the 
short  interval  which  elapses  between  youth  and  age,  and  io 
which  every  animal  is  said  to  have  life  and  identity,  he  is  un- 
dergoing a  pepetual  process  of  loss  and  reparation  —  hair,  flesh, 
bones,  blood,  and  the  whole  body  are  always  changing.  And 
tills  is  true  not  only  of  the  bo<ly,  but  also  of  the  soul,  whose 
habits,  tempers,  opinions,  desires,  pleasures,  pains,  fears,  never 
remain  the  same  in  any  one  of  us,  but  are  always  coming  and 
soft  S^^^S'  -^^  what  is  yet  more  surprising  is,  that  this  is 
also  true  of  knowledge ;  and  not  only  does  knowledge  in 
general  come  and  go,  so  that  in  this  respect  we  are  never  the 
same  ;  but  particular  knowledge  also  experiences  a  like  change. 
For  what  is  implied  in  the  word  ^  recollection,'  but  the  depart- 
ure of  knowledge,  which  is  ever  being  forgotten  and  is  renewed 
and  preserved  by  recollection,  appearing  to  be  the  same  although 
in  reality  new,  according  to  that  law  of  succession  by  which  all 
mortal  things  are  preserved,  not  by  absolute  sameness  of  exist- 
ence, but  by  substitution,  the  old  worn-out  mortality  leaving 
another  new  and  similar  one  behind  —  unlike  the  immortal  in 
this,  which  is  always  the  same  and  not  another  ?  And  in  this 
way,  Socrates,  the  mortal  l>ody,  or  mortal  anything,  partakes  of 
immortality  ;  but  the  immortal  in  another  way.  Marvel  not 
then  at  the  love  which  all  men  have  of  their  o^spring;  for  that 
universal  love  and  interest  is  for  the  sake  of  immortality." 

When  I  heard  this,  I  was  astonished,  and  said :  *^  Is  this 
really  true,  O  thou  wise  Diotima  ?  '*  And  she  answered  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  Sophist :  ^^  Of  that,  Socrates,  you  may  be 
assured;  think  only  of  the  ambition  of  men,  and  you  will 
marvel  at  their  senselessness,  unless  you  consider  how  they  are 
stirred  by  the  love  of  an  immortality  of  fame.  They  are  ready 
to  run  risks  greater  far  than  they  would  have  run  for  their 
children,  and  to  spend  money  and  undergo  any  amount  of  toil, 
and  even  to  die  for  the  sake  of  leaving  behind  them  a  name 
which  shall  be  eternal.  Do  you  imagine  that  Alcestis  would 
have  died  on  behalf  of  Adraetus,  or  Achilles  after  Patroclus,  or 
your  own  Ct)drus  in  order  to  preserve  the  kingdom  for  his  sons, 
if  they  had  not  imagined  that  the  memory  of  their  virtues, 
which  is  still  retained  among  us,  would  be  immortal  ?  Nay,*' 
she  said,  ^<  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  men  do  all  things  for  the 
lake  of  the  glorious  fame  of  immortal  virtue,  and  the  better 
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Uiej  are  the  more  thej  desire  this ;  for  they  are  ravished  with 
the  desire  of  the  immortal. 

^  Mea  whose  bodies  only  are  creative,  betake  themselves  to 
women  and  beget  children — this  is  the  character  of  their  love; 
their  offspring,  as  they  hope,  will  preserve  their  memory  and 
give  them  the  blessedness  and  immortality  which  they  desire  in 
the  future.  But  creative  souls  —  for  there  are  men  who  ^^q 
are  more  creative  in  their  souls  than  in  their  bodies  — 
conceive  that  which  is  proper  for  the  soul  to  conceive  or  retain. 
And  what  are  these  conceptions  ?  —  wisdom  and  virtue  in  gen- 
eral. And  such  creators  are  all  poets  and  other  artists  who 
may  he  said  to  have  invention.  But  the  greatest  and  fidrest 
sort  of  wisdom  by  far  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  order* 
ing  of  states  and  families,  and  which  is  called  temperance  and 
justice.  And  he  who  in  youth  has  the  seed  of  these  implanted 
in  him  and  is  himself  inspired,  when  he  comes  to  maturity  de- 
sires to  beget  and  generate.  And  he  wanders  about  seeking 
beauty  that  he  may  beget  offspring  —  for  in  deformity  he  will 
beget  nothing  —  and  embraces  the  beautiful  rather  than  the  de- 
formed ;  and  when  he  6nds  a  fair  and  noble  and  well-nurtured 
soul,  and  there  is  union  of  the  two  in  one  person,  he  gladly  em- 
braces him,  and  to  such  a  one  he  is  full  of  fair  speech  about  vir- 
tue and  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  a  good  man  ;  and  he  tries  to 
educate  him ;  and  at  the  touch  and  presence  of  the  beautiful  he 
brings  forth  the  beautiful  which  he  conceived  long  before,  and 
the  beautiful  is  ever  present  with  him  and  in  his  memory  even 
when  absent,  and  in  company  they  tend  that  which  he  brings 
forth,  and  they  are  bound  together  by  a  far  nearer  tie  and  have 
a  closer  friendship  than  those  who  beget  mortal  children,  for 
the  children  who  are  their  common  ofiTspring  are  fairer  and  more 
immortal.  Who,  when  he  thinks  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  and 
other  great  poets,  would  not  rather  have  their  children  than  or- 
dinary human  ones?  Who  would  not  emulate  them  in  the  crea- 
tion of  children  such  as  theirs,  which  have  preserved  their  mem- 
ory and  given  them  everlasting  glory  ?  Or  who  would  not  have 
such  children  as  Lycurgus  left  behind  to  be  the  saviors,  not 
only  of  Lacedaenion,  but  of  Hellas,  as  one  may  say  ?  There  is 
Solon,  too,  who  is  the  revered  father  of  Athenian  laws  ;  and 
many  others  there  are  in  many  other  places,  both  among  Hel- 
lenes and  barbarians.  All  of  them  have  done  many  noble 
works,  and  have  been  the  parents  of  virtue  of  every  kind,  and 
aany  temples  have  been  raised  in  honor  of  their  children,  which 
were  never  raised  in  honor  of  the  mortal  children  of  any  one. 
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**  These  wre  the  lesser  mysteries  of  love,  iDto  ^ich  even  700, 
Socrates,  may  enter;  to  the  greater  and  more  hidden  ones 
g.^  which  are  the  crown  of  these,  and  to  which,  if  you  porsae 
them  in  a  right  spirit,  they  wilj  lead,  I  know  not  whether 
you  will  be  able  to  attain.  But  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  inform 
you,  and  do  you  follow  if  yon  can.  For  he  who  would  proceed 
rightly  in  this  matter  should  begin  in  yoath  to  turn  to  beautiful 
forms ;  and  first,  if  his  instructor  guide  him  rightly,  he  should 
iearn  to  love  one  such  form  only  —  out  of  that  he  should  create 
foir  thoughts  ;  and  soon  he  will  himself  perceive  that  the  beauty 
of  one  form  is  truly  related  to  the  beauty  of  another ;  and  then 
if  beauty  in  general  is  his  pursuit,  how  foolish  would  he  be  not 
to  recognize  that  the  beauty  in  every  form  is  one  and  the  same  I 
And  when  he  perceives  this  he  will  abate  his  violent  love  of 
the  one,  which  he  will  despise  and  deem  a  small  thing,  and  will 
become  a  lover  of  all  beautiful  forms ;  this  will  lead  him  on  to 
consider  that  the  beauty  of  the  mind  is  more  honorable  than 
the  beauty  of  the  outward  form.  So  that  if  a  virtuous  soul 
have  but  a  little  comeliness,  he  will  be  content  to  love  and  tend 
him,  and  will  search  out  and  bring  to  the  birth  thoughts  which 
may  improve  the  young,  until  bin  beloved  is  compelled  to  oon- 
template  and  see  the  beauty  of  institutions  and  laws,  and  under- 
stand that  all  is  of  one  kindred,  and  that  personal  beauty  is  only 
a  trifle  ;  and  after  laws  and  institutions  he  will  lead  him  on 
to  the  sciences,  that  he  may  see  tfieir  betiuty,  being  not  like  a 
servant  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  one  youth  or  man  or  institu- 
tion, himself  a  slave  mean  and  calculating,  but  looking  at  the 
•ibundance  of  beauty  and  drawing  towanls  the  sea  of  beauty,  and 
creating  and  beholding  many  fair  and  noble  thoughts  and  no- 
tions in  boundless  love  of  wisdom ;  until  at  length  he  grows 
and  waxes  strong,  and  at  last  the  vision  is  revealed  to  him  of  a 
single  science,  which  is  the  science  of  beauty  everywhere.  To 
this  I  will  proceed ;  please  to  give  me  your  very  best  attention. 

*^  For  he  who  has  been  instructed  thus  far  in  the  things  of 
love,  an<l  who  has  learned  to  see  the  beautiful  in  due  order  and 
succession,  when  he  comes  toward  the  end  will  suddenly  per- 
ceive a  nature  of  wondrous  beauty  —  and  this,  Socrates,  is  that 
^--  final  cause  of  all  our  forraer  toils,  which  in  the  first  place 
is  everlasting  —  not  growing  and  decaying,  or  waxing  and 
waninj; ;  in  the  next  place  not  fair  in  one  point  of  view  and 
foul  in  another,  or  at  one  time  or  in  one  relation  or  at  one 
place  fair,  at  another  time  or  in  another  relation  or  at  another 
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place  fool,  at  J  fair  to  some  and  foal  to  others,  or  in  the  lihe^ 
Dees  of  a  fiM^e  or  haads  or  any  other  part  of  the  bodily  firamei 
or  in  any  form  of  speech  or  knowledge,  nor  existing  in  any 
other  being ;  ae  for  example,  an  animal,  whether  in  earth  or 
heaven,  but  beauty  only,  absolute,  separate,  simple,  and  ever- 
lasting, which  without  diminution  and  without  increase,  or  any 
cliange,  is  imparted  to  the  ever-growing  and  perishing  beauties 
of  all  other  things.  He  who  under  the  influence  of  true  love 
rismg  upward  from  these  begins  to  see  that  beauty,  is  not  Su 
from  the  end.  And  the  true  order  of  going  or  being  led  by 
another  to  the  things  of  love,  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as 
steps  along  which  he  mounts  upwards  for  the  sake  of  that  other 
beauty,  going  from  ooe  to  two,  and  from  two  to  all  &ir  fonB% 
and  from  fair  forms  to  fiur  actions,  and  from  Mr  actions  to  fiur 
notions,  until  from  fair  notions  he  arrives  at  the  notion  of  abso- 
lute beauty,  and  at  lai^t  knows  what  the  essence  of  beauty  is. 
This,  my  dear  Socrates,"  said  the  stranger  of  Mantineia,  **  is 
that  life  above  all  others  which  man  should  live,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  beauty  absolute  ;  a  beauty  which  if  you  once  beheld, 
you  would  see  not  to  be  after  the  measure  of  gold,  and  garments, 
and  fair  boys  and  youths,  which  when  you  now  behold  you  are 
in  fond  amazement,  and  you  and  many  a  one  are  content  to  live 
seeing  only  and  conversing  with  them  without  meat  or  drink, 
if  that  were  possible  —  you  only  want  to  be  with  them  and  to 
look  at  them.  But  what  if  man  had  eyes  to  see  the  true  beauty 
—  tlie  divine  beauty,  I  mean,  pure  and  clear  and  unalloyed, 
not  clogged  with  the  pollutions  of  mortality,  and  all  the  colors 
and  vanities  of  human  life  —  thither  looking,  and  holding  ^.  ^ 
converse  with  the  true  beauty  divine  and  simple,  and  bring- 
ing into  being  and  educating  true  creations  of  virtue  and  not 
idols  only  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  in  that  communion  only,  bo- 
holding  beauty  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  forth,  not  images  of  beauty,  but  realities  ;  for  he  has  hold 
not  of  an  image  but  of  a  reality,  and  bringing  forth  and  educat- 
ing true  virtue  to  become  the  friend  of  Grod  and  be  immortal, 
tf  mortal  man  may.     Would  tliat  be  an  ignoble  life  ?  ** 

Such,  Phaedrus  —  and  I  speak  not  only  to  you,  but  to  all 
men  —  were  the  words  of  Diotima ;  and  I  am  persuaded  of 
their  truth.  And  being  persuaded  of  them,  I  try  to  persuade 
others,  that  in  the  attainment  of  this  end  human  nature  will  not 
easily  find  a  better  helper  than  Love.  And  therefore,  also,  I  say 
that  every  man  ought  to  honor  him  as  I  myself  honor  him,  and 
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wnlk  in  his  ways,  and  exhort  others  to  do  the  same,  even  as  I 
praise  the  power  and  spirit  of  love  accordbg  to  the  measure  of 
my  ability  now  and  ever. 

The  words  which  I  have  spoken,  yoa,  Phaedros,  may  call  an 
encomium  of  love,  or  anything  else  which  you  please. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  the  company  applauded, 
and  Aristophanes  was  beginning  to  say  something  in  answer  to 
the  allusion  which  Socrates  had  made  ^  to  his  own  speech,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  great  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
as  of  revelers,  and  the  sound  of  a  flute-girl  was  heard.  Aga- 
thon  told  the  attendants  to  go  and  see  who  were  the  intru- 
ders. ''If  they  are  friends  of  ours,^  he  said,  ^invite  them 
in,  but  if  not  say  that  the  drinking  is  over."  A  little  while  af« 
terwards  they  heard  the  voice  of  Alcibiades  resounding  in  the 
court ;  he  was  in  a  great  state  of  intoxication,  and  kept  roaring 
and  shouting  **  Where  is  Agathon  ?  Lead  me  to  Agathon,"  and 
at  length,  supported  by  the  flute-girl  and  some  of  his  companions, 
he  found  his  way  to  ihem.  '*  Hail,  friends  I "  he  said,  appearing 
at  the  door  crowned  with  a  massive  garland  of  ivy  and  wall-flow- 
ers, and  having  his  head  flowing  with  ribbons.  *'  Will  you  have 
a  very  drunken  man  as  a  companion  of  your  revels  ?  Or  shall 
I  crown  Agathon,  as  was  my  intention  in  coming,  and  go  my 
way?  For  I  was  unable  to  come  yesterday,  and  therefore  I 
come  to  day,  carrying  on  my  head  these  ribbons,  that  taking 
them  from  my  own  head,  I  may  crown  the  head  of  this  fairest 
and  wisest  of  men,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  him.  Will  yon 
^,  q  hiugh  at  me  becauHo  I  am  drunk  ?  Yet  I  know  very  well 
that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  although  you  may  lauii^h. 
But  flrnt  tell  ine  whether  I  shall  come  in  on  the  understandmg 
that  I  am  drunk.     Will  you  drink  with  me  or  not  ?  " 

The  company  were  vociferous  in  begging  that  he  would  take 
his  place  among  them,  and  Agathon  specially  invited  him. 
Thereupon  he  whs  led  in  by  the  people  who  were  with  him  ; 
and  as  he  was  btang  led  he  took  the  crown  and  ribbons  from  his 
bead,  intendin<v  to  crown  Agathon,  and  had  them  before  his 
eyes ;  this  prevented  him  from  seeing  Socrates,  who  made  way 
for  him,  and  Alcibiade.^  took  the  vacant  place  between  Agathon 
and  Socrates,  and  in  takin*;  the  place  he  embraced  A(;athon  and 
crowned  him.  Take  off  his  sandals,  said  Agathon,  and  let  him 
make  a  tiiird  on  the  same  couch. 

By  all  means ;  but  who  makes  the  third  partner  in  our  re> 
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elff?  8&id  Alcibiales,  taming  round  and  Btarting  up  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Socrates.  By  Heracles,  he  said,  what  is  this  ? 
here  is  Socrates  always  lying  in  wait  for  me,  and  always,  as 
his  way  is,  coming  out  at  all  sorts  of  unsuspected  places :  and 
now,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  and  why  are  you  lying 
here,  where  I  perceive  that  you  have  contrived  to  find  a  place, 
not  by  a  professor  or  lover  of  jokes,  like  Aristophanes^  but  by 
the  fairest  of  the  company  ? 

Socrates  turned  to  Agathon  and  said :  I  must  ask  you  to 
prrtect  me,  Agathon ;  for  this  passion  of  his  has  grown  quite  a 
serious  matter.  Since  I  became  his  admirer  I  have  never  been 
allowed  to  speak  to  any  other  fair  one,  or  so  much  as  to  look 
at  them.  If  I  do  he  goes  wild  with  envy  and  jealousy,  and  not 
only  abuses  me  but  can  hardly  keep  his  hands  off  me,  and  at  this 
moment  he  may  do  me  some  harm.  Please  to  see  to  this,  and 
either  reconcile  me  to  him,  or,  if  he  attempts  violence,  protect 
me,  as  I  am  in  bodily  fear  of  his  mad  and  passionate  attempts. 

There  can  never  be  reconciliation  between  you  and  me,  said 
Alcibiades  ;  but  for  the  present  I  will  defer  your  chastisement. 
And  I  must  beg  you,  Agathon,  to  give  me  back  some  of  the 
ribbons  that  I  may  crown  the  mHrveloiis  head  of  this  universal 
despot,  —  I  would  not  have  him  complain  of  me  for  crowning 
you,  and  neglecting  him,  who  in  conversation  is  the  oonqnerer 
of  all  mankind ;  and  this  not  once  only,  as  you  were  the  day 
before  yesterday,  but  always.  Then  taking  some  of  the  ribbons, 
he  crowned  Socrates,  and  again  reclined.  When  he  had  lain 
down  again,  he  9aid  :  You  seem,  my  friends,  to  be  sober,  which 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  ;  you  must  drink,  —  for  that  was 
the  agreement  which  I  made  with  you,  —  and  I  elect  myself 
master  of  the  feast  until  you  are  well  drunk.  Let  us  have  a 
large  goblet,  Agathon,  or  rather,  he  said,  addressing  the  attend- 
ant, bring  me  that  wine-cooler.  The  wine-cooler  was  a  vessel 
holding  more  than  two  quarts  which  caught  his  eye, —  ^^  . 
this  he  filled  and  emptied,  and  bid  the  attendant  fill  it 
again  for  Socrates.  Observe,  my  friends,  said  Alcibiades,  that 
my  ingenious  device  will  have  no  effect  on  Socrates,  for  he  can 
drink  any  quantity  of  wine  and  not  be  at  all  nearer  being  drunk. 
Socrates  drank  the  cup  which  the  attendant  filled  for  him. 

Eryximachus  said :  What  is  this,  Alcibiades  ?  Are  we  to 
have  neither  conversation  nor  singing  over  our  cups  ;  but  sim- 
ply to  drink  as  if  we  were  thirsty  ? 

Alcibiades  replied  Hail,  worthy  son  of  a  most  wise  and 
worthy  sire ! 
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The  Mme  to  yon,  ttoA  Eryximadiufl ;  but  what  bIuU  wk  da 
That  I  lettve  (a  jon,  aaul  AluiliJailes. 

"  TbB  WJM  pbyiiclui  (liillecl  aiir  meuait  to  bskL" 

thall  prescribe  and  we  will  ol>ey.     Whut  do  you  do  want  P 

Well.  Eryximiiclma  smd:  Before  jou  uppeared  a  reaotutioa 
vrnB  agreed  to  by  us  thdt  each  odo  in  turn  sliuuld  speiik  a  di^ 
course  iu  praJKe  of  love,  nnd  a»  good  n  one  rjh  ho  or>uld :  this 
waa  passed  round  rrom  left  la  right;  mid  an  all  of  tui  hava 
spoken,  aud  you  have  not  spokeu  but  have  well  drunkeu,  yon 
ought  to  Hpeak,  Bud  then  iinpase  upon  Soumies  any  task  wliioli 
you  please,  and  he  on  his  right  hand  oeighbor,  aud  »o  ou. 

That  is  good,  Eryxinwchiifi,  said  Alcibiades ;  aod  yat  th« 
oomparinou  of  a  dnioken  mnii's  speech  with  those  of  aoher  man 
is  hardly  fair ;  and  I  ehould  like  to  know,  sweet  friend,  whether 
you  really  believe  what  Socrales  was  just  now  sayiug ;  far  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  tliat  if  I 
praise  any  one  but  himself  iu  his  presence,  whelhor  Ood  or 
man,  he  will  hardly  keep  his  handit  off  me. 

For  shamo,  said  Socrai«s. 

By  Poseidon,  snjd  AicibiBdei,  th«ra  is  no  u)ie  iu  your  de- 
Dyliig  thui,  fur  no  creature  will  !  praise  in  your  presence. 

Well  ihci)  tuke  your  own  course,  said  Eryximadms,  and  if 
yuu  like  prtuse  SocraWa. 

What  do  you  think,  Eryximechas?  said  Alcibiadea ;  shall  I 
attack  hiiD  a:id  inflict  tho  punishmnint  io  your  proMnce  ? 

What  are  yuu  about?  Mild  Soerslea ;  are  you  going  to  r«M 
a  laugh  Ht  me?     Is  tliat  the  meaning  of  your  praise  ? 

I  am  going  to  apeak  the  truth,  if  you  will  permit  me, 

I  not  only  permit  you  but  exhort  you  to  speak  the  truth. 

Then  I  will  begin  at  once,  said  Alcibiades,  and  if  J  say  any- 
thing that  is  not  true,  you  may  interrupt  me  if  yuu  will,  and 
say  that  I  speak  falsely,  though  my  intention  is  to  speak  the 
truih.  But  yon  must  not  wonder  if  I  speak  anyhow  as  ihingi 
oome  into  my  mind  ;  for  the  fluent  and  orderly  enumeration  of 
all  your  wonderful  qualities  is  not  a  task  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  easy  to  a  man  in  my  oonditinn. 

-. ,  I  shall  prnise  Socrates  iii  a  figure  whiiih  will  appear  to 
him  to  he  H  mricature,  and  yvt  1  do  not  mean  Iu  laugh  at 
him,  hut  only  to  fpeuk  the  truth.  I  say  then,  that  he  is  exitcily 
like  the  masks  of  Silonus,  which  may  be  teen  sitting  in  ths 
itatniiries'  shopii.  luving  pipes  and  lluies  in  their  mciuths  ;  and 
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they  are  made  to  open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  images  of 
gods  inside  them.     I  say  also  that  he  is  like  Marsjas  the  satyr 
You  will  not  deny,  Socrates,  that  your  &ce  is  like  that  of  a 
satyr.     Aye,  and  there  is  a  resemblance  in  other  points  toob 
For  example,  you  are  a  bully, —  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  if  you  will  not  confess. 
And  are  you  not  a  flute-player  ?     That  you  are,  and  a  far  mora 
wonderful  performer  than  Marsyas.     For  he  indeed  with  in<- 
struments  charmed  the  souls  of  men  by  the  power  of  his  breath, 
as  the  performers  of  his  music  do  still :  for  the  melodies  of 
Olympus  are  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Marsyas,  and  these, 
whether  they  are  played  by  a  great  master  or  by  a  miserable 
flute-girl,  have  a  power  which  no  others  have ;  they  alone  poa- 
sefls  the  soul  and  reveal  the  wants  of  those  who  have  aeed  of 
gods  and  mysteries,  because  they  are  inspired*     Bat  you  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  with  the  voice  only,  and  do  not  require 
the  flute  :  that  is  the  difference  between  you  and  him.     When 
we  hear  any  other  speaker,  even  a  very  good  one,  his  words 
produce  absolutely  no  effect  upon  us  in  comparison,  whereas 
the  very  fragments  of  you  and  your  words,  even  at  second-hand, 
and  however  imperfectly  repealed,  amaze  and  possess  the  souls 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  comes  within  hearing  of 
them.     And  if  I  were  not  afraid  that  you  would    think   me 
drunk,  I  would  have  sworn  as  well  as  spoken  to  the  influence 
which  they  have  always  had  and  still  have  over  me.     For  my 
heart  leaps  within  me  more  than  that  of  any  Corybantian  rev- 
eler, and  my  eyes  rain  tears  when  I  hear  them.     And  I  observe 
that  many  others  are  afflicted  in  the  same  way.     I  have  heard 
Pericles   and    other  great  orators,  but  though  X  thought  thai 
they  spoke  well,  I  never  had  any  similar  feeling ;  my  soul  was 
not  stirred  by  them,  nor  was  I  angry  at  the  thought  of    ^^  |» 
my  own  slavish  state.    But  this  Marsyas  has  often  brought 
me  to  such  a  pass,  that  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  hardly  endure 
the  life  which  I  am  leading  (this,  Socrates,  you  admit)  ;  and  I 
am  conscious  that  if  I  did  not  shut  my  ears  against  him,  and  fly 
from  the  voice  of  the  siren,  he  would  detain  me  until  I  grew 
old  sitting  at  his  feet.     For  he  makes  me  confess  that  I  ought 
not  to  live  as  I  do,  neglecting  the  wants  of  my  own  soul,  and 
busying  myself  with  the  concerns  of  the  Athenians ;  therefore 
I  hold  my  ears  and  tear  myself  away  from  him.     And  he  is  th« 
unly  person  who  ever  made    me   ashamed,  which   ycu   might 
iiink  not  to  be  in  my  natura  and  there  is  no  one  else  who 
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iliMW  the  sKme.  For  I  knov  that  I  cnnnot  answer  him  or  tmf 
thiit  t  ouj:ht  not  lo  ilo  119  lie  liiila,  tint  when  I  h'Ave  his  pn*- 
«noe  ihc  love  of  popuUirit^  gels  ihe  l>ctter  ol'  me.  Atid  there* 
fore  1  11ID  awny  nuit  fly  froni  him,  imd  when  I  see  liira  I  tut. 
iixhaitied  of  what  I  have  oonfesMil  to  liiin.  And  mnny  a  time  I 
wish  that  he  were  daail,  luiil  yut  I  know  that  I  ehoulil  be  much 
more  sorry  ihaii  glad,  if  he  wore  to  die:  fto  thnt  I  am  at  my 

Aud  this  is  whnt  I  and  many  otliers  have  giifTered  from  the 
flute- playing  of  this  Balyr.  Yet  hear  me  once  more  wbilI^  I 
show  you  how  exact  the  imu^re  is,  and  how  inarveiouB  his 
jMwer.  For  t  am  sure  that  dodb  of  you  know  liim ;  bat  I 
know  him  aud  will  describe  him,  as  I  have  begini.  See  yon 
how  fond  he  is  nf  the  fair  P  He  ia  alvrnys  with  them  i.i\A  is 
dways  being  smitten  by  them,  sad  theu  again  he  knows  uotli* 
iiig  and  is  ignoriuit  of  nil  things  —  that  is  thti  u|i|iearaiioa  wliioh 
he  puts  on.  Is  be  not  lilce  a  Silenua  In  this?  Yes,  surely: 
that  is,  his  out«r  mask,  which  to  the  carved  head  of  tho  Silenua  ; 
but  when  he  is  o|)eiied.  what  tenipei'ance  there  is,  ns  I  mny  say 
to  yon,  O  my  companions  in  diink,  residing  wi'iiin.  Know 
you  that  beauty  and  wenlth  and  honor,  at  which  the  many 
wundor,  are  of  no  account  with  him.  and  are  utterly  despised 
by  him :  he  rcgiinis  not  at  all  the  persons  who  ani  gif^d  with 
them;  mankind  are  nutliing  to  him;  all  his  lile  is  spent  in 
mocking  and  llouiing  at  them.  UuC  when  I  opened  him,  and 
looked  within  at  hia  «erious  purpMe,  I  saw  in  him  divine  and 
„._  golden  im^es  of  such  fascinating  beauty  that  I  was  ready 
lo  do  in  a  momoni  wbntev<?r  Socrat«3  commanded  (ihey 
may  liave  escape>l  the  obnervntion  of  otherti,  but  I  saw  them). 
Now  1  thousht  ihal  hu  was  noriously  ennmorea  "f  my  lieauty, 
and  this  appeared  to  bv  a  grand  o[j]M>rtimity  of  hearing  him 
tell  what  he  knew,  fur  I  had  a  wondi<rl\d  opinion  of  the  aitrao- 
tions  of  my  yuuih.  In  the  pnisecntion  of  this  design,  when  f 
next  went  to  him.  I  sent  away  iho  attendant  who  usually  nocoib- 
panied  me  (t  will  confess  the  whole  iruih,  and  beg  you  to  Xi^ 
t^n  ;  and  if  I  speak  falsely,  do  you,  Socrates,  expose  the  faUe- 
h<>od).  Well,  he  and  I  were  alone  IO}:ether,  and  I  thought 
that  when  there  was  noliody  with  ns,  I  should  hear  him  speak 
■Jie  language  nf  love  ns  lovers  di>,  and  1  was  deligliteil.  Not  a 
vord  ;  he  conversed  as  ii^ual,  aud  Kpcnl  tlie  day  with  me  a'Kl 
lien  went  away.  Afterwards  I  challenged  him  to  tlie  palaestra 
and  he  wti-silcd  and  niosud  with  me  several    times    alone;  I 
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bncied  that  I  might  succeed  in  this  way.  Not  a  bit;  there 
was  DO  use  in  that.  Lastly,  as  I  bad  fitiled  hitherto,  I  thought 
that  I  must  use  stronger  measures  and  attack  him  boldly,  as  I 
had  begun,  and  not  give  him  up  until  I  saw  how  the  matter 
stood.  So  I  invited  him  to  supper,  just  as  if  be  were  a  Mr 
youth,  and  I  a  designing  lover.  He  was  not  easily  persuaded 
to  come ;  he  did,  however,  after  a  while  accept  the  invitatiooy 
and  when  he  came  the  first  time,  he  wanted  to  go  away  at  once 
as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  and  I  bad  not  the  face  to  detain 
him.  The  second  time,  still  in  pursuance  of  my  design,  after 
we  bad  supped,  I  went  on  conversing  &r  into  the  night,  and 
when  be  wanted  to  go  away,  I  pretended  that  the  hour  was  late 
and  that  be  had  better  remain.  So  he  lay  down  on  the  next 
couch  to  me,  the  same  on  which  he  had  supped,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  in  the  apartment.  All  this  may  be  told  without 
ihame  to  any  one.  But  what  follows  I  could  hardly  tell  yoa 
f  I  were  sober.  Yet  as  the  proverb  says,  ^*In  vino  Veritas," 
vhether  there  is  in  boys  or  not ;  and  therefore  I  must  speak. 
Nor,  again,  should  I  be  justified  in  concealing  the  lofty  actions 
of  Socrates  as  I  come  to  praise  him.  Moreover  I  have  felt  the 
pang ;  and  he  who  has  sufiered,  as  they  say,  is  willing  to  tell 
his  fellow-sufferers  only,  as  they  alone  will  be  likely  to  010 
nnderstand  him,  and  will  not  be  extreme  in  judging  of 
the  sayings  or  doings  which  have  been  wrung  from  his  agony. 
For  I  have  been  bitten  by  the  viper  too ;  I  have  known  in  my 
soul,  or  in  my  heart,  or  in  some  other  part,  that  worst  of  pangs, 
more  violent  in  ingenuous  youth  than  any  serpent's  tooth,  the 
pang  of  philosophy,  which  will  make  a  man  say  or  do  anything. 
And  you  whom  I  see  around  me,  your  Phaedrus,  your  Agathon, 
your  £ryximachus,  your  Pausanias,  your  Aristodemus,  your 
Aristophanes,  all  of  you,  and  I  need  not  say  Socrates  himself, 
have  all  had  experience  of  the  same  madness  and  passion  of 
philosophy.  Therefore  listen  and  excuse  ray  doings  then  and 
my  sayings  now.  But  let  the  attendants  and  other  profane  and 
un  mannered  persons  close  the  doors  of  their  ears. 

When  the  lamp  was  put  out  and  the  servants  had  gone  away, 
I  thought  that  I  must  be  plain  with  him  and  have  no  more  am- 
biguity. So  I  gave  him  a  shake,  and  I  said :  ^*  Socrates*  are 
you  asleep  ? "  ^'  No,'*  he  said.  ^*  Do  you  know  what  I  am  medi- 
tating ?  "  ^  What  is  that  ?  "  be  said.  *•  I  think,"  I  replied,  **  that 
of  all  the  lovers  whom  I  have  ever  bad  you  are  the  only  one 
who  is  worthy  of  me,  and  you  appear  to  be  too  mode  it  to  speaL 
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Now  I  feel  tliut  I  BboulJ  be  u  fuol  to  reriise  you  tbts  or  aoj 
otiier  favor,  and  therefore  I  come  to  Uy  at  your  feet  oil  that  I 
have  and  all  that  my  frieriils  have,  in  the  hope  lh«t  you  trlU 
aattii  me  io  the  way  of  virtue,  which  I  desire  above  all  thing*, 
and  ID  which  I  believe  that  you  cuu  help  me  better  than  nny  one 
eUe.  And  I  am  certAinly  of  opinion  tbnt  1  BhouM  have  mope 
reason  to  bo  aslinmed  of  what  wiae  men  would  say  if  I  were  to 
rel'uae  a  favor  to  such  as  you,  thnti  of  what  fool4  would  say  if  I 
granted  tf "  Wlien  he  heard  this,  he  said  in  hii  ironical  man- 
uuT .  "  Friend  Alclbiodes,  you  have  indeed  an  elevated  kirn  if 
what  you  say  is  true,  and  if  there  really  is  in  me  any  power  by 
which  you  may  become  better  ;  truly  you  must  Hue  in  me  soma 
rare  beauty  of  a  kind  infinitely  higher  than  that  whioh  1  lee  ia 
you.  And  if,  seeiug  this,  you  mean  to  share  with  me  and  to 
eichauge  beauty  for  beauty,  you  will  have  greaily  the  advantage 
of  me  ;  you  will  gain  real  beauty  in  return  for  appearance  —  gold 
„,„  in  eichange  for  brass.  But  look  again,  sweet  friend,  and 
see  whether  you  are  not  deceived  in  me.  The  mind  begiaa 
to  grow  critical  when  the  bodily  eye  fitils,  and  you  have  not 
come  to  that  yet.''  Hearing  this,  I  said :  "  I  have  told  you  my 
purpose,  which  ia  quite  serious,  and  do  you  consider  what  you 
think  bent  for  you  and  me."  "  That  in  good,"  he  said  :  "  at  somw 
other  lime  then  we  will  consider  and  act  as  seems  best  about  ihii 
aud  about  other  mntters."  When  I  heard  this  answer,  I  fancied 
that  he  was  smitten,  and  thut  my  arrows  had  wounded  liiin,  and 
so  vriihoui  waiting  to  hear  more  1  got  up,  and  throwing  my  coat 
about  him  crept  under  his  threadbare  cloak,  ao  llie  time  of  year 
was  winter,  and  there  I  lay  during  the  whole  ninht  having  tbw 
wouderibl  monster  in  my  arms.  You  won't  deny  this,  Socrittai. 
Aud  yet,  not  with  standing  all  this,  he  was  so  superior  to  my 
BolidtatiooB,  BO  contemptuous  and  derisive  and  disdainful  of  my 
beauty  —  which  really,  as  I  believe,  had  some  attractions  —  hear, 
0  judges;  for  judges  you  shall  be  of  the  haughty  virtue  of  Socratea 
—  that  in  the  morning  when  I  awoke  (let  all  the  gods  aud  ginl- 
dessi'B  be  my  witnesses)  1  arose  as  from  the  coach  of  a  father  or 
ta  elder  brother. 

What  do  you  suppose  must  have  been  my  feelings  after  (his 
rejection  at  the  thou|;ht  of  my  own  dishonor  ?  And  yut  I  eonid 
not  help  wondenng  ac  his  natural  temperance  and  self-restraint 
and  counige.  1  never  could  have  thought  that  I  should  hava 
met  with  a  man  like  him  in  wisdom  aud  endumnee.  Neitbar 
OTuld  I  be  angry  vriih  him  or  reuouuce  bis  company,  any  mor« 
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dum  I  ooold  hope  to  wIq  him.  For  I  well  knew  that  if  Ajaz 
eould  not  be  wounded  by  steel,  much  less  he  by  money  ;  and  1 
had  fiiiled  in  my  only  chance  of  captivating  him.  So  I  wandered 
about  and  was  at  my  wit's  end  ;  no  one  was  ever  more  hopelessly 
enslaved  by  another.  All  this,  as  I  should  explain,  happened 
before  he  and  I  went  on  the  expedition  to  Potidaea ;  there  we 
messed  together,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  hit 
extraordinary  power  of  sustaining  fiidgue  and  going  without  fi)od 
when  our  supplies  were  intercepted  at  any  place,  as  will  ooa 
happen  with  an  army.  In  the  &culty  of  endurance  he  was 
superior  not  only  to  me  but  to  everybody ;  there  was  no  one  to 
be  compared  to  him.  Yet  at  a  festival  he  was  the  only  person 
who  had  any  real  powers  of  enjoyment,  and  though  not  willing 
to  drink,  he  could  if  compelled  beat  us  all  at  that,  and  the  moat 
wonderful  thing  of  all  was  that  no  human  being  had  ever  seen 
Socrates  drunk ;  and  that,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  soon  b» 
tested.  His  endurance  of  cold  was  also  surprising.  There  waa 
a  severe  frost,  for  the  winter  in  that  region  was  really  tremen- 
dous, and  everybody  else  either  remained  indoors,  or  if  they  weni 
out  had  on  no  end  of  clothing,  and  were  well  shod,  and  had  their 
feet  swathed  in  felts  and  fleeoes :  in  the  midst  of  this,  Socrates, 
with  his  bare  feet  on  the  ice,  and  in  his  ordinary  dress,  marched 
better  than  any  of  the  other  soldiers  who  had  their  shoes  on, 
and  they  looked  daggers  at  him  because  he  seemed  to  despise 
them. 

I  have  told  you  one  tale,  and  now  I  must  tell  you  another, 
which  is  worth  hearing,  of  the  doings  and  sufllerings  of  this 
enduring  man  while  he  was  on  the  expedition.  One  morning 
he  was  thinking  about  something  which  he  could  not  resolve ; 
and  he  would  not  give  up,  but  continued  thinking  from  early 
dawn  until  noon  ->-  there  he  stood  fixed  in  thought ;  and  at  noon 
attention  was  drawn  to  him,  and  the  rumor  ran  through  the 
wondering  crowd  that  Socrates  had  been  standing  and  thinking 
about  something  ever  since  the  break  of  day.  At  last,  in  the 
evening  after  supper,  some  lonians  out  of  curiosity  (I  should 
explain  that  this  was  not  in  winter  but  in  summer),  brought  out 
their  mats  and  slept  in  the  open  air  that  they  might  watch  him 
and  see  whether  he  would  stand  all  night  There  he  stood  all 
night  as  well  as  all  day  and  the  following  morning ;  and  with 
the  return  of  light  he  offered  up  a  prayer  to  the  sun,  and  went 
his  way.  I  will  also  tell,  if  you  please  —>  and  indeed  I  am  bound 
to  tell  *— of  his  courage  in  battle ;  for  who  hot  he  saved  my  life  ) 
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Hov  tluB  WHS  Ibe  engagement  in  which  I  received  the  prtM  of 
valor :  Tor  I  wub  woimdod  and  he  truiild  not  lauva  me.  but  Im 
rescued  lue  tiud  my  arms  ;  and  lie  ou;;ht  to  Imve  received  the  priia 
of  valor  which  the  geiiernia  wanted  w  confer  on  ma  pnrlly  oa 
account  of  my  rank.  au<t  I  told  thein  ao  (tliia  Socrates  will  not 
impeach  or  deiij),  hut  he  wan  more  eager  thnu  llie  genernla  tliat 
I  and  not  he  sliould  have  the  prise.  There  w&«  aiiother  occs- 
■ion  on  which  he  waa  very  noiiceable ;  this  was  in  the  flight  of 
qat    ihe  army  after  tho  battle  of  Delinm,  and  I  had  ii  better  o[^ 

portuuity  of  seeing  hira  tliaji  nt  Potidnea  as  I  was  tnyaelf 
on  horseback,  and  tlieretbre  comparatively  out  ?f  danger.  Us 
and  Laohts  were  ruH'eating  as  the  troops  were  in  (light,  luid  I 
met  them  and  told  them  not  to  bo  discouraged,  and  promised  to 
remain  with  them ;  and  there  you  might  see  him,  Aristophaiiet, 
aa  you  describe,  just  as  lie  is  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  sudiking 
like  a  pelican,  and  rolling  hi«  eyes,  calmly  contemplating  enemies 
aa  well  He  frieuds,  and  making  very  intelligible  to  anybody,  even 
from  a  distance,  that  whoever  attitcks  him  will  be  likely  to  meet 
wiih  a  Btont  ruaistanoe  ;  and  in  ihi't  way  he  and  liis  corapanion 
escspod  —  lor  these  are  the  sort  of  persons  who  are  never  touched 
in  war  ;  they  ualy  pursue  those  who  are  running  away  headlong. 
I  pariioularly  observed  bow  superior  he  was  to  Lachei  in  pres- 
use  of  mind.  Many  are  the  wonders  of  Socrates  which  I  might 
narrate  in  his  praise :  most  of  his  ways  miglit  perhaps  be  paral- 
leled in  others,  but  the  most  tistonishing  thing  of  all  ia  his  abso* 
Inta  uulikenesB  to  any  human  being  that  is  or  ever  has  been. 
Tou  may  imagine  Brasidas  and  others  to  have  been  like  Acbitleai 
or  you  may  iningine  Neator  and  AnlcTior  to  have  been  like  Peri- 
(des  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  famous  men  ;  but  of  this 
■trange  boing  you  will  never  lie  able  to  find  any  likenesa  how- 
ever remote,  either  among  men  who  now  are  or  who  ever  hava 
been,  except  that  which  I  have  already  suegcsted  of  SUeoos  and 
the  satyrs ;  an<i  this  is  an  allegnry  not  only  of  himself,  but  also 
of  liis  words.  For.  although  I  forgot  to  mention  this  before,  bia 
„„„  words  are  ridiculous  when  you  lirat  bear  them  :  ha  clothes 

himself  in  language  that  is  as  the  skin  of  the  wanton  satyr 
—  for  his  talk  ia  nf  pack-nsscs  and  amiihs  and  cobblers  and  car- 
riers, and  he  is  always  repealing  the  same  things  in  the  same 
word^,  so  that  an  ignorant  man  who  did  not  know  him  might 
feel  disposed  to  laugh  at  him ;  but  he  who  pierues  the  mask  and 
sees  what  is  within  will  And  that  \liey  are  the  only  wonts  which 
have  a  meaning  iu  them,  and  alac  the  most  diviue,  aboaadiog  in 
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&ir  examples  of  virtue,  and  of  the  largest  disoaurse,  or  rath«r 
extending  to  the  whole  duty  of  a  good  and  honorable  man. 

Thb,  friends,  is  my  praise  of  Socrates.  I  have  added  my 
blame  of  him  for  hb  ill-treatment  of  me  ;  and  he  has  ill-treated 
not  only  me,  but  Cbarmides  the  son  of  Glauoon,  and  Euthy- 
demus  the  son  of  Diocles,  and  many  others  in  the  same  way  — 
beginning  as  their  lover  he  has  ended  by  making  them  pay 
their  addresses  to  him.  Wherefore  I  say  to  you,  Agathon,  ^  Be 
not  deceived  by  him ;  learn  from  me  and  take  warning,  and 
don*t  be  a  fool  and  learn  by  experience,''  as  the  proverb  says. 

When  Aldbiades  had  done  speaking,  there  was  a  laugh  at 
his  plainness  of  speech,  as  he  seemed  to  be  still  in  love  with 
Socrates.  You  are  sober,  Alcilnadee.,  said  Socrates,  or  yoa 
w  >uld  never  have  gone  about  to  hide  the  purpose  of  your  sa^r^s 
praises,  for  all  this  long  story  is  only  an  ingenious  drcamloeo- 
tion,  the  point  of  which  comes  in  by  the  way  at  the  end ;  yon 
want  to  get  up  a  quarrel  between  me  and  Agathon,  and  your 
notion  is  that  I  ought  to  love  you  and  nobody  else,  and  that 
you  and  you  only  oogbt  to  love  Agathon.  But  the  plot  of  this 
Satyric  or  Silenic  drama  has  been  detected,  and  you  must  not 
allow  him,  Agathon,  to  set  us  at  variance. 

I  believe  you  are  right,  said  Agathon,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  his  intention  in  placing  himself  between  you  and  me 
was  only  to  divide  us ;  but  he  shall  gain  nothing  by  that  move^ 
as  I  will  go  and  lie  in  the  couch  next  to  you. 

Yes,  yes,  replied  Socrates,  by  all  means  come  here  and  lie  on 
the  couch  below  me. 

AUis  I  said  Alcibiades,  how  am  I  fooled  by  this  man  ;  be  it 
determined  to  get  the  better  of  me  at  every  turn.  I  do  beseech 
you,  allow  Agathon  to  lie  between  us. 

Impossible,  said  Socrates,  as  you  praised  me,  and  I  ought  to 
praise  my  neighbor  on  the  right,  he  will  be  out  of  order  in 
praising  me  again  when  he  ought  rather  to  be  praised  by  me, 
and  I  must  entreat  you  to  consent  to  this,  and  not  be  jealous, 
for  I  have  a  great  desire  to  praise  the  youth.  ooq 

Ha,  ha  I  cried  Agathon ;  I  will  rise  instantly,  that  I 
may  be  praised  by  Socrates. 

The  usual  way,  said  Alcibiades,  where  Socrates  is,  no  one 
else  has  any  chance  with  the  £Eur,  and  now  how  readily  has  he 
invented  a  specious  reason  for  attracting  Agathon  to  himsel£ 

Agathon  arose  in  order  that  he  might  take  his  place  on  the 
couch  by  Socrates,  when  suddenly  a  band  of  revelers  entered, 
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and  ipoNed  the  order  of  the  bMiquet  Some  one  who  tiRS  going 
out  having  left  the  door  open,  they  had  fMind  their  waj  in,  and 
made  themselTes  at  home ;  great  eonfiisioD  ensned,  and  evetj 
one  was  oompelled  to  drink  large  qoantities  of  wine.  AHstode- 
ttnt  Mid  that  ErjzimachoB,  Phaedma,  and  others  went  away  "^^ 
t|9  himself  fell  asleep,  and  as  the  nights  were  long  took  a  good 
rest:  he  was  awakened  towards  dajhreak  by  a  crowing  of 
cocks,  and  when  he  awokei  the  others  were  either  asleep,  or 
had  gone  awayi  there  remained  awake  only  Socrates,  Aris* 
tophanesy  and  Agathon,  who  were  drinking  out  of  a  large  goblet 
whidi  they  passed  round,  and  Socrates  was  discoursing  to  them 
Aristodemns  did  not  hear  the  beginning  <^  the  disoonrae,  and  he 
was  only  half  awake,  bat  the  ohkf  thing  which  he  remembered, 
was  Somtes  insisting  to  the  other  two  that  the  genios  of  oom>- 
edy  was  the  same  as  that  of  tragedy,  and  that  the  writer  of 
tn^;edy  ought  to  be  a  writer  of  comedy  also.  To  this  they 
were  compelled  to  assent,  being  sleepy,  and  not  quite  under- 
standing his  meaning.  And  first  of  all  Aristophanes  dropped, 
and  then,  when  the  day  was  already  dawning,  Agathon.  Soo- 
rates,  when  he  had  put  them  to  sleep,  rose  to  depart,  Aristod^ 
mus,  as  his  manner  was,  following  him.  At  the  Lyoenm  ha 
look  a  bath  and  passed  the  day  as  usual ;  and  when  ereoing 
fame  he  retired  to  rest  at  his  own  home. 
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Tn  fhaedrui  is  cloeelj  connected  with  the  Sjmporinm,  and  maj 
be  regarded  either  as  introdacing  or  following  it.  The  two  Diar 
logues  together  contain  the  whole  philosophy  of  Plato  on  the  nature 
of  love,  which  in  the  Republic  and  in  the  later  writings  of  Plato  !• 
only  introduced  playfully  or  as  a  figure  of  speech.  But  in  the  Phae- 
drus  and  Symposium  love  and  philosophy  join  hands,  and  one  is  an 
aspect  of  the  other.  The  spiritual  and  emotional  part  is  eleyated 
into  the  ideal,  to  which  in  the  Symposium  mankind  are  described 
as  looking  forward,  and  which  in  the  Fhaedrus,  as  well  as  in  the 
Fhaedo,  they  are  seeking  to  recover  firom  a  farmer  state  of  existenoet 
Whether  the  subject  of  the  Dialogue  is  love  or  rhetoric,  or  the  union 
of  the  two,  or  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  love  and  to  art  in  gen- 
eral, will  be  hereafter  considered. 

Phaedrus  has  been  passing  the  day  with  Lysias,  the  celebrated 
rhetorician,  and  is  going  to  refresh  himself  by  taking  a  walk  outside 
the  wall,  when  he  is  met  by  Socrates,  who  professes  that  he  will  not 
leave  him  untU  he  has  delivered  up  the  speech  with  which  Lysias 
has  regaled  him,  and  which  he  is  carrying  about  in  his  mind,  or  more 
probably  in  a  book  hidden  under  his  cloak,  and  is  intending  to  study 
as  he  walks.  The  imputation  is  not  denied,  and  the  two  agree  to 
direct  their  steps  out  of  the  public  way  along  the  stream  of  the 
Hissus  towards  a  plane-tree  which  is  seen  in  the  distance.  TherOi 
lying  down  amidst  pleasant  sounds  and  scents,  they  will  read  the 
speech  of  Lysias.  The  country  is  a  novelty  to  Socrates,  who  never 
goes  out  of  the  town ;  and  hence  he  is  full  of  admiration  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  of  which  he  seems  for  the  first  time  to  be  con- 
scious. 

In  the  course  of  their  walk  Phaedrus  asks  the  opinion  of  Socrates 
refipecting  the  local  tradition  of  Boreas  and  Orelthyia.  Socrates, 
afler  a  satirical  allusion  to  the  *'  rationalizers  **  of  his  day,  replies 
that  he  has  no  time  for  these  ^  nice  "  interpretations  of  mythology ; 
**  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man/'  who  is  a  far  more  complex 
and  wonderful  being  than  the  serpent  Typhon.  When  they  have 
reached  the  plane-tree,  Phaedrus  pulls  out  U;e  speech  and  reads. 
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The  speech  consists  of  a  foolish  paradox,  which  is  to  the  eflbel 
that  the  non-lover  ought  to  be  accepted  rather  than  the  lover  —  be- 
cause he  is  more  rational,  more  agreeable,  more  enduring,  less  sus- 
picious, less  hurtful,  le/)s  boastful,  less  engrossing,  and  because  there 
are  more  of  them,  and  for  a  great  many  other  reasons  which  are 
equally  unmeaning.  Phaedrus  is  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
periods,  and  wants  to  make  Socrates  say  that  nothing  was  or  ever 
could  be  better  written.  Socrates  does  not  think  much  of  the  mat 
ter,  but  then  he  has  only  attended  to  the  form,  and  in  the  form  ho 
thinks  that  he  has  detected  repetitions  and  other  marks  of  hasta 
He  cannot  agree  with  Phaedrus  in  the  extreme  value  which  he  setf 
upon  this  performance,  because  he  is  afraid  of  doing  injustice  ta 
Anacreou,  and  Sappho,  and  other  great  writers,  and  is  almost  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  himself,  or  rather  some  power  residing  withia 
him,  could  make  a  speech  better  than  that  of  Lysias  on  the  same 
theme,  and  also  different  from  his,  if  he  may  bo  allowed  to  have  a 
few  commonplaces  which  all  speakers  must  equally  employ. 

Phaedrus  is  delighted  at  Uie  prospect  of  having  another  speech, 
and  promises  that  he  will  set  up  a  golden  statue  of  Socrates  at  Del- 
phi, if  he  keeps  his  word.  Some  raillery  ensues,  and  at  length  Soc- 
rates, conquered  by  the  threat  that  he  shall  never  hear  a  speech  of 
Lysias  again  unless  he  fulfills  his  promise,  veils  his  face  and  begins. 

The  first  part  of  his  speech  is  a  somewhat  prosaic  discussion  of 
the  opposition  between  desire  and  opinion  guided  by  reason.  But 
he  has  not  proceeded  far  when  he  fancies  that  he  detects  in  himself 
an  unusual  flow  of  clo<[uence  —  this  he  can  only  attribute  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  place,  which  appears  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Nymphs. 
Starting  from  the  philosophical  basis  which  has  been  already  laid 
down,  he  proceeds  to  show  how  many  advantages  the  non-lover  has 
over  the  lover.  The  one  leads  to  softness  and  poverty  and  exclu- 
siveness,  and  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  unpleasantness ;  **  crabbed  age  and 
youth  "  have  to  "  live  together,"  and  the  sight  and  the  ways  of  the 
old  are  mighty  disagreeable  to  the  young.  Or  if  they  part  com- 
pany, then  the  spectacle  may  be  seen  of  the  lover  running  away 
from  the  beloved,  who  pursues  him  with  vain  reproaches,  and  de- 
mands his  rewanl  which  the  other  refuses  to  pay.  The  lover  turns 
virtuous  when  the  hour  of  payment  arrives,  and  tlie  beloved  leamii 
too  Into,  after  all  his  pains  and  disagreeables,  that  as  wolves  love 
lambs  so  lovers  love  their  loves.  (Cp.  Char.  155  D.)  Here  is  the 
end  ;  the  "  other  "  or  "  non-lover  "  part  of  the  speech  had  better  be 
understood,  for  if  in  the  censure  of  the  lover  Socrates  has  broken 
cut  in  verse,  what  will  he  do  in  his  praise  of  the  non-lover  ?  He 
has  said  his  say  and  is  preparing  to  go  away. 

Phaedrus  begs  him  to  remain,  at  any  rate  until  the  heat  of  noov 
has  passed  ;  he  thinks  tliut  they  may  as  well  have  a  little  more  con- 
fersatiun  before  they  go.     Socrates,  who  has  risen  to  go,  recogoizet 
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Uio  oracular  sign  which  forbids  him  to  depart  until  he  has  done  pen- 
ance. His  conscience  has  been  awakened,  and  like  Steaichorus  OTor 
Helen  he  will  sing  a  palinode  for  having  blasphemed  the  majest^r  of 
love.     His  palinode  takes  the  form  of  a  m;zh. 

Socrates  begins  his  tale  with  a  glorification  of  madness,  which  he 
divides  into  four  kinds :  first,  there  is  the  art  of  divination  or  proph- 
ecy —  this,  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  of  the  Cratjlus,  he  connects 
with  madness  bj  an  etymological  explanation  (jxavrucqy  fMAvitc^-^ 
compare  oiovourrucr),  ouDVurruajy  '''tis  all  one  reckoning,  save  the 
phrase  is  a  little  variations  *') ;  secondly,  there  is  the  art  of  purifi* 
cation  by  mysteries ;  thirdly,  poetry  or  the  inspiration  of  the  Muses 
(cp.  Ion,  533  foil.),  without  which  no  man  can  enter  their  temple. 
AU  this  shows  that  madness  is  one  of  Heaven's  blessings,  and  may 
sometimes  be  a  great  deal  better  than  sense.  There  is  ^so  a  fourth 
kind  of  madness  which  cannot  be  explained  without  inquiring  into 
the  nature  of  the  soul. 

The  soul  is  immortal,  for  she  is  the  source  of  all  motion  both  in 
herself  and  in  others.  Of  her  true  and  divine  form  it  would  be 
long  to  tell,  but  she  may  be  described  in  a  figure  as  a  composite 
being  made  up  of  a  charioteer  and  a  pair  of  winged  steeds.  The 
steeds  of  the  gods  are  immortal,  but  ours  are  one  mortal  and  the 
other  immortaL  The  immortal  soul  soars  upwards  into  the  heavens, 
but  the  mortal  drops  her  plumes  and  is  draggled  upon  the  earth. 

Now  the  nature  of  the  wings  is  to  rise  and  carry  the  downward 
element  into  the  upper  world  —  there  to  behold  beauty,  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  the  other  thiiu^s  of  Grod  by  which  the  soul  is  noui^ 
ished.  On  a  certain  day  Zeus  the  lord  of  heaven  goes  forth  in  a 
winged  chariot ;  and  an  array  of  gods  and  demi-gods  and  of  human 
souls  in  their  train,  follows  him.  There  are  glorious  and  blessed  sights 
in  the  interior  of  heaven,  and  he  who  will  may  freely  behold  them* 
The  great  vision  of  all  is  seen  at  the  feast  of  the  gods,  when  they 
ascend  the  heights  of  heaven  —  all  but  Hestia,  who  is  left  at  home 
to  keep  house.  The  horses  of  the  gods  glide  readily  upwards  and 
stand  upon  the  outside,  and  are  carried  round  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
spheres,  and  gaze  upon  the  world  beyond.  But  of  this  world  beyond 
the  heavens,  who  can  tell  ?  There  is  an  essence  formless,  colorless, 
intangible,  perceived  by  the  mind  only,  circling  above  in  the  place 
of  true  knowledge.  The  divine  mind  in  her  revolution  enjoys  this 
fair  prospect,  and  beholds  justice,  temperance,  and  knowledge  in 
their  everlastinor  essence.  When  fulfilled  with  the  siorht  of  them  she 
returns  home,  and  the  charioteer  j  uts  up  the  horses  in  their  stable, 
and  gives  them  ambrosia  to  eat  und  nectar  to  drink.  This  is  the 
life  of  the  gods  ;  and  the  human  suul  tries  to  reach  the  same  heights, 
but  hardly  succeeds ;  and  sometimes  the  head  of  the  charioteer  risei 
above,  apd  sometimes  sinks  below  the  fair  vision,  and  is  at  last 
oblig«Hl,  after  much  contention  to  turn  away  and  leave  the  plain  ai 
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knth.  Yet  if  slie  has  followed  in  the  train  of  any  god  and 
beheld  truth  she  is  preserved  harmless,  and  is  carried  round  in  tka 
next  revoludon  of  the  spheres ;  and  if  always  following,  and  alwayi 
seeing  the  truth,  then  fbrcyer  harmless.  But  if  she  drops  her  wings 
and  falls  to  the  earth,  then  she  takes  the  form  of  man,  an  1  the  soul 
which  has  seen  most  of  the  truth  passes  into  a  philosopher  or  lover } 
that  which  has  seen  truth  in  the  second  degree,  into  a  king  or  war- 
rior ;  the  third,  into  a  householder  or  monej-maker ;  the  fourth,  into 
a  grmnast ;  the  fiflh,  into  a  prophet  or  mjstic ;  the  sixth,  into  a 
poet  or  imitator ;  the  seventh,  into  a  husbandman  or  craftsman ;  the 
eighth,  into  a  Sophist  or  demagogue ;  the  nintli,  into  a  tyrant.  In 
all  these  conditions  he  who  lives  righteoui»ly  improves,  and  he  who 
lives  unrighteously  deteriorates  his  lot.  Ten  thousand  years  elapse 
before  the  souls  of  men  in  general  can  regain  their  first  estate,  and 
have  thoir  wings  restored  to  them.  And  the  soul  of  a  man  may 
descend  into  a  beast,  and  return  again  into  the  form  of  man.  Bat 
the  form  of  man  can  only  be  acquired  at  all  by  those  who  have  once 
behold  truth,  for  the  soul  of  man  alone  apprehends  the  universal ; 
and  this  is  the  recollection  of  that  knowledge  which  she  attained 
when  in  the  company  of  the  gods.  At  the  end  of  every  thousand 
years  the  soul  has  another  choice,  and  may  go  upwards  or  down- 
wards. Only  the  soul  of  a  philosopher  or  lover  who  has  three  times 
in  succession  chosen  the  better  life  may  receive  wings  and  go  her 
way  in  three  thousand  years. 

For  the  soul  in  her  own  nature  having  the  vision  of  true  being 
remembers  in  her  condition  here  those  glorious  sights  of  justice  and 
temperance  and  wisdom  and  truth  which  she  once  gazed  upon  when 
in  company  with  the  heavenly  choir.    Then  she  celebrate<l  holy  mys- 
teries  and  beheld  blessed  apparitions  shinin<v  in  pure  light,  herself 
pure  and  not  as  yet  entombed  in  the  oyster-shell  of  the  bociy.    And 
still  she  is  eager  to  depart,  and  like  a  bird  is  fluttering  and  looking 
upwards,  and  is  therefore  esteemed  mad.    Such  a  light  of  other  days 
is  spread  over  her  when  she  remembers  that  beauty  which  alone  of 
the  ideas  has  any  visible  representation  on  earth.     For  wisdom  has 
no  outward  form,  and  is  **  too  dazzling  bright  for  mortal  eye.^   Now 
the  corrupted  nature,  when  blindly  excited  by  the  vision  of  beauty, 
only  rubhes  on  to  enjoy,  and  wallows  like  a  quadruped   in  sensual 
pleasures.     But  the  true  mystic,  who  has  seen  the  many  sii^hts  of 
bliss,  when  he  beholds  a  godlike  form  or  face  is  ravished  with  delight, 
and  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  being  thoui^ht  mad  he  would  fall  down 
and  worship.     Then  the  stiflTenod  wing  l>egins   to  relax  and  gn^w 
again.     At  the  sicrht  of  earthly  beauty  the  memory  of  the  heavenly 
is  rt^called ;  desire  which   has  been  imprisoned,  pours  over  the  soul 
af  the  lover;  the  germ  of  the  winj;  unfolds,  an<l  stings  and   pangs 
at  birth,  like  the  cutting  of  ti*.eth,  are  everywhere  felt.     (Cjx  S^Tnp. 
306  foil.)      Father  and  mother,  and  goods  and  laws,  and  propria 
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eties  are  nothing  to  him ;  his  beloved  is  his  physician^  viho  can  alone 
care  his  pain.  An  apocryphal  sacred  writer  says  that  mortals  call  him 
Love,  but  the  immortals  call  him  Dove,  or  the  winged  one,  in  order 
to  represent  the  force  of  his  wings  —  at  any  rate  this  is  his  nature 
Now  the  characters  of  lovers  depend  u[>on  the  god  whom  they  fi)l- 
lowed  in  the  other  world,  and  Uiey  choose  their  loves  in  this  world 
accordingly.  The  followers  of  Ares  are  fierce  and  violent;  those 
of  Zeus  seek  out  some  philosophical  and  imperial  nature ;  the  attend* 
ants  of  Hei*e  find  a  royal  love ;  and  in  like  manner  the  foUowei^ 
of  every  god  seek  a  love  who  is  in  his  likeness,  and  ta3y  commoni* 
cate  to  him  the  nature  which  they  have  received  froan  their  god. 
The  manner  in  which  they  take  their  love  is  as  follows :  -« 

I  told  you  about  the  charioteer  and  two  steeds,  the  one  a  noble 
animal  who  is  guided  by  word  and  admonition  only,  the  other  a& 
ill-looking  villain  who  will  hardly  yield  to  blow  or  spur.  Together 
all  three,  who  are  a  figure  of  the  soul,  approach  the  vision  of  love. 
And  now  a  conflict  be<nn8.  The  ill-conditioned  steed  rushes  on  to 
enjoy,  but  the  charioteer,  who  beholds  the  Woved  with  awe,  fidls 
back  in  adoration,  and  fi>rces  both  the  steeds  on  their  haunches ; 
again  the  evil  steed  rushes  forwards  and  pulls  shamelessly.  Thefi 
a  still  more  fearful  conflict  ensues ;  the  charioteer  dropping  at  the 
very  start  jerks  violently  the  bit  from  the  clinched  teeth  of  the 
brute,  and  pulling  harder  than  ever  at  the  reins,  covers  his  tongue 
and  jaws  with  blaod,  and  forces  him  to  rest  his  hocks  and  hauncHes 
with  pain  upon  the  ground.  When  this  has  happened  several  timda, 
the  villain  is  tamed  and  humbled,  and  from  that  time  forward  the 
soul  of  the  lover  follows  the  beloved  in  modesty  and  holy  fear.  And 
now  their  bliss  is  consummated  ;  the  same  image  of  love  dwells  in 
the  breast  of  either ;  and  if  they  have  self-control,  they  pass  their 
lives  in  the  greatest  happiness  which  is  attainable  by  man  —  they 
live  masters  of  themselves  and  conquer  in  one  of  the  three  heavenly 
victories.  But  if  they  choose  the  lower  life  of  ambition  they  may 
still  have  a  happy  destiny,  though  inferior,  because  they  have  not 
the  approval  of  the  whole  soul.  At  last  they  leave  the  body  and 
proceed  on  their  pilgrim's  progress,  and  those  who  have  once  began 
can  never  go  back.  When  the  time  comes  they  receive  their  winge 
and  fly  away,  and  the  lovers  have  the  same  wings. 

Socrates  concludes :  — 

These  are  the  blessings  of  love,  and  thus  I  have  made  my  re- 
cantation in  finer  language  than  before,  but  this  was  only  in  c^et 
to  please  Phaedrus.  If  I  said  what  was  wrong  at  first,  please  tD  aV 
tribute  my  error  to  Lysias,  who  ought  to  study  philosophy  instead 
of  rhetoric,  and  then  he  will  not  mislead  his  disciple  Phaedrus. 

Phaedrus  is  afraid  that  he  will  lose  conceit  of  Lysias,  and  that 
Lysias  will  be  out  of  corceit  with  himself,  and  leave  off*  making 
speeches,  as  the  politician!  have  been  dciding  him.     Socrates  is  of 
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opinion  tliitt  there  »  tranll  ilanipir  of  tliia,  nnil  that  the  politicisM 
arc  thciiini^lveB  the  gn-nt  rbutoricinni  of  the  n^,  who  ik>airc  to  attaU 
imuioitTility  by  the  aulliornhip  of  laws,  anil  Ihi-n-fiire  there  can  b* 
no  ilUgntPo,  nothing  with  which  anybml)-  poul'l  reproach  Ljrnaa  in 
bluing  a  writer,  but  tlierc  may  be  dit^ace  in  bi'in^  a  bad  oou. 

And  what  b  guwl  or  bad  writing  or  spealciog?  There  it  tima 
to  cousiiler  that  <]UUhUoii.  For  by  the  diMtuidion  of  sach  qucttJoni 
man  lives,  and  not  by  the  indnlgooce  of  bodily  pleiuurua.  Anil 
the  grassboppers  who  are  chirniping  around  may  carry  our  word* 
to  the  Miues,  who  are  their  patronenses ;  tor  the  (rrafifihoppert  were 
bnmnu  bcin^  theniitolvKg  in  a  world  before  the  Musen,  and  when 
the  Mnnes  eaine  they  died  of  hunger  for  the  love  of  song.  And  they 
carry  ta   ihcm   in  heaven  the  report  of  those  who  honor  them  oo 

Tho  firfit  rule  of  good  Hpcnking  is  to  know  and  ipcnk  tmth ; 
true  art  i»  trutli,  gnyii  n  Spartan  proverb,  wherpiis  rh<!toric  is  a  mods 
of  encbantintc  the  Mul,  which  makea  things  appear  good  and  «vil, 
like  and  unlike,  acrtording  to  the  fancy  of  the  ipcaker.  StUI, 
mankind  aru  deceived,  nut  all  at  once,  but  by  degrvci,  and  tbtsre- 
fbre  he  wLo  would  cither  impoM  on  others  or  eecape  imposition  malt 
know  tliu  truth. 

SocrutuB  thi'n  projiosc*  that  thov  aliall  use  tho  two  speechea  «■ 
Illustrations  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  ;  firat  disUnguishing  between  tba 
debatable  and  undisputed  ulons  or  lubjects.  In  the  dubutablo  cIbm 
there  oiij^Ut  (o  be  a  duGnliiun  of  all  dispiii«d  matters.  But  there 
wui  no  such  deRnition  in  the  iiwoch  of  Lysiaa ;  nor  is  thore  Anj 
order  or  ronnectioi)  in  hit  word*  any  more  than  in  a  nunwry  rhyma. 
With  this  he  corapnrcs  the  regular  divisions  of  the  other  speech, 
wfaith  was  his  own  (and  yet  not  his  own,  for  the  local  deitie*  miut 
have  inspired  him).  This  "fancy  "  of  his  will  ho  found  to  embody 
two  principles :  first,  thnt  of  synthesis  or  the  comprehension  of  part* 
in  a  whole ;  secondly,  anitlysis,  or  the  resolution  of  the  whole  InU 
pan*.  These  are  the  procvsaea  ofdiviuon  and  generalization  which 
■re  M  dear  to  the  dioieetician,  that  king  of  men.  But  this  i* 
dialectic  and  not  rheioric ;  of  which  the  remains  are  but  *canty 
■fV<T  order  and  arrangement  have  been  subtracted.  There  is  nothing 
left  but  a  heap  of  "  olo^ies  "  and  other  technical  termii  invented  by 
Theudonis.  Eveniit,  Tlsias,  Gorgias,  and  others  who  have  niles  for 
evtrylJiiag,  and  who  teach  how  to  be  short  or  long  at  pleasij«. 
I^dicus  nhawtKl  hia  ijood  sense  in  saying  that  there  wa*  a  better 
thing  than  either  being  short  or  long,  which  wa*  to  be  of  a  conven- 
ient length. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  absurdities  of  Polus  and  others,  rhetoric 
iax  great  poner  in  public  assemblies.  This,  however,  is  not  given 
by  these  technical  rules,  but  i*  the  gift  of  genius.  The  real  art  ia 
always  being  uunfused   by  rhetoricians  with  the  pruUmiunrii's  of  tht 
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■rt.  The  perfection  of  oratory  is  the  perfection  of  all  thinga ;  bn^ 
for  this  the  art  of  rhetoric  can  do  little,  and  the  art  which  does  this 
little  is  of  another  kind  from  that  which  b  taught  by  the  rheli- 
oricians. 

Pericles,  the  most  accomplished  of  all  speakers,  derived  his  art 
not  from  rhetoric  but  from  the  philosophy  of  natore  which  he  learnt 
from  Anaxagoras.  The  true  rhetoric  b  like  medicine,  and  the  rhet- 
orician has  to  consider  the  natures  of  men's  soub  as  the  physician 
considers  the  natures  of  their  bodies.  Such  and  such  persons  are  to 
be  affected  in  this  way,  such  and  such  others  in  that ;  he  must  know 
the  times  and  the  seasons  for  saying  thb  or  that.  Thb  b  not  an 
easy  task,  and  this,  if  there  be  such  an  art,  b  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  professors  of  the  art  who  maintain 
that  probability  b  stronger  than  truth.  But  we  maintain  that  prob- 
ability is  engendered  by  likeness  of  the  truth,  which  b  best  at- 
tained by  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  good 
man  should  not  be  to  please  or  persuade  hb  fellow-senrants,  but  to 
please  hb  good  masters  who  are  the  gods.  Bhetoric  has  a  fiiir  be- 
ginning in  thb. 

Enough  of  the  art  of  speaking ;  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  true  use  of  writing.  There  b  an  old  Egyptian  tale  of  Theuth, 
the  inventor  of  writing,  showing  hb  invention  to  the  god  Thamuz, 
who  told  him  that  he  would  only  spoil  men's  memories  and  take 
away  their  understandings.  From  this  tale,  which  young  Athens 
will  probably  scorn,  may  be  gathered  the  lesson  that  writing  is  in- 
ferior to  speech.  For  writing  b  like  a  picture  which  can  give  no 
answer  to  a  question,  and  has  only  a  deceitful  likeness  of  a  living 
creature.  It  has  no  power  of  adaptation,  but  uses  the  same  words 
for  all.  It  is  a  sort  of  bastard  and  not  a  legitimate  son  of  knowl- 
edge, and  when  an  attack  b  made  upon  this  illegitimate  progeny 
neither  the  parent  nor  any  one  else  b  there  to  defend  it.  The  hus- 
bandman will  not  seriously  incline  to  sow  hb  seed  in  such  a  hot-bed 
or  garden  of  Adonis ;  he  will  rather  sow  in  the  natural  soil  of  the 
human  soul  which  has  depth  of  earth ;  and  he  will  anticipate  thb 
natural  process  by  writing,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  remedy  against  dd 
age.  The  natural  growth  will  be  far  nobler,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
not  only  in  his  own  but  in  other  minds. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  b  just  this,  —  that  until  a 
man  knows  the  truth,  and  the  manner  of  adapting  the  truth  to  the 
natures  of  other  men,  he  cannot  be  a  good  orator ;  also,  that  the 
living  is  better  than  the  written  word,  and  that  the  principles  of 
justice  and  truth  when  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  are  the  legiti- 
mate offspring  of  a  man's  own  bosom,  and  their  lawful  descendants 
take  up  tlieir  abode  in  others.  Such  an  orator  as  he  b  who  has 
dicm,  you  and  I  would  &in  become.  And  to  all  composers  in  the 
world  who  are  poets,  orators,  legi^tors,  we  heieby  announce  that 
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If  their  compoaitionfl  are  based  upon  these  principke  then  ihbj  m 
not  only  poetSt  orators,  statesmen,  bat  philosophers.  All  the  reel 
are  mere  flatterers  and  putters  together  of  words.  This  is  the  met- 
saj^  which  Phaedrus  undertakes  to  cany  to  Lysias  from  the  local 
deities,  and  Socrates  will  himself  carry  a  similar  message  to  his 
favorite  Isocrates,  whose  future  distinction  as  a  great  rhetorician 
he  prophesies.  The  heat  of  the  day  has  passed,  and  after  offering  tap 
a  prayer  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs,  Socrates  and  Phaedrus  depart* 

There  are  two  principal  controversies  which  hare  been  nJaed 
about  the  Phaedrus ;  the  first  relates  to  the  ralject,  the  eeoond  to 
the  date  of  the  Dialogue. 

There  seems  to  bo  a  notion  that  the  work  of  a  great  aiiift  like 
Plato  could  not  fail  in  unity,  and  that  the  unity  of  a  dialogue  re- 
quires a  single  subject.  But  the  conception  of  unity  really  applies 
in  very  different  degrees  and  ways  to  different  kinds  of  art ;  to  a 
statue,  for  example,  far  more  than  to  any  kind  of  literary  composi- 
tion, and  to  some  species  of  literature  far  more  than  to  others.  Nor 
does  the  dialofrue  appear  to  be  a  style  of  composition  In  which  the 
requirement  of  unity  is  most  stringent ;  nor  should  the  idea  of  unity 
derived  from  one  sort  of  art  be  hastily  transferred  to  another.  The 
double  titles  of  several  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  severer  unity  was  not  attempted  by  Plato.  The  Republic 
is  divided  between  the  search  afler  justice  and  the  construction  of 
the  ideal ;  the  Parmcnides  between  the  criticism  of  the  Platonic 
ideas  and  of  the  Eleatic  one  or  being ;  the  Gorgias  between  the  art 
of  speaking  and  the  nature  of  the  good ;  the  Sophist  between  the 
detection  of  the  Sophist  and  the  correlation  of  ideas.  The  Theae- 
tetus,  the  Politicus,  and  the  Philebus,  have  also  digressions  which 
are  but  remotely  connected  with  the  main  subject. 

Thus  the  comparison  of  Plato's  other  writings,  as  well  as  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect to  find  one  idea  pervading  a  whole  work,  but  one,  two,  or  more, 
as  the  invention  of  the  writer  may  suggest  or  his  fancy  wander.  If 
each  dialogue  were  confined  to  the  development  of  a  single  idea,  tliis 
would  appear  on  the  face  of  the. dialogue,  nor  could  any  controversy 
be  raised  as  to  whether  the  Phaedrus  treated  of  love  or  rhetoric. 
But  the  truth  is  that  Plato  subjects  himself  to  no  rule  of  this  sort. 
Like  every  great  artist  he  gives  unity  of  form  to  the  different  and 
apparently  distracting  topics  which  he  brings  together.  He  works 
^^eely  and  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  arranged  every  part  of  the 
dialogue  before  he  begins  to  write.  He  fastens  or  weaves  together 
the  frame  of  bis  discourse  loosely  and  imperfectly,  and  which  is  the 
warp  and  which  is  the  woof  is  not  always  easy  to  determine. 

The  subjects  of  the  Phaedrus  (exclusive  of  the  short  introductory 
passage  about  mythology  which  is  suggested  by  the  local  tradition) 
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iflpe  ft*8t  the  fklse  tft  conventional  art  of  rhetoric ;  ieeondlj,  lore  or 
the  inspiration  of  leauty  and  knowledge  which  is  described  as  mad- 
ness; thirdlj,  dialectic  or  the  mt  of  composition  and  division; 
fourthlj,  the  true  rhetoric,  which  is  based  upon  dialectic ;  fifthljr, 
the  superiority  of  the  spoken  over  the  written  word.  The  continuooB 
thread  which  appears  and  reappears  throughout  is  rhetoric  ;  t^  is 
the  ground  into  which  the  rest  of  the  Dialogue  is  inlaid,  in  parts 
embroidered  with  fine  words  "in  order  to  please  Pbaedrus." 
The  speech  of  Ljsias,  and  the  first  speech  of  Socrates  are  exam- 
ples of  the  false  rhetoric,  as  the  second  speech  of  Socrates  is  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  of  the  true.  But  the  true  rhetoric  is  based  upon 
dialectic,  and  dialectic  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  iJdn  to  love  (cp. 
Symp.  210  foil.)  ;  they  are  two  aspects  of  philosophy  in  which  tlie 
technicalities  of  rhetoric  are  absorbed.  Thus  the  example  becomes 
also  the  deeper  theme  of  discourse.  The  tme  knowledge  of  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  is  based  upon  enthusiasm  or  love  of  the  ideas ; 
and  the  true  order  of  speech  or  writing  proceeds  according  to  them. 
Love,  again,  has  three  degrees :  first,  of  interested  lore  corresponding 
to  the  conventionalities  of  rhetoric ;  secondly,  of  disinterested  or  mad 
love,  fixed  on  objects  of  sense,  and  answering,  perhaps,  to  poetry ; 
tliirdly,  of  disinterested  love  directed  towards  the  unseen,  answering 
to  dialectic  or  the  science  of  the  ideas.  Lastly,  the  art  of  rhetoric  in 
the  lower  sense  is  found  to  rest  on  a  knowledge  of  the  natures  and 
characters  of  men,  which  Socrates  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Dialogue  has  described  as  his  own  peculiar  study. 

Thus  amid  the  appearance  of  discord  a  very  tolerable  degree  of 
uniformity  begins  to  arise ;  there  are  many  tlu'cads  of  connection 
which  are  not  visible  at  first  sight.  At  the  same  lime  the  Fhaedrus, 
although  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues,  may  be 
admitted  to  have  more  of  the  character  of  a  "  tour  de  force,''  and 
has  certainly  more  of  the  "  quidlibet  audendi  potestas  "  than  any 
ther. 

The  first  speech  is  composed  '*  in  that  balanced  style  in  which  the 
wise  love  to  talk.''  (Symp.  185  C.)  The  characteristics  of  rlietorio 
are  insipidity,  mannerism,  and  monotonous  parallelism  of  claosee. 
There  is  more  rhythm  than  reason ;  the  creative  power  of  imagio»- 
don  is  wanting. 

**  *Ti8  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.** 

Plato  has  seize<l  by  anticipation  the  spirit  which  hung  over  Greek 
literature  for  a  thousand  years  afterwards.  Yet  doubtless  there  were 
some  who,  like  Phaedrus,  felt  a  delight  in  the  harmonious  cadence 
and  the  pedantic  reasoning  of  the  rhetoricians  newly  imported  from 
Sicily,  which  had  ceased  to  be  awakened  in  them  by  really  groat 
works,  such  as  the  poems  of  Anacreon  or  Sappho,  or  the  orations  of 
Pericles.     That  the  first  speech  was  really  written  by  Lysias  is  im- 
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probablo.  Like  the  poem  of  Solon,  or  Ui«  tWry  of  HiaiiiTU  koA 
Theuth,  or  tlif^  f\i[iera1  irnition  <if  A;ipii«ia  (if  genuine),  iir  the  pr^ 
tensu  at  SoumWK  Ju  the  Cratjlna  ihnt  hia  baowledgo  of  pbilolngy  ii 
iiori»e(l  from  Euthyphro,  the  invention  in  really  daa  to  the  imagine* 
tion  of  Plato,  nnd  mny  be  coniporcd  to  the  porodieB  of  the  SophiMa 
in  the  ProtiigorKi.  Numerous  lictioai  of  this  sort  occur  in  the  Dia- 
In^rue*,  and  the  )rrnvlty  of  Pluto  haa  aometimei  impOMii  upon  hia 
ROminentnloiK.  The  introdaction  uf  ft  conatdemblo  writing  of  ui- 
Other  would  seem  not  to  be  in  Icocping  with  ft  gru&t  work  of  Ki, 
and  hna  no  prtrollel  ulauwhvre. 

In  tiio  necoiid  apeuuli  Socnit«s  is  ezhibiwd  as  Uiating  the  rh«lori- 
ciwta  at  their  own  weupons :  be  "  an  unpruitii-utl  man  and  th«y  m**- 
tera  of  tlie  art."  True  to  liia  cliaraoter  hu  musi,  however,  profeaa 
that  the  Bpu«ch  wliicli  he  mulieB  n  not  big  own,  for  he  knows  DOlhing 
of  himralf.  (Cp.  Symp.  201  D.)  The  superiority  of  this  speech 
over  the  lint  seems  to  conxiit  chiefly  in  a  bettor  amingeroeat  of  the 
topics;  a  lesser  merit  is  the  greater  liveliness  of  Socrates,  which 
hurries  him  into  verse  and  relieves  the  iiioaotony  of  the  style  ;  and 
he  i;ives  an  apparent  weight  to  his  words  by  going  back  to  general 

Both  apeeches  are  Htrongly  condemned  by  Socratea  aa  sinful  and 
blaspbetnous  towards  the  goil  Love,  aad  as  worthy  only  of  soma 
haunt  of  SBJiiirs  to  which  good  manners  were  unknown.  The  mean- 
log  of  this  and  other  wild  language  to  the  same  effect,  wbich  is  intro- 
duced by  way  of  contrast  to  the  fomiility  of  the  two  speeches  (So(^ 
ratos  has  a  sense  of  relief  when  be  has  escaped  from  the  trammel! 
of  rhetoric)  seems  to  bo  tliat  tlie  two  speeches  proceed  upon  the  sii|»> 
positbu  that  love  is  nnd  ought  to  be  intoreeiwl,  and  ihat  no  such 
thing  as  a  real  or  disinterested  passion,  which  would  be  at  the  saoia 
!ime  lasting,  could  be  conceived. 

This  is  what  Socrates  propiiaes  to  reoant  in  the  famotu  mytli, 
which  is  a  sort  of  parable,  and  like  other  parables  ought  not  to  r«- 
eeive  too  niiuiito  an  interpretation.  lu  all  such  all^oriea  there  is  a 
IfTBat  deal  which  is  merely  ornamental,  and  the  intvrprotor  has  to 
separate  the  important  from  the  unimportnnt.  Socrates  himself  ha* 
given  the  right  clow  when,  in  uain^  his  onn  discourse  afterwards  t 
the  text  for  Ids  examination  of  rhetoric,  he  characterizes  it  aa  ft 
"  partly  true  and  tolerably  credible  mythus,"  in  which  amid  poeticftl 
Pgiires,  onler  and  arrani;ement  were  not  forgotten. 

The  soul  is  described  in  ma^ilicent  language  aa  tbe  sclf^movei] 
and  ihe  sonrco  of  motion  In  all  other  things.  This  is  the  philosoph- 
iefti  thcue  or  proora  a{  the  whole.  But  ideas  must  bo  given  through 
something,  nnd  under  the  pretext  that  to  realize  the  true  nature  of 
[hn  soul  would  be  not  only  tedious  but  impoaaible,  we  at  once  pasa 
Dn  to  describe  the  souls  of  goils  as  null  ns  men  under  the  fi>;ure  of 
two  winged    alt'i'dn    and    a    clinriutuur.      No    connuction    is    traced 
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between  the  sonl  as  the  great  motive  power  and  the  triple  sool  which 
IB  thus  imaged.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  charioteer 
represents  the  reason,  or  that  the  black  horse  is  the  symbol  of  the 
sensual  or  concupiscent  element  of  human  nature.  The  white  horse 
also  represents  rational  impulse,  but  the  description  in  p.  258,  ''  a 
lover  of  honor  and  modesty  and  temperance,  and  a  follower  of  tme 
^lory,"  though  kindred,  does  not  at  once  recall  the  '*  spirit "  (Ovfutsi) 
of  Uie  Republic.  The  two  steeds  really  correspond  in  a  figure  more 
nearly  to  the  appetitive  and  moral  or  semi-rational  soul  of  Aristotle* 
And  thus  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
we  have  represented  to  us  the  threefold  division  of  psychology.  Hie 
imago  of  the  charioteer  and  the  steeds  has  been  compared  with  a 
similar  image  which  occurs  in  the  verses  of  Parmenides ;  but  it  b 
important  to  remark  that  the  horses  of  Parmenides  have  no  allegor- 
ical meaning,  and  that  the  poet  is  only  describing  his  own  approach 
in  a  chariot  to  the  regions  of  light  and  the  house  of  the  goddess  of 
truth. 

The  triple  soul  has  had  a  previous  existence,  in  which  following 
in  the  train  of  some  god,  from  whom  she  derived  her  character,  she 
beheld  partially  and  imperfectly  the  vision  of  absolute  truth.  All 
her  after  existence^  passed  in  many  forms  of  men  and  animals,  is 
spent  in  regaining  this.  In  the  various  stages  of  this  long  struggle 
she  is  sorely  let  and  hindered  by  the  animal  desires  of  the  inferior 
or  concupiscent  steed.  Again  and  again  she  beholds  the  flashing 
beauty  of  the  beloved.  But  before  that  vision  can  be  finally  enjoyed 
the  animal  desires  must  be  subjected. 

The  moral  or  spiritual  element  in  man  is  represented  by  the  im- 
mortal steed  which,  like  Ovjm^  in  the  Republic,  always  sides  with 
the  reason.  Both  are  dragged  out  of  their  course  by  the  furious 
impulses  of  desire.  In  the  end  something  is  conceded  to  the  desires, 
afler  they  have  been  finally  humbled  and  overpowered.  And  yet 
he  way  of  philosophy,  or  perfect  love  of  the  unseen  is  total  absti- 
•  ence  from  bodily  delights.  '*  But  all  men  cannot  receive  this  say- 
i'lg : "  in  the  lower  life  of  ambition  they  may  be  taken  off  thdr 
guard  and  stoop  to  folly  unawares,  and  Uien,  although  they  do  not 
attain  to  the  highest  bliss,  yet  if  they  have  once  conquered  they 
may  be  happy  enough. 

The  language  of  the  Meno  and  the  Phaedo  as  well  as  of  the 
Fhaedrus,  seems  to  show  that  at  one  time  of  his  life  Plato  was  quite 
serious  in  maintaining  a  former  state  of  existence.  fiUs  mission  was 
to  realize  the  abstract;  in  that  all  good  and  truth,  all  the  hopes  of 
lids  and  apother  life  seemed  to  centre.  It  was  another  kind  of 
knowledge  co  him  —  a  second  world  distinct  firom  that  of  sense, 
wbich  seemed  to  exist  within  him  far  more  truly  than  the  fleeting 
objects  of  sense  which  are  without  him.  When  we  are  once  able  to 
imagine  the  intense  power  which  abstract  ideas  exercised  over  the 
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mind  of  rUto,  we  me  tliat  there  was  no  more  difficulty  lo  Um  ll 
renliKiiiK  the  ntnrnal  cxislencn  of  l.ht'iu  luid  of  the  human  mind* 
wliioh  ymn  aasociuted  with  thoni  —  in  iho  ]taat  and  futum  ihui  in 
tho  prcBuiit.  Thu  dilHcully  waa  not  how  tbcy  coiild  exist,  but  bow 
they  oould  lail  to  exiit.  In  the  attempt  lo  regain  this  "  raving  " 
knowledgn  of  the  iduaa,  the  tienra  wu»  found  to  bo  m  giv«t  ca 
eiioin_v  HB  llie  iImiivb  ;  itnd  huncc  L-na  tilings  wbtah  to  ua  xcum  tfatM 
ilistiiiL-t  nre  iiiexlricubl)'  lilundud  in  llui  ropreantitatiun  uf  Plata. 

Thus  far  we  may  buliuve  tiiaC  fluto  wiu  lorioua  in  liiii  uunceptioit 
of  the  BOul  as  a  luotivu  powur,  iu  Lis  remiaisaenoe  of  a  furmur  stnto 
of  being,  in  his  ulevatica  uf  the  ruason  over  eenae  and  pauioa.  sad 
perlupg  in  lila  douliioe  of  transmigration.  Was  be  equally  «eriaiia 
in  the  reat?  For  exfimple,  ara  we  to  attribute  his  tripartite  ilirislon 
of  the  Kiul  lo  the  god*  ?  Or  i»  this  merely  ataigned  to  them  by 
way  of  jmralleliam  with  men  ?  The  lattoF  is  (he  more  probalilo ; 
Ibr  the  iioriieei  of  the  god*  are  hMh  white,  i.  e.  their  every  impulae  it 
in  harmony  with  reason  ;  their  dualism,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
uarrioB  out  the  figure  of  the  clinriot.  Is  ho  serious,  again,  in  regard- 
ing love  a*  *■  a  madness  1 "  That  seoma  to  arise  out  of  the  antilhosi* 
Ui  the  former  conception  of  love.  At  the  same  time  he  apjieon  t« 
intimatu  huri^  ai  in  tlie  Ion,  Apolo'zy,  M«no,  and  elsuwlicro,  that 
there  ii  a  faculty  In  man,  whether  to  be  termed  in  modern  language 
geniui,  or  iuapiration,  or  idealism,  which  cannot  be  roduced  to  rule 
and  measure.  Porhapi,  too,  he  is  ironically  ropoating  the  commmi 
hmguage  of  mankind  aiwut  philoMphy,  and  i«  taroing  thdr  jcM 
into  a  sort  of  earui-st.  (Cp.  Phaodr.  fit  Bi  Symp.  318  fi.)  Or  b 
be  Miriuus  in  holding  that  each  soul  bears  the  character  of  a  god  7 
Perhapi  he  bod  no  other  account  to  give  ol'  thu  diUerenoes  of  huntaa 
characteni  to  which  hti  aAnnrurds  retiars.  Or,  again,  in  his  ithsurd 
derivation  of  nai^utji  and  olmvumicJi  and  T/k/kh  (op.  Cratylua)  ?  It 
seems  to  he  uhitrnutoristii!  uf  thu  irony  of  SocraMs  to  mix  up  seiun 
and  nonsense  in  such  a  way  that  nu  ezaut  line  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween thum.     And  aliugory  helps  to  iuureaie  tliis  sort  of  oontii- 

Aa  is  ol\vn  the  ease  in  thu  parables  and  prophedes  of  Scripture, 
he  meaning  is  allowed  to  break  through  tbu  figure,  and  the  detaile 
are  not  nliTuys  consistent.  When  the  charioteer*  and  their  fteeile 
•tend  upon  the  douie  of  heaven  they  behold  the  intengibte,  inridble 
ewenoes  whioh  are  not  objects  of  sight.  Thia  is  because  the  force 
of  language  can  nu  further  go.  Nor  oan  we  dwell  much  on  the 
eircumatouce,  that  at  the  completion  of  ten  thouaond  yuan  all  ara  to 
return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came  ;  iKicause  ho  also  repr» 
•ents  titia  as  di^pcndunC  on  their  own  good  conduct  In  the  socceasiva 
■taiies  of  exiatenco,  tinr  again  can  we  attribute  anything  to  thu  acci- 
dental intur(-nco  which  would  also  follow,  that  oven  a  tyrunt  may 
Utu  rij^'hleounly  in  the  condition  of  life  lo  wliich  fate  baa  called  bin 
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(**  he  aiblins  might,  I  dinna  ken  '^.  But  this  wouM  be  miioli  at 
▼aiiance  with  Plato  himself  and  with  Greek  notions  generally  He 
b  much  more  serious  in  distinguishing  men  from  animals  hj  iheb* 
recos^nition  of  the  universal  which  they  have  known  in  a  foitiier 
state,  and  in  denying  that  this  gift  of  reason  can  ever  be  obliterated 
or  lost.  In  the  language  of  some  modem  theologians  he  mi^t  be  said 
to  maintain  the  '*  final  perseverance  **  of  those  who  have  entered 
on  their  pilgrim's  progress.  Other  intimations  of  a  *' meti^ysio  ** 
or  *^  theology  "  of  the  future  may  also  be  discerned  in  him :  (1)  The 
moderate  predestinarianism  which  here,  as  in  the  Republic,  acknowl- 
edges the  element  of  chance  in  human  life,  and  yet  asserts  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man  ;  (2)  The  recognition  of  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  principle  in  man  under  the  image  of  an 
immortal  steed ;  (8)  The  notion  that  the  divine  nature  exists  by  the 
contemplation  of  ideas  of  virtue  and  justice — or,  in  other  words, 
the  assertion  of  the  essentially  momX  nature  of  God ;  (4)  Again, 
there  is  the  hint  that  human  life  is  a  life  of  aspiration  only,  and  that 
the  true  ideal  is  not  to  be  found  in  art ;  (5)  There  occurs  the  first 
trace  of  the  distinction  between  certain  and  contingent  matter ;  (6) 
The  conception  of  the  soul  itself  as  the  motive  power  and  reason  of 
the  universe. 

The  conception  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  philosopher  and  lover 
in  one,  as  a  sort  of  madman,  may  be  compuned  with  the  Republie 
and  Theaetetus,  in  both  of  whith  the  philosopher  is  regarded  as  a 
stranger  and  monster  upon  the  earth.  The  whole  myth,  like  the 
other  myths  of  Plato,  describes  in  a  figure  things  which  are  beyond 
the  range  of  human  faculties,  or  inaccessible  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
age.  That  philosophy  should  be  represented  as  the  inspiration  of 
!ove  is  a  conception  that  has  already  become  familiar  to  us  in  the 
Tymposium,  and  is  the  expression  partly  of  Plato's  enthusiasm  for 
'J^  idea,  and  is  also  an  indication  of  the  real  power  exercised  by 
tLe  passion  of  friendship  over  the  mind  of  the  Greek.  The  master 
in  the  art  of  love  knew  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  these  feelings 
and  their  associations,  and  especially  in  the  contrast  of  the  sensiUe 
and  permanent  which  is  afforded  by  them ;  and  he  sought  to  ex- 
plain this,  as  be  explained  universal  ideas,  by  a  reference  to  a  fbn^ 
mer  state  of  existence.  The  capriciousness  of  love  is  also  derived 
by  him  from  an  attachment  to  some  god  in  a  former  world.  The 
singular  remark  that  the  beloved  is  more  affected  than  the  lover  at 
the  final  consummation  of  their  love,  seems  likewise  to  have  a  psy^ 
chological  truth. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  second  part  of  the  Dialogue,  which 
is  a  criticism  on  the  first.  Rhetoric  is  assailed  on  various  grounds : 
first,  as  expecting  to  deceive,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
and  secondly,  as  ignoring  the  distinction  between  certain  and  prob 
U>le  matter.  The  three  speeches  are  then  passed  in  review :  tfa« 
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fint  of  them  hns  no  definition  of  ihe  ottture  oriovo,  an  I  no  onler  is 
lilt)  topici  (beini;  in  Uiuse  rsapecti  fur  interior  to  the  eeconil) ;  whila 
tliu  third  of  ihein  le  tbund  (tlioiigh  k  ftin^^y  of  tlie  liour)  to  be  framud 
upon  re&l  dialeutical  priuoiples.  But  dialecliu  ie  not  rhetoric ;  noth- 
ing on  thnt  subject  i>  lo  be  found  in  Uie  endl«M  ti-eftlioeB  of  rheuiric, 
however  proUSc  iu  hnrd  noiuM.  When  Plalo  hiu  sulBcieDtlj'  put 
them  to  Ihe  i«at  of  ridieule  he  louche*,  m  with  tho  point  of  a  neeillo, 
llie  re.tl  error  of  this  as  well  as  of  much  luoderu  liUiraLure  and 
wriling  upon  the  nrti,  whiuh  it  tlie  confusion  of  prelinunary  kiiowl> 
«lgu  with  creative  poirer.  No  atlainmenta  will  proviilc  the  Bpeakvf 
with  genius  ;  and  the  sort  of  attainments  which  can  olono  bo  of  oaf 
value  nru  the  higher  phi^omphy  and  the  power  of  psychological 
analysis,  which  is  given  by  dialectic,  not  by  the  rules  of  the  i4ie^ 

Dialectic  mny  ho  variously  defined,  either  on  the  power  of  divid- 
ing a  vrhulo  intu  iwtrts,  and  of  uniting  the  parb)  in  n  whole,  or  nt  tlw 
pruuesi  of  tho  mind  talking  with  burwif.  'Hiu  Ullor  view  seunu  to 
have  led  Pluto  to  tho  panulox  that  sjicech  Is  superior  to  writing,  ia 
which  he  may  sueni  also  to  be  doing  an  injusliae  to  hiinselC  For 
the  truth  is,  that  speech  ajid  writing  cannot  h«  fairly  compared  In 
the  niunner  which  Plalo  suggusls.  Thu  cuutraat  of  the  living  and 
dead  word,  as  well  as  llie  example  of  Socrates,  vrhit^h  he  hiu  repre- 
•Huted  in  tho  fiirm  of  the  Dialo;!ite,  seem  to  have  nualud  him.  For 
■peech  and  writing  have  really  dilTcrent  funclJons ;  the  one  ia  mora 
transitory,  mure  diffuse,  more  elastic  and  capable  of  adaptatioo  to 
moods  and  times ;  the  other  is  more  pcrmAnent,  mora  ouciuentrated, 
uiil  is  uttered  not  to  Ibis  or  that  person  or  audience,  but  to  all  tba 
world.  In  the  Politicua  (294  foil.)  the  paradox  is  carried  liirtliar ; 
the  mind  or  will  of  iha  king  is  prcfurreil  to  the  wrttl«n  law. 

The  chief  criteria  for  determining  the  date  of  the  Diologm 
we  (1)  tho  ages  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates ;  (2)  the  cbaracter  of  the 

Lysias  was  born  in  the  year  40d  ;  kocratei  in  the  year  tSS,  about 
•even  years  before  tlie  birth  of  I'liitiU.  The  first  of  the  two  great 
riicturicians  is  described  as  in  the  lenitb  of  his  fame ;  the  second  a4 
still  young  and  Aill  of  promise.  Now  it  is  argucil  tliat  this  must 
have  boon  written  in  the  youlli  of  Isocrates,  when  the  promise  w>« 
still  unfulfitlifd,  And  thus  wc  should  have  to  HMi^n  the  Dialogve 
to  a  year  not  Inter  than  400.  when  Isocrales  -was  thirty  and  PUlo 
twenty-three  years   of   age,   and   while   Socrates  himself  wa«   still 

Hiose  who  tu^ue  in  this  way  scum  not  to  reHoct  how  cosily  Plato 
can  "  invent  Egyptians  or  anything  uUu."  and  how  carvless  tit)  is  of 
historical  truth  or  probabilily.  WIio  would  suspuvt  that  the  wUa 
Crilias,  the  virtuous  Channidea,  had  ended  their  lives  iiuiong  th* 
thirty  tj-rants  ?      Wlm  would   imagine  that   L-ysias,  whu  ia  ln.n-  a» 
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•ailed  b jr  Socra(;es,  is  the  son  of-  his  old  fiiend  Cephalos  ?  Or  that 
Isocrates  himself  is  the  enemy  of  Plato  and  his  school  ?  No  argu* 
ments  can  be  drawn  firom  the  appropriateness  or  inappropriateness  of 
the  characters  of  Plato.  (Else,  perhaps,  it  might  be  further  argued, 
tha.*-.  judging  from  their  extant  remains,  insipid  rhetoric  is  far  more 
characteristic  of  Isocrates  than  of  Lysias.)  But  Plato  makes  use  of 
names  which  have  often  hardly  any  connection  with  the  historical 
characters  to  whom  they  belong.  In  this  instance  the  eomparatiya 
£styor  shown  to  Isocrates  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  belonging  to  the  aristocratical,  as  Lysias  to  the 
democratical  party. 

Few  persons  will  be  inclined  to  suppose,  in  the  superficial  man- 
ner of  some  ancient  critics,  that  a  dialogue  which  treats  of  loTe 
must  necessarily  have  been  written  in  youth.  As  little  weight  can 
be  attached  to  the  argument  that  he  had  probably  visited  Egypt 
before  he  wrote  the  story  of  Theuth  and  Thamuz.  For  there  is  no 
real  proof  that  he  ever  was  in  Eg3rpt ;  and  even  if  he  was,  he  might 
have  known  or  invented  Egyptian  traditions  before  he  went  there. 
The  late  date  of  the  Phaedrus  is  really  to  be  proved  by  other  argu- 
ments than  these :  the  maturity  of  the  thought,  the  perfection  of  the 
style,  the  insight,  the  relation  to  the  other  Platonic  Dialogues,  seem 
to  contradict  the  notion  that  it  could  have  been  the  work  of  a  youth 
of  twenty  or  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  cosmological  notion 
of  the  mind  as  the  primum  mobile,  and  the  admission  of  impulse  into 
the  inmiortal  nature,  afford  grounds  for  assigning  a  much  later  date. 
(Cp.  Tim.,  Soph.,  Laws.)  Add  to  this  that  the  picture  of  Socrates, 
Uiough  in  some  lesser  particulars,  e,  g.  his  going  without  sandals,  his 
habit  of  remaining  within  the  walls,  his  emphatic  declaration  that 
his  study  is  human  nature,  an  exact  resemblance,  is  in  the  main  the 
Platonic  and  not  the  real  Socrates.  Can  we  suppose  *'  the  young 
man  to  have  told  such  lies "  about  his  master  while  he  was  still 
alive  ?  Moreover,  when  two  Dialogues  are  so  closely  connected  as 
the  Phaedrus  and  Symposium,  there  is  great  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  one  of  them  was  written  at  least  twenty  years  after  the 
other.  The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  Dialogue  was  written 
at  some  comparatively  late  but  unknown  period  of  Plato's  life,  after 
he  had  deserted  the  purely  Socratic  i>oint  of  view,  but  before  he  had 
entered  on  the  more  abstract  speculations  of  the  Sophist  or  the  Phi- 
lebus.  Comparing  the  divisions  of  the  soul,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration, the  isolation  of  the  philosophic  life,  and  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  style,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  the  Phaedrua 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Republic ;  remarking  only  that  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  poetical  element  in  the  Phaedrus,  which,  while 
falling  short  of  the  Republic  in  definite  philosophic  results,  seems  to 
have  glimpses  of  a  truth  beyond. 

Two  short  passages,  which  are  unconnected  with  the  midn  subject 
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of  the  DiaIog;iie,  mnj  seem  to  meirit  a  more  partiimlar  iiotioe :  (1) 
the  locus  cUusicus  about  m}rtholog3r ;  (2)  the  tale  of  the  gramhop* 
pers. 

Hie  first  passage  is  remarkable  as  showing  that  Plato  was  entlrelj 
free  fh>m  what  may  be  termed  the  Eohemerism  of  his  age.  (For 
there  were  Euhemerists  in  Greece  before  Euhemerus.)  Other  phi- 
losophers, like  Anaxagoras,  had  found  in  Homer  and  mythoiogr  hid- 
den meanings.  Plato,  with  a  truer  instinct,  rejects  these  attractiTe 
interpretations ;  he  regards  the  invention  of  them  as  an  **  unfbrto- 
iiate  "  way  of  employing  a  man's  mind  and  time.  They  are  endless, 
and  they  draw  a  man  ofi*  from  the  knowledge  of  himself.  There  is 
a  latent  criticism,  and  also  a  poetical  sense  in  Plato,  which  at  once 
tmable  him  to  discard  them,  and  yet  in  another  way  to  make  the 
ftdlest  use  of  poetry  and  mythology  as  a  vehicle  of  thought  and 
feeling.  The  "  sophistical  '*  interest  of  Phaedms,  the  little  touch 
about  the  two  versions  of  the  story,  the  ironical  manner  in  which 
these  explanations  are  set  aside,  **  the  common  opinion  about  them 
b  enough  for  me,"  may  be  noted  in  passing ;  also  the  general  agre»* 
ment  between  the  tone  of  this  speech  and  the  remark  of  Socrates 
which  follows  afterwards,  "  I  am  a  diviner,  but  a  poor  one." 

The  tale  of  the  grasshoppers  is  naturally  suggested  by  the  sm> 
rounding  scene.  Yet  we  must  not  forget,  also,  that  they  are  the 
representatives  of  the  Athenians  as  children  of  the  soil.  Under 
the  image  of  the  lively  chirruping  grasshoppers  who  inform  the 
Muses  in  heaven  who  honors  them  on  earth,  Plato  intends  to  repr^ 
sent  an  Athenian  audience  (Tcrrtyctro-ii/  ^oikotc?).  The  story  ii 
introduced,  apparently,  to  mark  a  change  of  subject,  and  also,  like 
teveral  other  allusions  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Dialogue,  la 
to  preserve  the  scene  in  the  recollection  of  the  reader. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOOHX. 

SOCXJLTXB.  FtaAXDBUS. 

oowam :  — •  Under  a  pl«ii6>trae,  bj  tfie  banks  of  the  Illmi. 

^^     l\/r^  ^^^^  Phaednis,  whence  oome  700,  and 

JiyJL  whither  are  you  going  ?  227 

Phaednit.  I  am  oome  from  Lysias  the  son  of  Cephalcwy  and 
I  am  going  to  take  a  walk  outside  the  wall^  for  I  have  been 
with  him  ever  since  the  early  davm,  which  is  a  long  whiley  and 
our  oommon  friend  Acumenus  advises  me  to  walk  in  the 
country ;  he  says  that  this  is  feur  more  refreshing  than  walking 
in  the  courts. 

Soc*  There  he  is  right  Lysias  then,  I  suppose,  was  in  the 
dty? 

Phaedr,  Yes,  he  was  with  Epicrates,  at  the  house  of  Morj- 
chas ;  that  house  which  is  near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

Soc,  And  how  did  he  entertain  you  ?  Can  I  be  wrong  in 
supposing  that  Lysias  gave  yon  a  feast  of  discourse  ? 

Phaedr.  Tou  shall  hear,  if  you  have  leisure  to  stay  and 
listen. 

Soe.  And  would  I  not  regard  the  conversation  of  you  and 
Lysias  as  ^  a  thing  of  hig}ier  import,"  as  I  may  say  in  liie 
words  of  Pindar,  ^  than  any  business  ?  " 

Phaedr,  Will  you  go  on  ? 

Soc,  And  will  you  go  on  with  the  narration  ? 

Phaedr,  'ii/Lj  tale,  Socrates,  is  one  of  your  sort,  for  the  theme 
which  occupied  us  was  love,  — after  a  fashion :  Lysias  imagined 
%  fair  youth  who  waa  being  tempted,  but  not  by  a  lover^  and 
this  was  the  point :  he  ingeniously  proved  that  the  non*low 
should  be  accepted  rather  than  the  lover. 
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Soe.  O  tliat  is  noble  oriiim.  And  T  nisli  that  ho  would  My 
ft  poor  roan  ralher  than  a  rich,  and  an  oM  man  nitlier  than  a 
young  one  ;  he  ahould  meet  the  ai.'a  of  tni^.  and  nil  of  us  KoA 
tkmi  his  words  would  indeed  be  clmrniiiig,  and  of  public  utility; 
und  I  am  bo  eager  to  lieur  tlieni  thnt  if  you  wulk  nil  t}ie  way  to 
Megara,  and  whvn  yuu  h^ve  rencbed  the  wall  oomu  Imck,  m 
Herodicus  recomniends,  without  going  in,  I  will  not  leare  you. 

Pkaedr.  What  do  you  muAii,  Socrates  ?     How  can  you  im- 

aqa    ftgine  tliat  T,  who  am  qui[«  unpracticed,  oui  remember  or 

do  justice  to  an  eluborate  work,  which  the  gruaU^st  rhot- 

oridan  of  the  day  spent  a  long  time  in  composing.     Indeed,  I 

cannot ;  I  would  give  a  gi'eal  deal  if  I  could. 

Soc.  I  believe  ihat  I  know  Phnedrus  about  as  well  as  I  know 
myself  and  I  am  very  sure  that  he  heard  the  words  of  Lysiai, 
not  once  only,  but  agtiin  and  again  he  made  him  say  them,  and 
Lyaitiit  was  very  willing  to  gratify  him ;  at  last,  when  nothing 
else  would  satisfy  him,  he  got  hold  of  the  book,  and  saw  what 
he  wanted,  —  ihis  was  his  morning's  occnpation,  —  and  theu 
when  ha  was  tired  wi[h  silting,  ho  went  out  lo  take  a  walk,  not 
until,  as  I  believe,  he  hail  simply  learned  by  henrt  the  entire 
discourse,  which  may  not  hHVe  been  very  long ;  and  as  ho  was 
going  lo  take  a  walk  outside  the  wall  in  order  ihut  be  might 
pnuitice,  he  saw  a  certain  lover  of  tliscoune  who  had  the  same 
c»roplaint  as  himself:  he  saw  aud  rejoiced;  now,  thought  he, 
"  I  shall  liuve  a  partner  in  my  revels,"  And  he  invited  htm  lo 
come  with  him.  Itut  when  the  lover  of  discuurfie  uskud  to  hear 
the  tale,  he  gave  himself  airs  and  said,  '*  No,  I  oau'U"  as  if  be 
didn't  like ;  although,  if  ilie  hearer  had  refused,  the  end  would 
have  been  that  he  would  have  made  him  listen  whether  ba 
would  or  no.  Therefore,  Plmedrus,  as  he  will  soon  speak  in 
any  case,  bog  him  to  speiik  at  once. 

Pbaedr.  A»  you  don't  seem  very  likely  to  let  me  off  until  I 
spoiik  in  some  way,  the  bust  thing  that  I  con  do  is  lo  speak  ■■  I 
best  may. 

Soe.  That  is  a  very  true  observation  of  youra. 

Pkaedr.  I  will  do  my  best,  for  believe  me,  Socrates,  I  did 
not  learn  the  very  words  ;  O  no.  but  I  have  a  general  uotion 
of  what  he  said,  and  will  repeat  concisely,  and  in  order,  ttM 
several  arguments  by  which  the  case  of  the  non-lover  wm 
proved  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  lover ;  let  me  begin  at  the 
b«ginniii^. 

Soe.    Yes,  my  friend ;  but  you  must  iirat  of  all  show  whet 
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jroa  have  got  in  your  left  hand  under  jour  doak,  for  that  roll, 
as  I  suspect,  is  the  actual  discourse.  Now,  much  as  I  love  you, 
I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that  I  am  going  to  have  your 
memory  exercised  upon  me,  if  you  have  Lysias  himself  here. 

Phaedrs  Enough ;  I  see  that  I  have  no  hope  of  practicbg 
apon  you.  But  if  I  am  to  read,  where  would  you  please  ^aq 
to  sit? 

Sec,  Turn  this  way ;  let  us  go  to  the  Ilissus,  and  sit  down 
at  some  quiet  spot 

Phaedr.  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having  my  sandals,  and  as 
you  never  have  any,  I  think  that  we  may  go  along  the  brook 
and  cool  our  feet  in  the  water :  this  is  the  easiest  way,  and  at 
m'dday  and  in  the  summer  is  far  from  being  unpleasant 

Soc,  Lead  on,  and  look  out  for  a  place  in  which  we  can  sit 
down. 

Phaedr,    Do  you  see  that  tallest  plane-tree  in  the  distance  ? 

Soc,   Yes. 

Phaedr,  There  are  shade  and  gentle  breezes,  and  grass  oo 
which  we  may  either  sit  or  lie  down. 

Soc,   Move  on. 

Phaedr,  I  should  like  to  know,  Socrates,  whether  the  place 
is  not  somewhere  here  at  which  Boreas  is  said  to  have  carried 
off  Orithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

Soc,    That  is  the  tradition. 

Phaedr,  And  is  this  the  exact  spot  ?  The  little  stream  is 
delightfully  dear  and  bright ;  I  can  fancy  that  there  might  be 
maidens  playing  near. 

Soc,  I  believe  that  the  spot  is  not  exactly  here,  but  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  lower  down,  where  you  cross  to  the  temple  of 
Agra,  and  I  think  that  there  is  some  sort  of  altar  of  Boreas  at 
the  place. 

Phaedr,  I  don't  recollect;  but  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me 
whether  you  believe  this  tale. 

Soc,  The  wise  are  doubtful,  and  if,  like  them,  I  also  doubted, 
there  would  be  nothing  very  strange  in  that  I  might  have  a 
rational  explanation  that  Orithyia  was  playing  with  Pharmada, 
when  a  northern  gust  carried  her  over  the  neighboring  rocks : 
and  this  being  the  manner  of  her  death,  she  was  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  Boreas.  There  is  a  discrepancy,  how- 
ever, about  the  locality,  as  according  to  another  version  of  the 
story  she  was  taken  from  the  Areopagus,  ard  not  from  this 
j»hi^e.     Now  1  quite  acknowledge  that  these  explanations  are 
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very  r.icn,  bul  )ie  ig  not  to  be  tinviod  wiiti  liu»  to  gire  them 
uucli  labor  nnd  iiigeiinity  will  be  required  of  him  ;  tind  wbei> 
lie  liJiB  oiioe  beguu.  be  inuHt  go  uu  uiiil  rehiibilitato  ctuiUurv  saA 
chiru(.-nis  diru.  Oorgoiig  uud  witigod  Btdetla  fibw  in  upuce,  mii] 
nuoiborloM  oUier  iucoiiDtiiviihle  wnd  imiiosHililu  inoiiatroiiufa  &ud 
marvels  of  naturo.  AikI  if  he  is  skeptical  about  tliem,  and 
would  fain  rediico  tliom  aU  ro  the  rules  of  probability,  tliit  sort 
of  (iruile  pbilosopliy  will  tuico  up  all  bii  time.  Now  I  huvo 
oeruiiuly  not  time  fur  thiti :  sHhU  I  tell  yo-i  wliy  ?  I  must  firtt 
know  myself,  us  (be  Di-lpbiiui  iugoriptioii  aaya ;  mid  I  sltould  be 
at.f.  absurd  indeed,  if  while  I  am  still  Id  i^oranoe  of  myself  I 
were  to  be  curious  about  ihat  wliich  is  not  my  busiuess. 
And  iherefore  I  say  farewell  to  all  this :  the  common  opioiou 
is  enough  for  me.  For,  us  I  was  saying,  I  want  lo  know  not 
about  (his,  but  aUiut  myself.  Am  1  indeed  a  wonder  more 
oompliuAled  and  swoUeu  with  passion  tlmu  llie  serpent  Typho, 
or  a  creature  of  a  gentler  and  simpler  sort,  to  whom  Nalura 
lus  given  a  diviner  and  lowlier  destiny  ?  But  here  let  me  ask 
yon,  friend  :  Is  not  this  the  pkne-tree  to  which  you  were  oon- 
ducting  us  ? 

Phaedr.    Yes,  this  is  the  tree. 

Soe.  Yes,  indeed,  and  u  fair  and  shatly  resting-place,  full  of 
summer  sounds  and  scents.  There  is  the  lofty  nnd  spronding 
plane-tree,  nnd  the  ugnus  uiibiub  high  and  clustering,  in  the  full- 
est blossom  tuid  ibe  greatest  frag  ran  oe  i  and  ihe  stream  which 
flows  beneath  ibe  plane-tree  is  deliciously  cold  to  the  feet. 
Judging  from  the  ornamuDts  and  imaj,'es,  this  must  be  a  spot 
Mcrod  to  Achelous  and  the  Nymphs;  moreover,  thcro  is  a 
sweet  breeze,  and  the  grasshoppers  chirrup :  and  the  greBlast 
charm  of  all  is  the  grass  like  a  (lillow  gently  sloping  lo  1^ 
heaiL     My  dear  Phuedrus,  you  have  been  an  admirable  guide, 

Phaedr.  I  always  wonder  at  you,  Socrates  ;  for  when  you 
are  in  the  country,  you  really  are  like  a  stranger  who  is  being 
led  about  by  a  guide.  Do  you  ever  croiw  the  border  ?  I 
rather  think  tbnt  you  never  venture  even  outside  the  gates. 

Soe.  Very  true,  my  gooil  friend ;  and  I  hope  Ihnt  you  will 
excuse  me  when  you  hear  the  reuson,  whti^h  is,  that  I  am  e 
lover  of  knowledge,  and  the  men  who  dwell  iu  tlie  dty  are  my 
teaoiiers.  and  tiut  the  trees,  or  the  country.  Though  I  do,  in> 
deed,  believe  that  you  have  found  a  spell  with  which  to  draw 
aw  out  of  the  city  iuto  the  country,  as  hungry  cows  are  led  by 
ahaking  before  lliom  u  bait  of  leaves  or  fruit     For  only  bold 
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Op  the  bait  of  dlaoooraei  and  you  may  lead  me  all  ixmnd  AUicm, 
and  over  the  wide  world.  And  now  having  arriyedf  I  intend 
to  lie  down,  and  do  you  choose  any  posture  in  which  you  cac 
read  best.     Begin. 

Phaedr.  Listeu.  <^  You  know  my  views  of  our  common  in- 
terest, and  I  do  not  think  that  I  ought  to  fail  in  the  object  oqi 
of  my  suit,  because  I  am  not  your  lover :  for  the  kindnesses 
of  lovers  are  aflerwards  regretted  by  them  when  their  passion 
ceases,  but  non-lovers  have  n)  time  of  repentance,  because  thej 
are  free  and  not  subject  to  necessity,  and  they  confer  their 
benefits  as  far  as  they  are  able,  in  the  way  which  is  most  con- 
dudve  to  their  own  interest.  Then  again,  lovers  remember  how 
they  have  neglected  their  interests,  for  the  sake  of  their  loves ; 
they  consider  the  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  on  themi 
and  when  to  these  they  add  the  troubles  which  they  have 
endured,  they  think  that  they  have  long  ago  paid  all  that  is  due 
to  them.  But  the  nou-lover  haft  no  such  tormenting  recolleo* 
tions ;  he  has  never  neglected  his  affairs  or  quarreled  with  hia 
relations ;  he  has  no  troubles  to  reckon  up,  or  excuses  to  aUege  \ 
for  all  has  goue  smoothly  with  him.  What  remains,  then,  but 
that  he  should  freely  do  what  will  gratify  the  beloved  ?  Bal 
you  will  say  that  the  lover  is  more  to  be  esteemed,  because  hia 
love  is  thought  to  be  greater ;  for  he  is  willing  to  say  and  do 
what  is  huteful  to  other  men,  in  order  to  please  his  beloved : 
well,  that,  if  true,  is  only  a  proof  that  he  will  prefer  any  futura 
love  to  his  present,  and  will  injure  his  old  love  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  new.  And  how  can  a  man  reasonably  sacrifice  himself  to  one 
who  is  possessed  with  a  malady  which  no  experienced  pei'son 
would  attempt  to  cure,  for  the  patient  himi^elf  admits  that  he  ia 
not  in  his  right  mind,  and  acknowledges  that  he  is  wrong  in  hia 
mind,  but  is  unable,  as  he  says,  to  control  himself.  How,  if  he 
came  to  his  right  mind,  could  he  imagine  that  the  desires  were 
good  which  he  conceived  when  in  his  wrong  mind  ?  Then  again, 
there  are  many  more  non-lovers  than  lovers  ;  and,  therefore,  yoa 
will  have  a  larger  choice,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  find  among 
them  a  compatible  friend.  And  if  you  fear  common  opinion,  and 
would  avoid  publicity  and  reproach,  the  lover,  who  is  always  ^q^ 
thinking  that  other  men  are  as  emulous  of  him  as  he  is  of 
them,  will  be  sure  to  boast  of  his  successes,  and  make  a  show  of 
them  openly  in  the  pride  of  his  heart ;  he  wants  others  to  know 
that  his  Libor  has  not  been  lost ;  but  the  non-lover  is  more  hia 
own  master,  and  is  desirous  of  solid  good,  and  not  of  the  vain* 
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gliii'y  of  men.  Agnin,  tlie  lover  raav  he  genomll  j  seen  sDil  kaomi 
fiilliiwiri;;  llie  tN'loveil  (thU  is  liix  regular  occiiputioii).  and  when 
tlwjr  ure  observed  to  exi'hoii^e  two  words  they  ure  Biippusod  U 
meet  about  soiu«  atTiur  of  love,  either  puBt  or  future:  but  wlien 
iioD-lovofB  meet)  no  one  asks  the  rensou  nliy,  because  people  know 
that  miking  is  natural,  whether  (Hondship  or  mere  pleasure  it 
iho  motive.  And,  ngnin,  if  yon  titur  the  fickleness  of  friend- 
■bip,  consider  timt  in  nny  other  ciise  a  quarrel  might  bu  n  mutual 
calamity  :  but  now,  when  you  huru  givuu  up  what  is  roust  pr»* 
cious  lo  you,  you  will  be  the  great  loser,  ami  therefore,  you  wiU 
have  reason  in  boiuj  more  afraid  of  the  lover,  for  bis  vexatiotu 
•re  mnny,  and  be  is  always  fancying  that  everything  is  agunst 
him.  And  for  this  reason  ho  debars  bis  beloved  from  society  ; 
ho  will  not  have  you  in ti mute  with  the  wealthy,  le«t  they  should 
exCL'uI  bhn  in  wealth,  or  with  men  of  educa lion,  lest  they  should 
be  bin  su)>eriora  in  kuowlc<lge  :  and  he  is  equally  ufrnid  of  tbo 
power  of  any  tiilier  good.  I{e  would  persuiide  you  to  hava 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  in  order  that  he  may  have  you  all  tx. 
himi^lf,  and  ift  out  of  regard  to  your  owu  interest,  you  have 
more  sense  than  to  comply  with  his  dosiro,  a  qunrnd  will  ensue. 
Uut  those  who  are  non-lovera,  and  whose  success  In  love  is  the 
Mwuni  of  ibuir  su|>enority,  will  not  be  Jeitlouaof  the  companiona 
of  their  tKiloved,  but  will  ruilier  bate  thoMi  who  refuse  to  be  hia 
oompuniou!!,  thinking  ilmt  tbeir  refusal  is  a  mark  of  ooutempt, 
and  that  be  wouhl  be  beueflled  by  having  companions  i  more 
lovQ  than  hatred  may  be  expected  to  come  of  that-  Many 
lovers  also  have  loved  tiie  person  of  a  youth  belbro  thoy  kneir 
bis  cbaracler,  or  were  ac<iu;iiuted  with  his  domestic  relations  ;  so 
that  when  thuir  piL'SJoti  has  passed  away,  there  is  no  knowing 
aoo  whether  they  will  contiuue  to  be  his  friends;  whereas,  in 
the  caae  of  non-lovers  who  were  always  friends,  the  friettd- 
ship  is  not  lessened  by  sensual  delights;  but  the  recoil eeljon  of 
these  remtiins  with  them,  iind  is  un  earnest  of  good  things  to 
oonie.  Further,  I  say  that  you  are  likely  to  bo  improved  by 
roe,  whereas  tlje  lover  will  spoil  yon.  l-'or  they  piaise  your 
words  and  actions  in  n  bad  way  ;  partly,  thfy  ore  ufi'iud  of 
oSiindiug  you,  and  partly,  their  judgment  is  weakuneil  by  their 
passioEi :  fur  lovers  are  singular  lieinge  when  disaji pointed  tn 
love  —  tbey  deem  that  puinful  which  is  not  painful  to  others, 
anil  when  successful  tlicy  cannot  help  praising  thut  wh'ch  ought 
not  to  give  them  pleasure;  so  that  the  beloveil  is  a  lor  mor* 
appropriate  object  of  pity  ibau  of  envy,     llut  if  you  listen  to 
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me,  in  the  first  place,  I,  in  my  intercourse  with  yon,  shall  not 
regard  present  enjoyment,  but  future  advantage,  being  not  con« 
quered  by  love,  but  conquering  myself;  nor  for  small  causes 
taking  violent  offenses,  but  even  when  the  cause  is  great,  slowly 
laying  up  little  wrath  —  unintentional  offenses  I  shall  forgivOi 
and  intentional  ones  I  shall  try  to  prevent ;  and  these  are  the 
marks  of  a  friend-^^hip  which  will  last.  But  if  you  think  thai 
only  a  lover  can  be  a  firm  friend,  you  ought  to  consider  that,  if 
this  were  true,  we  should  set  small  value  on  sons,  or  fiithers,  or 
mothers ;  nor  should  we  ever  have  loyal  friends,  for  our  love 
of  them  arises  not  from  passion,  but  from  other  associaUons. 
Further,  if  we  ought  to  confer  fiivors  ou  those  who  are  the  most 
eager  suitors,  we  ought  to  confer  them  not  on  the  most  virtuous, 
but  on  tlie  most  needy ;  for  they  are  the  persons  who  will  be 
most  relieved,  and  will  therefore  be  the  most  grateful ;  and,  ia 
general,  when  you  make  a  feast,  invite  not  your  friend,  but  the 
beggar  and  the  empty  soul,  for  they  will  love  you,  and  attend 
you,  and  come  about  your  doors,  and  will  be  the  best  pleased, 
and  the  most  grateful,  and  will  invoke  blessings  on  your  head 
But,  perhaps,  you  will  say  that  yon  ought  not  to  give  to  the 
most  importunate,  but  to  those  who  are  best  able  to  reward  yoa ; 
nor  to  the  lover  only,  but  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  love ;  ^^^ 
nor  to  those  who  will  enjoy  the  charm  of  your  youth,  but 
to  those  who  will  share  their  goods  with  you  in  age;  nor  to 
those  who,  having  succeeded,  will  glory  in  their  success  to 
others,  but  to  those  who  will  be  modest  and  hold  their  peace ; 
nor  to  those  who  care  about  you  for  a  moment  only,  but  to  those 
who  will  continue  your  friends  for  life ;  nor  to  those  who,  when 
their  passion  is  over,  will  pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  but  rather  to 
those  who,  when  the  bloom  of  youth  is  over,  will  show  their 
own  virtue.  Remember  what  I  have  said ;  and  consider  tlui 
also,  that  friends  admonish  the  lover  under  the  idea  that  his  way 
of  life  is  bad,  but  no  one  of  his  kindred  ever  yet  censured  the 
non-lover,  or  thought  that  he  was  ill-advised  about  his  owe 
interests. 

^  Perhaps  you  will  ask  me  whether  I  propose  that  yoa 
should  indulge  every  non-lover.  To  which  I  reply  that  not 
even  the  lover  would  advise  you  to  indulge  all  lovers,  for  the 
favor  is  less  in  the  just  estimation  of  the  receiver  and  more 
difficult  to  hide  from  the  world.  Now  love  ought  to  be  for  the 
advantage  of  both  parties  and  for  the  injury  of  neither. 

*'  I  believe  that  I  have  said  enough ;  but  if  there  is  anythtiig 
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mnre  which  jou  ilssire  or  wliicb  nredi  to  be  Bnpplied,  uk  and 
I  will  answer." 

Now,  Socrates,  what  ^o  you  think  P  la  not  the  i^sooDrM  «X- 
oelleuti  especially  Ihe  langiiftfre  ? 

Soc.  Yec  indeed,  mljDirable :  the  effect  on  me  wns  raviahing. 
And  this  I  owe  U>  you.  Ph.iMlms,  for  I  ob«ervo(l  you  wbil« 
retuliug  to  be  in  an  t^caiafiy,  ami  thinking  that  you  are  more  tsxi- 
perienced  in  theee  uiHttciii  thiin  1  am,  1  followed  your  exampla^ 
Knd,  like  you.  beuiiue  iii«pirtKl  with  u  divine  frenzy. 

Phaidr.  Jmleed,  you  are  pleaded  to  bo  nien7. 

Soe.  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  not  in  enrnett  ? 

Phaedr.  Now,  doit't  talk  in  that  way,  Socratea,  but  let  tm 
have  yuur  reid  opiuion  ;  I  adjurn  you.  by  the  god  of  friendship, 
h>  tell  me  whe[bor  you  ibiuk  that  any  Hellene  could  hiwe  uud 
more  or  spoken  better  on  the  aarae  tubject. 

Soc.  Wl'II,  but  are  you  and  I  ex|iocl«d  to  praise  the  fenti- 
iDenU  of  the  autlior,  or  only  the  clr<ariit«.s  and  roundness,  and 
nccuracy,  uid  tournure  of  the  language?  As  to  the  first  I  wjl- 
liDgly  submit  Id  yuur  Imlter  judgment,  for  I  am  unworthy  to 
Q.,  form  an  opiuion,  having  only  attended  (u  the  rhetorical 
manner:  and  I  whs  doubting  whether  Lysiaa  hioiself 
would  be  able  to  defend  that ;  for  I  thought,  though  I  speak 
under  coms^ion,  that  he  ivpeiil«d  him»eir  two  or  tliree  timei, 
either  frnm  want  of  words  or  from  want  of  pains ;  and  also,  he 
apprareU  to  me  wantonly  nmbitioiis  of  showing  how  well  be 
eould  say  the  SHma  tliiu^  in  two  or  three  ways. 

P/iatdr.  Noiinunse,  SoL-ruies ;  IhuC  was  his  eiliaustive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject ;  for  ha  omitted  notliing  ;  this  is  the  spedal 
merit  of  the  speech,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  have 
made  a  fuller  or  better. 

Soc.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that  with  yon.  Ancient  SAgM, 
men  and  women,  who  have  ejioken  sjtd  written  of  these  tbinga, 
would  rite  up  in  judgmeut  nguinat  me,  if  I  lightly  assented  to 

Pkaedr.  Who  are  they,  and  where  did  you  hear  anything 
belter  llian  this  '( 

Soe.  I  am  stire  that  I  must  have  heard  ;  I  don't  remember  nt 
this  moment  from  whom  ;  perhaps  from  Sajipho  the  ftir,  Anac- 
reon  ibc  wise  ;  or,  possibly,  from  a  prose  writer.  What  makai 
me  say  this  ?  Why,  because  I  perc«tve  that  my  Imsnm  is  full, 
and  that  I  could  make  another  speech  as  good  as  tliat  of  Lyaias 
and  different.     Now  I  am  ceilaiu  that  this  ii  not  au  inveulioi 
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of  my  own,  for  I  am  conscious  that  I  know  nothing,  and  there- 
fore I  can  only  infer  that  I  have  been  filled  through  the  ears, 
like  a  pitcher  from  the  waters  of  another,  though  I  have  acto* 
ally  forgotten  in  my  stupidity  who  was  my  informant 

Phctedr.  That  is  grand.  But  never  mind  where  you  heard 
the  discourse  or  of  whom ;  let  that,  if  you  will,  be  a  mystery 
not  to  be  divulged  even  at  my  eamdst  desire.  But  do  as  you 
say ;  promise  to  make  another  and  better  oration  of  equal  length 
on  the  same  subject,  with  other  arguments ;  and  I,  like  the  cine 
Archons,  will  promise  to  set  up  a  golden  image  at  Delphi,  not 
only  of  myself,  but  of  you,  and  as  large  as  life. 

Soc,  You  are  a  dear  golden  simpleton  if  you  suppose  me  to 
mean  that  Lysias  has  altogether  missed  the  mark,  and  that  I 
cin  make  a  speech  from  which  all  his  arguments  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded. The  worst  of  authors  will  say  something  that  is  to  the 
point  Who,  for  example,  could  speak  on  this  thesis  of  yours 
without  praising  the  discretion  of  the  non-lover  and  blam-  ^oa 
ing  the  folly  of  the  lover  ?  These  are  the  commonplaces 
which  must  come  in  (for  what  else  is  there  to  be  said  ?)  and 
must  be  allowed  and  excused ;  the  only  merit  is  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  them,  for  there  can  be  none  in  the  invention ;  but 
when  you  leave  the  commonplaces,  then  there  may  be  some 
originality. 

Pliaedr,  I  admit  that  there  is  reason  in  that,  and  I  will  be 
reasonable  too,  and  will  allow  you  to  start  with  the  premise  that 
the  lover  is  more  disordered  in  his  wits  than  the  non-lover; 
and  if  you  go  on  after  that  and  make  a  longer  and  better  speech 
than  Lysias,  and  use  other  arguments,  then  I  say  again  that  a 
statue  you  shall  have  of  beaten  gold,  and  take  your  place  by  the 
colossal  offering  of  the  Cypselids  at  Olympia. 

Soc,  Is  not  the  lover  serious,  because  only  in  fun  I  lay  a 
fintzer  upon  his  love  ?  And  fo,  Phaedrus,  you  really  imagine 
that  I  am  going  to  improve  upon  his  ingenuity  ? 

Phaedr,  There  1  have  you  as  yon  had  me,  and  you  most 
speak  *^as  you  best  can,''  and  no  mistake.  And  don't  let  us 
have  the  vulgar  exchange  of  **  tu  quoque  "  as  in  a  comedy,  or 
compel  me  to  say  to  you  as  you  said  to  me,  '*  I  know  Socrates 
as  well  as  I  know  myself,  and  he  was  wanting  to  speak,  but  he 
gave  himself  airs."  Rather  I  would  have  you  consider  that 
from  this  place  we  stir  not  until  you  have  unbosomed  yourself 
of  the  speech  ;  for  here  are  we  all  alone,  and  T  am  stronger, 
remerab(*r,  and  younger  than  you  ;  therefore  perpend,  and  do 
uot  compel  me  to  use  violence. 
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Smu  But,  my  iiveel  P}iaeilru«,  liow  can  I  ever  compete  witfc 
Lysins  ill  an  lixtenipora  Hiieech?  He  U  n  master  in  bi»  Art  and 
I  mn  an  uutuucUt  man. 

Pkatdr.  You  see  how  malters  stand  ;  and  tJierefora  let  il)«n 
be  no  more  preteDses ;  for,  indeed,  I  know  the  word  that  i« 
irresistible. 

Soe.  Then  don't  Biiy  tL 

Pkafilr.  Yi-8.  but  I  will)  and  my  word  bIihII  be  an  oalh. 
"  I  my,  or  miliar  swear"  — but  what  god  will  ha  ilia  witueM 
of  my  oaL')  ?  —  "I  swear  by  this  pline-tree,  that  iinloMs  yoa  re- 
pent the  disuaurse  lit^re,  in  the  fat^  of  tlie  plaue-tree,  I  will 
never  tell  you  mioiher  ;  nover  let  you  have  word  of  nnotlier! " 

Svc.  Villain  I  I  am  eoutjuered  i  iliu  poor  lovi 

Phatdr.  Then  why  are  you  §lill  at  ywiir  tricks  ? 

Soe.  I  am  not  going  to  play  tricks  now  UiaL  you  hare 
the  oath,  for  I  cannot  allow  invaelf  to  bu  atiirved. 

Phatdr.  Procee<!. 
,--        Soe.  Slinll  I  Ii-Il  you  what  I  will  do  ? 
^^'        Phatdr.  What? 

Soe.  I  will  veil  my  fa<?e  and  gallop  through  the  disconrn 
faitt  as  I  can,  for  if  I  sue  yoti,  I  shidi  feel  ashamed  and  not 
know  whnl  to  any. 

Pkaedr.   Only  f^o  on  nnd  you  may  do  as  you  plunso. 

Soe,  CoinL>,  O  ye  Muses,  melodiouB  (Xiyiiut),  us  ye  are  called, 
wlielhitr  you  hiivu  romved  tliis  name  from  ttm  character  of  your 
etridns,  or  because  the  MoHans'  are  a  muslcid  race,  help,  O 
help  me  in  the  tale  wliicli  my  goini  friend  desires  me  lo  re- 
liearae,  for  the  g»od  of  his  friend  whom  he  always  deemed  wIm 
and  will  now  deem  wiBer  than  ever. 

Ouoe  ui>oii  a  time  there  was  u  fnir  boy,  or,  inoi'e  properly 
■peaking,  a  youth ;  he  was  very  fair  and  had  a  great  many 
lovers :  and  there  was  one  special  cunning  one,  who  had  per* 
Hua-Icd  the  youth  that  he  did  not  love  him,  but  he  reidly  loved 
hlin  idl  the  autne ;  and  one  day  as  lie  was  paying  Ids  uddresaea 
lo  liim.  lie  used  this  very  iirgument,  — tlial  lie  ought  lo  acoept 
the  nou-Iover  ratlier  Ihau  the  lover ;  and  his  words  were  as  fol- 
low:— 

''AH  goo<1  counsel  Iwgina  in  the  mine  way  ;  a  roan  aboald 

iw  what  ho  13  advir<ing  about,  or  his  counsel  will  come  \a 

■ght     But  [H'opiii  inugine  tlint  tbi>y  know  about  the  uMbi* 
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>f  things,  when  thej  don*t  know  about  them^  and,  not  agreeing 
at  the  beginning,  they  end,  as  might  be  expected,  in  contra- 
dicting one  another  and  themselves.  Now  jou  and  I  must  not 
be  guilty  of  the  error  which  we  condemn  in  others ;  but  as  our 
question  is  whether  the  lover  or  non-lover  b  to  be  preferred, 
let  us  first  of  all  agree  in  defining  the  nature  and  power  of  love, 
and  then,  keeping  our  eyes  upon  this  and  to  tk's  appealing,  let 
us  further  inquire  whether  love  brings  advantage  or  disadvan* 
tage. 

^  Every  one  sees  that  love  is  a  desire,  and  we  know  also  that 
non-lovers  desire  the  beautiful  and  good.  Now  in  what  way  is 
the  lover  to  be  distinguished  from  the  non-lover  ?  Let  us  note 
that  in  every  one  of  us  there  are  two  guiding  and  ruling  prin- 
ciples which  lead  us  whither  they  will ;  one  is  the  natural  de- 
sire of  pleasure,  the  other  is  an  acquired  opinion  which  is  in 
search  of  the  best ;  and  these  two  are  someUmes  in  harmony 
and  then  again  at  war,  and  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the 
other  conquers.  When  opinion  conquers,  and  by  the  help  of 
reason  leads  us  to  the  best,  the  conquering  principle  is  called 
temperance  ;  but  when  desire,  which  is  devoid  of  reason,  rulea 
in  us  and  drags  us  to  pleasure,  that  power  of  misrule  is  called 
excess.  Now  excess  has  many  names,  and  many  members,  ^^^ 
and  many  forms,  and  any  of  these  forms  when  marked 
gives  a  name  to  the  bearer  of  the  name,  neither  honorable  nor 
desirable.  The  desire  of  eating,  which  gets  the  better  of  the 
higher  reason  and  the  other  desires,  is  called  gluttony,  and  he 
who  is  possessed  by  this  is  called  a  glutton ;  the  tyrauLical  de- 
sire of  drink,  which  inclines  the  possessor  of  tlie  desire  to  drink, 
has  a  name  which  is  only  too  obvious  ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  whole  family  of  desires  and  their  names,  whichever 
of  them  happens  to  be  dominant.  And  now  I  think  that  yoa 
will  perceive  the  drift  of  my  discourse ;  but  as  every  spoken 
word  is  in  a  manner  plainer  than  the  unspoken,  I  had  better 
say  further  that  the  irrational  desire  which  overcomes  the  ten* 
dency  of  opinion  towards  right,  and  is  led  away  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty,  and  especially  of  personal  beauty,  by  the  de- 
sires which  are  her  kindred,  —  that  desire,  I  say,  the  conqueror 
and  leader  of  the  rest,  and  waxing  strong  from  having  this 
very  power,  is  called  the  power  of  love  (^ppwftij'CDs  IfHosi)** 

And  now,  dear  Phaedrus,  I  shall  pause  for  an  instant  to 
ask  whether  you  do  not  think  me,  as  I  appear  to  myself  in« 
ipired? 
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Phandr.  Tea,  Socratfis,  you  seem  to  have  a  vttry  uniuiul  torn 
•J  words, 

Sur,  Lidteti  lo  me,  then,  iti  BJluiico:  for  aurely  lli6  plaoe  U 
boly  ;  so  (list  ynu  niiiBt  not  wimdcr,  if.  ns  I  prnoeiil,  1  appear 
to  be  in  a  dLviiie  fury,  for  already  I  am  gnltiuj;  iuto  dichjrrAia- 

Pliaedr,  That  is  quite  Iruo. 

S-K.  Ami  that  I  aiuibiiie  to  yon.  But  hear  what  follows, 
and  perlinpi  tlie  fir  mny  I>e  nverieil ;  oil  is  in  thoir  band*  nbovv. 
And  now  I  will  go  on  tiilkiiig  to  my  youth.     Liston  :  — 

Thua,  my  friend,  we  huvo  iltwiured  aiid  dotemiiued  llio  na- 
ture of  love.     Helping  thi>  in  vi<>H'.  Ii 
■dvanU^ie  or  di-advautAge  is  likely  lo  l-i 
the  iK>u-lover  to  him  wlio  arccpts  their  advuiims. 

lie  who  ia  Uie  viutim  of  bis  pnaaions  and  thu  slave  of  plaaa- 
uru  will  of  course  d(i«ire  to  mnke  his  beloved  as  agroeobla  U 
hjoiBuIf  OS  piissible.  Now  to  him  who  is  nut  iu  his  right  senaea 
that  is  ugreeiLblu  whiuh  i*  not  oppoaod  to  him.  but  tliat  which 
is  equal  or  sujierior  ia  huteful  lo  him.  and  therefore  the  lover 
-on  will  not  brook  any  su|>eriority  or  i-([niility  on  tlie  pnrt  at 
hilt  beloved;  he  is  alwnys  employed  in  reilucing  Itim  to 
icferioriiy.  And  the  ignorant  is  the  inferior  of  rhe  wise,  the 
cowiird  of  the  bmve.  llie  slow  of  speenh  of  the  spenkur,  the  dull 
of  the  clever.  These  are  the  tori  of  nalund  ami  inheront  de- 
fects ill  the  inind  of  the  beloveil  wUicli  unlmnce  thu  dnlighc  at 
tlie  luver.  and  there  are  acquired  doftcls  which  lie  must  produce 
ia  him,  or  he  will  lie  deprived  of  his  Heeling  juy.  Aud  therv 
fore  be  cannot  help  l>eiiig  jeitlous,  and  will  debar  him  from  ll» 
advantngeii  of  sodeiy  wbiub  wuuld  ninke  a  tnati  of  bim,  and  ea< 
pecially  from  that  society  whiob  wuuld  have  given  him  wisdoift 
That  ia  to  sxy,  ho  will  be  compelled  lo  hamuli  from  bim  divine 
pliilosophy,  in  bis  eaccaaive  fear  leat  he  should  ootne  to  ba  d^ 
•pised  ill  bis  eyea ;  and  there  ts  no  greater  injury  whiuh  lie  ou 

at  on  iiim  than  tills.     Moreover,  he  will  contrive  thmi  li* 

II  be  wholly  ignorant,  and  in  everything  dependent  oq  bin* 

^Mlf ;  he  is  lo  be  tlie  deli;;ht  of  bis  lover's  hcnri,  and  a  curM  t« 

Verily,  a  lover  is  a  profltiible  guardian  and  luaooiato 

In  all  that  reUtes  to  his  mind. 

IS  next  aee  bow  his  miiaier,  whose  law  of  life  is  pleaavn 

i  not  good,  will  keep  and  train  the  body.of  hia  servant.    WiL 

ihoofc  a  beiuvt'd  who  in  delieaie  nithcr  tbiin  aturd;  a^ 

One  brought  up  in  ahiidy  bowers  and  not  in  (he  bri^tt 
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ran ;  not  practiced  in  manly  exercises  or  dried  by  perspiration, 
but  knowing  only  a  soft  and  luxurious  diet ;  instead  of  Uie  hues 
of  h^th  having  only  the  colors  of  paint  and  ornament,  and  the 
rest  of  a  piece?  —  such  a  life  as  any  one  can  imagine  and 
which  I  need  not  detail  at  length.  But  I  may  sum  up  all  that 
I  have  to  say  in  a  won],  and  pass  on.  Such  a  person  in  war, 
or  in  any  of  the  great  exigencies  in  life,  will  be  the  anxiety  of 
his  fiiends  and  also  of  his  lover,  and  certainly  not  the  terror  of 
his  enemies  ;  which  nobody  can  deny. 

And  now  let  us  tell  what  advantaofe  or  disadvantage  the  be- 
loved will  receive  from  the  guardianship  and  society  of  his  lover 
in  the  matter  of  his  possessions ;  that  is  the  next  point  to  con- 
sider. All  men  ¥nll  see,  and  the  lover  above  all  meu,  that  his 
own  first  wish  is  to  deprive  his  beloved  of  his  dearest  and  best 
and  most  sacred  possessions,  —  father,  motlier,  kindred,  friends, 
all  whom  he  thinks  may  be  hinderers  or  reprovers  of  their  ^  j/% 
sweet  converse ;  he  will  even  cast  a  jealous  eye  upon  his 
gold  and  silver  or  other  property,  because  these  make  him  a  less 
easy  and  manageable  prey,  and  hence  he  is  of  necessity  dis- 
pleased at  the  possession  of  them  and  rejoices  at  their  loss ;  and 
he  would  like  him  to  be  wifeless,  childless,  homeless,  as  well ; 
and  the  longer  the  better,  for  the  longer  he  is  all  this,  the  lon- 
ger he  will  enjoy  him. 

There  are  some  sort  of  animals,  such  as  flatterers,  which  are 
dangerous  and  mischievous  enough,  and  yet  nature  has  mingled 
a  temporary  pleasure  and  grace  in  their  oomposition.  Ton  may 
say  that  a  courtesan  is  hurtful,  and  disapprove  of  such  creatures 
and  their  practices,  and  yet  for  the  time  they  are  very  pleasant. 
But  the  lover  is  not  only  mischievous  to  bis  love,  he  is  aho 
extremely  unpleasant  to  live  with.  £quals,  as  the  proverb  says, 
delight  in  equals ;  equality  of  years  inclines  them  to  the  same 
pleasures,  and  similarity  begets  friendship,  and  yet  you  may 
have  more  than  enough  even  of  this,  and  compulsion  is  always 
said  to  be  grievous.  Now  the  lover  is  not  only  unlike  his  be- 
loved, but  he  forces  himself  upon  him.  For  he  is  old  and  his 
love  is  young,  and  neither  day  nor  night  will  he  leave  him  if 
he  can  help  ;  and  necessity  and  the  sting  of  desire  drive  him 
on,  and  allure  him  with  the  pleasure  which  he  receives  from 
seeing,  hearing,  touching,  perceiving  him.  And  therefore  he  is 
delighted  to  fa.sten  upon  him  and  to  minister  to  him.  But  what 
pleasure  or  consolation  can  the  beloved  be  receiving  all  this 
time  ?     Must  he  not  feel  the  extremity  of  disgust  when  he  kx>ks 
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At  an  old  withered  ikoe  and  the  remfunder  to  match,  whidi 
In  a  description  is  not  agreeable,  and  quite  detestable  when  yoa 
are  forced  into  daily  contact  with  them;  moreover  he  iB, jeal- 
ously watched  and  guarded  against  everything  and  everybody, 
and  has  to  hear  misplaced  and  exaggerated  praises  of  himselff 
and  censures  as  inappropriate,  which  are  quite  intolerable  when 
the  man  is  sober,  and.  besides  being  intolerable,  are  published 
all  over  the  world  in  all  their  shamelessuess  and  wearisomenesa 
when  he  is  drunk. 

And  not  only  while  his  love  continues  is  he  mischievous  and 
nnple&oant,  but  when  his  love  ceases  he  becomes  a  perfidious 
oi.1  oii^tny  of  him  on  whom  he  showered  his  oaths  and  prayers 
and  promises,  and  yet  could  hardly  prevail  upon  him  to 
tolerate  the  tedium  of  his  company  even  from  motives  of  inter- 
est. The  time  of  payment  arrives,  and  now  he  is  the  servant 
of  another  master ;  instead  of  love  and  infiituation,  wisdom  and 
temperance  are  his  bosom's  lords ;  the  man  has  changed,  but 
the  beloved  is  not  aware  of  this  ;  he  asks  for  a  return,  and  re- 
calls to  his  recollection  former  acts  and  words,  for  he  fancies  that 
he  is  talking  to  the  same  person,  and  the  other,  being  ashamed 
and  not  having  the  courage  to  tell  him  that  he  has  changed, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  make  good  his  promises,  has  now 
grown  virtuous  and  temperate  ;  he  does  not  want  to  do  as  he 
did  or  to  be  as  he  was  before.  Therefore  he  runs  away  and 
can  but  end  a  defaulter ;  quick  as  the  spinning  of  a  teetotum  ^ 
he  changes  pursuit  into  flight,  and  the  other  is  compelled  to 
follow  him  with  passion  and  imprecation,  not  knowing  that  he 
ought  never  from  the  firHt  to  have  accepted  a  demented  lover 
instead  of  a  sensible  non-lover ;  and  that  in  makinc;  such  a 
choice  he  was  yielding  to  a  faithless,  morose,  enviou<<,  disagree- 
able being,  hurtful  to  his  estate,  hurtful  to  his  bodily  constitution, 
and  still  more  hurtful  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  which  is 
and  ever  will  be  the  most  honorable  possession  both  of  godi 
and  men.  Consider  this,  fair  youth,  and  know  that  in  the 
friendship  of  the  lover  there  in  no  real  kindness:  he  has  an 
appetite  and  wants  to  feed  upou  you. 

'*  Aj  wolves  love  lambs  bo  loven  love  their  lovet." 

But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  speaking  :n  verse,  and  therefbro 
I  had  better  make  an  end ;  that  is  enough. 

Phaedr,    I  thought  that  you  were  only  half-way  and  were 

1  Lit.  an  ojjter-iheU. 
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(Ding  to  make  a  similar  speech  about  all  the  advantages  of 
■ooepting  the  non-lover.     Why  don't  joa  go  on  ? 

Soe,  Does  not  jour  simplicity  observe  that  I  have  got  out 
•f  dithyrambics  into  epics;  and  if  my  censure  was  in  versOf 
what  will  my  praise  be?  Don't  you  see  that  I  am  already 
overtaken  by  the  Nymphs  to  whom  you  have  mischievously 
exposed  me  ?  And  therefore  I  will  only  add  that  the  non-lover 
has  all  the  advantages  in  which  the  lover  is  charged  with  being 
deficient  And  now  I  will  say  no  more ;  there  has  been  enough 
said  of  both  of  them.  Leaving  the  tale  to  its  &te,  I  will  cross 
the  river  and  make  the  best  of  my  way  home,  lest  a  worse  ^ ja 
thing  be  inflicted  upon  me  by  you. 

Phaedr,  Not  yet,  Socrates;  not  until  the  heat  of  the  day 
has  passed  ;  don't  you  see  that  the  hour  is  noon,  and  the  sun  is 
standing  over  our  heads?  Let  us  rather  stay  and  talk  over 
what  has  been  said,  and  then  return  in  the  cool. 

Soc.  Your  love  of  discourse,  Phaedrus,  is  superhuman,  simply 
marvelous,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  one  of  your 
contemporaries  who  in  one  way  or  another  has  either  made  or 
been  the  cause  of  others  making  an  equal  number  of  speeches 
I  would  except  Simmias  the  Theban,  but  all  the  rest  are  far 
behind  you.  And  now  I  do  verily  believe  that  you  have  been 
the  cause  of  another. 

Phaedr.    That  is  good  news.     But  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  I  mean  to  say  that  as  I  was  about  to  cross  the  stream 
the  usual  sign  was  given  to  me ;  that  is  the  sign  which  never 
bids  but  always  forbids  me  to  do  what  I  am  going  to  do ;  and 
I  thought  that  I  heard  a  voice  saying  in  my  ear  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  impiety,  and  that  I  must  not  go  away  until  I  had 
made  an  atonement.  Now  I  am  a  diviner,  though  not  a  very 
good  one,  but  I  have  enough  religion  for  my  own  needs,  as  you 
might  say  of  a  bad  writer  —  his  writing  is  good  enough  for 
him.  And,  O  my  friend,  how  singularly  prophetic  is  the  soul  I 
For  at  the  time  I  iiad  a  sort  of  misgiving,  and,  like  Ibycus,  ^  I 
was  troubled,"  and  I  suspected  that  I  might  be  receiving  honor 
fW>m  men  at  the  expense  of  sinning  against  the  gods.  No#  I 
am  aware  of  the  error. 

Phaedr.    What  error  ? 

Soc.  That  was  a  dreadful  speech  which  you  brought  frith 
roil,  and  you  made  me  utter  one  as  bad. 

Phaedr,    How  was  that? 

Soc,  Foolii^h,  I  say,  and  in  a  degree  impic  us ;  and  what  cao 
be  more  dreadful  than  this  ? 
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Phaedr    Nothing,  if  the  speech  was  reallj  such  as  70a  da* 

scribe. 

Soc.  Well,  and  is  not  Eros  the  son  of  Aphrodite  a  mightj 
god? 

Phaedr,   That  is  the  language  of  mankind  about  him. 

Soc,  Bat  that  was  not  the  language  of  Ljsias'  speech  anj 
more  than  of  that  other  speech  uttered  through  mj  lips  when 
under  the  influence  of  your  enchantments,  and  which  I  may 
call  yours  and  not  mine.  For  Love,  if  he  be  a  god  or  divine, 
cannot  be  evil.  Yet  this  was  the  error  of  both  our  speeches. 
A jq  There  was  also  a  solemnity  about  them  which  was  truly 
charming ;  they  had  no  truth  or  honesty  in  them,  and  yet 
they  pretended  to  be  something,  hoping  to  succeed  in  deceiving 
tha  manikins  of  earth  and  be  famous  among  them.  And  there- 
fore I  must  have  a  purgation.  And  now  I  bethink  me  of  an 
ancient  purgation  of  mythological  error  which  was  devised,  not 
by  Homer,  for  he  never  had  the  wit  to  discover  why  he  was 
blind,  but  by  Stesicliorus,  who  was  a  philosopher  and  knew  the 
reason  why;  and,  therefore,  when  he  lost  his  eyes,  for  that 
was  the  penalty  which  was  inflicted  upon  him  for  reviling  the 
lovely  Helen,  he  purged  himself.  And  the  purgation  was  a 
recantation,  which  began  with  the  words  :  — 

**  That  was  a  lie  of  mine  when  I  said  that  thou  nerer  embarkadtt  on  the  iwift 
•hipi,  or  woDtest  io  the  walls  of  Troy.'* 

And  when  he  had  completed  his  poem,  which  is  called  ^  the  re- 
cantation," immediately  his  sight  returned  to  him.  Now  I  will 
be  wiser  than  either  Stesichonis  or  Homer,  in  that  I  am  going 
to  make  a  recantation  before  I  lose  mine  ;  and  this  I  will  at- 
tempt, not  as  before,  veiled  and  ashamed,  but  with  forehead  bold 
and  bare. 

Phaedr,    There  Ls  nothing  which  I  should  like  better  to  hear. 

Soc,  Only  think,  my  good  Phaedrus,  what  an  utter  want  of 
delicacy  was  shown  in  the  two  discourses ;  I  mean,  in  my  own 
and  in  the  one  which  you  recited  out  of  the  book.  Would  not 
any  one  who  was  himself  of  a  noble  and  gentle  nature,  and  who 
loved  or  ever  had  loved  a  nature  like  his  own,  when  he  heard 
OS  speakiiig  of  the  petty  causes  of  lovers'  jealousies,  and  of  their 
exceeding  animosities,  and  the  injuries  which  th«y  do  to  their 
b<3loved,  have  imap:ined  that  our  ideas  of  love  were  taken  from 
some  haunt  of  sailors  to  which  good  manners  were  ufiknown  — 
he  would  certainly  never  have  admitted  the  justice  of  our  ceu 
sure? 
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P%aedr.    CeruiniT  dou 

Soe.  Therefore,  Ivecause  I  Uniih  4a  th<>t  f^(>n|S[hl  of  \}\\%  |wr^ 
ton,  and  also  becHU^  I  am  afrnki  of  iho  f^xX  \xiVt\  1  tloidiv  h> 
wsis^h  down  ihat  g^ll  aihi  vinegar  with  a  ^bolom>mo  diauj^Kit 
and  I  would  counsel  Lvsias  not  to  dol^v,  Inu  to  wn(i^  auoihor 
i^scourse,  whidi  shall  pi\>ve  •*  cotorw  |>anl>ii»**  that  \\w  lon^r 
ought  to  he  accepted  railu^r  tlmn  tlio  non«lovi>r. 

Phaedr.  Be  a«surtM  that  ho  iihalK  Yon  nhall  a|>oak  tlm 
praises  of  the  lover,  and  Ly&ia«  shall  U«  ma«lo  to  writo  thotn  in 
another  discourse.     I  will  com|H>l  him  to  do  thin. 

Soe.  Tou  will  be  true  to  your  natuix)  in  lhat|  and  tlmmfi>r« 
I  believe  jou. 

Phaedr,  Speak,  and  fear  not 

Soc.  But  where  is  the  fair  youth  wlioin  I  wan  addnMaini^* 
and  who  ought  to  listen,  in  order  that  ho  may  not  Ih)  minimi  hy 
one  side  before  he  h:is  heanl  the  other  ? 

Phaedr,    He  is  close  at  hand,  and  alwayn  at  your  hctviihi. 

Soc.  Know  then,  fair  youth,  that  llio  formor  dJMNiuran  waa 
that  of  a  finely-scented  gontU*inan,  who  in  nil  mynh  and  ^ . . 
fmgrauce,  named  Phaedrus,  the  son  of  Vain  Man.  Aim! 
this  is  the  recantation  of  SteKichoruii  tha  piouH,  who  fHMUi'H  from 
the  town  of  Desire,  and  is  to  the  followiuj^  tsHt'c^t :  Tliat  wa«  a 
lio  in  which  I  Miid  that  the  U'loved  ou^iii  to  af:i*<*pt  tim  ndii- 
lover  and  reject  the  lover,  becausts  the  on«9  iii  nium*,  anil  tlio  otlmr 
mad.  For  that  might  have  been  truly  naid  if  mutlnt'M  wnrif 
simply  an  evil  ;  but  there  is  al.'«<i  a  ma«ln<}NH  whicili  i^  tliM  »|H!«ia. 
gift  of  Heaven,  and  the  sounw  of  tho  (7liiMf«;4t  l»l(fMiii{(«  (|(imiii(( 
men.  For  profihccy  i-*  a  nia4ln<.*HM,  and  tho  proplM'ti;^*  mi  llfjlphl 
and  the  priestett^e^  of  lJo<ioua,  when  out  f/f  ih<'ii'  M;riacr4  \mytii 
conferred  great  benefits  on  Hellas,  iKith  in  puhlir  and  phvai# 
life,  but  wiien  in  their  iM;nM$*'  few  or  noii«;.  And  I  ifjii(h(  alaur^ 
lell  YOU  how  the  Sibyl  and  other  iHsrvinn.  who  have:  ha^l  i\m 
gift  of  pro[ihefy.  have  trJd  the  future  of  umuy  m  t^v,  mihI 
guided  them  aright;  but  iliat  i>>  obvi<Mi«.  ai*«i  w/uM  \in  |44|m;v«, 

Ttjere  w;]l  be  xuore  reay^n  in  ap|>«r4iJiij;{  to  i*««r  «(>(:i#!ot  i«*v«ri#». 
7?'E>  of  liaiii"^  w'lo.  jf  t^ev  ha^l  ih^iu^hl  f/>vin«r«>«  a  di';/«a«^  '/f 
•  ihhouor.  woul'i  j.«'\«\»  ii»i^«;  r;t]}<nd  proph«*A*y.  wh^h  ih  li>«r  i**>- 
Ljeti  ot  i.n-.  \i\  the  vtrv  <i«.tx^  liUi"**:  {fimiirti  f^Atujtt^j  «^  tttJitA^ 
Tiejifc.  u'^ijr  ;LMr[inrfcbly  cyuu' "tjti^f  tJ>«.»f» ;  1/ut  iJiry  tij»i*i  )mv4p 
t.ViwiijJL:  il.;k:  :hcTe  wa^  ajj  Lti»ij;i»«-!'i  jfjia^io^^Nt  wbi»:i;  w;«*  v;  diUM 
gracse  :  f.*r  *Ji^  twr>  wMrdh.  fJMj^uff  aud  fMUi*rj,  ;k.fg  i«»«JJy  t^MI 
«amcu  axid  ibt:  lettA^r  t  k  ojul'v  a  tugd^ru  ttu4  tat-ul^**   iM»vi^<NV 
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And  \\u%  is  cooSrined  b;  the  aaiaa  which  they  gave  to  the  n* 
tional  inveKtiguiioti  of  fiitiirity.  whutlier  miule  by  the  help  of 
birds  or  other  signs ;  this  as  supplying  iVom  ihe  renaoniiig 
fiiculty  insight  hiiiI  inlnrmution  to  humiiii  thought  (cgw  nnd 
loTopia),  tliey  originally  termed  alovoumti^,  but  the  word  hu 
been  lately  altered  and  made  sonorous  by  the  mo<)t;rn  iiitrodoc- 
tion  of  the  lutler  Omega  (olovoumjni  ntid  oUavxtrTm)),  and  in 
proporiiou  an  (/mn-ui^  or)  propbeoy  is  liigher  and  more  perfect 
ihfiD  divination  both  in  name  and  reality,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion aa  th>3  aacienls  testify,  ts  madooss  superior  to  a  sane  mind 
(iTui^ipoirivTt),  for  the  one  is  only  of  human,  but  (be  other  of 
(iivine  origin.  Agnin,  where  plagues  and  mightiest  woes  have 
bred  iu  a  race,  owing  to  sums  ancient  wruth,  there  madnuss,  lilt- 
ing up  her  voice  and  fiyiug  to  prayers  and  rites,  has  come  to 
the  rescue  of  tbow  who  are  in  ueitd ;  and  lie  who  has  part  id 
this  p%  and  is  truly  possessed  and  duly  out  of  his  mind,  is  by 
the  use  of  puriHoationa  and  mysteries  made  whole  and  delivered 
from  evil,  future  as  well  as  present,  and  lias  a  release  from  tlie 
Si.^  calamity  which  afflicts  him.  There  is  also  a  third  kind  of 
nadiiesB,  whioh  is  a  pos.-'e^sion  of  the  Muses ;  this  enters 
into  a  delic'ite  and  virgin  soul,  aud  there  intipiring  freniy, 
awakens  lyric  and  all  other  numbers ;  with  these  adorning  the 
myriad  actions  of  ancient  heroe.^  for  tlie  iuHlruction  of  posterity. 
But  he  who,  not  being  inspireil  and  having  no  touch  of  raadnesa 
iu  bis  soul,  comes  lo  the  door  and  iliiuks  that  be  will  get  into 
the  teuiple  by  the  help  of  art  —  he.  I  say,  aud  his  poetry  are 
not  admitted ;  the  sane  mau  is  nowhere  at  all  when  he  eutera 
into  rivalry  with  the  madman. 

1  might  tell  of  many  other  noble  deeds  which  hare  sprung 
from  inspired  madness.  And  lliercfure,  let  oo  one  frighten  or 
flutter  us  by  saying  tliat  temperate  love  is  preferable  to  mad 
tove,  but  let  him  further  show,  if  be  would  carry  off  the  palrot 
that  love  is  nut  sent  by  the  gods  for  nny  good  to  lover  or  be- 
loved. Anil  we,  on  our  part,  will  prove  in  answer  to  him  that 
the  mildness  of  love  is  the  greatest  of  lieaveti's  hiesaiugs,  and 
the  pi-oof  shall  be  (Jne  whieli  the  wise  will  receive,  and  the  wit- 
ling disbelieve.  And.  flm  of  all.  let  us  inquire  what  is  tb« 
iruth  sbout  the  aSuctions  and  aclioiis  of  the  soul,  divine  aa  w«U 
M  human.     And  tlius  we  begin  our  proof:  — 

Tliu  soul  is  immortal,  for  that  is  immortal  which  is  ever  ia 
motion  (  but  that  which  moves  and  is  moved  by  another,  in 
OMsing  lo  move  ceases  also  Iu  live.     Therefore,  only  lliat  whicli 
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U  uM-vuamMkg,  never  fiuUng  fil  feU^  never  ceeset  to  mov^  and  it 
the  foimtnia  mod  beginniiig  of  inotioo  to  all  thai  mores  beftidea» 
NoWy  the  be^iooing  is  uubegotteu,  for  that  which  ia  begotten 
has  a  begiuoiug ;  but  the  begiuuiug  hns  no  beginning,  for  if  a 
b^ginniiig  were  begotten  of  something,  that  would  have  no  be- 
gin aiag.  But  that,  which  id  unbegoUen  must  al;M>  be  ind** 
•tmctible ;  for  if  beginning  were  destroyed,  there  could  be  no 
beginniBg  oat  of  Hnjthiikg,  »r  anything  out  of  a  beginning ;  and 
all  things  must  have  a  begiuuitig.  And  therefore  the  8elt-moT« 
ing  is  the  beginning  of  motion ;  and  this  can  neither  be  de- 
stroyed nor  begotten,  for  in  that  case  the  whole  heavens  and  all 
generation  would  collapse  and  stand  still,  and  never  again  have 
motion  or  birth.  But  if  the  self-moving  is  immortal,  he  who 
aifirms  that  self-motion  is  the  ywj  idea  and  essence  of  the  soul 
will  not  be  put  to  confusion.  For  the  body  which  is  moved 
from  without  is  soulless ;  but  that  which  is  moved  from  withiu 
has  a  soul,  and  this  is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  soul.  But 
if  the  soul  be  truly  affirmed  to  be  the  self-moving,  then  ^.g. 
■wst  she  also  be  without  beginning,  and  immortal. 
£nough  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

Her  fonn  is  a  tlieme  of  divine  and  large  discourse ;  human 
language  may,  however,  speak  of  this  briefly,  and  in  a  figure. 
LfCt  our  figure  be  of  a  cumpo:*ite  nature,  —  a  pair  of  winged 
horses  and  a  charioteer.  Now  the  winged  horses  and  the 
charioteer  of  the  godd  are  all  of  them  noble,  and  of  noble  breed, 
while  ours  are  mixed  ;  and  we  have  a  charioteer  who  drives 
them  in  a  pair,  and  one  of  them  is  noble  and  of  noble  origin, 
and  the  other  is  ignoble  and  of  ignoble  origin ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  managing  them.  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain  to  you  in  what  way  the  mortal  diifers 
from  the  immortal  creature.  The  soul  or  animate  being  has 
the  care  of  the  inanimate,  and  traverses  Uie  whole  heaven  in 
divers  forms  appearing;  when  perfect  and  fully  winged  she 
soars  upward,  and  is  the  ruler  of  the  universe ;  while  the  im* 
perfect  soul  loses  her  feathers,  and  drooping  in  her  flight  at  last 
•ettles  on  the  solid  ground,  —  thei*e,  finding  a  home,  she  re- 
ceives an  earthly  frame  whicii  appears  to  be  self-moved,  but  is 
really  moved  by  her  power ;  and  this  composition  of  soul  and 
body  is  culk'd  a  living  and  mortal  creature.  For  no  such  union 
can  be  re&^ouably  believed,  or  at  all  proved  to  be  other  than 
mortal ;  although  fancy  may  imagine  a  god  whom,  not  having 
•een  nor  surely  known,  we  invent  — *  such  a  one,  an  immortal 
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crenlnra  huvtng  a  body,  \aA  having  ulso  a  soiil  wbicli  have  bemi 
iiiiiled  in  all  time.  Let  llmt,  howuver,  be  as  God  wilU,  and  ba 
■poken  of  acceptably  to  him.  But  the  reasun  why  the  aooi 
loses  ber  feathers  should  be  explained,  and  is  as  follows:  — 

The  wing  is  intended  to  soiir  aloft  aiid  carry  that  which  grari 
lutes  downwards  luto  the  upficr  region,  which  i^  the  dwelling  of 
tho  gods;  and  tliis  is  lliat  element  of  the  body  which  is  most 
akin  to  the  diviue.  Now  the  divine  is  beauty,  wisdoiQ,  good- 
ness, and  tho  like :  and  by  tliose  the  wtog  of  ihe  soul  is  nour- 
ished, and  grows  iipace  ;  but  when  fed  upon  evil  and  foulness, 
and  the  like,  wastes  and  falls  awny.  Zeus,  the  mighty  lord 
liolding  the  reins  of  a  wiiigB<l  chiiriot,  leads  the  way  in  heaven, 
„ ._  ordering  alt  and  curing  ftir  all ;  and  there  fiillows  him  the 
heavenly  array  of  goils  and  demi-gods,  divided  into  eleven 
bands ;  for  ouly  llestia  is  left  at  home  in  the  bouse  of  heaven  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  twelve  greater  deities  march  in  their  ap- 
pointed order.  And  they  see  in  the  interior  of  heaven  many 
blessed  siglits ;  and  there  are  ways  lo  nod  fro,  along  which  tba 
happy  gods  are  paaiting,  each  one  fulSlliug  his  ourn  work  :  and 
any  one  may  follow  who  pleases,  for  jealousy  lias  no  place  ia 
the  heaveuly  choir.  This  is  within  the  heaven.  But  when 
they  go  to  feast  and  festival,  then  ihey  move  riglit  up  the  sleep 
ascent,  Hnd  mount  the  top  of  the  dome  of  heaven.  Now  the 
chariots  of  the  gods,  aelf-bntniiced,  upward  glide  in  obedienoe  to 
the  rein :  but  the  others  have  a  difficulty,  for  the  steed  who  haa 
evil  in  liirn,  if  lie  Iwa  not  been  properly  trained  by  the  cliariol' 
eer,  gravitates  iind  inclines  and  sinks  towards  the  earth:  and 
this  is  the  hour  of  agony  and  citremest  coiiHict  of  the  soal> 
For  the  immorul  simls,  when  ihey  are  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  go  out  and  stand  ujKin  the  hack  of  heaven,  and  the  rovo* 
lution  of  the  spheres  carries  them  round,  and  ihey  behold  iha 
world  beyond.  Now  of  the  heaven  which  is  above  the  heavea*, 
no  earihly  poet  hns  sung  or  ever  will  sing  in  a  worthy  manner. 
But  I  must  toll,  for  I  am  bound  to  speak  truly  when  speaking 
of  the  truth.  The  colorless  and  formless  and  intangible  esseaca 
is  visible  to  the  rnind,  which  is  the  only  lord  of  the  sonl. 
Circling  arounit  ihis  in  the  region  above  the  heavens  b  tho 
place  of  true  knowledge.  And  as  the  divine  intelligence,  and 
Ihat  of  every  other  soul  which  is  rightly  nourished,  is  fed  upon 
inind  and  pure  knowledge,  such  an  intelligent  soul  is  glad  at 
3nce  more  beholding  being ;  and  feeding  on  the  sight  of  truth  ii 
feplenished,  until  the  revolution  of  Ihe  worlds  brinjp  her  romi4 


injp  her  ronaa        I 
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iigain  to  the  same  place.  During  the  revolation  8he  beholds 
justice,  temperance,  and  knowledge  absolute,  not  in  the  form 
of  generation  or  of  relation,  which  men  call  existence,  bat 
knowledge  absolute  in  existence  absolute ;  and  beholding  other 
existences  in  like  manner,  and  feeding  upon  them,  she  ^asseiK 
down  into  the  interior  of  the  heavens  and  returns  home,  and 
there  the  charioteer  putting  up  his  horses  at  the  stall,  gives 
them  ambrosia  to  eat  and  nectar  to  drink. 

This  is  the  life  of  the  gods ;  but  of  other  souls,  that  which 
follows  God  best  and  is  likest  to  him  lifU  the  head  of  the  ^^ 
charioteer  into  the  outer  world  and  is  carried  round  in  the 
revolution,  troubled  indeed  by  the  steeds,  and  beholding  tma 
being,  but  hardly ;  another  rises  and  falls,  and  sees,  and  again 
fiuls  to  see  by  reason  of  the  unruliness  of  the  steeds.  The  rest 
of  the  souls  are  also  longing  afler  the  upper  world  and  they  all 
follow,  but  not  being  strong  enough  they  sink  into  the  gulf 
as  they  are  carried  round,  plunging,  treading  on  one  another, 
striving  to  be  first ;  and  there  is  confusion  and  the  extremity 
of  effort,  and  many  of  them  are  lamed  or  have  their  wings 
broken  through  the  ill  driving  of  the  charioteers ;  and  all  of  them 
after  a  fruitless  toil  go  away  without  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  being,  and  are  nursed  with  the  food  of  opinion.  The 
reason  of  their  great  desire  to  behold  the  plain  of  truth  is  that 
che  food  which  is  suited  to  the  highest  part  of  the  soul  comes 
out  of  that  meadow ;  and  the  wing  on  which  the  soul  soars  is 
nourished  with  this.  And  there  is  a  law  of  the  goddess  Betri* 
bution,  that  the  soul  which  attains  any  vision  of  truth  in  com- 
pany with  the  god  is  preserved  from  harm  until  the  next  period, 
and  he  who  always  attains  is  always  unharmed.  But  when  she 
is  unable  to  follow,  and  fails  to  behold  the  vision  of  truth,  and 
through  some  ill-hap  sinks  beneath  the  double  load  of  forgetful- 
ness  and  vice,  and  her  feathers  fall  from  her  and  she  drops  to 
earth,  then  the  law  ordains  that  this  soul  shall  in  the  first  gene- 
ration pass,  not  into  that  of  any  other  animal,  but  only  of  man  \ 
and  the  soul  which  has  seen  most  of  truth  shall  come  to  the  birth 
as  a  philosopher  or  artist,  or  musician  or  lover;  that  which 
has  seen  truth  in  the  second  degree  shall  be  a  righteous  king  or 
warrior  or  lord  ;  the  soul  which  is  of  the  third  dass  shall  be  a 
politician  or  economist  or  trader;  the  fourth  shall  be  a  lover  of 
gymnastic  toils  or  a  physician ;  the  fifth  a  prophet  or  hiero 
phant ;  to  the  sixth  a  poH  or  imitator  will  be  appropriate ;  to 
Uie  seventh  the  life  of  an  arbsan  or  husbandman  ;  to  the  eighth 
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tliU  of  a  SojibUt  or  ilsinkgogue  t  to  the  nintb  that  of  a  Ij-nal 
ftll  (Jieae  are  atatea  of  probiitiuu.  in  wliiuti  lie  nlio  lives  right* 
eouBly  iuproFes,  miiI  hu  wlio  lives  uiirigliCcously  deteriorates  hit 
lot. 

Ten  tbouiond  years  niust  eUpie  befure  the  soul  can  relurn 
to  tha  place  from  whence  she  uuina,  for  she  catumt  grow  her 
„.„  wings  in  lew;  ouly  rhe  soul  of  a  philosopher,  guilelexa 
and  true,  ur  [faG  soul  of  a  lover,  wlio  U  imt  without  philos- 
ophy, iDAj  acquire  wings  in  the  tliii'<l  reuurriug  periixl  of  a 
ihouhiuid  yvan  :  aud  if  tJiey  ohouse  this  lifb  throe  times  in  sii^ 
cessiuu,  then  they  huve  their  wi>ig«  given  them,  and  go  awny 
at  the  end  of  three  Uiousaud  yetti-:'.  But  the  others  rewive 
judgmeai  when  thoy  hare  coiuplutoJ  thuir  first  life,  and  aft«r 
the  jwlgment  they  go,  sorae  of  them  to  the  hoiiauB  of  correction 
wliieh  are  under  tliu  etirtlu  oinl  am  punished  i  others  to  some 
plaoe  in  heaven  wlittJicr  ihey  are  liglitly  boru«  by  justice,  anil 


ihera  tJiey  live  iii  a  uauoer 
here  wh«n  in  the  form  of  mci 
tlioucand  y«ai's  tlie  good  souU  i 
to  CMt  lots  and  ciioose  ihuir  sui 
that  they  like.     And  then  Ui 


rthy  of  [he  life  which  they  led 
1.  And  at  the  end  of  the  firct 
mil  also  the  evil  sliuIs  both  come 
lond  life,  and  tliey  may  take  any 
soul  of  the  man  may  pass  into 


a  booHt,  or  from  th«  l>east  ugain  into  the  i 
the  soul  «f  him  who  has  never  seen  the  truth  will  ui>i  pass  Into 
(iie  liumnu  form,  fur  uihu  ou^lit  lo  have  iutelli^'ence,  as  tliey 
aayt  "  secuuduin  upeciem,"  proceeJing  from  many  particulars  of 
sense  to  one  conceptioo  of  reoBoti ;  and  tliis  is  the  recollection 
of  those  things  which  our  soul  uuue  saw  when  in  company  mth 
God —  when  hjoking  down  from  above  on  that  which  we  now 
call  being  and  upwards  tuward4  the  true  being.  And  thersfbra 
the  mind  of  tlie  philosoplier  alone  has  wingf ;  and  this  is  just, 
for  he  is  always,  nccordiug  to  the  measure  of  hi*  abilities,  ding- 
ing in  recollection  in  those  tliiugs  in  which  Gud  abides,  and  in 
iieholdiDg  which  lie  is  what  be  is.  And  he  who  employs 
aright  these  mamorius  is  fvor  being  initialed  into  perfect  mys- 
teries and  alone  hei'omes  truly  perfect.  Hut.  ss  he  forgets 
earthly  intei'OHt^  and  is  rapt  ia  the  divine,  th»  vulgar  deem  him 
iDsd,  and  rehuku  liim;  Uiey  do  not  see  that  he  Is  inspired. 

Thus  far  I  hiiVH  been  speaking  of  the  fourth  and  last  kind 
of  madness,  which  is  imputed  Cu  hirn  who,  when  ho  i^eos  ihu 
beauty  of  eariJi,  is  trausporled  with  the  recoll'^ction  of  the  tru* 
beauty  ;  he  waitd  like  to  fly  away,  but  he  cujuot ;  lie  ia  IJlM 
a  bird  fluttering  and  looking  upward  nod  careless  of  the  * 
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below ;  and  he  is  therefore  esteemed  nuid.  And  I  hmfB  sh#wB 
that  this  is  of  all  inspirations  the  noblest  and  best,  and  comee 
of  the  be^  and  that  he  who  has  part  or  lot  in  this  madness  ia 
called  a  lover  of  the  beautiful.  For,  as  has  been  already  said, 
every  soul  of  man  has  in  the  way  of  nature  beheld  true  being  ; 
this  was  the  condition  of  her  passing  into  the  form  of  ^lu^ 
man.  But  all  men  do  not  easily  recall  the  things  of  the 
other  world ;  they  may  have  seen  them  for  a  short  time  only, 
or  they  may  have  been  unfortunate  when  they  fell  to  earth, 
and  may  have  lost  the  memory  of  the  holy  things  which  they 
saw  there,  through  some  evil  and  cormpting  assodatiou.  Few 
there  are  who  retain  the  remembrance  of  them  sufficiently; 
and  they,  when  they  behold  any  image  of  that  other  woild, 
are  rapt  in  amazement;  but  they  are  ignorant  of  what  this 
means,  because  they  have  no  dear  perceptions.  For  there  is 
no  light  in  the  earthly  copies  of  justice  or  temperance  or  any 
of  the  higher  qualities  which  are  precious  to  souls :  they  are 
seen  but  through  a  glass  dimly  ;  and  there  are  few  who,  going 
to  the  images,  behold  in  them  the  realities,  and  they  only  with 
difficulty.  They  might  have  seen  beauty  shining  in  brightness, 
when,  with  the  happy  band  following  in  the  train  of  Zeos,  aa 
we  philosophers  did,  or  with  other  gods  as  others  did,  they  saw 
a  vision  and  were  initiated  into  most  blessed  mysteries,  which 
we  celebrated  in  our  state  of  innocence ;  and  having  no  feeling 
of  evils  as  yet  to  come ;  beholding  apparitions  innocent  and 
simple  and  calm  and  happy  as  in  a  mystery ;  shining  in  pure 
light,  pure  ourselves  and  not  yet  enshrined  in  that  living  tomb 
which  we  carry  about,  now  that  we  are  imprisoned  in  the  body, 
as  in  an  oyster-shell.  Let  me  linger  thus  long  over  the  mem« 
ory  of  scenes  which  have  passed  away. 

But  of  beauty,  I  repeat  again  that  we  saw  her  there  shining 
in  company  with  the  celestial  forms ;  and  coming  to  earth  we 
find  her  here  too,  shining  in  deamess  through  the  dearest 
aperture  of  sense.  For  sight  is  the  keenest  of  our  bodily 
senses ;  though  not  by  that  is  wisdom  seen,  for  her  lovelinesa 
would  have  been  transporting  if  there  had  been  a  visible  image 
of  her,  and  this  is  true  of  the  loveliness  of  the  other  ideas  aa 
well.  But  beauty  only  has  this  portion,  that  she  is  at  once  th» 
loveliest  and  also  the  most  apparent.  Now  he  who  has  not 
been  lately  initiated,  or  who  has  become  corrupted,  is  not  easily 
carried  out  of  this  world  to  the  signt  of  absolute  beauty  in  thia 
other ;  he  looks  only  at  that  which  has  the  name  of  beaaty  ia 
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thia  world,  and  mstcnd  of  beitig  awwl  at  Hie  sight  of  lior,  lik*  a 
„,,  briitii^li  liunst  liu  nialiea  on  lu  (.'ujoy  uuil  l>o);<'t;  iia  uIun 
wniitoimnsH  to  his  iiosoui,  luid  is  not  afraid  or  nB^^mod  of 
purvaiug  pleasure  in  viulaiiuti  of  naturi'.  Bui  he  whoM  'uiti- 
■tion  is  recdut,  anil  who  has  been  the  spectator  of  nianj'  gloriea 
in  the  other  worM,  ie  amitzed  nhen  ho  sees  an;  onu  having  a 
godlike  fum  or  fbnn,  which  ia  tho  expresMon  or  imitation  of 
divine  beaiitv;  and  at  first  a  Rliiidder  runs  through  him,  und 
•ociie  "  misgiving  "  of  a  former  world  stuala  over  him  t  then 
lookiug  upon  the  fao)  of  h'n  beloved  aa  of  a  god  he  iwantncw 
him,  and  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  twiiig  thought  a  dovnirighc 
madman,  h«  would  aacrifico  In  hi»  belovcl  aa  to  tho  image  of  a 
god ;  then  as  he  gaeea  on  him  there  ia  a  sort  of  reaelion,  and 
the  shudder  uaturallj'  puavea  into  an  unuiuul  hunt  and  perspira- 
tioti ;  for,  OA  he  r«ot]ives  the  effluence  of  lieanty  through  tim 
eyes,  llie  wing  moistetii  and  he  waruis.  And  oa  hit  warms,  the 
piirt«  out  ol'  which  tlie  wiug  grew,  and  which  hiid  \moa  hltherta 
closed  and  rigid,  and  had  pi-ovented  the  wing  from  shooting 
forth,  urn  melt^Hl,  and  as  noiirishnient  strcjtm*  upon  hitn,  tho 
lower  euil  of  the  wing  begin*  to  swell  and  grow  from  the  root 
upwurdH,  oxieuding  under  ihe  whole  aonl  —  for  once  the  whole 
was  winged.  Now  during  thia  prooeits  ihe  whole  «oal  ia  in  a 
state  of  etTarvesconcH  and  irritation,  like  the  stale  of  irriioiion 
and  pain  in  the  gums  at  the  time  of  culling  leoth  ;  in  like  laau- 
ner  the  soul  whun  be^ning  to  grow  wings  has  inflammnlion 
and  pains  and  ticklings,  and  when  looking  at  the  beauty  of 
youth  hIio  receivi^s  the  sensible  warm  Iractiou  of  parti  ales  which 
flow  towards  her,  thurcfore  c^led  atiraciiou  (i/uptn),  and  ia  ro- 
freshod  and  warmed  by  them,  and  then  she  unaseii  from  her 
pain  with  jo;.  But  when  she  is  separated  and  her  raoislura 
&i1s,  then  the  orifices  of  the  passages  out  of  which  the  wing 
shoiits  dry  up  and  close,  and  intercept  the  germ  of  tlie  wing ; 
which,  being  shut  up  within  in  company  with  desire,  tlirobbiug 
as  with  the  pulftalions  of  an  artery,  pricks  the  aponnre  wliieb 
is  nearest,  until  at  length  the  entire  soul  is  pierced  and  mail- 
dened  and  pained,  and  at  the  recollection  of  beauty  is  again 
delighted.  And  from  both  of  ihem  logetlier  the  soul  u  op- 
pressed  at  tlie  Htrungeness  of  her  cnndiiion,  and  is  In  a  great 
strait  and  excitement,  and  in  lier  madness  can  neither  sleep  by 
night  Dor  abide  in  her  pluce  by  day.  Aiid  whei'ever  she  thinks 
that  she  will  behold  tho  bcantirul  one,  thilher  in  her  desire  »he 
taUB.     And  when  sKe  ha'f  seen  him,  and  druuk  rivers  of  desirOi 
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her  oonstrmint  k  looeenedt  and  she  is  refreshed,  and  has  no 
nxMe  pangs  and  pains ;  and  this  is  the  sweetest  of  all  pleasorea 
at  the  time,  and  is  the  reason  why  the  soal  of  the  lover  ckiea 
never  forsakes  his  beantifhl  one,  whom  he  esteems  above  ^ 
all ;  he  has  forgotten  his  mother  and  brethren  and  oompanionSy 
and  he  thinks  nothing  of  the  n^ect  and  loss  of  his  property ; 
and  as  to  the  rules  and  proprieties  of  life,  on  wliich  he  formerly 
prided  himself^  he  now  despises  them,  and  is  ready  to  sleep  ai^ 
serve,  wherever  he  is  allowed,  as  near  as  he  can  to  hts  bean- 
tifnl  one,  who  is  not  only  the  object  of  his  worship,  but  the  only 
physician  who  can  hefU  him  in  his  extreme  agony.  And  this 
state,  my  dear  imaginary  yoath,  is  by  men  called  love,  and 
among  the  gods  has  a  name  whidi  you,  in  your  simplicity,  may 
be  indined  to  mock ;  there  are  two  lines  in  honor  of  love  in 
the  Homeric  Apocrypha  in  which  the  name  occurs.  One  of 
them  is  rather  outrageous,  and  is  not  quite  metrical ;  they  are 
as  follow :  — 

**•  Mortah  emll  him  Em  (lofe), 
Bot  the  immortaib  cmU  him  Pterat  (flnttiring  doff«) 
Beeaiwe  finttrring  of  wingg  is  a  necfity  to 


You  may  believe  this  or  not  as  you  like.     At  any  rate  the 
loves  of  lovers  and  their  caoses  are  such  as  I  have  described. 

Now  the  lover  who  is  the  attendant  of  Zeus  is  better  able 
to  bear  the  winged  god,  and  can  endure  a  heavier  burden  ;  but 
the  attendants  and  companions  of  Ares,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  love,  if  they  fancy  that  they  have  been  at  all  wronged, 
are  ready  to  kill  and  put  an  end  to  themselves  and  their  be- 
loved. And  in  like  manner  he  who  follows  in  the  train  of  any 
other  god  honors  him,  and  imitates  him  as  far  as  he  is  able 
while  the  impression  lasts  ;  and  thb  b  his  way  of  life  and  the 
manner  of  his  behavior  to  his  beloved  and  to  every  otiier  in  the 
ilr»t  period  of  his  earthly  existence.  Every  one  chooses  the 
object  of  his  affections  according  to  his  character,  and  this  he 
makes  his  god,  and  fashions  and  adorns  as  a  sort  of  image  w'nich 
he  is  to  £ill  down  and  worship.  The  followers  of  Zeus  desire 
that  their  beloved  should  have  a  soul  like  him ;  and,  therefore, 
they  seek  some  philosophical  and  imperial  nature,  and  when 
they  have  found  him  and  lo?ed  him,  they  do  all  they  can  to 
create  such  a  nature  in  him,  and  if  they  have  no  experience 
hitherto,  they  learn  of  any  one  who  can  teach  them,  and  them- 
9eives  follow  in  the  same  vray.  And  they  have  the  less  ^^j. 
difficolty  in  finding  the  nature  of  their  own  god  in  them- 
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•elvoB,  becnnra  ihaj  hnre  been  compelleil  to  gnxe  Intcntety  ea 
him  :  their  r«co  Unci  ion  clingii  to  liiin,  nnci  they  become  possaMod 
by  him,  mid  rattiive  liis  eliaraclur  mid  wuys,  lu  fur  lu  miin  cmii 
[wrticipfile  in  God.  The«o  they  aitribiite  to  tlio  belovol,  and 
they  loVB  liim  all  Ihe  mort%  mid  if  they  draw  InHpinition  from 
Zeus,  like  the  Bncchic  Nymphs,  they  {>our  ttiia  nut  upon  him 
in  order  to  make  hiw  fin  like  tlieir  god  aa  posalblti.  But  ibosa 
who  are  the  follnwers  of  Huru  seek  a  royal  love,  und  whau  tliey 
have  found  him  tliey  do  the  «ame  with  him ;  and  in  like  manner 
th«  followers  of  Apollo,  and  of  every  other  god  wnlking  in  the 
ways  of  their  god,  auek  a  I»vo  who  is  to  be  like  their  goil,  >nd 
when  they  have  fuuud  him,  they  thenuelvus  imiuio  their  god,  and 
p«:>r*uade  their  love  to  do  the  same,  and  bring  him  into  liannony 
with  the  form  and  ways  of  thx  god  as  far  oa  they  can  ;  for  they 
hare  no  feelings  of  envy  or  mean  enmity  towards  their  beloved, 
but  they  do  their  utmost  lo  creiile  in  him  the  greatest  likeneu 
of  themselves  and  the  god  whom  they  honor.  And  the  detirs 
of  the  lover,  if  efTeutvd,  and  the  initiation  of  which  I  speak  into 
the  inysieriea  of  true  tove,  is  thuH  fiiir  and  bllssifiil  (o  the  be- 
loved when  Im  is  chosen  by  the  lover  who  is  driven  mad  by 
love.  Now  the  beloved  or  chosen  one  is  tiikeu  cuptivu  in  th« 
following  manner:  — 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  tale.  T  divided  eitch  aonl 
Into  three  piirta,  two  of  them  havin;;  the  tiirms  of  horses  and 
ihfl  third  ihHt  of  a  vhnriuieer;  and  one  of  tho  hones  was  good 
and  the  other  bad,  but  I  huvo  not  yet  expluiaed  tlie  virtmt  and 
fico  of  either,  nnd  to  that  I  will  now  proceed.  The  well-oon- 
iitioiied  horsn  ia  erect  and  well-fTmod  ;  he  has  a  lofty  neck 
and  an  atiuiliiie  nose,  utid  his  color  is  white,  and  he  has  dark 
eyes  and  b  a  lover  of  honor  and  modesty  and  temperance,  and 
the  follower  of  true  k'oT  •  ^^  ni'dds  not  the  touch  of  the  whip 
but  IB  guided  by  word  and  admonition  ouly.  Whereas  ihe 
other  is  a  large  misshapen  animal,  put  together  anyhow  ;  ha  hM 
ft  •trong  short  neck  ;  he  is  ftat-fneed  and  of  a  dark  color,  gi*ay- 
eyed  and  bloalshot,  the  mate  of  insolence  and  priile,  shag-cared, 
d«af,  hardly  yielding  to  blow  or  spur.  Now  whnn  tlie  chariot* 
eer  beholds  the  vision  of  love,  and  has  his  whole  soul  warmed 
H,  and  is  full  of  tickling  and  deaire,  the  obedieol 
steed  then  aa  alwnjrs  under  the  government  of  shame,  re- 
frains himiell'  from  leapin$t  on  the  beloved  ;  but  the  otlicr,  in- 
»tead  of  heeding  llie  blows  of  tho  whip,  prauoes  away  and  ^m 
all  iiuuiner  uf  trouble  to  his  uompaniou  and  u>  the  eluw-iot«sr 
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and  arges  them  on  towards  the  heloTed  and  fominda  them  of 
the  jojs  of  love.  They  at  first  liidignaatlj  oppoae  him  aud  will 
not  be  urged  on  to  do  terrible  and  unlawful  deeds  ;  but  at  last, 
wheu  there  is  no  end  of  evil,  they  yield  aud  suflVr  themAelves 
to  be  led  on  to  do  as  he  bids  them.  And  now  they  are  at  the 
spot  aud  behold  the  flashing  beauty  of  the  beloved.  But  when 
the  charioteer  sees  that,  his  memory  is  carried  to  the  true 
beauty,  and  he  beliolds  her  in  company  with  Modesty  set  in  her 
holy  place.  And  when  he  sees  her  he  in  afraid  and  falls  back 
in  adoration,  and  in  falling  is  compelled  to  pull  back  the  reins, 
which  he  does  with  such  force  as  to  bring  both  the  steeds  on 
their  haunches,  the  one  willing  and  unresisting,  the  unruly  one 
yery  unwilling  ;  and  when  they  have  gone  back  a  little,  the  one 
is  overflowing  with  shame  and  wonder,  and  pours  forth  rivers  of 
perspiration  over  the  entire  soul ;  the  other,  when  the  pain  !• 
over  which  the  bridle  and  the  fall  had  given  him,  having  with 
difficulty  taken  breath,  is  full  of  wrath  and  reproaches,  which  he 
heaps  upon  the  charioteer  and  his  fellow-steed,  as  tliough  from 
want  of  courage  and  manhood  they  had  been  false  to  their 
agreement  and  guilty  of  desertion.  And,  when  they  again  de- 
cline, he  forces  them  on,  and  will  scarce  yield  to  their  request 
that  he  would  wait  until  another  time.  Returning  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  they  make  as  if  they  had  forgotten,  and  he  re- 
minds them,  fighting  and  neighing  and  dragging  them,  until  at 
length  he  on  the  same  thoughts  intent,  forces  them  to  draw 
near.  And  when  they  are  near  he  stoops  his  head  and  puts  up 
his  tail,  and  takes  the  bit  in  his  moutii  aud  pulls  shamelessly. 
Then  the  charioteer  is  worse  off  than  ever  ;  he  drops  at  the 
Tery  start,  and  with  still  greater  violence  draws  the  bit  out  of 
the  teeth  of  the  wild  steed  and  covers  his  abusive  tongue  and 
jaws  with  blood,  and  forces  his  legs  and  haunches  to  the  ground 
and  punishes  him  sorely.  And  when  this  has  happened  several 
times  and  the  villain  has  ceased  from  his  wanton  way,  he  is 
tamed  and  humbled,  and  follows  the  will  of  the  charioteer,  and 
when  he  sees  the  beautiful  one  he  is  ready  to  die  of  fear.  Aud 
from  that  time  forward  the  soul  of  the  lover  follows  the  be- 
k>ved  ia  mo^lesty  and  holy  fear. 

And  so  the  beloved  who,  like  a  god,  has  received  every  true    ^luc 
and  loyal   service  from  his  lover,  not  in  pretense  but  in 
reality,  being  also  himself  of  a  nature  friendly  to  bin  admirer,  if 
in  former  days  he  has  biuxhed  to  own  his  passion  and  turned  away 
hb  k>ver,  because  his  yoatiifid  companions  or  ottiers  slandaronsl) 
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faild  him  that  he  wou'd  bo  diRgrHcod,  now  ns  y«tire  ndrance,  at 
the  Rppoiiit«d  Hgo  nnd  time  is  lud  la  revive  him  iiilo  coin- 
niiiuiuii.  For  fate,  wliidi  liiu  ordiuiiod  llmt  tb«ru  ahnlt  be  no 
friendBhip  umong  tlie  evil,  litis  also  urdulneil  lIiuC  there  sliall  ever 
■«  rriendshifi  auiong  Clic  giiod.  And  when  lie  htu  ro-eivvd  Wm 
into  ciimniunioD  mid  huimiiuy,  llien  the  beloved  ii  amazod  at 
the  goixl-will  of  ihe  lover  ;  be  racogidsea  that  i\m  iiupired 
friend  ia  worth  all  other  frieiiilshii)  or  kinships,  whicb  IiavB 
nothing  of  fiiaiidsldp  in  ihem  in  cum])ari«<>i).  And  a*  h« 
ratnlinuea  to  feel  this  and  approaches  and  ombracos  him,  ia 
fzymniuiic  exercimM  itnd  at  otliur  tiinea  of  meeting,  then  doea  Ibe 
(buntaio  of  thut  strunra,  which  Zeus  when  ha  was  iu  love  with 
Onnymede  called  desire,  overflow  ut.'Qu  the  lover,  and  some 
enters  into  bis  soul,  and  some  when  he  is  filled  flows  out  agaiit, 
and  as  a  breeze  or  an  oclio  loapa  from  the  smooth  rocks  and  re* 
bounds  to  tbem  again,  so  does  ilie  stream  of  beauty,  piiasing  the 
eyes  whicb  are  tbu  natural  doors  and  windows  of  tlie  soul,  re- 
turn uguin  lo  the  beautiful  one;  tlicre  ttrriving  and  flutlnriug 
the  passages  of  tim  wingx,  and  watering  them  and  ioclining 
ibern  lo  grow,  and  filling  the  soul  of  the  beloved  hIso  with  love. 
And  thus  be  loves,  but  ho  knows  not  whiit ;  be  does  not  under- 
stnnd  mid  iMunot  explain  his  own  sUttei  he  apptntrs  to  have 
innght  the  infection  <if  nnotlier'n  uye ;  the  lover  is  his  mirror  in 
wbom  ha  is  boliolding  himself,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  this. 
When  be  ia  with  the  lover,  both  ci-ase  from  their  piiin,  but  when 
lie  is  nway  then  he  longs  as  be  is  longud  for,  and  baf  lore^ 
image,  love  for  love  (Auteros)  lodging  in  his  breast,  which  ha 
calls  and  deotns  not  love  but  friendship  only,  and  his  desire  ia  aa 
the  desire  of  tlio  other,  but  weaker;  he  wants  to  see  bim,  touch 
him,  kiss,  embrace  him,  and  not  long  afterwards  his  desire  U  oo- 
mmplished.  Now,  when  they  meet,  the  waniou  steed  ot  tba 
lover  has  a  wont  to  say  to  the  charioteer  i  he  would  like  to  hara 
a  little  pleasure  as  a  return    for    many    pains,  but    the  wanton 

steed  of  the  beloved    says  nal  a  word,  for  be  is  burslinj; 

vitb  passuin  which  he  understands  not,  hut  he  throws  bia 
iXaa  round  the  lover  and  embraces  him  as  his  dearest  friend  i 
and,  wlicn  thi'j  are  side  by  side,  he  is  not  in  a  stHie  in  which  ba 
can  refuse  the  Inver  anything,  if  he  ask  bim,  while  hia  fellow- 
Bleed  and  the  charioteer  op|KMe  bim  with  shame  and  renaon. 
After  this  their  huppinexs  de))eiids  ution  their  self-control ;  if  iha 
bettor  t'lumeiits  of  the  mind  which  lead  U>  order  and  philosophy 
piavail,  ihen  tbsy  pass  tlieir  life  in  this  Wurld  in  bappinesa  and 
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harmot^  —  mulsn>  of  thenualvM  and  oHerl;  ^  enslaving  th« 
TldonB  and  emancipating  the  virtuous  elements  ;  aiid  wlien  tha 
sod  oomee,  being  light  aod  retuiy  U>  fl;  *wnj,  they  conquer  in 
Oiiu  of  tlie  three  heaveulT  or  truly  Olympiau  vjct^iriea  ;  nor  cilo 
htiuiaa  duciplitie  or  diriae  inapirHtioa  confer  anj  greMer  bles^ 
ing  en  ma.a  than  this.  If,  on  the  oiher  hand,  the;  leave  philos- 
ophy and  lead  the  lo^vei  life  of  ambition,  then,  probutily  in  tha 
dark  or  in  some  other  oirelesii  hour,  the  two  waiilon  aiiimala 
tskke  the  two  soulewhen  off  their giiiird  aud  bring  tht'in  together, 
ajid  they  acoompliah  that  desire  of  their  hearts  which  to  (hs 
many  is  bliss :  and  this  havin»  once  enjoyed  tht^y  contioue  to 
enjoy,  yet  rarely  because  they  have  not  the  approval  of  the 
whole  eoul.  They  too  are  dear,  bat  not  so  dear  to  one  auothar 
u  the  othere,  either  at  tlie  time  of  their  love  or  aflarwarda. 
They  consider  thiii  tliey  have  given  and  taken  from  each  other 
the  most  sacred  pledges,  and  they  way  not  break  them  and  fall 
into  enmity.  At  la?t  they  pABi  out  of  the  body,  unwinged,  bat 
eager  to  Kiar,  and  thus  obtain  no  mean  reward  of  love  an4 
madneas.  For  those  who  have  once  begun  the  heavenward 
pilgrimage  may  not  go  down  again  to  darkness  and  the  journey 
beneath  the  earth,  but  they  live  in  light  always ;  happy  cumpan- 
iona  in  their  pilgrimage,  and  when  the  lime  comes  at  which  they 
receive  their  wings  they  have  the  same  plumage  because  of 
their  love. 

Thus  great  are  the  heavenly  blessings  which  the  friendship  of 
a  lover  will  confer  on  you,  my  youth.  Whereas  die  attachment 
of  the  noD-lover  which  is  just  a  vulgar  compound  of  temperance 
and  ui/fgardly  earthly  ways  and  motives,  will  hreetl  meanness  — 
praised  by  the  vulgar  ns  virtue  in  your  iumofll  soul ;  will  send 
you  bowling  round  the  earth  during  a  period  of  nine  .» 
thousand  yeard.  and  leave  you  a  fool  iu  the  world  below. 

And  thiii^,  dear  Eros,  I  have  made  and  paid  my  recantation, 
as  well  as  I  could  and  as  fairly  as  I  could  ;  the  poetical  figures 
I  was  compelled  to  use,  beo\use  Phaednid  would  have  ihenk 
And  now  forgive  the  past  aud  accept  the  prexent,  end  be  gra- 
idons  and  merciful  to  me.  and  do  not  deprive  me  of  sight  or  take 
from  me  the  art  of  love,  but  grant  that  1  may  be  yet  more  es« 
teemed  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair.  And  if  Fhnedrus  or  I  myself 
said  anything  objeciiooable  in  onr  first  speeches,  blame  LysiaSi 
who  is  the  fiither  of  the  brat,  and  let  na  have  no  more  of  his 
prOBBuy;  bid  him  study  philosophy,  like  his  brother  Pole- 
kjsrchiis;  aud  then  his  lover  Phaedrus  will  no  longer  halt  b»> 
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tweeo  twn,  bill  dedicattt  himself  wholly  to    ore  nncl  philoMtpti 

iCnl  diBCoti  FBI'S. 

Phaedr.  I  sny  with  you,  Soorates,  may  Iliis  oome  true  if  llik 
be  for  my  good.  Bui  wliy  iliil  yoii  make  thia  dlacourso  of  yoiira 
■0  iinii:h  finer  than  tbe  other  ?  I  wonder  at  that.  And  I  be^s 
to  be  afraid  that  I  sbtill  lose  conceit  of  Lysias,  even  if  he  ba 
wilting  to  mnke  another  na  lung  na  yours,  which  I  doubt  For 
ODQ  of  our  politicians  liirely  tuok  to  abuaiiig  liim  on  (hU  verj 
account;  he  would  insist  ou  onlliiig  him  a  apeeoh-wrilt^r.  S* 
that  a  feeting  of  pride  may  probably  induce  him  lo  giv«  np 
mi  ling. 

Soe.  That  is  &n  uaasmg  notion  ;  but  I  think  that  yon  nro  ■ 
little  miataken  in  your  friend  if  you  itnngine  thai  he  b  fright* 
fined  ut  every  noise  ;  and,  possibly,  you  think  that  his  assiuhuiC 
woa  in  earnest  ? 

Phaedr.  I  ihouglit,  Socrates,  that  he  was.  And  you  ar« 
aware  that  the  most  powerful  and  considerable  men  among  oar 
Btaiesmen  are  ashnmed  of  writing  speeches  and  leaviug  iheta  in 
a  written  form  because  they  are  afraid  of  posterity,  and  da  not 
like  to  be  called  Sophists. 

Soe,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware,  Phaedrns,  tbftt 
the  "  sweet  elbow  "  *  of  which  the  proverb  speaks  is  really  do- 
rived  from  the  long  and  difficult  arm  of  the  Nile.  And  yoo 
appear  to  be  equally  unaware  of  the  fiict  that  this  sweet  elboc 
of  theirs  is  also  a  long  arm.  for  there  is  nothing  of  which 
great  politicians  are  so  fond  ns  of  writing  speeches,  which  thaj 
bequeath  to  posterity.  And  when  they  write  them,  out  of  gTM> 
itode  to  their  ailinirers,  thi-y  append  their  names  at  the  lop.  J 
Phaedr.  What  do  you  mean?  I  don't  uiideratandil 
Soe.  Why  don't  you  know  that  when  a  politiciftn  v 
he  begins  with  tlie  names  of  his  approvers  ? 

Phatdr.  How  U  ttiat  ? 

Soe.  Why,  he  begins  thus :  "  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Muate, 
the  people,  or  both,  as  a  cert^Q  person  who  was  the  author 
proposed  ! "  and  then  he  rehearses  all  his  titles,  and  proceeds  to 
display  his  own  wisdom  to  his  admirers  with  a  great  Hourish  in 
irfaat  is  often  a  long  and  tedious  compoaiiion.  Now  what  ■• 
tliat  sort  of  thing  bnl  a  regular  piece  of  authorship  ? 

Phaedr.  True. 

Soa.  And  if  the  law  is  pu<Bt^d.  then,  tike  tlie  poet,  he  leail 
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tihe  theatre  in  high  delight ;  hat  if  the  law  \b  rejected  and  he 
It  done  oat  of  his  speech-makings  and  not  thoaght  good  eaoagh 
to  write,  then  he  and  his  par^  are  in  mooming. 

Phaedr.  Yerj  true. 

Soe.  This  shows  how  hr  they  are  from  despising,  or  radier 
how  highly  they  valoe  the  practice  of  writing. 

Pha/tdr,  No  dooht 

jSbe.  And  when  the  king  or  orator  has  the  power,  as  Lyeiir» 
gns  or  Solon  or  Darius  had,  of  attaining  an  immortali^  of  m- 
thorship  in  a  state,  is  he  not  thoaght  hy  posterity,  when  they 
see  his  writings,  and  does  he  not  think  himself  while  he  b  yet 
alive,  to  be  like  a  god  ? 

Phatdr.  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  do  you  think  that  any  ooe  of  this  dass  who  may 
be  ill-disposed  to  Lysias  would  ever  make  it  a  reproach  against 
him  that  he  is  an  author  ? 

Phaedr.  Not  upon  your  view ;  for  aooording  to  yoa  he  would 
be  reproaching  him  with  his  own  fitvorite  pursuit. 

Soe,  Any  one  may  see  that  there  is  no  disgrace  in  the  flust 
of  writing  ? 

Phatdr,  Certainly  not 

Sac.  There  may  however  be  a  disgrace  in  writing,  not  weD, 
but  badly  ? 

Phatdr,  That  is  true. 

Sac  And  what  is  vrell  and  what  is  badly,  -^  need  we  ask 
Lysias,  or  any  other  poet  or  orator,  who  ever  wrote  or  wiO 
write  either  a  political  or  any  other  work,  in  metre  or  out  of 
metre,  poet  or  prose  writer,  to  teach  us  this  ? 

Phaedr.  Need  we  ?  What  motive  has  a  man  to  live  if  not 
for  the  pleasures  of  discourse?  Surely  he  would  not  live  for 
the  sake  of  bodily  pleasures,  which  almost  always  have  previoua 
pain  as  a  condition  of  them,  and  therefore  are  rightly  called 
slavish. 

Soe.  There  is  time  yet  And  I  can  fancy  that  the  ^.^ 
grasshoppers  who  are  still  chirruping  in  the  sun  over  our 
heads  are  talking  to  one  another  and  looking  at  us;  What 
would  they  say  if  they  saw  that  we  also,  like  the  many,  are  not 
talkiog  but  slumbering  at  midday,  lulled  by  their  voices,  too 
indolent  to  think  ?  They  would  have  a  right  to  laugh  at  uSf 
and  might  imagine  that  we  are  slaves  coming  to  our  place  of 
resort,  who  like  sheep  lie  asleep  at  noon  about  the  fountain. 
Brt  if  they  see  us  discoursing,  and  like  Odysseus  sailing  by 
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their  flirea  voiooi,  tliey  mny  perlmps.  oul  of  respect,  gice  oi  of 
the  pfta  which  they  rwjeivo  of  die  gods  iind  give  to  men. 

Phaedr,  What  gifiB  du  you  mean  ?     I  oever  hoird  of  any. 

Soe.  A  lover  of  music  like  yourself  ought  surely  to  hava 
heard  the  atory  of  the  graBshippers,  who  tire  said  to  linvc  bt 
human  beings  in  lUi  age  before  ihe  Muses.  Aud  when  the 
Uuaes  came  aud  soug  appeared  Ihey  were  ravished  with  de- 
light ;  and  eioging  alwnyB,  never  tliouglit  of  e.tlLng  and  drinking, 
vntil  at  last  ibey  forgot  mid  died.  And  now  tliey  iivs  again  in 
the  grasshoppers ;  anil  this  is  the  return  which  the  Muses  rnkko 
to  them,  —  they  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  mare,  bnt 
are  always  singing  from  the  moment  that  they  arc  bom,  tuA 
never  ea^ng  or  drinking ;  and  wliea  they  die  they  go  and  in- 
form the  Muse*  in  heaven  who  honors  thetn  on  eanh.  Tbey 
win  the  love  of  Terpsichore  for  the  daneura  by  their  report  rf 
them  ;  of  Eniio  for  tlie  lovers,  ami  of  tliu  other  Muses  for  thoav 
wlio  do  tliem  honor,  uccordhig  to  the  several  ways  of  honoring 
tbom :  of  CnlUope  the  eldwt  Muse,  and  of  her  who  is  n«xt 
to  her  for  the  vottiries  of  philosophy ;  for  these  are  the  Mosea 
who  are  chicdy  concerned  with  heaven  and  tlie  ideas,  divine  ■■ 
well  as  human,  and  they  have  the  sweetest  utterance.  Per 
many  reasous,  then,  we  ought  always  to  talk  and  not  to  ateep 
at  midday. 

Phaedr.  Let  us  talk. 

Soc.  Shall  we  discuss  the  rules  of  writing  and  speech  aa  ws 
were  propotting  ? 

Phatdr.  Very  good- 
ie. Is  not  tbo  first  rule  of  good  speaking  that  the  miod  at 
the  speaker  should  know  the  truth  of  what  he  is  going  to  Wty? 
Bf^,  Phaadr.  Aud  yet,  Socnitea,  I  have  beard  that  he  who 
would  be  an  orator  has  notliing  lo  do  with  true  justice,  but 
only  with  that  which  is  likely  to  be  approved  by  the  many  who 
ait  iu  judgment;  nor  with  the  truly  good  or  honorable,  but  ooljr 
with  public  opinion  ftlx>ut  them,  and  that  from  this  sonrce  and 
not  from  the  truth  come  the  eleinoots  of  pcraunsion. 

Soe.  hs\j  words  of  the  wise  ought  to  be  regarded  aud  not 
trampled  under  foot,  fur  there  u  probably  something  in  tk«m, 
and  perhaps  there  may  be  sooiethiug  in  this  which  is  worthy  of 
attention. 

Phaedr.  Very  tme. 

Soe.  Lot  us  put  the  matter  thus :  Suppose  that  I  par- 
maJed  you  to  buy  a  horse  and  go  to  the  wiira.     Neither  of  W 
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knew  what  a  horse  was  like,  but  I  knew  that  jon  bdieTad  m 
hone  to  be  the  longest-eared  of  domestio  animals. 

J^aedr.  That  woold  be  ridiculous. 

Soe.  'jniere  is  something  more  ridiculous  coming.  Supposti 
now,  that  I  was  in  earnest  and  went  and  composed  a  speech  in 
honor  of  an  ass,  whom  I  entitled  a  horse,  beginning :  **  A  no- 
ble animal  and  a  most  useful  possession,  especially  in  war,  and 
jou  may  get  on  his  back  and  fight,  and  he  will  carry  baggage 
or  anything.** 

Phaedr.  That  would  be  most  ridiculous. 

Soe.  IKdiculous  I  Yes ;  but  is  not  even  a  ridiculous  fUeod 
better  than  a  dangerous  enemy  ? 

Phaedr.  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  when  the  orator  instead  of  putting  an  ass  in  th« 
place  of  a  horse,  puts  good  for  evil,  beiog  himself  as  ignorant 
of  their  true  nature  as  the  city  on  which  be  imposes  is  ignorant  f 
and  having  studied  the  notions  of  the  multitude,  persuades  them 
to  do  evil  instead  of  good,  ^  what  will  be  the  harvest  which 
rhetoric  will  be  likely  to  gather  after  the  sowing  of  that  fruit? 

Pha$dr.  Anything  but  good. 

Soe.  Perhaps,  however.  Rhetoric  has  been  getting  too  roughly 
handled  by  us,  and  she  might  answer :  What  amasing  nonsense 
is  this  I  As  if  I  forced  any  man  to  learn  to  speak  in  ignorance 
of  the  truth  I  Whatever  my  advice  may  be  worth,  I  should  have 
told  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth  first,  and  then  come  to  me.  At  the 
same  time  I  boldly  assert  that  mere  knowledge  of  the  truth  will 
not  give  you  the  art  of  persuasion* 

Pheudr.  There  is  reason  in  the  lady's  defense  of  herself. 

Soe.  Yes,  I  admit  that,  if  the  arguments  which  she  has  yet  in 
store  bear  witness  that  she  is  an  art  at  alL  But  I  seem  to  hear 
them  arraying  themselves  on  the  opposite  side,  declaring  that  sho 
speaks  not  true,  and  that  Rhetoric  is  not  an  art  but  only  a  dilet* 
tante  amusement  Lo  I  a  Spartan  appears,  and  says  that  there 
never  is  nor  ever  will  be  a  real  art  of  speaking  which  is  nscon* 
nected  with  the  truth. 

Phaedr.  And  what  are  these  arguments,  Socrates?  ^gi 
Bring  them  out  that  we  may  examine  them. 

Soe.  Cknne  out,  children  of  my  soul,  and  convince  Phaedrus, 
who  is  the  father  of  similar  beauties,  that  lie  will  never  be  ablo 
to  speak  about  anything  unless  he  be  trained  in  philosophy. 
And  let  Phaedrus  answer  you. 

Phaedr.  Put  the  question. 
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Sue,  Is  not  rhetoric,  taken  geni!riilljr,auniveraBlart  of  encluuil' 
Ing  the  minil  bjr  argumutiU  :  which  is  pritcliced  not  uiily  in  court! 
tuid  pcbliu  HssFtablies,  but  in  private  bouHeg  uIm,  buving  to  do 
tritb  all  iiialt«r«,  great  a»  well  as  small,  good  nnil  bad  ttlike,  and 
ii  in  all  equally  right,  and  equally  to  be  esteemed  —  that  ia 
trhsi  you  bnve  heard  ? 

Pkaedr.  Nay,  not  exactly  that;  but  I  should  rather  any  iku  I 
have  heard  the  art  conltnL-d  to  spenking  and  writing  in  tuw-Buil^ 
and  to  speaking  io  public  assemblies  —  not  exUinded  iarther. 

&)e.  Theu  I  suppose  thitt  you  have  ouly  heiird  of  the  rhetoria 
of  Nestor  nud  OdyBMus.  which  thi^y  composed  iu  their  leianr* 
hours  when  at  Troy,  and  never  of  Palamedea? 

Phaeiir.  No  more  ihan  of  Nestor  and  Odysaeas,  unless  Go^ 
gias  is  your  Noetor,  and  Thrasymachus  and  Theodorua  your 
Odysseus. 

Soc.  Perhaps  that  is  my  meauing.  But  let  us  leave  th«nt. 
And  do  yoii  lell  me,  iusteud,  what  are  plaiDtiff  and  defeudoat 
doing  in  a  law-court  —  are  they  not  couteudiog  7 

Pkaedr.  Exactly. 

■Sim.  About  the  just  and  the  unjust  —  that  is  the  mi 
dispute  ? 

Phatdr.    Yes. 

Soe.  And  he  who  is  practiced  in  lbs  art  will  make  the  same 
thing  appear  to  the  same  persons  to  be  at  one  time  just  and  ■! 
another  time  ntijusl.,  if  he  has  a  mind  ? 

Phaedr.  Exactly. 

Soe.  And  when  be  speaks  in  the  assembly,  he  will  make  tha 
same  things  seem  good  to  the  dty  at  one  time,  and  at  anotbor 
time  the  reverse  of  good? 

Phaedr.  That  U  true. 

Soe.  Have  we  not  heard  of  the  Eleatio  Palamedea  (Z«no),  wlw 
has  an  art  of  speaking  which  makes  the  same  things  appear  to 
his  huarers  like  and  unlike,  ooe  and  many,  at  real  and  in  motioQ 
loo? 

Phaedr.  Very  true. 

Sne.  The  art  of  disputation,  then,  ia  not  confined  to  th«  oourla 
and  the  aaseinhly,  but  b  one  and  the  same  in  every  use  of  laa* 
guagu  i  this  is  that  an,  if  soch  an  art  there  be,  which  fiuda  ■ 
likeness  of  everything  to  which  a  likeness  can  be  foand,  and 
draws  into  the  light  of  day  the  likenesses  and  disgui§es  whick 
ai'e  used  by  others  ? 

Phatdr.  How  do  you  mean  7 
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&r>  Lat  me  put  tbe  matter  thua :  WheD  will  there  be  mora 
<iiBDoe  of  deception  —  when  tlie  difference  ia  large  or  small  f 

Phaedr.   When  the  ditTerence  ia  small,  .„_ 

Soe.  And  joa  will  be  less  likely  to  be  discovered  in  pass- 
tng  by  degrees  into  the  other  extreme  th&n  whea  jou  go  uU  at 
DDce? 
'        Phaedr.  Of  course. 

Soc.  He,  ihen,  who  would  deceive  others,  and  not  be  d«- 
oeived,  must  exactly  koow  the  real  likeoewes  and  diiFerencei  of 
things? 

Phaedr.  Yes,  be  must 

Soc.  Aod  if  he  is  ignorant  of  tlie  true  nature  of  anylhiog.  haw 
can  he  ever  distinguish  the  greater  or  less  d''^rce  of  likeneM  to 
•tlier  things  of  that  which  he  docs  not  know? 

Phaedr.   He  cannot 

•Sue.  And  when  men  are  deceived,  sod  their  notions  are  «t 
Tariance  with  realities,  it  is  clear  that  the  error  slips  in  through 
■ome  resemblances  ? 

Phaedr.    Yes,  that  is  the  way. 

Soe.  Tlieu  be  who  would  be  a  master  of  the  art  must  know 
the  real  nature  of  everytbiog ;  or  he  will  never  know  either 
kow  to  contrive  or  bow  to  escape  ihe  gradual  departure  from 
truth  into  the  opposite  of  truth  which  is  effected  by  tbe  help  of 
memblancea  ? 

Phaedr.    He  will  not 

Soe.  He  ihen,  who  being  ignorant  of  the  truth  catcbea  at 
^ipearances,  will  only  attain  au  art  of  rhetoric  which  ia  ridicn- 
lous  and  is  Dot  an  art  at  all  ? 

Pkaedr.    That  may  be  expected. 

Soe.  Shall  I  propose  that  we  look  for  example*  of  good  sod 
twd  art,  according  to  our  notioa  of  them,  in  tbe  speech  rf 
Lysias  which  you  have  in  your  band,  and  in  my  own  speech  ? 

Phaedr.  Nothing  could  be  better ;  and  indeed  1  think  that 
our  previous  argumeot  has  been  too  barren  of  illustrations. 

Soe.  Tes  ;  aud  the  two  speeches  aSbrd  a  good  illustration  ol 
the  way  in  which  the  speaker  who  knows  the  truth  may  play* 
fully  draw  away  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  This  piece  of  good 
fbriune  I  attribute  to  the  local  deities  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  proph- 
els  of  the  Muses  who  are  singing  over  our  heads  may  have  im< 
parted  their  inspiration  to  me.  For  I  do  not  imagine  that  I 
have  any  rhetorical  art  tnyself. 

Phaedr    I  will  not  dispute  that;  only  please  to  go  forward. 
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Soc.  SiippoK  that  you  read  me  tbe  flrst  words  of  Ljsta* 
■peech? 

Phaedr.    "  Yon  kuow  my  views  of  onr  oonimnn  interest,  iin4 
I  All  not  think  that  t  ought  to  full  in  tlm  object  of  m^  suit  be- 
eauee  I  am  not  your  lover.     For  lovers  repent  when  "  — 
-„„        Soe.    Enough.     Now,  ahall  I  point  out  the  rhetorical 
error  of  those  words  ? 

Phatdr.    Yes. 

Soc.  Every  one  la  aware  that  about  aome  tilings  ve  ara 
a^eei),  wliereaa  about  other  things  we  difTer. 

Phaedr.  I  think  ihat  I  untlenloiid  you ;  but  will  jou  As- 
plain  yourself? 

Soe.  When  any  one  speaks  of  iron  and  silrer,  li  not  tiM 
■aae  thing  present  in  the  minds  of  all  ? 

Phaedr.    Cerlaioly. 

Soe.    But  when  any  one  speaks  of  justice  and  goodoeas,  tbsn 
{■  every  sort  of  disikgreemetit,  and  we  are  at  odds  « ' ' 
Other  and  with  ourselves  P 

Phaedr.   Precisely. 

Soe.    Then  in  some  thliigi  we  agree,  but  not  in  othervM 

Phatdr.    That  is  true. 

Soe.    In  whiuh  are  we  more  likely  to  be  deceived,  I 
which  has  rhetoric  the  greater  power  t 

Phaedr.   CIe»rly.  in  the  class  wliich  admiU  of  error. 

Soe,  Then  the  rhetoriciun  ought  to  make  a  rcgnlar  dtrtaioa, 
and  acquire  a  diatinoi  notion  of  both  cliisses,  as  well  of  that  ia 
which  the  many  err,  as  of  that  in  which  tliey  do  not  err  ? 

Phaedr.  He  who  made  such  a  dbtinctlon  would  have  an  ox- 
oellent  principle. 

Soc.  Yes  i  and  in  the  next  place  he  must  have  a  keen  eye 
for  the  observation  of  particulars  in  speaking,  and  not  make  ■ 
mislako  about  the  class  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred. 

Phaedr.    Certainly. 

Soe.  Now  to  which  class  does  love  belong— to  the  dflbttt» 
able  or  to  the  undisputed  clasx  ? 

Phaedr.  To  the  debatable  class  surely  :  for  if  not,  do  yoa 
thiuk  that  any  one  would  have  allowed  you  to  say  as  yon  dtdi 
that  love  is  an  evil  both  to  the  lover  and  the  belvved,  and  also 
the  greatest  possible  good  ? 

Soe.  Capital.  But  will  you  tell  me  whether  I  deGned  1ot« 
at  the  beginning  of  my  speech  ?  for,  having  been  in  aii  ecatlu^ 
I  cannot  well  remember. 
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Fhatir,  Tu,  indeed  ;  tluti  you  did,  and  no  mialake. 
Soe.  Then  1  perceive  thttt  the  Nymphs  of  Achelous  and  Pan 
he  ion  of  HermeB,  who  ioBpireil  tne.  nere  far  better  rhetoricians 
n  Lysiaa  the  son  of  Cepbalus.  Alas !  how  inferior  lo  ihem 
he  is  1  But  perhaps  I  am  mialakeo ;  and  Lysiiia  at  the  com* 
meocement  of  his  lover's  speech  did  insist  on  our  supposing 
Love  to  bo  something  or  other  whidj  he  fancied  him  to  be, 
and  titat  in  relation  lo  tliia  somethtng  be  fashioued  and  framod 
the  remainder  of  bis  discourse.  Suppose  we  read  him  oTor 
•gsin. 

1     I'hatdr.    If  you    please  ;    bat  yon  will  not    find  what  yn 
Want. 

Soc.    Keod,  that  I  may  have  his  exact  words. 

Pbaedr.  "  You  know  my  views  of  our  coramoo  interest ;  >od 
I  do  nut  think  that  I  ought  lo  fail  in  the  object  of  my    .^^ 
auit  becanae  I  am  not  your  lover,  for  lovers  repent  of  the 
Jtindiiesses  which  they  have  shown,  when  their  love  is  over." 

Soe.  Here  he  appears  to  have  done  just  the  reverse  of  what 
he  ougbl ;  for  he  has  begun  at  the  end,  and  is  swimming  on  hit 
bftck  through  the  Rood  of  words  to  the  place  of  starting.  His 
address  to  the  fuir  youth  commences  witli  reference  to  the  eon* 
elusion  of  his  love.     Am  I  not  right,  sweet  Phaedrug? 

Pkaedr.   Yes,  indeed,  Socrates ;   he  does  begin  at  the  enil, 

Soe.  Then  as  to  the  other  topics,  —  are  they  not  a  muss  of 
4Kmfusioii?  Is  there  any  principle  in  them?  Why  should  the 
next  topic  or  any  other  topic  follow  in  that  order  7  1 
belp  fiincying  in  my  iguoraoce  thai  he  wrote  freely  off  just 
what  came  into  his  head,  but  I  dare  say  that  you  would  reoog- 
aiie  a  rhetorical  necessity  in  the  succession  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  composition  ? 

Phaedr.  You  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me  if  you  ihiak 
that  I  have  any  such  insight  into  hb  principles  of  composition. 

Soe.  At  any  rate,  yon  will  allow  that  every  discourse  ou^t 
to  be  a  living  creature,  having  its  own  body  and  head  and  feet; 
there  ought  lo  be  a  middle,  beginning,  and  end,  which  are  in  ■ 
Bunner  agreeable  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  ? 

Phaedr,  Certainly. 

Soe.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  discourse  of  Lysias?  Sm 
whether  you  can  find  any  more  connection  in  his  words  than  id 
the  epitaph,  which  is  said  by  some  lo  have  been  inscribed  on  As 
gnw  of  Midas  tlie  Phrygian. 

Phaedr.  What  is  there  remarkable  in  the  epitaph  7 
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On  Mldu'  tnirfuJ  tntnbtUa; 

I  Mn  (a  Ivll  Die  pUBHi  bj 

Thitt  Mldu  ilRpt  In  nrtb  bdow." 

Vow  b  tbii  rhfme  whether  a  line  cotaes  flnt  or  oomea  iMt 
tliBt,  M  you  will  perceive,  makes  no  difference. 

Phaedr.  You  are  making  fun  of  ihat  oration  of  oura. 

Soe.  Well,  I  will  say  ua  more  sboui  your  frit^nd  le«t  I  should 
give  offense  to  you ;  alUicmgh  I  think  that  he  might  fumidt 
loaiiy  other  exanipleB  of  wbiit  s  man  ought  to  avoid.  But  I 
will  proceed  to  the  other  ipeei;)),  which,  u  I  think,  i*  alao 
Buggestive  lo  sludenU  of  rhetoric. 

Phaedr.   Id  what  wny  ? 

Soe.  The  two  speeches,  as  you  mny  remember,  were  of  m 
opposite  character,  the  one  argued  that  the  lover  and  the  other 
that  the  non-lover  ought  la  be  accepit^ 

Phatdr.  And  right  manfiilly. 

Soe.  You  should  nither  say  "  madly  : "  and  thai  was  the  n- 
gument  of  them,  for,  as  I  said,  "  love  is  a  madneis." 

Pkaedr.    Yes. 

•Soe.  And  ihero  were  two  kinds  of  madness ;  one  prodiKMd 
by  human  iufinnity,  the  other  by  a  divine  release  from  the  of 
dinary  ways  of  meti. 

Phatdr.  True. 

Soe.  The  divine  madness  was  subdivided  into  four  kinds, 
prophetic,  iniiiatory,  poetic,  erotic,  having  four  gods  presiding 
over  Ihem  ;  tlie  first  was  the  ioepinition  of  Apollo,  the  seoond 
that  of  DionyauB,  tlie  third  that  of  the  Muses,  the  fourth  that  of 
Aphrodite  and  Eros.  Ju  ihe  description  of  the  lust  kind  oi 
maduess,  which  was  also  the  best,  being  a  sort  of  figure  of  lore, 
we  mingled  a  tolerably  credible  and  possibly  true,  though  partly 
erring  myth,  which  wa?  also  a  hymn  in  honor  of  Eros,  who  is 
four  lord  and  also  mine,  Phoedrua,  and  tlie  guardian  of  (air 
ohjldreu,  and  to  him  we  6uug  the  hymn  in  measured  and  aoU 
emu  form. 

Phaedr.  I  know  that  I  had  great  pleasure  in  liateniug  to  the 
tale. 

Soe.  Let  us  take  this  instance  and  examine  how  the  XnaA 
non  was  made  from  biume  to  praise. 
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.  What  do  yon  mean  ? 
Soc.  1  mean  to  aa;  tlist  the  compositioD  waa  mostly  playfiiL 
Tel  in  these  chiince  (ancies  of  tbe  hour  were  involved    two 
priaciplea  which  would  be  charming  if  they  could  be  fixed  by    \ 

Phaedr.  What  are  ihey  ? 

Soc.  First,  the  cotnprebention  of  scattered  particular  in  one 
idea :  the  speaker  deRnea  his  several  ootinnB  iu  order  that  he 
inaj  make  his  meBning  clear,  aa  in  our  detinitiou  of  love,  which 
whether  true  or  CUse  certainly  gave  clearneu  and  conaistency 
to  the  discourse. 

Phaedr.   What  is  the  otlier  priadple,  Socrstea  ?  . 

Soe.  Secondly,  there  is  the  faculty  of  division  awordiog  ic  \ 
the  natural  ideas  or  merabers,  not  breaking  any  part  as  a  bad 
carver  might.  But,  as  the  body  may  be  divided  into  a  lefl  side 
And  into  a  right  side,  having  parts  right  and  left,  M>  io  the  a(-„ 
two  discourses  there  was  assumed,  firat  of  all,  the  general 
idea  of  unreason,  and  then  one  of  the  two  proceeded  to  divide 
the  parts  of  the  left  side  and  did  not  delist  until  he  found  in 
them  an  evil  or  le^tmnded  love  which  the  speaker  justly  r&- 
▼iled ;  and  ihe  other  leading  us  to  the  right  porlion  in  which 
madness  lay,  found  another  love,  having  the  same  name,  but 
yet  divine,  which  he  hehl  up  befire  us  and  applauded  as  tba 
Author  of  Uie  greatest  benefitfl, 

Phaedr.  That  is  most  true.  . 

Soe.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  these  proceasea  of  division  and 
generaliaation ;  they  help  me  to  speak  and  think.  And  if  I 
find  any  man  who  ia  able  to  see  anity  and  plurality  in  nature,' 
him  I  follow,  and  walk  iu  his  steps  as  if  he  were  a  god.  And 
those  who  hitve  this  aii,  I  liave  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of 
calling  dialecticians  ;  but  God  knows  whether  the  name  is  right 
or  not  And  I  should  like  to  know  what  name  you  would  givd 
to  your  or  LyiiiaB'  diKciplea,  and  whether  this  may  not  be  that 
bmouB  art  of  rhetoric  which  Thrasymachus  and  others  practice  ? 
Skillful  speakers  they  sre,  and  imparl  their  skill  to  any  who  will 
consent  lo  worship  them  as  kings  and  lo  bring  them  gii\a. 

Phaedr.  Tes,  they  are  royal  men  ;  but  their  art  is  not  the 
•■me  with  the  art  of  tliose  whom  you  call,  and  rightly,  in  my 
(piuion,  dialecticians.     Still  wo  are  in  the  dark  about  rhuioric. 

Soe.  What  do  you  mean?  The  remains  of  the  art,  when 
■U  this  has  been  taken  away,  must  be  of  rare  value ;  and  are 
not  Mt  all  to  be  despised  by  you  and  me.  But  what  ure  tha 
lemainH?  —  tell  mu  that. 
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Pka>,dr.    T 
of  rheUric  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  thfvak  you  for  reminding  me  of  tliat ;  there  is  tlw 
prooemium,  if  I  remember  rightly  —  that  ii  what  you  a 
the  niceties  of  the  art  ? 

Phatdr.  Yes. 

Soe.  There  foUovs  the  Htat«meDt  of  facts,  a 
wilcesses  ;  thirdly,  proofs  i  fourtlily,  probabilities  are  to  cxKMi 
Die  Rreat  Byzautian  nrtist  also  speaks,  if  I  am  uoc  mistaken,  of 
confirmation  and  superconHrmution. 

Phaedr.  You  mean  iho  excellout  Theodorua. 
„.-  Soe.  Yes  i  iid<I  he  tells  how  refutation  or  fiirther  refo> 
tation  ia  to  be  matiagod,  whether  in  uccusation  or  defenM. 
I  need  hardly  meuliou  the  Pariim  Evonus,  who  first  inrenied 
indirect  allusions  and  incidenlal  praises,  aod  also  censures,  of 
which  this  wise  man  made  a  memma  techniea  io  verae.  But 
shall 

"  1 14>  dnmb  tbrgctfulneu  ocmalgii " 

Tisiaa  and  Gorgias,  who  are  Dot  ignorant  that  probabilitj  b 
superior  to  truth,  and  who  by  force  of  argument  make  the  liule 
appear  j^^eat  and  the  great  lilile,  mid  ilie  new  old  and  the  old 
new,  and  have  discovered  uiiiversal  forms,  either  short  or  giHiig 
bu  to  infinity.  I  remember  Prodicus  laughing  when  I  told  him 
of  this ;  he  said  that  he  had  himself  discovered  the  true  rule  of 
fti't,  which  was  to  be  neither  long  nor  short,  but  of  a  coDTcnient 

Phaedr.  Well  done,  ProdicuB. 

Soc.   Then  there  is  liippias  of  Eli*,  who  probably  i 
with  him. 

Phaedr.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  there  is  abo  Folus,  who  has  schools  of  « 
ology,  and  gnomology,  and  eikonology,  and  who  teaches  in 
the  words  of  which  Licymnius  made  him  a  present  t  tbey  wen 
to  give  a  polish. 

Phaedr.  Had  not  Protagoras  something  of  the  same  sort? 

So!.  Yoi,  rules  of  correctness  and  many  other  fine  preoopU  i 
(br  the  "  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,"  or  any  other  pntJie^ 
case,  no  oue  is  better  than  the  Chalcedoniao  t!'^'t  1  he  can  pat 
fc  whole  company  of  people  into  a  passion  and  out  of  one  again 
by  hia  mighty  maKic,  and  is  firsi-rate  at  iuventing  or  disposing 
of  any  sort  of  calumny  on  any  grouuils  or  none.  All  of  thus 
agree  iu  asserting  that  a  speech  sliouhl  end  in  u  rcciip 
though  tbiy  do  not  all  agree  in  the  use  of  this  word. 
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Phaedr.  Ton  mean  that  there  should  be  a  samming  ap  of 
the  argumeuts  in  order  to  remind  the  bearers  of  them. 

Soe*  I  have  now  said  all  that  I  have  to  say  of  the  art  of 
rhetoric :  have  you  anything  to  add  ? 

Phaedr,   Not  much,  nor  very  important. 

Soe.  Leave  the  unimportant  and  let  us  bring  the  really  ^^ 
important  question  into  the  light  of  day,  which  is :  What 
power  this  art  of  rhetoric  has,  and  when  ? 

Phaedr.   A  very  great  power  in  public  meetings. 

Soe,  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
you  have  the  same  feeling  as  I  have  about  the  rhetoridans  ? 
To  me  there  seem  to  be  a  great  many  holes  in  their  web. 

PhoMdr,    Give  an  example. 

Soe.  I  will.  Suppose  a  person  to  come  to  your  friend  Eryz* 
imachus,  or  to  his  father  Acumenus,  and  to  say  to  him :  ^  I 
know  how  to  apply  drugs  which  shall  have  either  a  heating  or 
a  cooling  effect,  and  I  can  give  a  vomit  and  also  a  purge,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and  knowing  all  this,  as  I  do,  I  claim  to 
be  a'physidan  and  a  teacher  of  physic  "  —  what  do  you  suppose 
that  they  would  say  ? 

Phxudr.  They  would  be  sure  to  ask  him  whether  he  knew 
^  to  whom "  he  would  give  them,  and  "  when,"  and  ^  how 
much.** 

Sac.  And  suppose  that  he  were  to  reply :  *<  No ;  I  know 
nothing  of  that ;  I  expect  those  whom  I  have  taught  all  this  to 
do  that  of  themselves.*' 

Phaedr.  They  would  reply  that  he  is  a  madman  or  a  pedant 
who  fancies  that  he  is  a  physician,  because  he  has  read  some- 
thing in  a  book,  or  has  stumbled  on  a  few  drugs,  although  he 
has  no  real  understanding  of  the  art  of  medicine. 

Soc.  And  suppose  a  person  were  to  come  to  Sophocles  or 
Euripides  and  say  that  he  knows  how  to  make  a  long  speech 
about  a  small  matter,  and  a  short  speech  about  a  great  matter, 
and  also  a  sorrowful  speech,  or  a  terrible,  or  threatening  speech, 
or  any  other  kind  of  speech,  and  in  teaching  tins  fancies  that  he 
is  teaching  the  art  of  tragedy  ? 

Phaedr,   They  too  would  surely  laugh  at  him  if  he  fancies 
hat  tragedy  is  anything  but  the  arranging  of  these  elements  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole. 

Soc.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  rude  to  him 
or  revile  him.  Would  they  not  treat  him  an  a  musician  would 
treat  a  man  who  thinks    that   he  is  a  harmonist   because  he 
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knowi  how  to  pitch  tlie  highest  tui<l  lowest  note  ;  happening  tp 
meet  such  a  one  he  would  oot  any  to  him  sHViigeljr,  ■•  Pool, 
you  are  mail  1 "  O,  no  ;  lie  would  rather  bu;^  to  him  iu  a  gen- 
lie  and  musical  tone  of  voice  :  "  My  good  friend,  he  who  would 
be  a  harmonist  must  certainly  know  this,  ani]  yet  he  may  un- 
(lerataad  nothing  of  harmony  if  he  has  not  got  beyoud  your 
•ta^  of  knowledge,  fur  you  only  know  the  preliminariea  of  har* 
mciuy  and  nut  harmoniea." 

Phaedr.  Very  true. 
apn  Sac.  And  would  not  Sophocles  say  to  the  display  of  the 
would-he  lrage<lian,  that  tliia  was  iiot  tragedy  l>ut  t)i* 
preliminaritis  of  tragedy,  and  would  not  Acumeniis  say  to  lbs 
would-be  doctor  that  this  was  not  medicine  but  the  prelimiuariei 
of  medicine  ? 

Phatdr.    Very  true. 

Soc  And  if  Adraatus  the  mellifluous  or  Periclea  heart!  at 
these  wonderful  arte,  brauhylogies  and  eikonologlea  and  all  the 
hard  names  which  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  draw  into  liie 
liglil  of  day,  what  would  ihey  say  ?  Instisad  of  losing  temper 
and  applying  uucompiimentHry  epithets,  as  you  and  I  have  been 
doing  U)  the  authors  of  sucli  an  i[iiagiuary  art,  ilieir  xuperior 
wisilum  would  rntlier  censure  iia,  us  wull  aa  them.  Have  a  lil> 
lie  pnlience,  Phoedrus  and  Socrates,  they  would  say,  and  don't 
be  angry  with  tlioae  who  from  some  waul  of  dialectical  skill  are 
unable  to  define  tlie  nature  of  rhetoric,  and  cunBec|ueatly  sup- 
pose tliat  they  have  found  the  art  in  the  preliminary  wnditioni 
of  the  art,  and  wlieo  [hey  have  taught  these  to  olhcm,  fanc^ 
that  they  have  been  teaching  the  wiiole  art  of  rhetoric ;  bat  u 
to  pursuasiun  in  datail  unci  unity  of  comftosition,  that  lliey  r» 
gard  as  au  easy  thing  with  whicli  their  diaciplea  may  supply 
themselves. 

Phaedr,  I  quite  admit,  Socrates,  that  the  art  of  rbutarje 
which  these  men  teacli  and  of  wliicb  tliey  write  is  such  aa  yon 
deaoribe  —  in  that  I  agree  with  you.  But  I  atiJI  nnnt  to  know 
'where  and  how  the  true  art  of  rlietorio  and  persuasion  ta  to  b« 
Mquired. 

Son.  The  perfection  of  oratory  is,  or  rather  must  be.  like  the 
perft^ctioD  of  all  things,  partly  given  by  nature;  but  this  is  •»• 
lilted  by  art.  and  if  you  have  the  natural  power  you  will  ba 
famous  aa  a  rhetorician,  if  you  only  add  knowledge  nnd  practio^ 
and  iu  either  you  may  fall  shorL  But  the  art,  as  far  na  thera 
I*  an  art,  of  rhetoric  does  not  lie  iu  the  direction  of  Tiains  ot 
Thrasyniauhua. 
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nMdT.  But  ia  wlmt  directioD  tTien  ? 

Soe.  I  ahoulil  coiiccive  that  Pericles  woa  the  most  ftooom- 
ptiahed  of  rhetoricians. 

Phatdr.    WhHl  of  that  ? 

■Soti.  All  the  higher  aria  rpqiiire  much  discustion  and  \ohj 
GOD^mplutioD  of  nature ;  this  is  Lhe  source  of  sublimity  and    „^„ 
perfect  compreliensiTfl  piiwer.     Aurt  this,  hs  I  conceive,  wiii 
lhe  quality  which,  in  adfliti'in  lo  hia  naiural  ^fls,  PericltM  ac-  , 
quired  from  bis  happening  tii  kuow  Auaxagorii?.     He  waa  ii 
bued  with  ilie  higlicr  p}iito»o|ihy.  Had  attained  the  k.iowledge  i 
mind  and  matter,  which  was  tlie  fitvorite  ibeme  of  Anaxagoru, 
and  benca  he  drew  what  was  appliciihle  to  hia  art. 

^Aaerfr.   Explain. 

Soe.  Rhetoric  is  like  mediciDe. 

Phaedr.  How  ia  thut? 

Soe.  Why,  because  mediinne  has  to  define  the  nature  of  tli« 
body  aiid  rhetoric  of  the  soul  —  if  you  would  proceed,  not  empir- 
ically but  acienlificiilly,  in  the  one  case  to  impart  health  and 
■trength  by  giving  medicine  and  food,  in  the  oilier  to  ittiplnni 
the  conviction  which  you  require  by  tbe  riglit  use  of  words  and 
principles. 

Phaedr.  Yon  are  probably  right  in  ttiaL 

Soe.  And  do  you  think  that  you  can  kuow  the  nature  of  tbe 
■oul  intelligently  without  knowing  the  nnture  of  the  whole  ? 

Phaedr.  Hippocrates  the  Ascli'|<iad  says  tliat  this  ia  tlie  only 
method  of  procedure  by  which  the  nature  even  of  the  body  can 
be  understood. 

Soe.  Tes,  friend,  and  he  aays  truly.  Still,  we  ought  not  to 
be  content  with  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  but  to  «xamino  woA 
Me  whetlier  he  has  reason  on  his  side. 

Phaedr.  True. 

•Soe.  Then  consider  what  ia  thia  which  Hippocrates  aa^rs,  and 
which  right  reason  says  about  this  i>r  any  othi-r  nature.  Ought 
we  not  to  consider  first  whether  thut  which  we  wUh  either  to 
learn  or  to  leach  is  simple  or  multiform,  and  if  simple,  then  to  in- 
quire what  power  this  has  of  acting  or  being  acted  upon  by  other, 
and  if  multiform,  then  to  number  the  forms ;  and  see  lirat  in  th« 
caae  of  one  of  tliem.  and  then  in  the  case  of  all  of  ihera,  the  sev- 
eral powers  which  they  by  nature  have  of  doing  or  suffering 

Phaedr.  That  will  be  the  way. 

Soe.  The  method  which  has  not  tills  analyiiisis  like  tlie  ^''op' 
Ing  of  a  blind  mnn.     Yet,  aurely,  he  who  is  an  artist  ought  nut 
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Co  admit  of  a  oompanBon  with  the  blind,  or  deaf;  bat  he  w2mi 
imparts  roles  of  speech  in  an  artbt-like  or  scientific  maoner  wiO 
particnlarlj  set  forth  the  nature  of  that  to  wh>oh  h«  giTea  his 
roles,  which  I  suppose  is  the  soul. 

Pha^dr.  Certainly. 
^.        Soe.  His  whole  effort  is  direoted  towards  this,  for  in  tirii 
he  seeks  to  produce  oonviction. 

Phaedr.  Yes. 

Soe*  Then  dearly,  Thrasjmachns  or  any  one  else  who  elal^ 
orates  a  system  of  rhetoric  will  give  an  exact  description  of  the 
soul ;  which  he  will  make  to  appear  either  as  single  and  sanMy 
or,  like  the  body,  multiform.  That  is  what  we  shoold  call  show* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  souL 

Phaedr.  Exactly. 

Soc.  He  will  next  proceed  to  speak  of  the  instmmenti  by 
which  the  soul  acts  or  is  affected  in  any  way* 

Phaedr.  True. 

Soc.  Thirdly,  having  arranged  men  and  speeches,  and  their 
modes  and  affections  in  different  classes,  and  fitted  them  into  one 
another  he  will  point  out  the  connection  between  them  —  he  will 
show  why  one  is  naturally  persuaded  by  a  -particular  form  of 
argument,  and  another  not. 

Phaedr,  That  will  certainly  be  a  very  good  way. 

Soc,  Yes,  that  is  the  true  and  only  way  in  which  any  subject 
can  be  set  forth  or  treated  by  rules  of  art,  whether  in  speaking 
or  writing.  But  the  writers  of  the  present  day,  at  whose  fee^ 
you  have  sat,  improperly  conceal  all  this  about  the  soul  whi**)! 
they  know  quite  well.  Nor,  until  they  adopt  our  method  of 
reading  and  writing,  can  we  admit  that  they  write  by  rules  of 
art 

Phaedr,  What  is  our  method  ? 

Soc.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  details ;  but  I  should  lika 
to  tell  you  generally,  as  far  as  I  can,  how  a  man  ought  to  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Phaedr,  Let  me  hear. 

Soc.  Oratory  is  the  art  of  enchanting  the  soul,  and  therefore 
he  who  would  be  an  orator  has  to  learn  the  differences  of  ha* 
jian  souls  —  they  are  so  many  and  of  such  a  nature,  and  from 
them  come  the  differences  between  man  and  man  —  he  will  then 
proceed  to  divide  speeches  into  their  different  classes.  Such 
and  such  persons,  he  will  say,  are  affected  by  this  or  that  kind 
•f  speech  in  this  or  that  way,  and  he  will  tell  yon  why ;  he 
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must  have  a  theoretical  notion  of  them  first,  and  then  he  must 
lee  them  in  action,  and  be  able  to  follow  them  with  all  hb 
•enses  about  him,  or  he  will  never  get  beyond  the  precepts  of 
his  masters.  But  when  he  is  able  to  say  what  persons  are 
persoaded  by  what  arguments,  and  recognize  the  individual  ^7^  /C 
about  whom  he  used  to  theorize  as  actually  present  to 
him,  and  say  to  himself,  *'  This  is  he  and  this  is  the  sort  of  maa 
who  ought  to  have  that  argument  applied  to  him  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  this ; "  when  he  has  attained  the  knowledge 
of  all  this,  and  knows  also  when  he  should  speak  and  when  he 
should  abstain  from  speaking,  and  when  he  should  make  nse  of 
pithy  sayings,  pathetic  appeals,  aggravated  effects,  and  all  the 
other  figures  of  speech ,  when,  I  say,  he  knows  the  times  and  -^ 
seasons  of  all  these  things,  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  is  perfect 
and  a  consummate  master  of  his  art ;  but  if  he  fail  in  any  of 
these  points,  whether  in  speaking  or  teaching  or  writing  them, 
and  says  that  he  speaks  by  rules  of  art,  he  who  denies  this  has 
the  better  of  him.  Well,  the  teacher  will  say,  is  this,  Phaedrus 
and  Socrates,  your  account  of  the  art  of  rhetoric,  or  am  I  to 
look  for  another  ? 

Phaedr,  He  must  take  this,  Socrates,  for  there  is  no  possi* 
bility  of  another,  and  yet  the  creation  of  such  an  art  is  not 
easy. 

So€.  That  is  true ;  and  therefore  let  us  turn  the  matter  up 
and  down,  and  see  whether  there  may  not  be  a  shorter  and 
easier  road ;  there  is  no  use  in  taking  the  longer  and  more  dif- 
ficult way  when  there  is  a  shorter  and  easier  one.  And  I  wish 
that  you  would  try  and  remember  whether  there  is  anything 
which  you  have  heard  from  Lysias  or  any  one  else  which  might 
be  of  service  to  us. 

Phaedr.  If  trying  would  avail,  then  I  might ;  but  I  fear  that 
I  cannot  remember  anything  at  the  moment 

Soe,  Suppose  I  tell  you  something  which  somebody  who 
knows  told  me. 

Phaedr.  Certainly. 

Soe.  May  not  the  wolf,  as  the  proverb  says,  claim  a  hearing  ? 

Phaedr.  Do  you  say  what  can  be  said  for  him. 

Soe.  Well,  they  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  putting  a  solemn 
fiioe  on  a  matter,  or  in  going  round  and  round,  until  you  arrive 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things  ;  for  that  when  the  question  is  of 
|ustice  and  good,  as  I  said  at  first,  or  a  question  in  which  men 
are  concerned  who  are  just  and  good,  either  by  nature  or  habit, 
vou  L  87 
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he  who  would  be  a  skillful  rhetoridan  has  no  need  of  trnte-* 
for  that  in  courts  of  law  men  literally  care  nothing  about  truth, 
but  only  about  conviction  :  and  this  is  based  on  probability,  to 
which  he  who  would  be  a  skillful  orator  should  therefore  give 
bis  whole  attention.  And  they  say  also  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  actual  facts  ought  to  be  withheld,  and  only  the  prob- 
abilities should  be  told  either  in  aocn!<Htion  or  defense,  and  that 
^-^  always  in  speaking  the  orator  should  run  after  probHbilityi 
and  say  good-by  to  the  truth.  And  the  observance  of 
this  principle  throughout  a  speech  furnishes  the  whole  arL 

Phaedr.  That  is  what  the  prof  ^ssorn  of  rhetoric  do  actually 
say,  Socrates,  for  I  remember  that  nlthough  we  have  touched  ^ 
upon  this  matter  but  slightly,  the  point  is  all-important  with 
them. 

Soc,  I  dare  say  that  you  are  familiar  with  Tisias.  Does  he 
not  define  probability  to  be  that  which  the  many  think  ? 

Phaedr,  Certfunly  he  does. 

Soc.  I  believe  that  he  has  a  clever  and  ingenious  case  of  thii 
tort :  He  supposes  a  feeble  and  valiant  man  to  have  assaulted 
a  strong  and  cowardly  one,  and  to  have  robbed  him  of  his  coat 
or  of  something  or  other ;  he  is  brouglit  into  court,  and  then 
Tisias  says  that  both  parties  shoiiM  tell  lic^ :  the  coward  should 
say  that  he  was  a88ault6<l  by  more  men  than  one  ;  the  other 
should  prove  that  they  were  alone,  and  should  use  this  argu- 
ment :  **  How  could  a  man  like  me  have  assaulted  a  man  like 
him  ?  '*  The  other  will  not  like  to  confess  his  own  cowardice, 
and  will  therefore  invent  some  other  lie  which  his  adversary 
will  thus  gain  an  opportunity  of  refuting.  These  and  others 
like  them  are  the  precepts  of  the  doctors  of  the  art.  Am  I  not 
right,  Fhaedrus  ? 

Phaedr.   Certainly. 

Soc,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  is  a  wonderfully  mjrst*- 
rious  art  which  Tisias  has  discovered,  or  whoever  the  gentle- 
man was,  or  whatever  his  name  or  country  may  have  been,  who 
was  the  discoverer.     Shall  we  say  a  word  to  him  or  not  ? 

Phaedr.  What  shall  we  say  !o  him? 

Soc.  Let  us  tell  him  that,  before  he  appeared,  you  and  I 
were  saying  that  probability  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of 
the  many  by  the  likeness  of  the  truth,  and  were  setting  forth 
that  he  who  knew  the  truth  would  always  know  how  best  to 
discover  the  resemblances  of  the  truth.     If  he  has  anything  fur- 

1  Cp.  959  £. 
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him  ;  but  if  not,  ve  « 

a   man  estimaW^  the  i 

able  to  divide  exinn^  mto  Amn  «i  I 

BDgltt  ideas,  he  will  Dctr  ic  s  itBU  Ari 

ibn  Umiu  of  Ii 

without  a  great  deal  of  a 

audrr^not  for  the  —ka  of  ^MlJigMi  wi^fcifaa  •MO.bai 

in  order  that  he  nwy  be  able  to  af  ^m  m  amyMUfc  l>  :Jod 

and  in  all  tbings  to  ad  aoeefriUf  to  Km  ^  fcr  as  i*  kn 

lies :  for  there  is  a  mjmg  of  «av  an  flaa  ••■itolau 

tha:  a  man  of  genae  ahoaU  aat  ayHil—  Ifc  Mb<r  aw- 

vanu  (at  least  thia  •hoaU  ■«  halB  pa^il  algMS)  h«  liii 

good  and  Doble  majteivao  Jia^MfyhlMy^iioiwwlOM, 

nurrel  not  at  this;  fot,whtn^miipmt,^imm  ika  wif 

mav  be  permitted  to  ho  loa^  btf  nt  fe  law  ania  aa^  at 

fours.    Truly,  the  argomMBBf  ii^HiKA"70ada  Ml 

miud  goiug  lo  Cir.  rbetoriekMsivtq^i^f  faAvt 

Pf,<itdr.  Itl.iok,Socnmh*tt«»brfafi«ll^raal7pnM- 
ticable. 

Soe.  Bnt  even  to  fiul  in  n  haaaallialpitfc  >MoraMt 

i%a*rfr.  True, 

Soc.  I  think  that  emu^  ka  ivarflaf  atrae  and  falaa 
art  of  speaking. 

Pkaedr.  Ceriainlj. 

&K,  But  there  U  aomeikiig  jMMtlaaflrf  papriety  aod 
iuproprietT  of  writing. 

Phatdr.   Yes. 

Soe.  Do  TOO  know  how  jaaoH^iAvaMaboat  rbetocle 
in  a  manner  which  will  be  aeeqadlilaflUf 

Phatdr.  Xo.  iodeed.     Do  yoa? 

Soe.  I  hxTe  heard  a  iraditioa  tf  i^^Ay;  wlwtfier  trtie  or 
not  aaiiquiir  odIt  knows.  If  «•  M  ■•  nrfk  oarsetves,  do 
JOB  think  ibat  we  st.ouM  cam  h^ ^MtAa  opiDion-  of  mea? 

Phatdr.  That  is  a  questioa  rfa^  ■^^  BO  answer ;  but  I 
wish  that  T'jQ  would  tell  me  whtf  *  St  jon  have  beaid, 

■Sue.   At  the   E^piian  d^  tf  1  Ura  mn  a  £uno« 

old  god,  whose  name  was  Thairfl  1   which   is  calkd 

the  Ibis  wiu  sacred  to  hia.  aad^  I  larentor  of  mart 

am,  such  as  arithnnetic  and  cala  '■  gamoKtry  and  » 

irotMov  and  dra-igitu  and  die»  b  discoverj  waa  iM 

no  of  Ief.er«.      Sow  it  ihow  diqi  m  the  kinr  oTtM 
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whole  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  the  district  surrooudiiig  Ail 
great  city  which  is  called  by  the  Hellenes  Egyptian  Thebeib 
iind  they  call  the  god  himself  AmmoD.     To  him  came  Thealli 
And  showed  his  inventions,  desiring  that  the  other  E^ptiaiic 
might  be  allowed  to  have  the  benefit  of  them ;  he  went  through 
them,  and  Thamus  inquired  about  their  several  uses,  and  praiiid 
some  of  them  and  censured  others,  as  he  approved  or  disap* 
proved  of  them.     There  would  be  no  use  in  repeating  all  that 
Thamus  said  to  Theuth  in  praise  or  blame  of  the  various  arts. 
But  when  they  i*ame  to  letters.  This,  said  Theuth,  will  make 
the  E<;yptians  wiser  and  give  them  better  memories ;  for  this  is 
the  cure  of  forgetftiluess  and  of  folly.     Thamus  replied:  O  most 
ingenious  Theuth,  he  who  has  the  gift  of  invention  is  not  always 
the  best  judge  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  his  own  inventions 
07 r   to  the  users  of  them.     And  in  this  instance  a  paternal  love 
of  your  own  child  has  led  you  to  say  what  is  not  the  fiwt; 
for  this  invention  of  vours  will  create  forj^etfulness  in  the  learn- 
ers*  souls,  because  thoy  will  not  use  their  memories ;  they  will 
trust  to  the  external  written  charHCtera  and  not  remember  of 
themselves.     You  have  found  a  spocMfic,  not  for  memory  but  for 
reminiscence,  and  you  give  your  disciples  only  the  pretense  of 
wisdom ;  they  will  be  h(>aroi's  uf   many  things  and  will  have 
learned  notliing ;  they  will    appear    to  be  omniscient  and  will 
generally  know  nothing ;  they  will  bo  tiresome,  having  the  rep- 
utation of  knowledge  without  the  reality. 

Phaedr,  Yes,  Socrates,  you  can  easily  invent  tales  of  Egypt, 
or  of  any  other  country  that  yon  like. 

Soc,  There  was  a  tradition  in  the  temple  of  Dodona  that  oaks 
first  gave  prophetic  utterances.  The  men  of  that  day,  unlike  in 
their  simplicity  to  young  philosophy,  deemed  that  if  they  heard 
the  truth  even  from  *^  oak  or  rock,"  that  was  enough  for  them ; 
whereas,  you  seem  to  think  not  of  the  truth  but  of  the  speaker, 
and  of  the  country  from  which  the  truth  comes. 

Phaedr,  I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  rebuke ;  and  I 
think  that  the  Theban  Is  right  in  his  view  about  letters. 

Soc,  He  would  be  a  simple  person,  and  quite  without  under- 
standing of  the  oracles  Thamus  and  Ammon,  who  should  leave 
in  writing  or  receive  in  writing  any  art  under  the  idea  that  ths 
written  word  would  be  intelligible  or  certain  ;  or  who  deemed 
that  writing  was  at  all  better  than  knowledge  and  recoUectioo 
of  the  same  matters. 

Phaedr.  That  is  most  true. 
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Soe.  I  cannot  help  feeling,  Phaedriji,  Uwt  vrriting  ii  nnrortn-  ^ 
Mtelj  like  painting ;  for  the  crMtiona  of  the  painter  hare  the 
Rttitade  of  life,  and  yet  if  jou  &sk  ihem  a  qneation  they  preoerra 
R  solemn  Bilence.  And  the  same  may  be  eaii  of  speeches.  Ton 
would  imagine  that  ihej  had  intelligence,  but  if  you  want  to 
know  anyihiug  and  pnt  a  question  to  one  of  tbem,  tba  spooker 
always  gives  one  unvarying  answer.  Aad  when  they  hsTa  bee^ 
once  written  down  they  are  tossed  about  anywhere  among  those 
who  do  and  among  those  who  do  not  understand  them.  Ana 
they  have  no  reticences  or  proprieties  towards  different  classes 
of  persona ;  and,  if  they  are  unjustly  assailed  or  abased,  their 
parent  is  needed  to  protect  his  offispring,  for  they  cannot  pro- 
tect or  defend  themselves. 

Phaedr.  That  again  is  most  true. 

Soe.  Uay  we  not  imagine  another  kind  of  wridng  or  ^leaking 
iar  better  than  this  is,  and  having  fiu-  greater  power, —  which 
is  one  of  the  same  family,  bat  lawfully  begotten  ?  Let  as  a-jt. 
Me  what  his  origin  is. 

Phtudr.  Who  is  he,  and  what  do  you  mean  about  his  origin  ? 

Soe,  I  am  speaking  of  an  intelligent  writing  which  is  graven 
In  the  soul  of  him  who  has  learned,  and  can  defend  itself  and 
knows  when  to  speak  and  when  to  be  silenL 

Phaedr.  You  mean  the  word  of  knowledge  which  has  a  living  . 
■ool,  and  of  which  the  written  word  is  properly  no  more  than  ^ 
an  image  ? 

Soe.  Tes,  of  course  that  is  what  I  mean.  And  I  wish  that 
yuo  would  let  me  ask  you  a  question :  Would  a  hoibandman, 
who  is  a  man  of  sense,  take  the  seeds,  which  he  values  and 
which  he  wishes  lo  be  fhiitTul,  and  in  sober  earnest  plant  them 
daring  the  heat  of  summer,  in  some  garden  of  Adonis,  that  ha 
nay  rejoice  when  be  sees  them  in  eight  days  appearing  ia 
beauty  (at  lenst  he  does  that,  if  at  all,  only  as  the  show  of  a 
festival)  ;  but  those  about  which  he  is  in  earnest  he  sows  in 
fitting  soil,  and  practices  husbandry,  and  is  satisfied  if  in  ei^ 
moiitlis  they  arrive  at  perfection? 

Phofir.  Yes.  Socrates,  that  will  be  his  way  when  he  is  in 
earnest ;  he  will  do  the  other,  aa  you  say,  only  as  an  ■maaa 
sent. 

Soe.  And  cnn  we  suppose  that  be  who  knows  the  jusi  and 
|ood  and  honorable  baa  less  nodentaiiding  in  nfereoee  to  bia 
own  seed'  than  the  h    ~      ~ 

Pkaedr.  Certainly  noL 
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Soe.  Then  be  will  not  seriously  incline  to  write  tfaem  in  w» 
ter  with  pen  and  ink,  or  in  dumb  chanoters  wbieh  bave  not  a 
word  to  saj  for  themselves  and  cannot  adequately  ezpreta  At 
truth? 

Phaedr.  No,  that  is  not  likely. 

Sac.  Noi  that  is  not  likely,  —  in  tbe  garden  of  letters  be  will 
plant  them  only  as  an  amusement  or  he  will  write  them  down 
as  memorials  against  the  forgetful ness  of  old  age,  to  be  treasured 
by  him  and  his  equals  when  they,  like  him,  have  one  foot  in  tbe 
grave ;  and  he  will  rejoice  in  beholding  (heir  tender  growth ; 
and  they  will  be  his  pastime  while  others  are  watering  the  gar- 
den of  their  souls  with  bHuqueting  and  the  like. 

Phaedr,  A  paHtime,  SocrHtes,  as  noble  as  the  otlier  it  igno- 
ble, when  a  man  is  able  to  pass  time  merrily  in  (be  representa- 
tion of  justice  and  the  like. 

Soc.  True,  Phaednis.  But  nobler  &r  is  tbe  serious  pursuit 
of  the  dialectician,  who  findM  a  congenial  soul,  and  then  with 
knowledge  engrafts  and  sows  words  which  are  able  to  help 
0--  themselves  and  him  who  planted  them,  and  are  not  unfruit- 
ful, but  have  in  them  seeds  which  may  bear  fruit  in  other 
natures,  nurtured  in  other  ways,  —  making  the  seed  everlasting 
and  the  possessors  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  human  happi* 
ness. 

Phaedr,  Yes,  indeed,  that  is  &r  nobler. 

Sac.  And  now,  PhaedruH,  having  agreed  upon  the  premises 
we  may  decide  about  the  conclusion. 

Phaedr,  About  what  conclusion? 

Soc,  About  Lysias,  whom  we  censured,  and  his  art  of  writ- 
ing, and  his  discourties,  and  the  rhetorical  skill  or  want  of  skiP 
which  was  shown  in  them ;  for  he  brought  us  to  this  point 
And  I  think  that  we  are  now  pretty  well  informed  about  the 
nature  of  art  and  its  opposite. 

Phaedr,  Yes,  I  think  with  you ;  but  I  wish  that  you  would 
repeat  what  was  said. 

Soc,  Until  a  man  knows  the  truth  of  the  several  particulars 
of  which  he  is  writing  or  speaking,  and  is  able  to  define  them  as 
they  are,  and  having  defined  them  again  to  divide  them  untU 
they  can  be  no  longer  divided,  and  until  in  like  manner  he  is 
able  to  discern  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  discover  the  diflTeren/ 
modes  of  discourse  which  are  adapted  to  different  natures,  and 
to  arrange  and  dispose  them  in  such  a  way  that  the  simple  form 
of  speech    may    be  addressed  to   tlie  simpler  nature,  and    the 
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ecNnplex  and  composite  to  the  complex  mitnre  —  until  be  has 
accomplished  ail  this,  he  will  be  unable  to  handle  arguments  ao- 
eording  to  rules  of  art,  as  far  as  their  nature  allows  them  to  be 
subjected  to  art,  either  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  or  persuad- 
ing ;  that  is  the  view  which  b  implied  in  the  whole  preoedini{ 
argumenu 

Ph(udr,  Yes,  that  was  our  view,  certainly. 

Soc  Secondly,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  censure  which  was 
passed  on  speiikiug  or  writing  discourses  —  did  not  our  previous 
argument  show  — 

Phaedr.  Show  what  ? 

Soc,  That  whether  Lysias  or  any  other  writer  that  ever  was 
or  will  be,  whether  private  man  or  statesman,  writi3j»  a  political 
treatise  in  his  capacity  of  legislator,  and  fancies  thiit  there  is  a 
great  certainty  aiid  clearness  in  hb  perfbnnance,  the  fiict  of  hb 
writing  as  he  does  is  only  a  disgrace  to  him,  whatever  men  may 
say.  For  entire  ignorance  about  the  nature  of  justice  and  in*- 
justioe,  and  good  and  evil,  and  the  inability  to  distinguish  the 
dream  from  the  reality,  cannot  in  truth  be  otherwise  than  dis- 
graceful to  him,  even  though  he  have  the  applause  of  the  whole 
world, 

Phaedr,  Certainlv. 

Soc.  But  he  who  thinks  that  in  the  written  word  tliere  is 
necessarily  much  which  is  not  serious,  and  that  neither  poetry 
nor  prose,  spoken  or  written,  are  of  any  great  value  —  if,  ^70 
like  the  compositions  of  the  rhapsodes,  they  are  only  recited 
in  order  to  be  believed,  and  not  with  any  view  to  critici»m  or 
instruction ;  and  who  thinks  that  even  the  best  of  th<*ui  are  but 
a  reminiscence  of  what  we  know,  and  that  only  in  principles  of 
justice  and  goodness  and  nobility  taught  and  communicated 
orally  and  written  in  the  soul,  which  is  the  true  way  of  writ* 
ing,  b  there  clearness  and  perfection  and  seriousness ;  and  that 
such  principles  are  like  legitimate  offspring ;  being,  in  the  first 
t>lace,  that  which  the  man  finds  in  hb  own  bosom ;  secondly,  the 
brethren  and  descendants  and  relations  of  thb  which  has  lieen 
duly  implanted  in  the  souls  of  others ;  and  who  cares  for  them 
And  no  others  —  this  is  the  right  sort  of  man  ;  and  you  and  I9 
Pbaedrus,  would  pray  that  we  may  become  like  him. 

Phaedr,  That  is  most  assuredly  my  desire  and  prayer. 

Soe,  And  now  the  play  b  played  out ;  and  of  rhetoric  enough. 
Go  and  tell  Lysias  that  to  the  fountain  and  school  of' the  Nymphs 
we  went  down,  and  were  bidden  by  them  to  convey  a  mes.^age 
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lo  him  and  to  other  compoeert  of  ipeechet  —  to  Honer  and 
other  writers  of  poema,  whether  set  to  music  or  not.  And  lo 
Solon  and  the  writers  of  political  documents,  which  thaj  term 
laws,  we  are  to  saj  that  if  their  compositions  are  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  they  can  defend  or  prove  them, 
when  they  are  put  to  the  test,  by  spoken  arguments,  which  leate 
their  writings  poor  in  comparison  of  them,  then  thej  are  nol 
only  poets,  orators,  legislators,  but  worthy  of  a  higher  iiaineb 

Phasdr.  What  name  is  that  ? 

Soe,  Wise,  I  may  not  call  them ;  for  that  is  a  great  nana 
which  belongs  to  God  only,  —  loyers  of  wisdom  or  philosophers 
k  their  modest  and  befitting  title. 

Phaedr.  Very  good. 

Soe.  And  he  who  cannot  rise  aboTe  his  own  oominlatioDa  and 
compositions,  which  he  has  been  long  patching  and  piedng*  add- 
ing some  and  taking  away  some,  may  be  justly  oalled  poat  or 
apeech-maker  or  law-maker. 

Phaedr.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Now  go  and  tell  this  to  your  companion. 

Phaedr.  But  there  is  also  a  friend  of  yours  who  ooij^i  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

Soc.  Who  is  that  ? 

Phaedr,  Isocrates  the  &ir. 

Soc.  What  of  him  ? 
070       Phaedr.  What  message  shall  we  send  to  him  ? 

Soc.  Isocrates  is  still  young,  Phaedrus ;   but  I  am  wiD 
ing  to  risk  a  prophecy  concerning  him. 

Phaedr.  What  would  you  prophesy  ? 

Soc.  I  think  that  he  had  a  genius  which  soars  above  the 
orations  of  Lysias,  and  he  has  a  character  of  a  finer  mould. 
My  impression  of  him  is  that  he  will  marvelously  improve  as 
he  grows  older,  and  that  all  former  rhetoricians  will  be  as 
children  in  oompariHon  of  him.  And  I  believe  that  he  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  this,  but  that  some  divine  impulse  will  lead 
him  to  things  higher  still.  For  there  Lb  an  element  of  philos- 
ophy  in  \m  nature.  This  is  the  message  which  comes  from  the 
go«i8  dwelling  in  this  place,  and  which  I  will  myself  deliver  to 
Isocrutes,  who  Is  my  delight ;  and  do  you  give  the  other  to 
Lysias,  who  ih  yours. 

Phaedr.  I  will ;  and  now  as  the  heat  is  abated  let  us  depart. 

Soc,  Slioukl  we  not  offer  up  a  prayer  first  of  all  to  the 
WmsU  deities  ? 
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P%iaadr-  S^  ^  means. 

Soe.  B'^o^ort  Pbd,  and  mil  ya  other  gods  wbo  hannt  thb 
place,  give  om  Doaatj  id  the  Inward  (odI  ;  aod  may  ihe  oatward 
and  inward  min  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  tba 
wealthy,  and  ntay  I  hare  Kicb  a  quantity  of  gold  as  none  but 
the  temperatfl  can  carry.  Anything  mora  ?  That  prayer,  I 
think,  19  enongh  for  me. 

Phaedr.  Ask  the  mbb  far  ma,  fiv  ftinds  ihooU  )mn  * 
dungi  in  commotu 

Sk,  Let  M  gat 


■    I 
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INTRODUOnON. 


Tax  Cratylus  Las  always  been  a  source  of  perplexitj  to  the  ftn- 
dent  of  Plato.  While  in  fancy  and  humor  and  perfection  of  stylei 
and  metaphysical  originality,  this  Dialogue  may  be  ranked  with  the 
best  of  the  Platonic  writings,  there  has  been  an  uncertainty  about 
the  motive  of  the  piece,  which  interpreters  have  hitherto  not  suc- 
ceeded in  di$>pelling.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Plato  used  words 
in  order  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  or  that  he  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible to  an  educated  contemporary.  In  the  Phaedrus  and  Euthj- 
demus  we  also  found  a  difficulty  in  determining  the  precise  aim  of 
the  author.  Plato  wrote  satires  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  hb 
meaning,  like  that  of  other  satirical  writers,  has  often  slept  in  the 
ear  of  posterity.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this:  1st,  the 
subtlety  and  allusiveness  of  this  species  of  composition;  2d,  the 
difficulty  of  reproducing  a  state  of  life  and  literature  which  har 
passed  away.  A  satire  is  unmeaning,  unless  we  can  place  ourselves 
back  among  the  persons  and  thoughts  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa 
written.  Had  the  treatise  of  Antisthenes  upon  words,  or  the  specti- 
lations  of  Cratylus,  or  some  other  Heraclitean  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c,  on  the  nature  of  language,  been  preserved  to  us ;  or  if 
we  had  lived  at  the  time,  and  been  rich  enough  to  attend  *'  the  fifty- 
drachma  course  of  Prodicus,"  we  should  have  understood  Plato  help 
ler,  and  many  points  which  are  now  attributed  to  the  extravagance 
of  Socrates'  humor,  would  have  been  found,  like  the  allusions  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds,  to  have  gone  home  to  the  Sophists  and 
granunarians  of  the  day. 

For  the  age  was  very  busy  with  philological  speculation;  and 
many  questions  were  beginning  to  be  asked  about  language  which 
were  parallel  to  other  questions  about  justice,  virtue,  knowledge,  and 
were  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  analogy  of  the  arta 
Was  there  a  correctness  in  words,  and  were  they  given  by  nature 
or  convention  ?  In  the  pre-Socradc  philosophy  mankind  had  been 
striving  to  attain  an  expression  of  their  ideas ;  and  now  they  were 
beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether  the  expression  might  not  be 
distinguished  Horn  the  idea?     These  were  some  of  the  problems 
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which  were  occupying  the  minds  of  speculative  met:  in  the  a§0  of 
Flato.  But  of  these  beginnings  of  the  study  of  language  we  know 
little,  and  there  necessarily  arises  an  obscurity,  when  the  funDoad- 
Ings  of  such  a  work  as  the  Cratylus  are  taken  away.  Moreorer,  ia 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  character  of  Socrates.  For  the  theory  of  language  can  only 
be  propounded  by  him  in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  hb 
own  profession  of  ignorance.  Hence  his  ridicule  of  the  new  school 
of  etymology  is  interspersed  with  many  declarations,  **  that  he  knowi 
nothing,"  *'that  he  has  learned  from  £uthyphro,"  and  the  like. 
Even  the  truest  things  which  he  says  are  depreciated  by  himself 
He  professes  to  be  guessing,  but  the  guesses  of  Plato  are  better  thai 
all  the  other  theories  of  the  ancients  respecting  language  pat  to- 
gether. 

The  Dialogue  hardly  derives  any  light  from  Plato's  other  writ- 
ings, and  still  less  from  Scholiasts  and  Neoplatonist  writers.  80^ 
rates  must  be  interpreted  from  himself,  and  on  first  reading  we  oei^ 
tainly  have  a  difficulty  in  understanding  his  drifl,  or  his  relation  to 
the  two  other  interlocutors  in  the  Dialogue.  Docs  he  agree  wiA 
Cratylus  or  with  Hermogenes,  and  is  he  serious  in  those  fanciftd 
etymologies,  extending  over  more  than  half  the  Dialogue,  which  he 
seems  so  gruatly  to  relish  ?  Or  is  he  serious  in  part  only ;  and  can 
we  sopanitu  his  jest  from  his  earnest  ?  —  SwU  bona,  sunt  quaedam 
mediocria,  sunt  mala  plura.  Most  of  them  are  ridiculously  bad,  and 
yet  among  tbcm  arc  found,  as  if  by  accident,  principles  of  pliilology 
which  are  unsurpassed  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  even  in  advance 
of  any  philologcr  of  the  last  centur}'.  May  we  suppose  that  Flato^ 
like  Lucian,  has  been  amusing  his  fancy  by  writing  a  comedy  in  tho 
fbrm  of  a  prose  dialogue  ?  And  what  is  the  final  result  of  the  ia- 
qidry  ?  Is  Plato  an  upholder  of  the  conventional  theory  of  lan- 
guage, which  he  acknowledges  to  be  imperfect  ?  Or  does  he  meaa 
to  imply  that  a  perfect  language  can  only  be  based  on  his  own  theoiy 
of  ideas  ?  Or  if  this  latter  explanation  is  refuted  by  his  silenos^ 
then  in  what  relation  does  his  account  of  language  stand  to  the  rart 
of  his  philosophy  ?  Or  may  we  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  the  oonneo- 
iion  between  them  ?  For  tlie  allusion  to  the  ideas  at  the  end  of  tho 
Dialogue  is  merely  intended  to  show  that  we  must  not  put  words  ia 
the  pbice  of  thiugs  or  realities,  which  is  a  thesis  strongly  indsted 

upon  by  Plato  in  many  other  passages These  are  some 

of  the  first  thoughts  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  the 
Cratylus.  And  the  consideration  of  them  may  form  a  convenirat 
Introduction  to  the  general  subject  of  the  Dialogue. 

We  have  already  soen  in  the  casfi  of  the  Phaedrus,  that  we  mast 
not  expect  all  the  parts  of  a  dialogue  of  Plato  to  tend  equally  to 
some  clearly  defined  end.  His  idea  of  literary  ail  is  not  the  absolato 
proportion  ui'  the  whi»le,  :)uch  as  we  ap|)ear  to  find  in  a  Greek  tempk 
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mt  Btaioe ;  nor  should  his  works  be  tried  bjr  any  such  standard* 
They  have  oflen  the  beauty  of  poetry,  but  they  have  also  the 
freedom  of  conversation.  "  Words  are  more  plastic  tliac  wax,"  and 
.may  be  moulded  into  any  form.  He  wanders  on  from  one  topic  to 
another,  careless  of  the  unity  of  his  work,  not  fearing  any  "judge, 
07  spectator,  who  may  recall  him  to  the  point "  (Theaet),  "  whither 
the  argument  blows  we  follow."  (Rep.  394  D.)  To  have  deter** 
mined  beforehand,  as  in  a  modem  didactic  treatise,  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  subject,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  spirit  ol  inquiry 
or  discovery,  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Dialogue. 

There  is  another  aspect  under  which  some  of  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  may  be  more  truly  viewed:  they  are  dramatic  sketches  of 
an  argument.  We  have  found  that  in  the  Lysis,  Charmides,  Laches, 
Pkx)tagoras,  Meno,  we  arrived  at  no  conclusion  —  the  different  sides 
of  the  argument  were  personified  in  the  different  speakers ;  but  the 
victory  was  not  distinctly  attributed  to  any  of  them,  nor  the  truth 
wholly  the  property  of  any.  And  in  the  Cratylus  we  have  no  reason 
to  assume  that  Socrates  is  either  wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong,  or 
that  Plato,  though  he  evidently  inclines  to  him,  had  any  other  aim 
than  that  of  personifying  the  conventional,  rational,  ideal  theories  of 
language,  in  the  characters  of  Hermogenes,  Socrates,  and  Cratylus. 

The  two  subordinate  persons  of  the  Dialogue,  Hermogenes  and 
Cratylus,  are  at  the  opposite  poles  of  the  argument  But  extremes 
meet ;  and  the  disciple  of  the  Sophists  and  the  follower  of  Herac- 
litus  are  found  to  be  not  so  far  removed  from  one  another  as  at  first 
sight  appears ;  and  both  show  an  inclination  to  accept  the  third  view 
which  Socrates  interposes  between  them.  First,  Hermogenes,  the 
poor  brother  of  the  rich  Callias,  expounds  the  doctrine  that  names 
are  conventional ;  like  the  names  of  slaves,  they  may  be  given  and 
altered  at  pleasure.  This  is  one  of  those  principles  which,  whether 
applied  to  society  or  language,  explains  everything  and  nothing.  For 
in  all  things  there  is  an  element  of  convention  ;  but  the  admission  of 
this  does  not  explain  the  rational  ground  or  basis  in  human  nature 
on  which  the  convention  proceeds.  Socrates  first  of  all  intimates  to 
Hermogenes,  that  his  view  of  language  is  only  a  part  of  a  sophistical 
whole,  and  ultimately  tends  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  Hermogenes  is  veiy  rea<ly  to  throw  aside  the  so- 
')histical  tenet,  and  listens  with  a  sort  of  hialf-admiration  lialf-belie^ 
o  the  speculations  of  Socrates. 

Cratylus  is  of  opinion  that  a  name  is  either  a  true  name  or  not  a 
amo  all.  He  is  unable  to  conceive  of  degrees  of  imitation  ;  a  word 
a  either  tbe  perfect  expression  of  a  thing,  or  a  mere  inarticulate 
sound  (a  fallacy  which  is  still  prevalent  among  theorizcrs  about  the 
ori^  of  language).  He  is  at  once  a  philosopher  and  Sophist ;  for 
wliile  wanting  to  rest  language  on  an  inmiutable  basis,  he  would 
d«^y  the  possibility  of  falsehood.     He  is  inclined  to  d0«^  ^  troth 
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from  Im&gaage,  and  in  language  ho  sees  reflected  tlie  philofopliy  of 
Heraclitus.  Hia  views  are  not  like  those  of  Hermogenesy  hastiljr 
taken  up,  but  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  mature  oonslderstiai^ 
although  he  is  described  as  still  a  youn^  man.  With  a  tenad^  * 
characteristic  of  the  Heraclitean  philosophers,  he  clings  to  the  doiy 
trine  of  the  flux.  (Cp.  Theaet.  180.)  Of  the  real  Cratylus  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  is  recorded  by  Aristotie  to  have  beea 
the  friend  or  teacher  of  Plato ;  nor  have  we  any  proof  that  he  i^ 
•embled  the  likeness  cf  him  in  Plato  any  more  than  the  Critiai  of 
Plato  is  like  the  real  Critias,  or  the  Euthyphro  in  this  Dialogoe  Ilka 
the  other  Euthyphro,  the  diviner,  in  the  Dialogue  which  is  caOed 
after  him. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  which  have  both  of  them  a  sophis- 
tical character,  the  view  of  Socrates  is  introduced,  which  is  in  a 
manner  the  union  of  the  two.  Language  is  conventional  and  also 
natural,  and  the  true  conventional-natural  is  the  rational.  It  Is  a 
work,  not  of  chance,  but  of  art ;  the  dialectician  is  the  artificer  of 
words,  and  the  legislator  gives  authority  to  them.  They  are  the  ei- 
pressions  or  imitations  in  sound  of  things.  In  a  sense,  Cratylns  Is 
right  in  saying  that  things  have  by  nature  names  (p.  390)  ;  for 
nature  is  not  opposed  either  to  art  or  to  law.  But  vocal  imitation, 
like  any  other  copy,  may  be  imperfectiy  executed ;  and  in  this  way 
an  element  of  chance  or  convention  enters  in.  There  is  much  which 
is  accidental  or  exceptional  in  language.  Some  words  have  had 
their  original  meaning  so  obscured,  that  they  require  to  be  helped 
out  by  convention.  But  still  the  true  name  is  that  which  has  a 
natural  meaning.  Thus  nature,  art,  chance,  all  combine  in  the  for- 
mation of  language.  And  the  three  views  respectively  propounded 
by  Hermogenes,  Socrates,  Cratylus,  may  be  described  as  the  conven- 
tional, the  artificial  or  rational,  and  the  natural.  And  this  view  of 
Socrates  is  the  meeting-point  of  the  other  two,  just  as  conceptuaiism 
Is  the  meeting-point  of  nominalism  and  realism. 

We  can  hardly  say  that  Plato  was  aware  of  the  truth,  that  **  lan- 
guages are  not  made,  but  grow."  But  still,  when  he  says  that  **  the 
legislator  made  language  with  the  dialectician  standing  on  his  right 
hand,"  we  need  not  infer  from  this  that  he  su[)posod  words,  like 
coins,  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  of  the  state.  The  creator  of  laws 
and  of  social  life  is  naturally  regarded  as  the  creator  of  langoage^ 
iccording  to  Hellenic  notions,  and  the  philosopher  is  his  natural  ad- 
riser.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  leginlator  is  performing  any 
5xtraordinary  function ;  he  is  merely  the  Eponymus  of  the  state, 
#ho  prescribes  rules  for  the  dialectician  and  for  all  other  artists. 
According  to  a  truly  Platonic  mode  of  approaching  the  subject,  Lin- 
kage like  virtue  in  the  Republic,  is  examined  by  the  analogy  of  ths 
arts.  Words  are  works  of  art  which  may  be  e({ually  made  in  dif 
ferent  materials,  and  are  well  made  when  they  have  a  meaning.     Of 
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llie  process  which  he  thus  describes,  Hato  had  probably  no  very 
definite  notion.  But  he  means  to  express  generally  that  language  ii 
the  product  of  intelligence,  and  that  languages  b^ong  to  states  and 
not  to  individuals. 

A  better  conception  of  language  could  not  have  been  formed  in 
Plato's  age,  than  that  which  he  attributes  to  Socrates.  Yet  many 
persons  have  thought  that  the  mind  of  Plato  is  more  truly  seen  la 
Ihe  vague  realism  of  Cratyius.  This  misconception  has  protfi>ly 
arisen  from  two  causes :  first,  the  desire  to  bring  Plato's  Uieoiy  of 
language  into  accordance  with  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Platonio 
ideas ;  secondly,  the  impression  created  by  Socrates  himself,  that  he 
b  not  in  earnest,  and  is  only  indulging  the  fancy  of  the  hour. 

!•  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  more  at  length,  in  the  Intr^ 
duction  to  future  Dialogues,  that  the  so-called  Platonic  ideas  ara 
only  a  semi-mythical  form,  in  which  he  attempts  to  realize  abstrac- 
tions, and  that  they  are  replaced  in  his  later  writings  by  a  rational 
theory  of  psychology.  (See,  especially,  Introduction  to  the  Soph* 
iat.)  And  in  the  Cratyius  he  gives  a  rational  account  of  the  nature 
and  origin  of  language,  in  which  Adam  Smith,  Rousseau,  and  other 
writers  of  the  last  century,  would  have  generally  agreed.  At  the 
end  of  the  Dialogue,  he  speaks,  as  in  the  Symposium  and  Bepublici 
of  absolute  beauty  and  good ;  but  he  never  supposed  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  embodied  in  words.  Of  the  names  of  the  ideas, 
he  would  have  said«  as  ho  says  of  the  names  of  the  gods,  that  we 
know  nothing.  Even  tlie  realism  of  Cratyius  is  not  based  upon  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  but  upon  the  flux  of  Heraclitus.  Hare,  as  in  the 
Sophist  and  Politicus,  Plato  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  want 
of  correspondence  of  words  and  things.  Hence  we  are  led  to  infer, 
Ist,  that  the  view  of  Socrates  is  not  the  less  Plato's  own,  because  nol 
based  upon  the  ideas ;  2d,  that  Plato's  theory  of  language  is  not  in« 
eonsistent  with  the  rest  of  his  philosophy. 

8.  We  do  not  deny  that  Socrates  is  partly  in  jest  and  partly  in 
earnest.  He  is  discoursing  in  a  high-flown  vein,  which  nuty  be  com- 
pared to  "  the  dithyrambics  "  of  the  Phaedrus.  They  are  mysteriee 
of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  he  professes  a  kind  of  ludicrous  fear 
of  his  imaginary  wisdom.  When  he  is  arguing  out  of  Homer,  aboiit 
the  names  of  Hector's  son,  or  when  he  describes  himself  as  inspired 
or  maddened  by  Euthyphro,  with  whom  he  has  been  sitting  from  the 
early  dawn  (compare  again  Phaedrus  and  Lysias),  and  expresses  hie 
intention  of  yielding  to  the  illusion  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  will  go 
to  a  priest  and  be  purified,  we  easily  see  that  his  words  are  not  to 
be  taken  seriously.  In  this  part  of  the  Dialogue  his  dread  of  com 
nitting  impiety,  the  pretended  derivation  of  his  wisdom  finom  another, 
Ihe  extravagance  of  some  of  his  etymologies,  and,  in  general,  the 
uanner  in  which  the  fun  fast  and  fiirious,  vires  acquirit  eundo,  remind 
OS  strongly  of  the  Phaedrus.     The  jest  is  a  long  one,  extending  or« 
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Uiaa  ludf  the  Dialogae.  But  then,  we  remember  diet  Ihl 
Eothjdemus  is  a  still  longer  jest,  in  which  the  iionj  is  preserred  Is 
the  very  end.  There  he  is  parodying  the  ingenious  follies  of  eiri|f 
logic ;  in  the  Cratylus  he  is  ridiculing  the  fancies  of  a  new  school  ef 
Sophists  and  grammarians.  The  &llacies  of  the  Euthydemos  an 
still  retained  at  the  end  of  our  logic  books ;  and  the  etymologies  of 
the  Cratylus  have  also  found  their  way  into  later  writers.  Some  ef 
these  are  not  much  worse  than  the  conjectures  of  Hemsterhois,  and 
other  critics  of  the  last  century ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they 
are  serious.  For  Plato  is  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  oonceptioii  of 
language,  as  much  as  he  is  in  his  conception  of  mjrthology.  (Cpi 
Phaedrus  tvh  initio,)  He  might  have  described  the  etymologies  ia 
the  Cratylus,  as  **  the  occupation  of  a  not  very  fortunate  individual,* 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  time  on  his  hands ;  or  he  mi^t  have  satfa^ 
ued  the  current  interpretations  of  mythology  in  a  similar  spirit. 

When  the  fervor  of  his  etymological  enthusiasm  has  abatedi 
Socrates  ends,  as  he  had  begun,  with  a  rational  explanation  of 
language.  Still  he  preserves  his  *'know  nothing**  disguise,  aad 
himself  declares  his  first  notions  about  names  to  be  reckless  and 
ridiculous.  Having  explained  compound  words,  by  resolving  then 
into  their  original  elements,  he  now  proceeds  to  analyze  simple 
words  into  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  Socrates 
who  **  knows  nothing  "  here  passes  into  the  teacher,  the  dialectician, 
the  arranger  of  species.  There  is  nothing  in  this  part  of  the  Dia- 
logue which  is  either  weak  or  extravagant.  Plato  is  a  supporter 
of  the  onomatopoetic  theory  of  language ;  that  b  to  say,  he  supposes 
words  to  be  formed  by  the  imitation  of  ideas  in  sounds ;  he  also 
recognizes  the  efTect  of  time,  the  influence  of  foreign  languages,  the 
desire  of  euphony,  to  be  formative  principles ;  and  he  admits  a 
certain  element  of  chance.  But  he  gives  no  intimation  in  all  this, 
that  he  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  construction  of  an  ideal  laa- 
guage,  or  that  he  has  any  Eleatic  speculation  to  oppose  to  the 
Heracliteanism  of  Cratylus. 

The  theory  of  language  which  is  propounded  in  the  Cratylus,  is 
in  accordance  with  the  later  phase  d"  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  and 
would  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  In  the  main  true.  The  Dia> 
logue  is  also  a  satire  on  the  philological  fancies  of  the  day.  Soo- 
rates  !n  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  as  a  detector  of  false  knowledge 
lights  by  accident  on  the  truth.  He  is  guessing,  he  is  dreaming ; 
he  has  heard,  as  he  says  in  the  Phaedrus,  from  another :  no  one 
is  more  surprised  than  himself  at  his  own  discoveries.  And  yet 
some  of  his  best  remarks,  as,  for  example,  his  view  of  the  derivation 
of  Greek  words  from  other  languages,  or  of  the  permutations  of 
letters,  or  again,  his  observation  that  in  speaking  of  the  gods  we 
are  only  speaking  of  our  names  of  them,  occur  among  these  flights 
of  humor. 
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a  character  kaving  a  profbucil  insigljt  intJ  the 
^tnre  of  men  and  tilings,  and  yet  haidlj  dwelling  apon  tboia 
•eriouslj ;  blending  inextricably  sense  slid  nonsenxe ;  Minetime* 
Enveloping  in  ti  blue  of  jests  the  most  acrious  miitlerr,  ani  then 
again  allowing;  the  truth  to  peer  tliroagh  ;  enjoyia^  the  Roir  of  lua 
OWD  humor,'  and  puziliag  manUnd  by  an  ironical  exa^jreratlon  of 
fteir  absardidei.  Such  were  Aristflphanes  and  Kab«tais ;  suolii 
lb  a  different  Kyle,  were  Sterne,  Joan  Paul,  Hamaan,  —  wiilvf 
^ho  cometimes  become  uDintelligible  through  the  extraTagance  of 
Such  is  the  character  which  Plato  intends  to  depict 
fe  Mmu  of  his  Dialogues  as  the  Silonus  Socrates ;  and  through  thii 
■wdiam  we  have  to  receive  our  theory  of  language. 

There  remains  still  a  question,  which  seems  to  demand  a  more 

act  answer:    In  what   relation  does  the  satirical  or  etyraolngical 

rtion  of  the  Dialo^e  stand  to  the   serious?     Grantin'^  all  that 

n  be  said  about  the  provoking  irony  of  Socrates,  about  the  p«rody 

tf  Euthyphro,  or  Prodicua,  or  Antisthenes,  how  docs  the  long  cat- 

dogue  of  etymologies  furnish  any  answer  to  the  question  of  Hermo- 

^es,  which  is  evidently  the  main  thesis  of  the   Dinlt^e  :  What ' 

%  the  truth,  or  correctness,  or  principle  of  names? 

After  illustrating  the  nutnre  of  oorrectnesa  by  the  analogy  of 
flie  arts,  and  then,  as  in  the  Bepuhlic,  ironically  appealing  to  the 
mthority  of  the   Homeric   poems,  Socrates   shows  that  the  truth  or 

Tectness  of  names  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  eiy- 

ilogy.  The  truth  of  namea  is  to  be  fbnnii  in  the  soaiysis  of  thoi? 
dements.  But  why  does  he  admit  etymologies  which  are  ahsacd, 
iNued  on  Heracliiean  foncies,  fourfold  interpreUttons  of  words, 
impossible  unions  and  separation*  of  syllables  and  letters  ? 

1.  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  has  been  already  anticipated  Id 
part :  Socrates  is  not  a  dospnatic  teacher,  and  therelbre  he  pats  od 
vis  wHd  and  fancifiil  disguise,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  tie  pe^ 
■itted  to  appear ;  S.  As  Benfey  remarks,  an  erroneous  example 
may  illustrate  a  principle  of  language  as  well  as  a  true  one;  3. 
Many  of  these  etymologies,  as,  for  example,  that  of  &Ua.\iiv,  are 
indicated,  by  the  manner  in  which  Socrates  speaks  of  them,  tA  haT4 
been  current  in  his  own  age  ;  4.  The  philosophy  of  language  had 
not  made  such  progress  as  would  have  justified  Plato  in  propouad- 
iag  real  derivations.  Like  his  master,  Socrates,  he  saw  through  the 
hollowness  of  the  incipient  sciences  of  the  day,  and  tries  to  ntove 
In  a  circle  apart  from  them,  laying  down  the  conditions  under 
irtuch  they  are  to  be  pursued ;  but  as  in  the  Timieus,  cnntious  and 
tentative,  when  he  is  speaking  of  actual  phenrmena.  To  hava 
tnade  etymologies  seriously,  would  have  seemed  to  him  liko  the 
interpretation  of  the  myths  in  the  Fhaedrus,  ice  task  "of  a  not 
individual,  i  *      '     ' 
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The  Cratjloa  is  fbll  of  humor  and  of  latirieal  tondiaf:  Ihl 
liiipiratioii  which  comes  from  Euthyphro  and  his  prancing  steadi^ 
die  light  admixture  of  quotations  fh>m  Homer,  and  the  spnriooi 
dialectic  which  is  applied  to  them ;  the  jest  about  the  fifly-drachma 
course  of  Prodicus,  and  the  double  explanation  of  the  name  Her- 
mogenos,  either  as  ''not  being  in  luck,"  or  ''being  no  speaker;" 
the  dearlj-bought  wisdom  of  Callias,  the  Lacedaemonian  whose 
name  was  Bolt,  and,  above  all,  the  pleasure  which  Socrates  ei> 
presses  in  his  own  dangerous  discoveries,  which  "  to-morrow  he  will 
purge  away,"  are  truly  humorous.  A  deeper  vein  of  sadre  is  fimad 
in  other  passages  :  first,  Protagoras  and  Euthjdemus  are  aseailed ; 
then  the  interpreters  of  Homer,  ol  iraXatoi  'Ofii/pucoi  (cp.  Azist 
Met  xiiL  6,  7)  ;  then  he  discovers  a  hive  of  wisdom  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  Heraclitus ;  or  he  ridicules  the  arbitrary  methods  of  pull- 
ing out  and  putting  in  letters  which  were  in  vogue  among  the  phi- 
lologers  of  his  time ;  or  slightly  scoffs  at  contemporary  religions 
beliefs.  Lastly,  he  is  impatient  of  hearing  fix)m  the  halfoonverted 
Cratylus  the  doctrine  that  falsehood  can  neither  be  spoken,  nor 
utterod,  nor  addressed ;  a  piece  of  sophistry  attributed  to  Gorgiasi 
which  reappears  in  the  Sophist  And  he  proceeds  to  demolishi 
with  no  less  delight  than  he  had  set  up,  the  Heraclitean  theory  of 
language. 

The  place  of  the  Dialogue  in  the  series  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  The  style  and  subject,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
character  of  Socrates,  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Phaedrus, 
and,  in  general,  to  the  earlier  Dialogues.  The  manner  in  which 
the  ideas  are  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  Dialogue,  also  indicates 
a  comparatively  early  date.  The  imaginative  element  is  still  in  fbli 
vigor ;  the  Socrates  of  the  Cratylus  is  the  Socrates  of  the  Apology 
and  Symposium,  not  yet  Platonized ;  and  he  describes,  as  in  the 
Theaetetus,  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  by  "unsavory"  similes  — 
he  cannot  believe  that  the  world  is  like  "  a  leaky  vessel,"  or  "  a 
man  who  has  a  running  at  the  nose ;  "  he  attributes  the  flux  of  the 
world  to  the  swimming  in  some  folks'  heads.  On  the  other  han4>  the 
reladon  of  thought  to  language  is  omitted  here,  but  is  treated  of  in 
the  Sophist.  Tbese  grounds  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  a  precise  conclusion.  But  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing 
the  Cratylus  about  the  middle,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  first  half  d 
the  series. 

Cratylus,  the  Heraclitean  philosopher,  and  Hermo;^nes,  the 
brother  of  Callias,  have  been  ar<Tuing  about  names;  the  former 
maintaining  that  they  are  natural,  the  latter  that  they  are  only 
oonvantional.  Cratylus  affirms  that  his  own  is  a  true  name,  but 
will  not  allow  Uiat  the  name  of  Hermugcncs  is  e([ually  trua 
Qermi)genes  is  mystified  by  this,  and  asks   Socrates  to  explain  tc 
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Mm  what  Cralylus  means ;  and  he  would  like  to  know  what  Soeralet 
himself  thinks  about  the  truth  or  correctness  of  names  ?  Socratee 
replies,  that  hard  is  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  names  is  a  con- 
siderable part  of  knowledge :  he  has  never  been  to  hear  the  fifty- 
drachma  course  of  Prodicus ;  and  having  only  attended  the  singk 
drachma  course,  he  is  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  matters 
of  this  sort.  When  Cratylus  denies  that  Hermogenes  is  a  true 
name,  he  supposes  him  to  mean  that,  he  is  not  a  true  son  of  Her- 
mes, because  he  is  never  in  luck.  But  he  would  like  to  have  aa 
opec  oouncil  and  to  hear  both  sides. 

Hermogenes  has  often  considered  the  question,  and  is  of  opinioo 
that  there  is  no  principle  in  names ;  they  may  be  changed^  as  we 
change  the  names  of  slaves  whenever  we  please,  and  the  altered 
name  is  as  good  as  the  original  one. 

You  mean  to  say,  rejoins  Socrates,  who  restates  die  propositioa 
of  Hermogenes,  that  if  I  agree  to  call  a  man  a  horse,  then  a  man 
will  be  ris^htly  called  a  horse  by  me,  and  a  man  by  the  rest  sf  the 
world  ?  But  to  this  he  proceeds  to  object,  that  there  is  in  words  a 
true  and  a  false,  which  is  contuned  in  propositions ;  and  if  a  whole 
proposition  be  true  or  false,  then  the  parts  of  a  proposition  may  be 
true  or  false,  and  the  least  parts  as  well  as  the  greatest ;  and  the 
least  parts  are  names,  and  therefore  names  may  be  true  or  false* 
And  would  Hermogenes  maintidn  that  anybody  may  give  a  name 
to  anything,  and  as  many  names  as  he  pleases ;  and  would  all  these 
names  be  always  true  at  the  time  of  giving  them  ?  Hermogenea 
replies  that  this  is  the  only  consistent  account  of  the  correctness  of 
names ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  practice  of  different  nations,  and  of 
the  different  Hellenic  tribes,  in  confirmation  of  his  view.  Socrates 
asks,  whether  the  things  differ  as  the  words  which  represent  them 
differ:  Are  we  to  maintain  with  Protagoras,  that  what  appears  is? 
Hermogenes  has  considered  this  question  and  is  puzzled  at  first,  bet 
acknowledges,  when  he  is  pressed  by  Socrates,  that  there  are  a  few 
very  good  men  in  the  world,  and  a  great  many  very  bad ;  and  the 
very  good  are  the  wise,  and  the  very  bad  are  the  foolish ;  and  this 
is  not  mere  appearance  but  reality.  Nor  is  he  disposed  to  say  with 
Entkydemus,  that  all  things  equally  and  always  belong  to  all  men ; 
in  that  case,  again,  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  bad  and 
good  men.  But  if  Protagoras  and  Euthydemus  are  both  admitted 
to  be  wrong,  then  the  only  remaining  possibility  is,  that  all  thing! 
have  their  several  distinct  natures,  and  are  independent  of  cor 
notions  about  them.  And  not  only  things,  but  actions,  have  dia- 
tinct  natures,  and  are  done  by  different  processes.  There  is  a 
natural  way  of  cutting  or  burning,  and  a  natural  instrument  with 
which  men  cut  or  bum,  and  any  other  way  will  fail ;  this  is  tme 
of  all  actions.  And  speaking  is  a  kind  of  action,  and  naming  is  m 
kind  of  speaking,  and  we  must  name  according  to  a  natural  procese, 
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rad  with  a  praper  inBlruiucnt.  Wo  cut  will)  ■  knife,  we  plnat 
with  KB  Birl,  «re  wcnve  with  b  shuttJi',  wo  tinaiR  with  a  aana.  And 
mt  a  shuttle  dividea  Uie  warp  und  tlie  vioot,  ao  a  name  dUUnguiihei 
the  natUKS  of  things.  And  tho  weaver  will  um  the  shuttle  wall,-. 
tfaftt  ia,  like  a  weaver;  and  the  teacher  will  uM  tlie  name  well.— 
that  a,  tike  a  teacher.  The  shuttte  will  be  maile  \>y  the  oarp«aler, 
the  awl  b/  the  smith  or  ekilted  per»on.  But  who  ra&ke*  a  name  I 
Does  not  the  law  give  names,  and  does  not  the  teachor  receive  th«a 
from  the  legislator?  IIu  i«  the  skilled  person  who  makes  then, 
aad  of  all  skilled  workmen  he  la  the  rarest.  But  hnw  iloei  it* 
carpenter  make  or  repair  the  shuttle,  nnd  to  what  will  he  took  f 
Will  he  not  look  at  the  ideal  wludi  he  hai  in  hli  luiml?  And  i* 
the  different  kinds  of  work  dilTur,  so  ought  the  inatruineata  whioh 
make  thera  to  differ.  The  iiiiveriil  kinds  of  shuttles  ought  to  antwer 
in  material  and  form  to  the  several  kinds  of  webs.  And  the  legi^ 
IMot  ought  to  know  the  diHerent  materials  and  furmi  of  whioh 
unes  are  made  in  Hellas  and  other  countries.  But  who  14  t«  b« 
le  judge  of  the  proper  form?  The  judge  of  shuttltis  is  the  weaver 
who  u»es  them ;  the  jud^  of  lyres  u  the  player  of  tlic  i/re ;  the 
judge  of  ship*  is  the  pilot  who  sails  in  thom.  And  will  not  Uta  jndga 
who  is  able  to  direct  the  legislator  b  his  work  of  naming,  be  hi 
who  knows  how  to  use  the  names — he  who  can  ask  and  antwer 
quo9tioD9  —  in  short,  the  dialcoCieian  ?  Tlte  [ulol  directs  ttM  o*i»- 
penler  how  to  make  the  rudder,  and  the  dialectician  direct*  th* 
legislator  how  he  is  to  impose  names  ;  for  to  express  the  Ideal  fimm 
of  things  in  syllables  and  letters  is  no  easy  task,  Hermogooea — of 
that  I  can  assure  you. 

"I  wish  you  would  explain  to  cae  the  natural  oorrectimi  of 
UUnea." 

Indeed  I  cannot :  but  I  see  that  you  have  advanced  \  for  yoti  now 
admit  that  there  is  a  correctness  of  names,  and  that  not  vvsry  om 
eao  give  a  name.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  curnwtnMa  or 
trath,  you  must  learn  from  the  Sophists,  of  whom  your  bn>th«r,  Cal- 
Uaa,  lias  bought  his  reputation  for  wisdom  rather  dearly  ;  and  sinca 
they  require  to  bo  paid,  you  having  no  money,  had  better  leara  fixm 
Um  at  second-hand.  "  Well,  but  I  have  just  ^ven  up  ProI»gOT«4 
ud  I  should  be  inconsisteut  in  going  to  loarn  of  him."  Then  if  yon 
reject  him  yon  may  learn  of  the  poeta,  and  in  pnrticulnr  of  BocMr, 
who  distinguishes  the  names  given  by  goda  and  men  to  the  was 
things,  aa  in  the  verse  about  the  river  guj  who  fought  with  *nfcni«^ 
**  whom  the  gods  call  Xanthus,  and  men  call  Scamander  i  "  or  ii 
llie  lines  in  which  he  mentions  the  bird  which  the  gods  call  "  Chit 
lia,"  and  men  "  Cymindis ; "  or  the  hill  which  men  call  ■■  Batten" 
and  the  gods  call  "  M/rina's  Tomb."  Now  hem  is  a  myilerraoi 
lesson  which  wo  may  take  to  heart;  for  the  gods  iiiusi,  of  CinuM, 
M  right  in  their  use  of  namoa.      And  this  ib  not  ihe  ouly  truth  abvs 
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pliUol'ig^  ffhich  maj  be  learut  tram  Homer.  For  dot)  he  no!  Mj 
dial  till-  womeD  called  Hector's  son  Scamandrius,  and  tht  mea  called 
Um  Astj'aaax  ?  And  wbicb  arc  more  likely  (o  be  rigbt  — 
r  iha  less  wise,  the  men  or  the  women  1  Homer  evidently  thou^t 
tha'  the  men  were  likely  to  be  right;  and  of  the  name  griveit  bj  the 
□  he  offers  an  explanatioo  ;  he  was  called  Astyanax  became  hi* 
fhtber  laved  the  city.  Hence  you  may  properly  call  his  son  "  tlM 
king  of  the  city ;  '  and  Ibe  names  of  Astyanax  and  Hector  are  reallj 
tiie  same,  for  the  one  means  &  king,  and  the  other  ij  a  holder  or  pM- 
luor  ;  "  'tis  ail  one  meaning,  save  tbe  phrase  is  a  little  vitriatiouc" 
J  tbe  Uon's  whelp  may  be  called  a  lion,  so  the  son  of  a  king  majr 
be  called  a  king.  But  if  the  lion  had  produced  a  foul,  then  the  off- 
■pring  of  the  Uoo  would  be  eallul  a  foal.  Whether  the  syllables  of 
le  are  the  same  or  not,  makes  no  difference,  provbled  the  mean- 
ing b  retuned.  For  example ;  the  names  of  letters,  whether  vowels 
r  consonants,  do  oot  correspond  to  their  sounds,  with  tbe  eiception 
f  (,  u,  0,  tti.  The  name  BeU  has  tlirec  letters  added  to  the  sound 
—  and  yet  this  does  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  word,  or  prevent  tha 
iriiole  name  having  the  value  which  the  legislator  intended.  And 
"  ime  may  be  said  of  a  king  ;  the  words  which  signify  the  good 
■on,  and  the  noble  sire,  may  be  disguised  ;  and  yet  amid  differencat 
tf  sound  the  etymologist  may  recognize  the  same  noiJon,  just  as  tLe 
physiciau  may  recognize  the  power  of  the  same  drags  under  diffai^ 
tnt  disguises  of  color  and  emell.  Heclor  and  Astyanax  have  aa\j 
sne  letter  alike,  but  they  mny  have  the  same  meaning ;  and  Agii 
(leader)  is  altogether  diffiirent  in  sound  from  Poiemarcbus  (uhief  is 
»ar)  or  Eupolemus  (good  warrior)  ;  but  the  two  words  present  Um 
e  idea  of  leader  or  general;  like  the  words  latrocles  and  Acedn- 
'nrotuB,  which  equally  denote  a  doctor.  The  son  succeeds  the  &ther 
>a  the  foal  succeeds  the  horse  ;  but  when,  out  of  the  course  of  n»- 
1,  a  prodigy  ocr:urs,  like  a  lion  producing  a  dog,  that  is  to  say, 
wtien  tlie  offspring  no  longer  resembles  the  parent,  then  tbe  namei 
iger  agree.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Agamem- 
mn  and  Orestes,  of  whom  the  former  has  a  name  significant  of  hll 
mtienoe  al  tbe  siege  of  Troy ;  while  ^e  name  of  tbe  latter  indicate! 
'■  savage  man-of-the-mountain  nature.  Acreus  again,  for  Ms  mnr- 
ir  of  Chrynippus,  and  his  cruelty  to  Thycatcs,  is  rightly  tuuned 
4trcna;  which,  to  the  eye  of  the  etymolo^st,  is  arqiioi  (destrnctin!), 
jj  (stubborn),  oTpern-us  (fearless)  ;  and  XiiKm^  is  o  wi\as  opii 
'ho  sees  what  is  near  only)  ;  b«»use  in  his  eagerness  to  win 
^ppodamia.  he  was  unconscious  of  the  remoter  consequences  which 
jfce  murder  of  MyrilluB  would  entail  upon  his  race.  Tbe  name 
Tantalus,  if  slightly  changed,  offers  two  eiymofogiea;  cither  i-rri,  r^f 
■  i&fv  ■raXamiiK,  Or  diro  tuv  TaKavraTOV  tTi-ai,  Mgniij-ing  at  oaco 
isery  which  he  brought  upon  bis  country,  and  the  han^ng  of 
oon  over  his  bead  in  the  world  below.     And  the  name  of  bif 
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fkUitfi  ZAif  Aioci  Zf/voij  has  an  excellent  meanings  tboiigli  bsd  It 
be  nndentoody  because  reallj  a  sentence  which  is  diTided  into  ^wo 
parts  (Zcv$,  Aio;).  For  he,  being  the  lord  and  king  of  all,  is  tht 
aathor  of  onr  being,  and  in  him  all  live :  this  is  implied  in  the  double 
fiirm,  At^  Zi;vdc,  which  being  put  together  and  interpreted  is  &' 
8v  Cv  ^<i^>^ra.  There  maj,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  want  of  reT> 
erence  in  calling  him  the  son  of  Cronos ;  but  the  meaning,  I  suspecti 
is  that  Zcv?  himself  is  the  son  of  a  mighty  intellect ;  Kpovoif  quasi 
itdfyt^  not  in  the  sense  of  a  youth,  but  quasi  ro  KaOapou  koI  duci^roi' 
rov  vov  —  the  pure  and  garnished  mind,  which  in  turn,  is  begottea 
of  Uranus,  who  is  so  called  6.iro  rov  op^v  ra  c[i/ui,  finom  looking  up- 
wards ;  which,  as  philosophers  say,  is  the  way  to  liave  a  pure  mind, 
^le  earlier  portion  of  Hesiod's  genealogy  has  escaped  my  memofj, 
or  I  would  try  more  conclusions  of  the  same  sort  **  You  talk  like 
an  oracle."  I  caught  the  infection  from  Euthyphron,  who  gare  me 
a  long  lecture  which  began  at  dawn,  and  has  not  only  entered  into 
my  ears,  but  filled  my  soul,  and  my  intention  is  to  yield  to  the  inspi- 
ration to-day ;  and  to-morrow  I  will  be  exorcised  by  a  priest  or  So^ 
ist.  ^^  Go  on ;  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  rest."  Now  that  we  hare  a 
general  notion,  how  shall  we  proceed  ?  What  names  will  afford  the 
most  crucial  tost  of  natural  fitness  ?  Those  of  heroes  are  often  d^ 
oeptivc,  because  they  are  patronymics  or  expressions  of  a  wish ;  let 
us  try  gods  and  demi-gods.  Gods  are  so  called,  airo  rov  ^ctr,  fix>m 
the  word  "  to  run ; "  because  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  run  about  the 
heaven ;  and  they  being  the  original  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  as  they  still 
are  of  the  barbarians,  their  name  is  given  to  all  gods.  The  demons 
are  the  golden  race  of  Hesiod,  and  by  golden  he  means  not  literally 
golden,  but  good ;  and  they  are  called  demons,  quasi  Sai7/uu>vc9«  which 
in  the  old  language  was  Sat/uiovcc  —  good  men  are  well  said  by  He- 
siod to  become  Satfiovt^  when  they  die,  because  they  are  knowing. 
'Hp(i>9  is  the  same  word  as  Ipw^ ;  ^  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daugh- 
ters of  men  that  they  were  fair ; "  perhaps,  also,  they  are  a  kind  of 
Sophists  who  are  likewise  of  heroic  breed,  and  called  i7p(i)C9  diro  rov 
ifHor^Vf  or  cipciv,  from  their  habit  of  spinning  questions ;  for  €if>€tv 
is  equivalent  to  \iy€iv.  I  get  all  this  from  Euthyphro ;  and  now  I 
bethink  me  of  a  very  new  and  ingenious  notion  which  occurs  to  me ; 
and,  if  I  do  not  mind,  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  ought  to  be  by  to-mor- 
row's dawn.  My  notion  is,  that  we  may  put  in  and  pull  out  letters 
at.  pleasure  and  alter  the  accents  (as,  for  example,  Au  ^l\oc  may 
be  tiurned  into  Aic/xAo^),  and  we  may  make  words  into  sentences 
%nd  sentences  into  words.  Tlie  name  avitpuitroi  is  a  case  in  point, 
for  a  letter  has  been  omitted  and  the  accent  clian<^ed  ;  the  original 
meaning  being  6  dia^pcor  a  orru^-rrtv  —  he  who  looks  up  at  what  he 
sees,  ^vxh  ™*y  ^  thought  to  be  tlie  cooling,  or  refreshing,  or 
animating  principle,  ij  ava\pv)(ovtTa  to  iunfia ;  but  I  am  afraid  thai 
Euthyphro  and  his  disciples  will  scorn  tliis  derivation,  and  I  nmsl 
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And  aaotlier :  ahall  we  taj  with  Anayagoras,  that  ^t;x^  ij  the  koct* 
fiovcra  ScoFoia  quasi  ff>va'€)(rf  ^  ff^wnv  l;(ci  or  ^^ci  ^-  this  by  a  refine- 
mect  maj  be  called  ^ri^  ?  **  That  is  a  better  and  more  artistic 
eQrmologj.^ 

After  ^x^  follows  crto/Aa ;  this,  by  a  change  of  a  letter,  is  oon- 
Terted  into  arjfia  —  the  grave  in  which  the  soul  is  buried,  or  the 
sign  of  the  soul  through  which  her  will  is  signified ;  or  without 
changing  even  a  letter  may  be  thought  to  mean  the  place  of  waxd 
In  which  the  soul  is  safely  kept  and  endures  punishment — iy  f 
(TtoCcrcu.  ''I  should  like  to  hear  some  more  explanations  of  the 
names  of  the  gods,  like  that  excellent  one  of  Zeus."  The  truest 
names  of  the  gods  are  those  which  they  give  themselves ;  but  these 
are  unknown  to  us.  Less  true  are  those  by  which  we  propitiate 
them,  as  men  say  in  prayers,  *'  May  he  graciously  receive  any  name 
by  which  I  call  him."  And  to  avoid  offense,  I  should  like  to  lei 
them  know  beforehand  that  we  are  not  inquiring  about  them  — 
that  would  be  a  piece  of  impertinence  on  our  part ;  but  we  are 
inquiring  about  the  names  which  men  give  to  them.  Let  us  begin 
with  Hestia.  What  did  he  mean  who  gave  the  name  Hestia? 
'*  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer."  O,  my  dear  Her- 
mogenes,  I  believe  that  there  was  a  power  of  philosophy  and  talk 
among  the  first  inventors  of  name^  both  in  our  own  and  in  other 
languages;  for  even  in  foreign  words  a  principle  is  discernible. 
Hestia  is  the  same  with  ^o-to,  which  is  an  old  form  of  ovcria,  and 
means  the  first  principle  of  things :  this  agrees  with  the  fiict,  that 
to  Hestia  the  first  sacrifices  are  offered.  There  is  also  another 
reading  of  cMrta,  which  implies  that  *'  pushing  "  is  the  first  principle 
of  all  things.  And  here  I  seem  to  discover  a  delicate  allusion  to 
the  flux  of  Heraclitus  —  that  antediluvian  philosopher  who  cannot 
walk  twioe  in  the  same  stream ;  and  this  flux  of  his  may  accom- 
plish yet  greater  marvels.  For  the  names  Cronos  and  Rhea  can- 
not have  been  accidental ;  the  giver  of  them  must  have  known 
something  about  the  doctrine  of  Heraclitus.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
remarkable  coincidence  in  the  words  of  Hesiod,  when  he  speaks  ci 
Oceanus,  **  the  origin  of  gods ; "  or  in  the  verse  of  Orpheus,  in 
which  he  describes  Oceanus  espousing  his  sbter  Tethys.  Tethys 
is  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  spring  -~  to  -qOovfjAvttv  kcu  8«aT- 
rwfici^v.  Poseidon  is  7oa-i3c(rfu>^  the  chain  of  the  feet,  because 
yon  cannot  walk  on  the  sea  —  the  c  is  inserted  by  way  of  ornament ; 
or  perhaps  the  name  may  have  been  originally  ir;>AAciSa>:',  meaning 
that  the  God  knew  many  things ;  he  may  also  bo  the  shaker,  dn-o 
rov  o'cicii'.  Pluto  is  connected  with  IIAovro^,  because  wealth  comes 
oat  of  the  earth ;  or  because  there  are  riches  in  the  world  below ; 
or  the  word  may  be  a  euphemism  for  Hades.  And  Hades  is  so 
ealled.  not  drro  rov  a€i^jvi,  but  diro  tov  irdvra  ra  koXol  ci^ct'at  — 
frxn  knowing  all  good  and  beautiful  things.     Hades  binds  men  by 
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Hie  stxtmgest  of  chains,  and  the  lore  of  the  beantlM  is  the 
est ;  the  men  who  are  bound  hj  this  chain  nerer  want  to 
back,  and  indeed,  when  they  have  once  been  laid  under  liis  spelV 
die/  cannot.  He  is  the  perfect  and  accomplished  Sophist,  and  tlit 
great  bene&ctor  of  the  world  below ;  for  he  has  much  more  thai 
he  wants  there,  and  this  is  why  he  is  called  Pluto,  or  the  rich.  He 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  souls  of  men  while  in  the  bo(fy, 
because  he  cannot  bind  them  with  the  desire  of  virtue  untii  they 
are  liberated  from  their  earthly  tenement.  Demeter  is  the  mother 
and  giver  of  food  —  ^  SiSovcm  fiiTn^p  rrj^  Ihut^tj^,  Her^  is  ^pan} 
ri€,  or  peiliaps  the  legislator  may  have  been  thinUng  of  the  weather, 
and  has  merely  transposed  the  letters  of  the  word  di)p.  Yon  wiD 
see  the  truth  of  this  when  you  say  the  letters  over  fast  Perse- 
phatta,  that  awfhl  name,  is  ^cpcira^i;  —  and  means  only  17  nm 
ffitpofiivov  i4>^wTOfjLlu7f  ~~  all  ^ngs  in  the  world  are  in  motion,  and 
■he  in  her  wisdom  moves  with  them,  and  Hades  consorts  with  her 
—  there  is  nothing  very  terrible  in  this.  Apollo  is  another  name 
which  is  supposed  to  have  some  dreadful  meaning,  but  is  snscepti* 
ble,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  at  least  four  perfectly  innocent  expla- 
nations, which  agree  marvelously  with  his  four  attributes  of  musi- 
cian, diviner,  doctor,  archer,  l^rst,  he  is  the  purifier  or  purger 
or  fhmigator  (diroXovoiv)  ;  secondly,  he  is  the  true  diviner  ((xttXcdv), 
as  he  is  called  in  the  Thessalian  dialect ;  thirdly,  he  is  the  archer 
(del  pdWo)v)f  always  shooting ;  or  again,  supposing  a  to  mean  ifjui 
or  o/xou,  Apollo  becomes  equivalent  to  ajxa  iroKiovy  which  is  signifi* 
cant  both  of  his  musical  and  of  his  heavenl^'  attributes ;  for  he  is 
the  god  of  music,  and  also  of  the  movement  of  the  sphere.  Tht 
second  X  is  inserted  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill-omened  sound  of  de- 
struction. The  Muses  are  so  called  —  Avb  too  fit^9ai,  Leto  or 
Letho  means  forget  and  foigive;  she  is  such  a  gentle  deity.  Ap* 
temis  is  named  from  her  healthy,  happy  nature  —  8ta  to  dprc/x^s,  or 
as  dpcr^  lartop  ;  or  as  a  lover  of  virginity,  dporov  fiurrfcraa'a  row 
Av8p6q,  One,  if  not  all  of  these  explanations,  is  probably  true. 
Dionysus  is  6  8i8ov$  rov  olvov^  and  oTvos  is  quasi  olovovit  because 
wine  gives  a  mind  to  those  who  have  not  got  one.  The  established 
derivation  of  *A<^po8m;  8tct  t^v  tov  a4>pov  yci^co-iv,  may  be  accepted 
on  the  authority  of  Hesiod.  Again  there  is  the  name  of  Pallas,  or 
Athene,  which  you,  who  are  an  Athenian,  must  not  forget.  Pidlas 
is  derived  from  armed  dances  —  aTro  tov  TroAXctv  ri  ottXo.  For 
Athene  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  allegorical  interpreters  of 
Hoir.cr.  ^ho  make  the  name  equivalent  to  0€ov6rj  or  rfOovor^;  this 
has  been  beautified  into  Athene.  Hephaestus,  again,  is  the  lord 
of  J  .ght  —  o  TOV  <;(>aeo9  Lcrruip.  This  is  a  good  notion ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  other  getting  into  our  heads,  let  us  go  on  to  Ares.  He 
^  the  manly  one  (appr/i/),  or  the  unbroken  one  (aipparo^).  Enou^ 
of  the  gods,  for,  by  the  gods,  I  am  afraid  of  them ;  but  if  you  sug 
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gMi  Other  words,  you  will  see  how  the  hones  of  EcciiTphro  praoMt 
**  Onlj  one  more  god ;  tell  me  about  mj  godfather  Hermes.'*  Hft 
is  ipfirjrWf  the  messenger,  or  cheater,  or  thief,  or  bargainer ;  or  6 
cipciy  fufituoi,  that  is,  €lpifirjq  or  €pfirfi  —  the  speaker  or  contriver 
of  speeches.  **  Well  said  Cratylus  then,  that  I  am  no  son  of  Her- 
mes." Pan,  the  son  of  Hermes,  is  X6yo9f  and  is  called  Fan  becanse 
he  indicates  everything  —  6  iray  fjirprwav*  He  has  two  forms,  a 
tme  and  a  false ;  and  is  in  the  upper  part  smooth,  and  in  the  lower 
part  shaggy.  He  is  the  goat  of  Tragedy,  in  which  there  are  plenty 
of  falsehoods. 

Enough  of  the  names  of  the  gods.   Shall  I  go  on  to  the  ekmenta 

—  sun,  moon,  stars,  earth,  aether,  air,  fire,  water,  seasons,  years  ? 
And  which  shall  I  take  first  ?  Let  us  begin  with  ^Axoc,  or  the  sun. 
The  origin  of  ^109  will  be  clearer  in  the  Doric  form  ^1099  which 
if  so  called  icara  to  dXtfctv  c^^  ravr^  rav?  di^pcairovs  otov  dvarc^n^ 
because  at  his  rising  he  gathers  men  together ;  or,  $c&  t6  trcpc  rijp 
yr/y  cZXcir,  because  he  goes  round  the  earth ;  or,  &a  rd  oJoXcu^,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  wouciXXccv,  because  he  Yariegates  the  eartii. 
Selene  is  an  anticipation  of  Anaxagoras,  being  a  contraction  of 
ovXao'oveoacui,  the  light  which  is  ever  old  and  new,  and  which,  a* 
Anaxagoras  says,  is  borrowed  finom  the  sun ;  the  name  was  beaten 
into  ri&ape  and  called  o'cXi/i^iuoi — that  is  a  name  of  the  true  dithy- 
rambic  sort  Mcic  is  so  called  diro  rov  ficiovar^ai,  firom  suffering 
diminution;  and  aarpoVf  is  from  oorpain^,  which  is  an  improve- 
ment of  ava(7Tp(i>7r^,  tliat  which  turns  the  eyes  inside  out.  **  How  do 
you  explain  irOp  and  uSojp  ?  "  I  suspect  rrvp^  like  vS(i>/>  and  mx^v, 
which  are  found  in  the  Phoenician  language,  to  be  a  word  of  wliidi 
the  origin  must  be  sought  in  some  other  language ;  for  the  Hellenee 
borrowed  many  words  from  the  barbarians,  and  I  always  liave  re- 
course to  them  when  I  am  at  a  loss.  'A^p  may  be  explained,  lh% 
ajlp€i  TO.  Airo  TTfi  yrjq  ;  or,  ori  dci  ^i ;  or,  on  iry^fia  i(  avrov  yiverai 
(compare  the  poetic  word  Ar/rai).  So  oiBtjp  quasi  a€i&€rfp  on  del  ^ : 
yfj  yala  quasi  ytwrjrtipa  (compare  the  Homeric  form  ycyooori)  ;  &paf 
or,  according  to  the  old  Attic  form,  opa,  is  derived  diro  rov  hftU^MOFj 
because  it  divides  the  year ;  ^lavros  and  jFros  are  the  same  thoa|^ 

—  S  ^  lavr^  MXfavj  cut  into  two  parts,  iv  lovry  and  haJ^umy  like  &* 
tr  C^  into  Atos  and  Zi/vos. 

^  You  make  surprising  progress."  True ;  I  am  run  oway  with, 
and  am  not  even  yet  at  my  utmost  speed.  <*  I  should  like  very  moeh 
to  liear  your  account  of  the  virtues.  What  principle  of  correctness 
is  there  in  all  those  charming  words,  wisdom,  imderstanding,  justice, 
ind  the  rest  of  them  ? ''  To  explain  all  that,  will  be  a  serious 
business  ;  still,  as  I  have  put  on  the  lion*s  skin,  appearances  must  be 
maintained.  My  opinion  is,  that  primitive  men  were  like  some 
modem  phuosophers,  who,  by  always  going  round  in  their  search  afief 
the  nature  of  things,  become  dizzy;  and    this  latter  phcnomenik 
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iddoh  was  really  in  Uieniaelves,  they  imagined  to  take  plaioe  a  Aa 
estemal  world.  You  have  no  doubt  remarked,  that  the  dootriAt  of 
the  uniYoraal  flux,  or  generation  of  things,  is  indicated  in  nameti 
''No,  I  never  did.**  ^^pdit/o-if  is  only  4iopa%  kgu  vov  v6tjtri^  or  perliapa 
on^o"!  9  0opa«,  and  in  any  case  is  connected  with  <f^^<r$ai ;  yMtf^  is 
yovrJ9  aKhf/m  koL  wafirfO'us ;  voiftrvi  is  viov  Oft  yiyvofxiyov  2cr&9 ;  the  word 
vcos  implies  that  creation  is  always  going  on  —  the  original  form  wm 
KfOco'K ;  <ruHl>po<rvvrf  is  frunrfpla  i^povrja-^tat  \  hrujrrrjfirj  is  rj  hrofiAvtf  Toif 
vpay/jtao-iv — the  ikculty  which  keeps  close,  neither  anticipating  nor 
lagging  behind ;  avvtai,^  is  equivalent  to  awUvaif  avfxvofHvttrHai  r^ 
^X^K,  and  is  a  kind  of  conclusion  —  cruAAoyur/uiot  ric,  akin  therefbrs 
in  idea  to  iirum^firj ;  troxlUa  is  very  difficult,  and  has  a  foeign  look 
—  the  meaning  is,  touching  the  motion  or  stream  of  things,  and  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  poetical  iavStf  and  the  Lacedaemonian  proper 
name  Sov?,  or  Bolt ;  dya^dv  is  ro  dyaorov  iv  rj  raxyrtfrtt  •—  for  all 
things  are  in  motion,  and  some  are  swifter  than  others :  Bitcauxrwii  is 
clearly  17  rov  6iKaiov  arvv€a'i^.  The  word  8ucatov  is  more  difficult,  and 
appears  to  mean  the  subtle  penetrating  power  which,  as  the  loven 
of  motion  say,  preserves  all  diings,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
quasi  Sudov  going  through  —  the  letter  #c  being  inserted  for  the  sake 
of  euphony.  Thifl  is  a  great  mystery  which  has  been  confided  to 
me ;  but  when  I  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  mystery,  I  am  thought 
irreverent,  and  another  derivation  is  proposed  to  me.  Justice  is 
said  to  bo  6  KaCu>v,  or  the  sun ;  and  when  I  joyfully  repeat  this 
beautiful  notion,  I  am  answered,  **  What  I  is  there  no  justice  when  the 
sun  is  down  ?  "  And  when  I  entreat  my  questioner  to  tell  me  his 
own  opinion,  he  replies,  that  justice  is  fire  in  the  abstract,  or  heat  ia 
the  abstract ;  which  is  not  very  intelligible.  Others  laugh  at  all  this, 
and  say  with  Anaxagoras,  that  justice  is  the  ordering  mind.  ''I 
think  that  some  one  must  have  told  you  this."  And  not  the  rest? 
r^t  me  proceed  then,  in  the  hope  of  proving  to  you  my  originality. 
*Ay8p€ia  is  quasi  di/pcia  quasi  rj  avo)  pirij,  the  stream  which  flows  up- 
wards,  and  is  opposed  to  injustice,  which  clearly  hinders  the  prin- 
ciple of  penetration ;  yvi^  is  the  same  as  yon; ;  OrjKv  is  derived  dv^ 
7%  ^X^9|  or  Atto  roO  OdXXtiVf  and  implies  increase  of  youth,  which 
is  swift  and  sudden  ever  ($€lv  and  aWta-Oai),  Observe  how  I 
run  away  when  I  am  on  smooth  ground  I  Tcx^*^*  by  an  aphaere^ 
of  r  and  an  epenthesis  of  o  in  two  placei^  may  be  identified  with 

"  liiat  is  a  very  poor  etymology."  Tea ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  all  language  is  in  a  process  of  disguise  or  transition ;  and 
letters  are  taken  in  and  put  out  at  pleasure,  and  twisted  and  twirled 
about  in  the  lapse  of  ages  —  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 
For  example,  what  business  has  the  letter  p  in  Uie  word  raroirrpov 
or  tlie  letter  tr  in  the  word  a-(f>Ly^  ?  llie  additions  are  often  such  th# 
no  human  being  can  b)*  any  possibility  make  out  the  original  word 
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^  TrQe.**  And  jet,  if  you  may  put  in  and  pull  out,  as  you  like^  u^ 
Aame  is  equally  good  for  any  object  (^  les  Toyelles  ne  sont  pas  graii£ 
chose  et  les  consonants  rien'').  *'  That  is  true.'  The  fact  isy  that 
great  dictators  of  literature  like  yourself,  should  observe  the  rules  ol 
moderation.  *'  I  will  do  my  best."  But  do  not  be  too  much  of  m 
precisian,  or  you  will  paralyze  me.     K  you  will  let  me  add  fLq^avii 

—  diro  rov  fi'qKov^  which  means  voKv  and  awcii/,  I  shall  be  at  tha 
summit  of  my  powers,  from  which  elevation  I  will  examine  the  two 
words  KUKia  and  open;.  The  explanation  of  the  first  is  obvious 
and  in  accordance  with  what  has  preceded ;  for  all  things  being  in 
a  flux,  icaicia  is  to  Kojcm  lov.  This  is  evident,  and  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  poor  forgotten  word  SciXui,  which  ought  to  have  come 
after  di^Spcto,  and  may  be  regarded  as  6  Xiay  Scc/aos,  just  as  dnopta 
Is  TO  ifjLTToSiov  r^  iropcvco^ai,  and  aptrrj  is  cviropio,  which  is  the  op- 
posite of  this  —  the  everflowing  del  peovo-a  or  dctpctri;,  or  the  eli- 
gible, quasi  aipcri;  —  this  has  been  contracted  into  dpcn/.  Yon  will, 
perhaps,  say  that  I  am  inventing,  but  I  say  that  if  icojcia  is  right, 
then  dp€n7  is  also  right  *'  But  what  is  kokov  ?  *'  That  is  a  very 
obscure  word,  to  which  I  can  only  apply  my  old  notion :  ''  What  is 
that  ?  "  I  shall  say,  that  kokov  is  a  foreign  word.  Next,  let  us  pro* 
oeed  to  koXovj  aUrxpov.  About  aurxpov  I  have  no  doubt  — ro 
l(rxpv  7-7S  porjs  ra  ovra  or  aiaxopovv ;  which  has  been  contracted  into 
aicTXpov,  The  inventor  of  words  being  a  patron  of  the  flux,  was  aa 
enemy  to  stagnation  of  all  sorts.  KaXov  is  to  koXovv  ra  irpdypAra 
-^  that  which  gives  expression  to  vovs  or  Sidvoia ;  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  beauty ;  and  mind,  which  does  the  works  of  beauty,  ia 
rightly  called  the  beautifiiL  The  meaning  of  (rvpt^ipov  is  explained 
by  previous  examples :  like  iiricrr^fjirjf  signifying  that  the  sool 
moves  in  harmony  with  the  world.     K.€p6o^  is  to  wdcrt  K€pavvvfi€vov 

—  that  which  mingles  with  all  things :  Avo-ireXovi/  is  equivalent  to 
TO  TTJ^  <^pas  Kvov  TO  rc\os,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  gainful,  but  rather  in  that  of  swift,  being  the  principle 
iHbich  makes  motion  immortal  and  unceasing ;  uxfUXifiov  is  diro  rot 
d^eXXciv  —  that  which  gives  increase :  this  word,  which  is  Homeric, 
is  of  foreign  origin.  BAa/3cpoF  is  to  pXairrov  or  fiovKofxtvov  airrtuf 
rov  pov  —  that  which  injures  or  seeks  to  bind  the  stream.  The  propv 
word  would  be  PovKaTrrtpovv,  but  this  is  too  much  of  a  mouthfhl  --« 
like  a  prelude  on  the  flute  in  honor  of  Athene.  The  word  {i/fiutf&c 
is  difficult ;  great  changes,  as  I  was  saying,  have  been  made  in  word^ 
and  even  a  small  change  will  alter  their  meaning  very  much.  The 
word  3cos  is  one  of  these  disguised  words.  Ton  know  that  accord- 
ing to  the  old  pronunciation,  which  was  especially  afiected  by  the 
women,  who  are  great  conservatives,  i  and  3  were  used  where  we 
should  now  use  17  and  ( :  for  example,  what  we  now  call  i;p.€pa  was 
firmerly  called  IfjJpa ;  and  this  shows  tho  meaning  of  the  word  to 
have  been  *'  the  desired  ore  after  night"    Zvyoy  is  Suciyov,  moaning 
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Mnf  hm»  cb  ^yhrfqv  —  the  binding  of  two  together,  ftr  the 
pose  of  drawing.  The  word  hiov  has  also  the  meaning  of  ob%tF 
don,  bnt  when  taken  in  this  sense  should  bo  written  hi6v ;  ftr  tki 
oessation  of  motion  implies  censure  and  eril.  Thus  {i;/Lu«l)8iy«  li 
really  hjfuuiSrf^  and  means  that  which  binds  motion:  i^on^  ii^ 
frp^v  T^  ^n/o'iF  TtCvovau  irpa(i^ :  Xvmj  appears  to  be  derived 
Jar6  riji  SiaXvcrccuf  rev  {rwfjMTo^:  &yCa  is  from  a  and  Uvtu,  to  go: 
^vi;^  if  a  foreign  word,  and  is  so  called  diro  roO  ^yCiroD ;  Mm^ 
diri  T^  ivBwrttai  r^  Avin}€  :  &x$rfiiVy  a  word  the  very  soimd  of  wUek 
is  a  harden ;  x"^  ^  expresdve  of  the  flow  of  soul ;  rc^Mn^  ii 
diro  rov  r€fynvoVf  and  rcpirvov  is  properly  Ipnvov :  tv^poavtn/i  tad 
iTTiOmda  explain  themselves  :  Ovfjuoq  is  &ir6  rrj^  ^ixrccuc :  2fupo9  —  in 
lifuvo^  ^€1 :  9pta^  was  anciently  icrpavi  ort  itrpti :  Sd^  is  ^  8&»ftc 
rov  cifi^Koc,  or  ^  dirb  rov  t6(ov  )SoX^.  BovX^  is  the  shooting  of  a 
bow:  dfiovXIa  is  the  missing.  *<You  are  quickening  your  paee 
BOW,  Socrates."  Why,  yes,  because  I  wish  to  make  an  end.  But  I 
must  first  explain  Ikowtiov  and  dvaym;.  '  Exovo'ioy  is  rd  cLcok  — 
the  yielding  —  dvdyicrf  is  ^  xark  rh.  ayiai  woptia,  the  passage  throii|^ 
ravines  which  impede  motion :  SXyjBtla  is  BtCa  3Xrj,  divine  motion. 
4^cvSo9  is  the  opposite  of  this,  implying  the  constraining  and  r^ 
posing  principle,  which  is  expressed  under  the  figure  of  sleep,  t6 
cvSov;  this  is  disguised  by  the  addition  of  ^.  Ovo/uui,  a  name^ 
affirms  the  real  existence  of  that  which  is  sought  after  —  hy  oZ  fiaa-fui 
loTtv.  *  Ov  is  Ibv,  agreeably  to  our  theory,  and  ovk  hv  is  ovk  I6v» 
^  And  what  are  Ibv,  piovt  8cov  ?  "  One  way  of  explaining  them 
has  been  already  suggested  —  they  may  be  of  foreign  origin  ;  and 
this  is  very  likely  the  true  answer.  More  antiquity  may  often 
prevent  our  recognizing  words,  after  all  their  complications ;  and  we 
must  remember  that  however  far  we  carry  back  the  analysis  of 
nouns  or  verbs,  there  must  be  some  ultimate  elements  or  rooti 
which  can  be  no  ftirther  analyzed.  For  example ;  the  word  ScyaOb^ 
was  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  compound  of  dyaoroc  and  Ooo^,  aad 
probably  Ooo^  may  be  ftuther  resolvable.  But  when  we  have  ar- 
rived at  the  letter  ^,  then  there  is  no  ftirther  resolution  ;  and  pos- 
sibly the  words  about  which  you  are  asking  are  like  letters,  orig^nil 
elements,  and  their  truth  or  law  will  have  to  be  examined  accord- 
ing to  some  new  method.  In  the  attempt  to  find  this  method,  I 
shall  ask  for  your  assistance. 

All  names,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  are  intended  to  show 
the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  secondary,  as  I  conceive,  derive  their 
significance  firom  the  primary.  But  then,  how  do  the  primary 
names  indicate  anything  ?  And  here  I  will  ask  a  ftirther  question. 
—  If  we  had  no  faculty  of  speech,  how  should  we  communicate  with 
on 3  another?  Should  we  not  use  signs,  like  the  deaf  and  dumbf 
The  elevation  of  our  hands  to  heaven  would  mean  lightness  —  hea^ 
iOrss  would  be  expressed  by  letting  them  drop  to  the  ground.     The 
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ti  %  hone,  or  any  other  animal,  would  be  deaciibod  \tj  a 
rfnilar  movement  of  our  own  frames.  The  only  way  in  which  tlit 
bodjean  express  anything,  is  bj  imitation  ;  and  the  tongue  or  month 
ean  imitate  as  weU  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  But  this  imitation  f£ 
tfie  tongne  or  T(^oe  is  not  yet  a  name,  because  people  maj  imitate 
ahecp  or  goats  without  naming  them.  What,  then,  is  a  name  ?  In 
tlie  lint  place,  a  name  is  not  a  musical,  or,  secondly,  a  pictorial  imi* 
tetioii,  hot  an  imitation  of  that  kind  which  exp^-esses  the  nature  of 
A  HdBg ;  and  is  the  inrention,  not  of  a  musician,  v  of  a  painter,  but 
of  A  oaaier. 

And  now,  I  think  we  may  consider  the  names  po^^  stream  —  icvac, 
to  fgf^  The  wajr  to  analyze  them  will  be  by  going  back  to  the  let- 
ten,  or  primary  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  First  we 
■eparate  the  alfidiabet  into  classes  of  letters,  distinguishing  the  con- 
•ooaots,  Towels,  and  semi-Towels ;  and  when  we  hare  learnt  them 
■Ingl/,  we  shall  learn  to  know  them  in  their  Tarious  combinations  of 
two  or  more  lettera ;  jnst  as  the  painter  knows  how  to  use  either  a 
aiogle  oolor,  which  may  be  purple  or  some  other  color,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  them.  And  like  the  painter,  we  may  apply  Utters  to  the 
ezpreision  of  objects,  and  form  them  into  syllables ;  and  these  again 
into  words,  until  the  picture  or  figure,  large  and  fiur — that  is,  lan- 
guage —  is  completed.  Not  that  I  am  literally  speaking  of  ourselres, 
but  I  meant  to  say  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  ancients 
framed  language.  And  this  leads  me  to  consider  whether  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  elements  are  rightly  giren.  I  may  remark,  as 
I  was  saying  about  the  gods,  that  we  can  only  attain  to  conjecture 
of  the  truth  about  them.  But  still  we  insist  that  this  which  we  are 
porsning  is  the  true  and  only  method  of  discovery ;  and  not  having 
this,  we  must  have  recourse,  Uke  the  tragic  poets,  to  a  Deus  ex 
machini,  and  say  that  God  gave  the  first  names,  and  therefore  they 
are  rig^t.  And  this  will  perhaps  be  our  best  device ;  unless  indeed 
we  say  that  the  barbarians  are  older  than  we  are,  and  that  we  learnt 
of  them,  or  that  antiquity  has  cast  a  veil  over  the  truth.  Tet  all 
these  an  not  reasons ;  they  are  only  ingenious  excuses  for  having 


I  will  freely  impart  to  you  my  own  notions,  though  they  are  some* 
what  crude :  The  letter  p  appean  to  me  to  be  tlM  general  instro* 
■mii  expressing  all  motion  or  Kivrj<ri^  I  ought  to  explain  that  this 
word  KiKTo-is  was  just  tco-is,  for  the  letter  17  was  unknown  to  the 
aaoients ;  and  the  root,  iccuiv,  is  a  dialectical  variety  of  Uyai :  ot 
KlmffaK  or  cTcrw ,  the  opposite  is  ardfri^.  The  letter  p  appeared  to 
the  legislator  an  excdlent  instrument  for  expressing  motion,  as  if 
evident  in  the  words  tremble,  break,  crush,  crumble,  and  the  like ; 
be  perceived  that  the  tongue  is  most  agitated  in  the  pronunciatioa 
of  this  letter ;  just  as  he  used  a  to  express  the  subtle  penetrating 
power  which  passes  through  ah  things.     The  letten  ^  ^,  o*,  ^ 
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which  require  »  greal  deal  of  wind,  are  employed  in  the  iadUlteef 
auoh  notiooB  as  dhiTering,  aeething,  and  in  general  ol  what  is  wiadlf* 
The  letters  3  and  r  have  a  notion  of  binding  and  rest  in  a  pboa: 
the  limpid  movement  of  X  expresses  smoothness,  as  in  the  words 
slip,  sleek,  sleep,  and  the  like.  But  when  the  slipping  tongue  it 
detained  by  the  heavier  sound  of  y,  then  arises  the  notion  of  a  g^ 
tinous  clainmy  nature :  v  is  sounded  from  within,  and  has  e  notion  of 
inwardness :  a  is  the  expression  of  size ;  i;  of  length ;  o  of  roondneii^ 
and  therefbre  there  is  plenty  of  o  in  the  word  yoyyvAoi^.  That  is  Wf 
view,  Hermogenes,  of  Uie  correctness  of  names ;  and  now  I  want  to 
hear  what  Cratylus  would  say.  ^  But,  Socrates,  as  I  was  telling 
you,  Cratylus  mystifies  me ;  I  should  like  to  ask  him,  in  your  pres- 
ence, what  he  means  by  the  fitness  of  names  ?  **  (To  this  appeal, 
Cratylus  replies  <*  that  he  cannot  explain  that  or  any  other  suljeet 
all  in  a  moment.")  **  No,  but  you  may  add  little  to  little,  as  Hesiod 
says/*  Socrates  here  interposes  his  own  request,  that  Cra^lus  will 
tell  him  the  nature  of  his  theory.  Hermogenes  and  himself  are 
mere  sciolists,  but  Cratylus  has  reflected  on  these  matters,  and  has 
had  teachers.  Cratylus  replies  in  the  words  which  Achilles  uses  to 
i^ax :  **  Illustrious  Ajax  sea  of  Telamon,  you  have  spoken  in  aU 
tldngs  very  much  to  my  mind,  whether  Euthyphro,  or  some  Muse 
inhabiting  your  own  breast,  was  the  inspirer."  Socrates  replies, 
that  ho  is  afraid  of  being  stilf-deceived ;  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
self-dtiception,  and  therefore  ho  must  "  look  fore  and  aft,"  as  the 
aforesaid  Homer  remarks ;  he  then  proceeds  to  confirm  his  own 
opinion  by  that  of  Cratylus.  Names  teach  us  the  nature  of  things. 
**  Yes."  And  naming  is  an  art,  and  the  artists  are  legislators,  and 
like  artists  in  general,  some  of  them  are  better  and  some  of  thesi 
are  worse  than  others,  and  give  better  or  worse  laws,  and  make 
better  or  worse  names.  Cratylus  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  one 
name  is  better  than  another;  they  are  either  true  names,  or  they 
are  not  names  at  all;  and  when  he  is  asked  about  the  name  of 
Hermogenes,  who  is  acknowledged  to  have  no  luck  in  him,  he 
affirms  this  to  be  the  name  of  somebody  else.  Socrates  supposes 
him  to  mean  that  falsehood  is  impossible,  to  which  ho  himself  is  di^ 
posed  to  reply,  that  there  have  been  liars  in  all  ages.  But  Cra^ 
lus  presses  him  with  the  old  sophistical  argument,  that  falsehood  is 
saying  that  which  is  not,  and  therefore  saying  nothing ;  you  can 
neither  speak,  say,  utter,  or  address  the  word  which  is  not.  Socrap 
es  complains  that  this  argument  is  too  subtle  for  an  old  man  like 
himself  to  understand :  Suppose  a  person  addressing  Cratylus  were 
to  say.  Hail,  Athenian  Stranger,  Hermogenes  1  Would  these  words 
be  true  or  false  ?  "I  should  say  that  they  would  be  a  succession  of 
unmeaning  sounds,  like  the  hammering  of  a  brass  pot."  But  yov 
would  acknowledge  that  names,  as  well  as  pictures,  are  imitations , 
and  a  so  that  pictures  may  give  a  right  or  wrong  representation  ot  a 
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or  womjui,  tnd  Uiat  names  mmj  equally  give  a  repretentaikm 
Ime  and  right  or  fa^ie  and  wron<;.  Cratylus  admits  that  pictnref 
may  give  a  true  or  false  representation,  but  denies  that  names  can. 
Socrates  argues,  that  he  maj  go  up  to  a  man  and  say  «  This  is  your 
lecture,"  and  again,  he  may  go  and  say  to  him  **  This  is  your  name  " 
—  in  the  one  case  appealing  to  his  fwnse  of  sight,  and  in  the  other 
to  his  sense  of  hearing ;  you  admit  that  ?  *'  Tes.**  Then  you  must 
admit  that  there  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  assignment  of  names,  and  if 
of  names,  then  of  rerbs  and  nouns ;  and  if  of  verbs  and  nouns,  then 
of  the  sentences,  which  are  made  up  of  them ;  and  comparing  nouns 
to  pictures,  you  may  give  them  all  the  appropriate  sounds,  or  only 
some  of  them.  And  as  he  who  gives  all  the  colors  makes  a  good 
picture,  and  he  who  gives  only  some  of  them,  a  bad  or  imperfect 
one,  but  still  a  picture ;  so  he  who  gives  all  the  sounds  makes  a 
good  name,  and  he  who  gives  only  some  of  them,  a  bad  or  imperfect 
one,  but  a  name  sUll.  The  artist  of  names,  that  is,  the  legislator, 
may  be  a  good  or  may  be  a  bad  artist  **  Tes,  Socrates,  but  the 
cases  are  not  altogether  parallel ;  for  if  you  subtract  or  misplace  a 
letter,  the  name  ceases  to  be  a  name."  Socrates  admits  that  the 
number  10,  if  a  unit  is  subtracted,  would  ceaso  to  be  10,  but  denies 
that  names  are  of  this  purely  quantitative  nature.  Let  me  suppose 
two  objects :  there  is  Cratylus  and  the  image  of  Cratylus ;  and  we 
will  further  imagine  that  some  god  makes  them  perfectly  alike,  not 
only  in  their  outward  fi>rm,  but  also  in  their  inner  nature  and  qual- 
ities :  then  there  will  be  two  Cratyluses,  and  not  merely  Cratylus 
and  the  image  of  Cratylus.  But  do  you  not  see  that  an  image 
always  falls  ^ort  in  some  degree  of  the  original,  and  if  images  are 
▼ery  &r  from  being  exact  counterparts,  why  should  names  be  ?  If 
they  were,  they  would  be  the  doubles  of  their  originals,  and  indis- 
tinguishable from  them ;  and  how  ridiculous  would  this  be  1  Cra- 
tylus admits  the  truth  of  Socrates'  remark.  But  then  Socratec 
rejoins,  he  should  have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  letters  may 
be  wrongly  inserted  in  a  noun,  or  a  noun  in  a  sentence ;  and  yet 
the  noun  or  the  sentence  may  retain  a  meaning.  If  we  deny  this, 
the  argument  will  say  "  too  late  "  to  us,  as  in  the  story  of  the  belated 
traveller  in  Aegina.  And,  errors  excepted,  we  may  sdll  affirm  that 
a  name  to  be  correct  must  have  proper  letters,  which  bear  a  resem- 
bLince  to  the  thing  signified.  I  must  remind  you  of  what  Hermo- 
genes  and  I  were  saying  about  the  letter  p,  which  was  held  to  be 
expressive  of  motion  and  hardness,  as  X  is  of  smoothness;  and 
this  you  will  admit  to  be  their  natural  meaning.  But  then,  why  do 
the  Eretnans  call  that  <TKXrjp6n]p  which  we  call  CKkriponi^  ?  We 
can  understand  one  another,  although  the  letter  p  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  letter  s :  Why  is  this  ?  You  reply,  because  the  twc  letters 
a'x  sufficiently  alike  for  the  purpose  of  expiessing  motion.  WelL 
tlisn,  thexe  is  the  letcer  A ;  what  business  has  this  in  a  wonl  meau^ 
VOL.  89 
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mg  hardness  ?  **  Wky,  Socrates,  I  retort  upon  joo,  that  w^  pal  h 
and  poll  out  words  at  pleasure.''  And  the  expluiatkm  of  iUs  li 
rnstom  or  agreement :  we  haTo  made  a  couTention  that  the  p  shaD 
mean  9i  and  a  conrention  may  indicate  by  the  unlike  as  well  aa  bj 
the  like.  How  could  there  be  names  for  all  the  numbers  unless  job 
allow  that  convention  is  used  V  Imitation  is  a  poor  thing,  and  has 
to  be  supplemented  by  conyention,  which  is  another  poor  thing , 
although  I  quite  agree,  that  if  we  could  always  hare  a  perfect  oce 
respondence  of  sound  and  meaning,  that  would  be  the  most  perfeei 
form  of  language.  But  let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  use  and  foroe  ct 
names  ?  "  The  use  of  names,  Socrates,  is  to  inform,  and  he  who 
knows  names  knows  things."  Do  you  mean  that  the  disooYery  oi 
names  is  the  same  as  the  discovery  of  things  ?  "  Yes."  But  do 
you  not  see  that  there  is  a  degree  of  deception  about  names  ?  He 
who  first  gave  names,  gave  them  according  to  his  conception,  and 
that  may  have  been  erroneous.  **  But  then,  why,  Socrates,  is  lan- 
guage so  consistent  ?  all  words  have  the  same  laws."  Mere  consis- 
tency is  no  test  of  truth.  In  geometrical  problems,  for  example, 
there  may  be  a  flaw  at  the  beginning,  and  yet  the  conclusion  may 
be  consistently  made.  And,  therefore,  a  wise  man  will  take  espe- 
cial care  of  first  principles.  But  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that 
words  were  really  consistent ;  for  are  there  not  as  many  terms  of 
praise  which  signify  rest  as  which  signify  motion  ?  There  is  ^ur- 
n^firif  which  is  connected  with  0Ta(n9,  as  /xvi^fiYf  is  with  /lom, 
BcjSaiov,  again,  is  the  expression  of  station  and  position ;  and 
laropCa  is  clearly  descriptive  of  the  stopping  of  the  stream :  and 
there  are  many  words  having  a  bad  sense,  which  are  connected 
with  ideas  of  motion,  as  <rvfitf»opaj  d/taprta,  etc. :  SLfia$i€L,  again,  might 
be  explained,  as  17  d/xa  ^c^)  iroptla.  Thus  the  bad  names  are  firamed 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  good,  and  other  examples  might  be 
given,  which  would  favor  a  theory  of  rest  rather  than  of  motion* 
^  Yes ;  but  the  greater  number  of  words  express  motion."  Are  we 
to  count  them,  Cratylus ;  and  is  correctness  of  names  the  voice  of  a 
minority  ? 

Here  is  another  pcunt :  we  were  saying  that  the  legislator  gives 
names ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he  knows  the  things  which  ho 
names :  but  how  can  he  have  learnt  things  from  names  before  there 
were  names  ?  **  I  believe,  Socrates,  that  some  power  more  than 
human  first  gave  things  their  names,  and  that  these  were  necessarily 
true  names."  Then  how  came  the  giver  of  names  to  contradict 
himselil  and  to  make  some  names  expressive  of  rest,  and  others  ol 
motion  Y  '^  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  did  make  them  both."  Then 
whicn  did  ht5  make  —  those  which  are  expressive  of  rest,  or  those 
which  are  expressive  of  motion  ?  .  .  .  .  But  if  some  names  are 
true  and  others  false,  we  can  only  decide  between  them,  not  by 
oouutiag  words,  but  by  appealing  to  things.      A.n(l,  if  so,  we  must 
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aDow  that  thingo  ma/  be  known  withoat  names ;  for  names,  as  w« 
baTe  seTerol  times  admitted,  are  the  images  of  things ;  and  tht 
hi^er  knowledge  is  of  things,  and  is  not  to  be  deriyed  from  names; 
and  though  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  inventors  of  language  gare 
names,  under  the  idea  that  all  things  are  in  a  state  of  motion  and 
Ihiz,  I  believe  that  they  were  mistaken ;  and  that  having  (alien  into 
a  whirlpool  themselves,  thej  are  trying  to  drag  us  after  them.  For 
is  there  not  a  true  beaut/  and  a  true  good,  which  is  alwajs  beautiful 
and  alwa/s  good  ?  Can  the  thing  beaut/  be  vanishing  awa/  from 
OS  while  the  words  are  /et  in  our  mouths  ?  And  the/  could  not 
be  known  b/  an/  one  if  the/  are  alwa/s  passing  awa/  —  for  if  the/ 
are  alwa/s  passing  awa/,  the  observer  has  no  opportunit/  of  know- 
ing their  state.  Whether  the  doctrine  of  the  flux  or  of  the  eternal 
nature  be  the  truer,  is  hard  to  determine.  But  no  man  of  sensa 
will  put  himself  or  the  education  of  his  mind,  in  the  power  of 
names:  he  will  not  condemn  himself  to  be  an  unreal  thing,  nor 
will  he  believe  that  ever/thing  is  in  a  flux  like  the  water  in  a  leak/ 
vessel,  or  that  the  world  is  a  man  who  has  a  running  at  the  nose* 
This  doctrine  ma/  be  true,  Crat/lus,  but  is  also  ver/  likel/  to  be 
ontrue ;  and  therefore  I  would  have  /on  reflect  while  /oa  are 
/onng,  and  find  out  the  truth,  and  when  /on  know  come  and  tell 
me.  **  I  have  thought,  Socrates,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  thinking 
I  incline  to  HeracUtus."  Then  another  da/,  m/  friend,  /ou  shall 
give  me  a  lesson.  '*  Yer/  good,  Socrates,  and  I  hope  that  70a 
will  continue  to  stud/  these  things  /onrsem" 


We  ma/  now  consider,  L  how  frr  Plato  in  the  Crat/las  has  di^ 
eoivered  the  true  principles  of  language,  and  then,  IL  proceed  to 
compare  the  anticipations  of  his  genius  with  the  views  maintained 
in  modem  times  b/  W.  Humboldt,  Grinmi,  and  other  masters  of 
the  science  of  language. 

1.  Plato  is  aware  that  language  is  not  the  work  of  chance ;  nor 
does  he  den/  that  there  is  a  natural  fitness  in  names.  He  onl/ 
insists  that  this  natural  fitness  shall  be  intelligibl/  explained.  But 
lie  has  no  idea  that  language  is  a  natural  organism.  He  would 
have  heard  with  surprise  that  languages  are  the  common  work  of 
whole  nations  in  a  primitive  or  semi-barbarous  age.  How,  he  would 
probabl/  have  argued,  could  men  devoid  of  art  have  contrived  a 
structure  of  such  complexit/  ?  No  answer  could  have  been  given 
to  this  question,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  until  the 
nature  of  primitive  antiquit/  hdJ  been  thoroughl/  studied,  and  the 
instincts  of  man  had  been  shown  to  exist  in  greater  force,  when  his 
ftate  approaches  more  nearl/  to  that  of  children  or  animals.  The 
philosophers  of  the  last  centur/,  afler  their  manner,  would  have 
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vainly  endeavored  to  trace  the  process  by  which  pniper  oamat 
oonTerted  into  common,  and  would  have  shown  how  the  last  eibrt 
of  abstraction  invented  prepositions  and  auxiliaries.  The  theo* 
logian  would  have  proved  that  language  must  have  had  a  divine 
origin,  because  in  childhood,  while  the  organs  are  pliable,  the  in- 
telligence is  wanting,  and  when  the  intelligence  is  able  to  frame 
conceptions,  the  organs  are  no  longer  able  to  express  them.  Or, 
as  others  have  said :  Man  is  man  because  he  has  the  p£t  of  speech; 
and  he  could  not  have  invented  that  which  he  is.  But  this  would 
have  been  an  *<  argument  too  subtle  **  for  Socrates  (429  D),  who 
rejects  the  theological  account  of  the  origin  of  language  ^  as  aa 
excuse  for  not  giving  a  reason,"  which  he  compares  to  the  intnn 
duction  of  the  "  Deus  ex  machinStj**  by  the  tragic  poets  when  they 
have  to  solve  a  difficulty ;  thus  anticipating  many  modem  contro- 
versies in  which  the  primary  agency  of  the  Divine  Being  is  confused 
with  the  secondary  cause ;  and  God  is  assumed  to  have  woriced  a 
miracle  in  order  to  fill  up  a  lacuna  in  human  knowledge.  (Cp. 
^maeus,  p.  46.) 

Neither  is  Plato  wrong  in  supposing  that  an  element  of  design  and 
art  enters  into  language.  The  creative  power  abating  is  supple- 
mented by  a  mechanical  process.  **  Languages  are  not  made  but 
grow,"  but  they  are  made  as  well  as  grow ;  bursting  into  life  like  a 
plant  or  a  flower,  they  are  also  capable  of  being  trained  and  improved 
and  engrafted  upon  one  another.  The  change  in  them  is  effected 
in  earlier  ages  by  musical  and  euphonic  improvements,  in  later  ages 
by  the  influence  of  grammar  and  logic,  and  by  the  poetical  and 
literary  use  of  wordR.  They  develop  rapidly  in  childhood,  and 
when  they  are  full  grown  and  set,  they  may  still  put  forth  inteUect- 
nal  powers,  like  the  mind  in  the  body ;  or  rather  we  may  say  that 
the  nobler  use  of  language  only  begins  when  the  frame- work  is  com- 
plete. The  savage  or  primitive  man,  in  whom  the  natural  instinct  is 
strongest,  is  also  the  greatest  improver  of  the  forms  of  language. 
He  is  the  poet  or  maker  of  words,  as  in  civilized  ages  the  dialeo- 
tician  is  the  definer  or  distinguisher  of  them.  The  latter  calls  the 
second  world  of  abstract  terms  into  existence,  as  the  former  has 
created  the  picture  sounds  which  represent  natural  objects  or  proc- 
esses. Poetry  and  philosophy  —  those  two,  are  the  two  great  for- 
mative principles  of  language,  when  they  have  passed  their  first 
stage,  of  which,  as  of  the  first  invention  of  the  arts  in  general,  we 
only  entertain  conjecture.  And  mythology  is  a  link  between  them, 
connecting  the  visible  and  invisible,  until  at  length  the  sensuous  ex- 
terior falls  away,  and  the  severance  of  the  inner  and  outer  world, 
of  the  idea  and  the  object  of  sense,  becomes  complete.  At  a  later 
period,  logic  and  grammar,  sister  arts,  preserve  and  enlarge  the 
decaying  instinct  of  language,  by  rule  and  method,  ic^hich  they 
gather  from  analysis  and  observation. 
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S.  Tliere  U  no  trace  in  a,-Dj  of  Flato'a  writings  thnt  lie  waa  m>- 
gaiuiilecl  with  any  language  but  Greek.  Yet  he  has  conceived  very 
trulr  ihc  relnticiti  of  Greek  to  foreign  laagunges,  which  he  is  led  to 
Minaicler,  because  he  6iitta  that  mnny  Greek  words  are  incapable  of 
txptanation.  Allowiog  a  good  deal  for  accideot,  and  also  for  'Jie 
&Dcie»  of  the  "  eonditora  linguat  Graeeat,"  tliere  b  an  element  of 
which  he  is  unable  to  give  an  account.  Tbesu  unintelligible  words 
he  aupposea  to  be  of  foreign  origin,  and  to  have  beea  derived  from 
e  when  the  Greeks  were  either  barbariani,  or  in  dose  relations 
to  the  barbartana.  Socrates  is  aware  that  this  principle  is  liable  to 
great  abuse ;  and,  like  the  "  Detts  ex  machinA,"  explains  nothing. 
Hence  he  excuses  himself  tor  the  employment  of  such  a  device,  and 
remarks  that  in  foreign  words  there  is  still  a  principle  of  corructnew, 
KUcb  applies  equally  both  to  Greeks  and  barbarians. 

~.  But  the  greater  number  of  primary  words  do  not  admit  of 
derivation  from  foreign  languages ;  they  must  be  resolved  into  the 
letters  out  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  therefore  tlie  lettert 
it  have  a  meaning.  The  framers  of  language  were  aware  of  tliis ; 
they  observed  that  a  was  adapted  to  express  size ;  i;  length ;  u 
roundness;  v  inwardness  ;  p  rush  or  roar;  A  liquidity;  yK  the  de- 
tention of  the  liquid  or  slippery  element ;  &  and  r  binding ;  ^  0,  o-, 
i,  wind  and  cold,  and  so  on.  Plato's  analysts  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  shows  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  nature  of  language.  He 
does  not  expressly  distinguish  between  mere  imitation,  and  ths 
■ymbolical  use  of  sound  to  express  Ihongbt ;  but  he  recognixes  in 
the  examples  which  be  gives  both  modes  of  imitation.  Gesture  is 
the  mode  which  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  would  take  of  indicating 
taning.  And  language  is  the  gesture  of  the  tongue,  and  in 
e  of  tlie  letter  p,  to  express  a  rushing  or  roaring,  or  of  o  t*> 
IS  roundness,  there  is  a  direct  imitation;  while  in  the  use  of 
the  letter  a  to  express  size,  or  of  17  to  express  length,  the  imitation 
is  symbolical.  The  use  of  analogous  or  aimjlar  sounds,  in  order  to 
express  similar  or  analogous  ideas,  with  or  without  imitatioo,  haa 
escaped  him. 

In  passing  from  the  gesture  of  the  body  to  the  movement  of  ths 
ongue,  Plato  makes  a  great  step  in  the  pbysiolc^  of  language.  H* 
ras  probably  the  first  who  said  that  "  l^aaguage  is  imitative  sound," 
which  is  the  greatest  and  deepest  truth  of  philology;  althougli  be 
iware  of  the  laws  of  euphony  and  association  by  which  int- 
itation  must  be  regulated.  He  was  probably  also  the  first  who  mnda 
t,  distinction  between  simple  and  compound  words,  a  truth  second 
'mportooce  to  that  which  has  just  been  meotioaed.  His 
(;real  insight  in  one  direction  curiously  contrasts  with  hie  blindncM 
in  another ;  for  be  appears  to  be  wholly  unaware  (cp.  bis  derivadoa 
of  a.ya6h<i  from  dyatrroi  and  Boos)  of  the  difference  between  the  Toat 
"v.  we  m'jst  recollect  that  he  waa  neceatwilif 
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mom  I^orant  than  an;  Bcbool-boy  of  Grvijc  gmoiaiU',  and  had  m 
table  or  tlie  inllcxions  of  verba  »tiii  nouns  bclbro  hU  «xm,  whki 
lnl)(bt  liavu  suggeaicd  to  liim  tha  diBtiacUoa. 

4.  Plato  dutinctly  sffirmB  that  lan^ai^  ia  not  tnilb,  or  **pJU(» 
Mpiu  une  Iwtgiit  bimfaite"  At  Grat,  Socrat«i  haa  i]ulight«>l  liii^ 
•alf  with  diKOTsrlng  the  fiux  of  Heraclltus  in  lan);iiage.  But  ho  ii 
oorertly  satirixing  the  prelon«e  of  that  or  au;  other  age  to  lin'I  pliil(» 
ophy  in  worda ;  and  he  aAerwarila  correcta  any  erroiiuou  IcAmsoi 
which  might  be  gathoreil  from  liis  experiment.  For  lie  Rod*  M 
many,  or  nlmoil  as  many,  words  eipreuive  of  rest,  ai  he  h^  pret^ 
oudy  found  nxprosiive  of  niotian.  And  even  if  ihia  Lad  beta 
otherwise,  who  would  learn  of  words  when  he  might  Icutru  of  thingit 
There  i«  a  great  controversy  and  high  argument  between  H«raaU- 
tesDS  and  EleaticR,  but  no  man  of  sense  wouM  oamniit  hi*  nool  ia 
Buch  inquiries  la  the  impnsorii  of  namn*.  ....  In  this  and  other  pas- 
sages Plato  »bow3  that  he  is  as  completely  emancipated  from  the  itt< 
fluencc  of"  Idols  of  the  tribe  "  ns  Bacon  himanlf. 

The  lesson  which  may  be  gathered  from  words  u  not  mataphy*- 
ioal  or  moral,  but  histurical.  They  teach  ui  the  Affinity  of  mce^ 
ibey  tell  us  sumetluag  about  the  auociaiion  of  idea*,  they  occAria^ 
ally  preserve  the  memory  of  a  disused  custom ;  but  wo  canoot  saftlf 
Argue  from  them  about  right  nuil  wrung,  matter  and  miuil,  frc«doiB 
and  neceuity.  or  the  other  problum*  uf  moral  and  mctaphyidcal  pU- 
losophy.  For  the  use  of  words  on  inch  subject*  may  tai  motai^u^' 
ioal,  aocidfotal,  trantft^rred  from  other  bngiingua,  and  have  no  relail«a 
to  the  contemporary  state  of  tiiought  and  feeling.  Bl-cuuic  thera  I* 
«r  is  not  a  name  for  a  thing,  wa  <'anuot  argue  that  the  thing  has  <r 
kat  not  an  aetiial  existence ;  or  that  the  antitheses,  parallel*,  conju> 
gates,  oorrclatives  of  language  have  anything  correspouding  to  ths0 
to  nature.  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  philotiophical  anuiyiit  t£ 
laDguage  teoi-hei  us  ia.  that  wu  should  be  above  laiiguage,  malci^ 
vords  our  servants,  and  nut  allowing  them  to  be  our  inastera. 

Plato  does  not  odd  tbe  further  oliK-rvatlon,  that  the  etymologicil 
Meaning  of  words  is  in  procesa  of  being  loat.  If  at  first  framed  ob 
ft  principle  of  inlelligibiUty,  they  would  graduaJly  ceanu  to  be  ioleltl* 
fpble.  like  those  of  a  foreign  language.  He  ia  willing  to  admit  that 
ibey  are  subject  to  many  changes,  and  put  on  many  disgiJsea.  Ha 
ri«eknawledges  that  the  "poor  creature"  imitatian  U  always  b«iiig 
I  .npplcmented  by  another  "  poor  creature,"  —  convention.  But  ba 
a  not  see  that  "habit  and  repute,"  and  their  relation  to  olhtf 
vorda,  are  always  exercising  an  influence  over  them.  Worils  appear 
b>  be  isolated,  but  they  are  really  the  part*  of  an  organism  which  If 
always  being  reproduced.  They  are  relineil  by  clviliiatinn,  harmoih 
iied  by  poetry,  emphasized  by  literature,  technically  applied  lo  pbt 
losophy  and  art  ;  they  are  used  as  Bymbols  on  the  border-grouod  gf 
kmoaa  knowledge ;   ibey  i«oei*e  a  ti«th  impress  trai^  indlvtdoii 
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e  with  a  new  Torce  and  usM'iAtloii  to  etisty  MrtAy- 
ndntled  porsoD.  Thej  are  fixed  hy  die  sLiDultaiiMiui  utteranoe  at 
uiilionB,  and  yel  are  ainays  imperceptibly  cliangitig;  uol  the  in- 
TentoTB  of  language,  but  wricino;  and  speaking  and  purticiilkrly  grmt 
wrilcrn,  or  works  which  pass  into  the  hearts  of  nations,  Uuniuri 
EUuUcestieare,  Dante,  the  German  or  English  Bible,  am  tbe  makgn 
of  them  in  later  ages.  They  carry  wilii  them  the  Ikled  recolWtiou 
of  their  own  past  history ;  the  u«u  of  a  wor<l  in  a  itriking  and  famil* 
iar  passage,  gives  a  complexion  to  its  tue  everywhcro  else,  and  tha 
kew  use  of  an  old  and  familiar  phrosu  bos  iUbo  a  peculiar  power 
r  iia.  But  these  and  other  subtlvUcs  of  UnguagB  escaped  tha 
I  of  Plato.  He  is  not  aware  tlist  the  languagos  of  tbd 
organic  Btmctures,  and  that  every  word  in  tUvni  is  related 
■to  every  other ;  Dor  does  he  coDCeive  of  Uiigua^^u  as  the  joint  worjc 
1  of  tbe  speaker  and  the  hearer,  r(i<iuiriiig  in  man  a 
K&cnlcy  not  ooly  of  expressing  his  thoughts  but  of  uuderataoding 
~     e  of  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  a  desire  to 
frame  language  on  artificial  principles.  Philosophers  have  soma- 
times  dreamed  of  a  technical  or  scientific  language,  in  which  woida 
^oald  bave  fixed  meanings,  and  stand  in  the  same  relaliou  (n  una 
aoother  as  ibe  substance  which  they  denote.  But  there  i>  no  man 
trace  of  this  in  Plato  than  there  is  of  a  language  correiponding  to 
the  idea*  ;  nor,  indeed,  could  the  want  of  such  a  language  bo  Uta 
Bntil  the  sciences  were  fiir  more  developed.  Tliose  who  would  CJ^ 
lend  the  ose  of  technical  language  beyond  the  limits  of  ncieocc  V 
of  cnstom,  seem  to  forget  that  freedom  and  ^uggestiveDBss  and  Cite 
ptajr  of  aasDcisdon  are  essential  characteristics  of  kngjuagc.  Tbe 
great  master  has  shown  how  he  regarded  [>edaaUu  distinctions  of 
words,  or  attempts  to  confine  tbeir  meaning,  in  the  satire  on  Prudloni 
in  the  Protagoras. 

On  the  whole  the  Cratylos  seems  lo  contain  deeper  truths  abotM 
Ungnage  than  any  other  ancient  writing.  But  fenliiiu;  the  uujcertala 
ground  upon  which  he  is  walking,  and  partly  in  order  t 
the  character  of  Socrates,  Phtlo  envelopes  the  whole  subjec 
Tobe  of  fancy,  and  allows  his  principles  lo  drop  out  as  if  by  mxiI- 
dent. 

n.  What  is  the  result  of  recent  speculations  about  the  origin  aod 
nature  of  language  7  Like  other  modern  metaphysical  inquiries,  Hnej 
md  at  last  in  a  statemrat  of  bets.  But,  in  order  to  state  or  ondcT' 
atand  the  (acts,  a  nHSt^thyncal  insight  seems  to  be  nxguired.  Tbeia 
■n  more  things  in  language  than  the  human  mind  easily  conceive*. 
And  many  fidlaciea  have  to  be  dispelled,  as  well  as  obserralioiu 
nade.  lie  true  spirit  of  philosophy  or  metaphysics  can  alont!  charm 
away  metaphysical  illusions,  which  arc  always  reap|Kiaimg,  furmerl/ 
It  the  fancies  of  NeopbUonitf  writers,  tww  in  the  disguise  of  up«I^ 
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But  we  mult  end  vhere  we  bvj^nn,  with  liistortaal  tnTUtJt{»tiaa> 
Philosophy  hn;  deepened  und  wiili-ncd  the  qoettion,  but  for  the 
»n'WLT  we  come  bnck  lo  facu.  PhJIoMphy  baa  enableil  us  to  con- 
ceive in  lnDKU"^  oppoeico  and  coDtrnited  elemenu,  of  tlie  Individtnl 
and  the  nMion,  of  the  pa»t  and  present,  of  tfao  ip«aker  xn'l  iha 
Iwarcr,  of  ihe  inward  and  the  outward,  of  the  iiihject  and  ibu  object, 
of  the  notional  and  rciaD'onal.  of  the  root  or  unchanging  part  of  the 
wonl  and  of  the  clian<j;ing  inflection,  of  the  vowel  and  the  canscinant, 
ofthe  quantity  and  the  accenL  Fhilosophy  tins  taught  u<  U>  appn- 
head  the  identity  of  speech  and  thought,  and  the  oilaptalion  of  immdt 
to  conceptions.  Fhitnsophy  bu  mndo  us  ohwrvo  that  word)  are 
univernal  notions  vrhicli  combine  into  particulars;,  and  that  they  ai« 
ihp  fm^unti  and  not  tha  element*  of  the  original  speech  of  loan, 
tttltpn  out  of  the  lirat  nide  ajtglomcration  of  souniln,  that  lliey  tatf 
be  replaced  in  a  higher  and  mora  logical  order.  Philutophy  hat 
(bown  us  that  language  it  half  dcail,  half  alive,  half  solid,  half  lluid ; 
the  breath  of  a  momenU  yet  like  the  air  continuous  in  all  A'^ve  ami 
countries  —  the  trickling  Blream  wliieh  ba»  depusIUM)  tbsral  strata. 
Fhilosopby  has  enablod  us  to  unilerstaud  that  tlio  oldest  lau^agu 
now  in  existence  may  be.  and  probably  are,  imnieasurably  removad 
from  the  beginnings  of  human  speech.  Pbilotophy  has  tan^t  m 
to  apprehend  the  dilTercnce  between  the  conscious  and  unconsaioul^ 
the  individual  and  colleotive,  action  of  the  biimnn  mind.  Philoao- 
phy  has  made  us  aware  of  the  power  of  natural  selection  or  peni*- 
tency  of  the  stronger,  in  the  worlil  of  language,  as  in  iLe  other 
realms  of  nature,  and  of  the  mighty  efleots  which  may  be  worked 
by  the  action  of  small  causes  continued  during  injinit«  agca.  Tfaew 
wide  generalizations  suggest  many  thoughts  to  us  about  the  powera 
of  the  mind,  and  the  forces  and  influences  by  which  the  fir«t  eflbrtf 
of  men  to  utter  articulate  wonis  were  inspired  or  hindered.  Yo, 
In  the  metaphysical  analysis  of  language,  there  are  also  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  1.  There  is  tlie  confusion  of  ideas  with 
fitcts  —  of  mere  possibilities  and  modes  of  conceptiou  and  figures  of 
■pecch  with  actual  and  definite  knowledge.  I.  There  is  the  lUlacT 
ef  resolving  the  hinguagti  which  wu  know  into  its  parts,  and  iuagia- 
ing  tliat  wo  have  explained  the  origin  of  language*  by  recooMniet* 
(ng  them.  S.  There  is  the  danger  of  giving  language  a  pureif 
independent  existence,  as  though  in  itself  an  in[«lligunt  power,  UIu 
!1m  reason  of  God  or  man,  or  aa  the  mere  expression  of  some  niu- 
versal  nature  —  the  speech  of  God.  4.  There  is  the  danger  of  idutt- 
Ul/ins  language,  not  with  thoughts  or  representations,  but  wilh  ideoi^ 
A.  There  is  the  error  of  conceiving  that  the  analysis  of  grammar  and 
logic  has  always  existed ;  that  the  dlfierencea,  for  example,  boltreeg 
proper  and  common  nouns;  or  between  declinable  and  indeclinable 
parts  of  speech,  or  between  articulate  and  inarticulate  language 
were  familiar  to  Socrates  and  Plata     6.  There  i*  the  fallacjr  of  ex 
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■ggArating  tlie  iaterral  which  teptiraies  Ute  cries  of  animftb  mkI  CIm 
■peech  of  raao,  tlie  iuatlnct  of  aaimala  snd  die  reason  of  Toaa.  1. 
There  is  the  geuural  tallacj''  which  iK^seU  all  iaqiiiries  into  the  earlj' 
hiatorj'  of  the  mind,  —  thsC  of  iaterpretiug  the  past  bj  the  present, 
ftod  of  tubstituting  the  definite  and  intelligible  tradition  ftn-  the  tnw 
but  dim  outline  which  is  the  real  horizon  of  human  knowledge. 

The  greatest  light  is  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  langu^a  hf 
analogy.  We  have  the  aualogjr  of  the  cries  of  animals,  of  the 
■ongs  of  birds  ("  man,  like  Uiu  ni^hiingale,  is  a  singing  bird,  but 
is  ever  binding  up  thoughts  with  muidcal  notes "),  of  music,  of 
children  learning  to  speak,  of  barbarous  nations  in  which  the  lin- 
guia^c  instinct  is  sljll  uoducayetl,  of  ourselves  learmag  to  think  and 
q)eak  a  new  language,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who  have  words  with- 
out Houadg ;  and  we  have  the  afletpvwth  of  m^tliology,  which,  like 
language,  is  an  unconscious  creation  of  the  human  mind.  We  cui 
observe  the  physiological  cause  ur  instrument  of  language ',  we  can 
note  the  probable  efieets  of  metre  and  writing  on  Inngaugc,  and  at 
ft  later  period  of  grammar  and  logic  nnd  philosophical  ab!<tr!ictioa. 
"We  can  trace  the  impulse  to  t>ind  together  the  world,  beginning  in 
the  first  elTorts  to  speak,  and  culminating  in  philosophj.  But  theio 
remains  an  element  which  cannot  l>e  explained,  or  even  adequatfdy 
described.  We  can  understand  how  man  creates  or  constructs  co&> 
■eiously  and  hy  design ;  and  see  if  we  do  not  understand  bow  nalUK) 
hy  a  law,  calls  into  being  an  organized  structure.  But  the  int«i- 
Btadiata  cu'ganism  which  stands  between  man  and  nature,  which  ia 
the  work  of  mind  yet  unconscious,  and  in  which  mind  and  matter 
teem  to  meet,  and  mind  unperceivcd  to  herself  is  really  limited  bj 
«U  other  minds,  is  neither  understood  nor  seen  by  us,  and  is  with 
nluctance  admitted  to  be  a  fact.  The  BOL'ial  and  collective  instinct* 
of  animals  oQ'cr  a  certain  degree  of  parallel,  but  are  uiiually  iacom- 
prehensible  to  us. 

Language  is  an  aspect  of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  the 
trausligurulion  of  the  world  in  thought,  the  meedng-poini  of  tbe 
physical  and  mental  sciences,  and  also  the  mirror  in  which  tbcj 
ve  reflected,  an  eSect  and  ptrtly  a  cause  of  our  common  humanity, 
present  at  every  moTi^^t  to  the  individual,  and  yet  having  a  sort  of 
eternal  or  universal  existence.  When  we  reSect  on  our  own  minds, 
we  find  words  ever^'where  in  every  degree  of  clearness  and  coasis- 
tency,  fadiug  away  in  dreams  and  more  like  pictures,  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  our  waking  thoughts,  attaining  a  greater 
^tincmess  and  consecutireness  in  speech,  and  a  greater  still  in 
writing,  taking  the  place  of  one  another  when  we  try  to  become 
emancipated  Irom  their  influence.  Per  in  all  processes  of  tbe  mind 
which  are  conscious  we  are  talking  to  ourselves;  the  attempt  to 
ik  withont  words  is  a  mere  illusion,  —  they  are  always  reappuu^ 
I  tng  when  we  £x  our  thought*.     And  speech  is  not  a  separate  iao- 
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xikj,  bat  Lhe  (Mprcasbn  of  all  our  racaltio*,  to  which  all  oar  cri 
powers  of  cxprouion,  f\y,a\  loaki,  gntiUirci,  lend  their  aid.  The  art 
af  speaking  appears  lo  bu  one  of  the  simplcat  of  naturd  opor»tSaii^ 
nitloas  through  tho  neuiilunt  of  Bonie  di-fui-t  of  uUcrance  we 
made  awnnj  of  tint  vndless  complexity  of  Uic  pnweu.  And  tha 
nHntal  act  which  corruspoada  to  a  vingli'  word  i*  too  aabtle  and 
■DomCDtsr]'  lo  admit  of  aay  further  aoiilysia. 

Tho  ininda  of  moa  are  wimetiiiiea  carricil  on  to  ttiiak  of  tbinr 
Utbb  and  of  Ih^ir  acljous  aa  link*  in  a  chiua  of  causes  aa<l  (f«cla 
going  bauk  lo  the  tHsgiuniug  of  time.  A  few  have  seemad  l«  ksv 
the  MDse  of  their  own  LodividuiiliCy  \a  die  univursal  cause  or  nature. 
Id  like  manner  wo  might  think  of  the  wonU  which  we  diul^  um,  u 
derived  from  tho  firat  speech  of  man,  and  of  all  the  JADgiiai^ 
the  world,  as  the  exprosiionB  or  varieties  of  a  single  force  or  life  a( 
Uoguage  of  which  tiiQ  thougliU  of  men  are  the  accident.  Suofa  • 
conception  enables  us  to  graRp  the  power  and  wonder  of  UngUlg*^ 
tad  is  very  natural  to  the  icieDtilic  philologisL  For  he,  like  tha 
OMtapbysiciaii,  believea  tn  the  reality  at  that  which  ahaorbs  hl«  owa 
vind.  Nor  do  we  deny  tlio  enormous  influence  whioh  language  hat 
Vieroiied  over  thought.  Fixed  words  like  fixed  Ideas  hare  oftM 
governod  the  world.  But  in  such  rapresentntioni  we  altribnle  t 
language  too  much  the  nature  of  a  cause,  aud  too  little  of  an  eflee^ 
—  too  mucli  of  an  absolute  too  little  of  a  relative  cbaracteTi  — 
much  of  an  Ideal,  too  little  of  a  niutler-of-fact  exiatence. 

Or  again,  we  may  Irnroe  a  single  abstract  notion  of  language  rf 
which  all  existing  lunguitgcs  may  he  supposed  to  he  the  pcrvenioa. 
But  we  must  not  coHKuivu  that  this  bgical  figment  hiid  ever  a 
axistenco,  or  is  onytliing  mor«  than  an  cfibrt  of  the  mind  \a  ^m 
unity  lo  infinitely  various  phenomena.  There  is  no  abstract  laa> 
guoge  "tn  r«rum  nalwa,"  any  more  than  tbera  is  an  abstract  tra^ 
fant  only  languages  in  various  stages  of  growth,  maturity,  and  decay. 
Kor  do  other  lD<;iaal  ilistinctions  or  even  gnunnuUical,  exactly  o 
twpond  to  the  facta  of  Uncage,  fur  they  leo  are  att«mpt«  lo  gi 
Bsity  and  regularity  to  a  subject  which  is  partly  irnigular. 

We  find,  however,  that  there  are  distinutiuna  of  aaother  Itind  by 
which  this  vast  field  of  language  admits  of  buin^  mapped  onU 
^eru  is  tho  distinction  between  blliteral  and  Irititural  root*,  and 
Ike  various  infiections  which  accompany  thum ;  between  the  men 
nechanical  cohesion  of  sounds  or  wordit,  and  tiiu  "  uhenucal " 
oombiuatian  of  them  into  &  new  word ;  there  is  the  dislinclioa  be- 
tween languages  which  have  had  a  (raa  and  full  development  of 
their  orgnnismn,  and  Inn'.'UBgei  wluch  have  been  atuntod  in  their 
fruwth,  —  kmed  in  their  banda  or  feet,  and  never  able  to  ain^uire 
4ftu'wanls  the  powers  in  which  they  are  deficient ;  there  is 
distinction  between  synthalicai  languages  tike  Greek  and  L<iCia> 
•rhtch  have  retained  their  iodectiona,  and  analytical  language!  I" 
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Bngllflh  or  French,  which  have  lost  their  inflections.  Innumerable 
as  are  the  languages  and  dialects  of  mankind,  there  are  compara- 
tively few  clasiies  to  which  they  can  be  referred. 

Another  road  through  this  chaos  is  provided  by  the  physiology 
of  speech.  The  organs  of  language  are  the  same  in  all  mankind, 
and  are  only  capable  of  uttering  a  certain  number  of  sounds. 
Every  man  has  tongue,  teeth,  lips,  palate,  throat,  mouth,  which  he 
may  close  or  open,  and  adapt  in  various  ways ;  making,  first,  vowels 
and  consonants ;  and  secondly,  other  classes  of  letters.  The  ele- 
ments of  all  speech,  like  the  elements  of  the  musical  scale,  are  few 
and  simple,  though  admitting  of  infinite  gradations  and  combina- 
tions. \Vhatever  slight  difierences  exist  in  the  use  or  formation  of 
these  organs,  owing  to  climate  or  the  sense  of  euphony  or  other 
causes,  they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  their  agreement.  liere 
then  is  a  real  basis  of  unity  in  the  study  of  philology,  unlike  that 
imaginary  abstract  unity  of  which  we  were  just  now  speaking. 

In  the  psychological,  or  historical,  or  physiological  study  of  lan« 
gnage,  we  may  find  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  inquiry  into  facts. 
But  we  hardly  seem  to  make  any  nearer  approach  to  Uie  secret  of 
the  origin  of  language,  which  like  some  of  the  other  great  secrets 
of  nature  —  the  origin  of  birth  and  death,  or  of  animal  life  —  re- 
mains inviolable.  Tha  comparison  of  children  learning  to  speak,  of 
barbarous  nations,  of  musical  notes,  of  the  cries  of  animals,  afibrdt 
great  assistance  in  the  analysis  of  languages,  but  throws  no  light 
upon  their  first  origin.  That  problem  seems  to  be  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  origin  of  man ;  and,  if  we  ever  know  more  of 
the  one,  we  may  expect  to  know  more  of  the  other.^ 

1  Oompwe  W.  Humboldt,  UAer  tSe  Vtnckiedmknl  de$  mmtckUekm 
■nd  M.  M iilkr,  iMtmu  on  tkt  BcUmm  of  Lamgmagi. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOOUB. 

SOCRATBS,  HbRMOOMVM,  CkATTKUI. 


At.   O  UPPOSE  that  we  make  Sooratee  a  party  to  ^^^ 
O  the  argument  ?  ^^ 

Orahflu9.  If  you  pleasa 

Her.  I  most  inform  you,  Socrates,  that  Cratylus  has  heen  ar- 
guing about  names ;  he  says  that  they  are  natural  and  not  oon« 
Tentional,  not  sounds  which  men,  giving  articuUtion  to  a  portion 
of  their  voice,  agree  to  utter ;  but  that  there  is  a  truth  or  correct- 
ness in  them,  which  is  the  same  for  Hellenes  as  for  barbarians. 
Whereupon  I  ask  him,  whether  his  own  name  of  Cratylus  is  a 
true  name  or  not,  and  he  answers  "•  Yes."  And  Socrates  ? 
*^  Yes."  Then  every  man's  name,  as  I  tell  him,  is  that  which 
he  is  called.  To  this  he  replies, —  "•  J£  all  the  world  were  to 
call  you  Hermogenes,  that  would  not  be  your  name."  And 
when  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  further  explanation  he  is  ^^^^ 
ironical  and  mysterious,  and  seems  to  imply  that  he  has  a 
notion  in  his  own  mind,  if  he  would  only  tell,  and  could  entirelj 
convince  me,  if  he  chose  to  be  intelligible.  Tell  me,  Socrates, 
what  this  oracle  means ;  or  rather  tell  me,  if  you  will  be  so 
good,  what  is  your  own  view  of  the  truth  or  correctness  of  namei^ 
which  I  would  far  sooner  hear. 

Socrates.  Son  of  Hipponicus,  there  is  an  ancient  saying,  thai 
M  hard  is  the  knowledge  of  the  good."  And  the  knowledge  of 
names  is  a  great  part  of  knowledge.  If  I  had  not  been  poor,  I 
might  have  heard  the  fiAy  drachma  reading  of  the  great  Prodi- 
ens,  which  is  a  complete  education  in  grammar  and  language  -* 
these  are  his  own  words  —  and  then  I  should  have  been  at  onoo 
aUe  to  answer  your  question  about  the  correctness  of  names 
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Bat,  indeed,  I  have  only  heard  the  single  drachma  ooarse,  aa^ 
therefore,  I  do  not  know  the  truth  about  such  matters  ;  I  wil]| 
however,  gladly  assist  you  and  Cratylus  in  the  investigation  of 
them.  When  he  declares  that  your  name  is  not  really  Hermo* 
genes,  I  suspect  that  he  i^  only  making  fun  of  you ;  he  means 
to  say  that  you  are  no  true  son  of  Hermes,  because  you  are 
always  looking  after  a  fortune  and  never  in  luck  But  as  I 
was  saying,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  this  sort  of  knowl- 
edge, and  therefore  we  bad  better  have  a  council  and  hear  both 
tidcA. 

Her.  I  have  oflen  talked  over  this  matter,  both  with  Cratylus 
and  others,  and  cannot  convince  myself  that  there  is  any  priud* 
pie  of  correctness  in  names  other  than  convention  and  agree- 
ment ;  any  name  which  you  give,  in  my  judgment  is  the  right  one, 
and  if  you  change  that  and  give  another,  the  new  name  is  as  cor* 
reot  as  the  old  :  we  frequently  change  the  names  of  our  slaves, 
and  the  newly-imposed  name  is  as  good  as  the  old :  for  there  it 
no  name  given  to  anything  by  nature ;  all  is  convention  and 
habit  of  the  users ;  that  is  my  view.  But  if  I  am  mistaken  I 
shall  be  happy  to  hear  and  learn  of  Cratylus,  or  of  any  one. 
^^f,  Soc,  I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  right,  Hermogenes  ;  let 
us  see  :  Your  meaning  is,  that  the  name  of  each  thing  is 
only  that  name  which  is  given  to  each  thing  ? 

Her.  That  is  my  view. 

Soc.  Whether  the  giver  of  the  name  be  an  individual  or  a 
city? 

Her.  Yes. 

Soc.  Well,  now,  let  me  take  an  instance :  Suppose  that  I 
call  a  man  a  horse  or  a  horse  a  man,  you  mean  to  say  that  a 
man  will  be  rightly  called  ahorse  by  me  individually,  and  rightly 
calle<l  a  man  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  a  horse  again  woald 
be  rightly  called  a  man  by  me  and  a  horse  by  the  world :  that 
M  your  meaning  ? 

Her.  Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

Soc.  But  how  about  truth,  then  ?  you  would  acknowledge 
diat  there  is  in  words  a  true  and  a  &lse  ? 

Her.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Which  is  contained  in  propositions  ? 

Her.  To  be  sure, 

Soc.  And  that  is  a  true  proposition  which  says  that  which  iti 
an  J  that  is  a  false  proposition  which  says  that  which  is  not  ? 

Her,  Yes. 
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Soc  Then  in  a  proposition  there  is  a  true  and  false  ? 

Hftr.    Certainly. 

Soe.  But  is  a  proposition  true  as  a  whole  only,  and  are  the 
parts  untrue  ? 

Her.   No ;  the  parts  are  true  as  well  as  the  whole* 

Soe,  Would  you  say  the  large  parts  and  not  the  imallor 
ones,  or  every  part  ? 

Her.   I  should  say  that  every  part  is  true. 

Soc.  Is  a  proposition  resolvable  into  any  part  smaller  than  a 
same? 

Her.   No ;  that  is  the  smallest 

Soc,   Tlien  the  name  is  a  part  of  the  true  proposition  ? 

Her.   Yes. 

Soc.   Yes,  and  a  true  part,  as  you  say. 

Her.   Yes. 

Soc.  And  is  not  the  part  of  a  fiilsehood  also  a  falsehood  ? 

Her.   Yes. 

Soc.  Then,  if  propositions  may  be  true  and  £dse,  names  may 
be  true  and  false  ? 

Her.   That  is  the  inference. 

Soc.  And  the  name  of  anything  is  that  which  any  one  af> 
firms  to  be  the  name  ? 

Her.   Yes. 

Soc.  And  will  there  be  as  many  names  as  are  given  by  any 
one  ?  and  will  they  be  the  true  names  at  the  time  of  giving 
them  ? 

Her.  Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  the  only  correctness  of  names 
which  I  can  imagine ;  I  may  have  one  name  which  I  give,  and 
you  may  have  another  which  you  give  —  that  is  all ;  and  in 
different  cities  and  countries  there  are  different  names  for  the 
same  things :  Hellenes  differ  from  barbarians  in  their  use  of 
names,  and  the  several  Hellenic  tribes  from  one  another. 

Soc.  But  would  you  say,  Hermogenes,  that  the  things  difier 
as  the  names  differ  ?  and  are  they  relative  to  individuals,  ^^^ 
as  Protagoms  tells  us?  For  he  says  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  and  that  things  are  to  me  as  they  appear 
to  me,  and  that  they  are  to  you  as  they  appear  to  you.  Do  yon 
agree  with  him,  or  would  yon  say  that  things  have  a  permanent 
essence  of  their  own  ? 

Her.  There  have  been  times,  Socrates,  when  I  have  been 
driven  in  my  perplexity  to  take  rsfugo  with  Protagoras ;  not 
that  I  agree  with  him  at  alL 
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0  ftdraU  Ihat  then 


Soc.    What  I  have  you  ever  boi^n  dr 
was  DO  such  thing  iis  a  bad  mun  P 

ffer.  No,  indoed  ;  but  I  liHve  of^n  had  reason  to  tbtnk  that 
there  are  rery  bod  meD,  and  a  gneil  mmiy  of  ihem. 

Soe.    Well,  and  have  you  ever  found  any  very  good  onei? 

/fir.    Not  many. 

Soe.    Siill  you  have  found  them  ? 

i&r.    Yea- 

Soe,  And  would  you  hold  that  the  very  good  were  tbe  nrj 
wise,  and  tbe  very  evil  very  fooliab  ?     Would  ttiat    be  yixit 

ffer.    Tea  ;  that  would  \to  my  view, 

Soe.  But  if  Protagoras  is  right,  and  the  truth  is  that  things 
Mre  as  they  appear  lo  any  one,  how  can  tome  of  us  be  wise  and 
■ome  of  us  foolish  ? 

Her,    Impofisible. 

Soc.  But  ailmiiting  the  existence  of  wisdom  and  folly,  yoa 
will  allow,  I  think,  that  the  assertion  of  Protagoras  i»n  hardly 
be  correct.  For  if  wliut  appears  to  each  innn  is  true  lo  him, 
one  man  cannot  la  ruality  be  wiser  than  anotlier. 

Jffer.    He  cannot. 

Soc.  Nor  will  you  be  disposed  to  any  with  Euthydemas,  thai 
■11  things  equally  belong  to  all  men  at  the  same  mouienl  anil 
always ;  for  neither  on  that  view  can  there  ha  some  good  and 
Others  bad,  if  virtue  and  vice  are  always  equally  to  be  attribuUd 
to  all. 

Htr.   That  is  true. 

■Soe.  But  if  thi^y  are  tiolh  wron);,  — and  things  ars  not  net* 
■tive  lo  individuals,  and  nil  things  do  uot  equnlly  belong  to  all, 
U  the  larne  moment  and  always. —  tliey  must  be  supposed  la 
'lave  their  own  proper  and  permanent  e.t»ence  :  ihey  are  not  In 
celadon  to  us,  or  influenced  by  us  —  fluctuating  according  to 
rar  fniicy,  but  they  are  indeptindent,  and  maintain  lo  their  own 
MSence  tlie  relation  prescribed  by  nature. 

ffer.    I  Ihink,  Socrates,  that  ihifi  is  the  truth. 

Soe.  Does  this  apply  only  lo  the  things  themstrlves,  or  to  tlie 
actions  which  proceed  from  them?  Are  not  their  aotioni  also  ■ 
class  of  being  ? 

ffer.    Yes,  the  notions  are  real  as  well  as  the  things. 
^-        Soe.    Then  the  acdons  also  are  done  nccording  to  l^eir 
proper  nature,  and  not  acooriUng  to  our  opinian  of  them? 
Id  cutting,  for  example,  we  do  not  cut  aa  we  please,  and  with 
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ftnj  chance  instrament ;  but  I  mean  to  saj  that  we  cut  with 
the  proper  instrument  ouly,  and  according  to  the  natural  pro* 
cess  of  cutting ;  and  the  natural  process  is  right  and  will  boo* 
ceed,  but  any  other  will  fail  and  be  of  no  use  at  all. 

Her.   I  should  say  that  the  natural  way  is  the  right  way. 

Soc.  Again,  in  burning,  not  every  way  is  the  right  way; 
bat  the  right  way  is  the  natural  way,  and  the  right  instmmeDt 
the  natural  instrument. 

Her.   True. 

Soe.  And  this  holds  good  of  all  actiona  ? 

Ber,   Yes. 

Soe.   And  speech  ia  a  kind  of  action  ? 

J3er.  True. 

Soe,  And  will  a  man  speak  correctly  who  speaks  as  lie 
pleases?  Will  not  the  successful  speaker  rather  be  he  who 
speaks  in  the  natural  way  of  speaking,  and  as  things  ought  to 
be  spoken,  and  with  the  natural  instrument  ?  Any  other  mods 
of  speaking  will  result  in  fiiilure  and  error. 

Her.   The  second  of  the  two  ways  will  be  the  right  way. 

Soe.  And  is  not  naming  a  part  of  speaking  ?  for  in  giTiag 
names  men  speak. 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  if  speaking  Is  a  sort  of  action  and  concerned  with 
acts,  is  not  naming  also  a  sort  of  action  ? 

Her.   True. 

Soc.  And  we  saw  that  actions  were  not  relative  to  onrselvM^ 
out  had  a  special  nature  of  their  own  ? 

Her.    Precisely. 

Soc.  Then  names  ought  to  be  given  according  to  a  natural 
orocess,  and  with  a  proper  instrument,  and  not  at  our  pleasure } 
Jiis  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from  what  has  preceded;  in 
this  and  no  other  way  shall  we  name  with  success. 

Her.   That  seems  to  me  true. 

Soc.  But  again,  that  which  has  to  be  cut  haa  to  be  cot  with 
something  ? 

Her,   Yes. 

Soe»  And  that  which  has  to  be  woven  or  pierced  haa  to  h% 
woven  or  pierced  with  something? 

Her.    Certainly. 

Soc.  And  that  which  has  to  be  named  haa  to  be  named  witb 
something  ? 

Her.   That  is  tme. 
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Soc. 

Wiiat  is  tlut  with  which  we  pierce  ?                       ^^^^| 

««■. 

All                                                                               ^^^H 

888 

6'oc.    And  with  which  we  weave  ?                ,^^^^^^^M 

^^^^^^H 

&<. 

And  with  which  we  Dame  ?                         ^^^^^^^^| 

air. 

A                                                             ^^^^1 

Sx. 

ViTV  good  :  Iberi  a  oame  ia  no  instrument  r^^^^^^^^H 

J{,r. 

^^M 

Soc. 

But  suppose  thrtt  I  nsk,  "  What  is  a  EhutUa?  "    i|^^^| 

Tou  auBWer,  "  A  Wenving  iuatrameDL"                                       ^^^^^H 

Or. 

Very  pood.                                                                                 ^ 

Soc. 

And  I  asls  again,  "  What  do  we  do  when  we  weave?"        1 

Tbe  auswtir  ia,  tUat  wu   aeparuUJ  or  disungaj^e  tlia  warp  fnm       J 

tho  nouf.                                                                                       ^^^1 

/r.r. 

Very                                                                              ^^^H 

Sm. 

And  may  not  the  same  be  eaid  of  aii  awl,  and  of  t"i^^^H 

niuiiia 

a  general  ?                                                                        ^^^^B 

//»•. 

To  be  sure.                                                                                H 

5«c. 

And  now  suppose  that  I  ask  a  similar  (juesUoo  about      J 

names 

will  yuii  answer  that  ?     Ref^rding  the  name  u  mi  ia-      ■ 

atrmnant,  wbat  do  we  do  when  we  uaiae  ?                              ,^^^^| 

ar. 

t  oaimot  aUHWer.                                                                 ^^^H 

Sk. 

Do  we  not  teach  one  another  Homothing,  and  dH^^^^I 

geiah  Cliiugs  acconling  to  their  oatiii-ea  ?                                   ^^^^B 

JlfT. 

TliBt  18  very  true.                                                                     1 

See. 

Then  u  name  is  an  instrument  of  teachin?  and  of  di*>        1 

tinguishing    naiurea,    aa    tlie    ahuttle    ia    of  diatinguiahing  th*      1 

lilleada 

of  the  web  ?                                                                  .^^H 

Jlir. 

^H 

Sac. 

And  the  ahutllo  is  the  instrument  of  tho  weaver  ?  ^^^H 

H.r. 

A«suredly.                                                                      ^^^ 

Soc. 

Then    tlie  weaver  will  use  the  shuttle  well — and  weQ       1 

meaiia 

ike  a  weaver  ;  and  the  tencher  will  use  the  name  well        1 

—  and  well  mejoia  like  a  leacW  ?                                             ■ 

Or. 

^^H 

Soo. 

And  when  the  weaver  uses  the  shuttle,  whose  worit^^^H 

he  be  uaing  well  P                                                                      ^^^B 

«lr. 

That  of  the  carpenter.                                                 <^^^H 

Soo. 

And  is  every  mao  a  carpenter,  or  the  skilled  oolyf^^^H 

Sir. 

Only  the  skilled.                                                           I^^^M 

Soo. 

And  when  the  piercer  uses  the  awL  whose  work  H^^^^^l 

be  uaing                                                                                    ^^^H 

M 
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Bn\  That  of  the  smith. 

Soc.  And  is  everj  man  a  smith,  or  only  the  skilled  ? 
Her.  The  skilled  only. 

Soc,  And  when  the  teacher  uses  the  name,  whose  work  wik 
be  he  using  ? 

Her.  There,  again,  I  am  puzzled. 

Soe.  Cannot  jou  tell  me  who  gives  us  the  names  which  w« 

Qbe? 

Her.  Indeed  I  cannot 

Soc.  Does  not  the  law  seem  to  you  to  give  us  them  ? 

Her.  Yes,  that  is  so,  I  suppose. 

Soe.  Then  the  teacher,  when  he  gives  as  a  name,  uses  tlit 
work  of  the  legislator  ? 

Her.  I  assent  to  that 

Soc.  And  is  every  man  a  legislator,  or  the  skilled  only  ? 

Her.  The  skilled  only. 

Soc.  Then,  Hermogenes,  not  every  man  is  ahle  to  give  q|^ 
a  name,  but  only  a  maker  of  names ;  and  this  is  the  legis- 
lator, who  of  all  skilled  artisans  in  the  world  is  the  rarest 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  how  does  the  legislator  make  names  ?  and  to  what 
does  he  look  ?  Consider  this  in  the  light  of  the  previous  in* 
stances :  to  what  does  the  carpenter  look  in  making  the  shuttle  ? 
Does  he  not  look  to  some  sort  of  natural  or  ideal  shuttle  ? 

Her.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  suppose  the  shuttle  to  be  broken  in  making,  will 
he  make  another,  looking  to  the  broken  one  ?  or  will  he  look  to 
the  form  which  he  had  in  his  mind  when  he  made  the  other  ? 

Her.  To  the  latter,  I  should  imagine. 

Soc.  Might  not  that  be  justly  called  the  true  or  ideal  shut* 
Ue? 

Her.  I  should  say  "  Yes  "  to  that 

Soc.  And  whatever  shuttles  are  wanted,  for  the  manufacture 
of  garments,  thin  or  thick,  of  woolen,  flaxen,  or  other  material, 
the  ideal  ought  to  contain  them  all ;  and  whatever  is  the  na- 
ture best  adapted  to  each  kind  of  work,  ought  to  be  the  nature 
which  the  maker  introduces  into  each  sample  of  his  own  work* 

Her.  Yes. 

Son.  And  the  same  holds  of  other  instruments :  when  a  man 
has  liscovered  the  instrument  which  is  naturally  adapted  to 
each  work,  he  must  take  care  to  introduce  that  into  the  mate* 
*ial  of  which  he  makes  his  work,  and  in  the  natural  form,  not  in 
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•ome  other  whtcti  he  fancies ;  for  example,  he  ought  to  know 
bnw  to  |iiu  iuUi  iron  Lliti  furins  of  awU,  which  are  adtipted  bf 
UHtiire  lo  Iheir  several  norkg. 

Uw.  Certaitily. 

Soc  And  how  to  put  into  wood  the  proper  or  tiatti 
of  a  iliuttle? 

Htr.  True. 

Soe.  For  the  Bcvoral  forms  of  shuttles  Datorallj  answer  to 
ihe  several  kinds  of  webs;  and  this  is  true  of  instrumenta  ia 
general. 

Htr.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then,  as  to  names  :  ought  not  our  l«^l«lor  alao  to 
know  how  to  put  the  true  naturut  name  Uito  aounds  and  s;ll*- 
btes,  and  to  make  aod  give  all  Dames  with  a  view  to  the  ideal 
name,  if  he  ia  to  be  a  uamer  iu  any  true  sense  ?  And  if  differ- 
ent  legislators  do  not  use  the  same  syllahlea,  that  iit  quite  inlel* 
ligible.  For  neither  does  every  smith,  iilthough  he  may  bo 
making  Ihe  same  instrument  for  the  same  purpose,  make  them 
all  of  the  same  iron.  The  form  must  be  the  same,  but  the  me- 
-q.  terial  may  vary,  and  still  the  instrument  may  be  equally 
good  of  whatever  iron  made,  whether  in  Uellaa  or  in  ■ 
foreign  country  -,    that  makea  do  diSereuce. 

Her.   Very  true. 

Soc.  And  the  li^islator,  whether  he  be  Hellene  or  barbarian 
is  not  to  be  deemed  by  you  a  worse  legislator  for  that,  pro- 
vided he  ^ve«  the  true  and  proper  form  of  the  name  in  what" 
over  ayllabies ;  this  place  or  any  other  makes  uo  matter. 

Her.  Quito  true. 

Soc.  But  who  theu  is  to  determine  whether  the  proper  fbnn 
of  the  shuttle  ia  given  in  any  sort  of  wood?  ibe  carpenter  who 
makes,  or  the  weaver  who  is  to  use  them? 

Htr.  I  should  say,  that  he  who  ia  to  use  them  oDgbt  to 
know,  Socrates. 

Soe,  And  who  uses  the  work  of  the  lyre-maker  ?  Will  not 
he  be  the  man  who  knows  how  to  direct  what  ia  being  doner 
uid  who  will  know  also  whether  the  work  is  betug  well  dOM 
or  not? 

Btr.    Certainly. 

Soe.    And  who  is  he  ? 

Her.    The  player  of  the  lyre. 

Soc.   And  who  will  direct  the  shipwright  F 

Her.    The  pilot. 
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Soe,  AiA  who  will  be  best  able  to  direct  the  legislator  m 
his  work,  and  will  know  whether  the  work  is  well  done,  io  this 
or  any  other  country  ?     Will  not  the  user  be  the  man  ? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soe.   And  this  is  he  who  knows  how  to  ask  questions  ? 

Her,   Yes. 

Soe.   And  how  to  answer  them  7 

Her,   Yes, 

Soe.  And  him  who  knows  how  to  ask  and  answor  yott 
would  call  a  dialecdcian  ? 

Her.   Yes ;  that  would  be  the  name  of  him. 

Soe.  Then  the  work  of  the  carpenter  is  to  make  a  rudder, 
and  the  pilot  has  to  direct  him,  if  the  rudder  is  to  be  well 
made? 

Her.   True. 

Soe.  And  the  work  of  the  legislator  is  to  give  names,  and 
the  dialectician  must  be  his  director  if  the  names  are  to  be 
rightly  given  ? 

Her.   That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then,  Hermogenes,  I  should  say  that  this  giying  of 
names  can  be  no  such  light  matter  as  you  fancy,  or  the  work 
of  light  or  chance  persons ;  and  Cratylus  is  right  in  saying  that 
thiugs  have  names  by  nature,  and  that  not  every  man  is  an 
artificer  of  names ;  but  he  only  who  looks  to  the  name  which 
each  thing  by  nature  has,  and  is,  will  be  able  to  express  the 
ideal  forms  of  things  in  letters  and  syllables. 

Her.   I  cannot  answer  you,  Socrates  ;  but  I  find  a  difficulty 
in  changing  my  opinion  all  in  a  moment ;  and  I  think  that   ^^^ 
I  should  be  more  readily  persuaded,  if  you  would  show 
me  what  this  is  which  you  term  the  natural  fitness  of  names. 

Soe,  My  good  Hermogenes,  I  have  none  to  show.  Was  I 
not  telling  you  just  now  (but  you  have  forgotten),  that  I  knew 
nothing,  and  proposing  to  share  the  inquiry  with  you  ?  But 
now  that  you  and  I  have  talked  over  the  matter,  a  step  has 
been  gained;  for  we  have  discovered  that  the  name  has  by 
nature  a  truth,  and  that  not  every  num  knows  how  to  give  e 
thing  a  name. 

Her.   Very  good. 

Soe.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  truth  or  correctness  of 
names  ?     That,  if  you  care  to  know,  is  tjie  next  question. 

Her.   But  I  do  care  to  know. 

Soe.  Then  reflect. 


CRATYl.US. 

Ihr.  flow  Bhall  I  reflect  ? 

Soe,  The  irue  way  is  lo  bave  the  asfiutanm  or  tbow  wfc* 
knoiv,  Hnd  you  musl  [wy  ihem  wfll  in  money  aihI  not  m«rety 
in  ihAiika  ;  these  are  the  So|ihiBt^  of  whim  your  brother,  Cnllia*. 
hag  —  r&lher  denrly — bought  1  he  repulniion  of  wisdom.  Bat 
you  hnvK  not  yi*t  come  iiit/i  your  iiilieritance.  ami  therufure  you 
had  bolt«r  go  to  him.  iinil  lieir  Hud  entreat  hitn  to  t^ll  you  what 
be  haN  leanii  from  Pnitagortv»  aliout  the  fitness  of  namP>. 

Hit.  Bui  how  inconsiRlcnt  should  I  bo,  if,  whilst  repudiuing 
ProtAgoms  and  hit  truth,  I  were  to  ttttACli  any  vnluB  to  wh«t 
he  and  lii.t  hook  affirm  I 

Sof..  Then  iryou  despise  bim,  you  mutt  l«aro  of  H«ii)«r  and 
the  p'letA. 

Her.  And  whore  does  Homer  say  anything  about  names,  and 
whnt  doea  he  say  ? 

Sue.  He  oft«n  speaks  of  them  ;  notably  nml  nnbly  in  pliieea 
in  whttili  he  diEtio<!uiAheB  the  different  iiamea  which  gods  nnd 
men  g\ve  lo  tlie  same  things.  Does  lie  not,  in  thrnn  pasMges, 
bear  a  nmrveliius  l«stimony  to  the  corructnexs  of  namfs?  For 
the  goHa  must  clearly  be  suppoaeil  to  call  things  by  their  right 
and  iiHtunil  names  ;  do  you  not  ihiulc  that  ? 

Her.  Why,  of  course  thpy  call  them  rightly,  if  they  call  them 
lit  all.      Rut  to  what  are  yon  rulerring  ? 

Soc.   Do  you  not  know  what  he  says  about  the  ri 
who  had  a  singli;  wmliat  with  HeiihausluB  ? 

x  Wham,"  M  be  »ft.  "  Uu  godi  taii  XuCbiu,  ind  men  esll  So 

Her.   I  rememl«r. 

Soc.  Well, and  about  this  river  —  to  know  that  be  oo^l 
to  bt;  culled  XanUius,  —  is  not  that  a  solemn  lesson  ?     Ot 
about  the  bird  which,  as  ho  says,  — 

"Tba  godi  e*U  Cbilcia,  uid  men  CTmiudia:" 

to  be  taught  how  much  more  (correct  the  nnme  Clmlcis  ll 
the  name  Cymindis,  — do  you  di^m  that  a  light  matter?  1 
is  also  the  hill,  which  "  men  cull  Batieu,  and  the  immortals  Ify* 
rina's  tomb."  And  theri^  are  niHny  other  obaervations  nf  the  snina 
kind  in  Homer  and  other  poets.  Now,  I  think  that  this  Is  b«- 
fond  the  understanding  of  you  and  me  ;  but  the  nHmee  of  Sea- 
mandriuB  and  Aatyanax,  which  he  aliirras  to  have  IxHsn  the  natMf 
of  Hector'^  Hon,  are  more  within  the  range  uf  human  fuculliaii  : 
a*  I  am  dis|io.-«il  to  think  ;  and  what  the  poet  means  by  c 
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maj  be  more  readily  apprehended  in  tliat  instance ;  I  dara 
•aj  that  you  remember  the  lines  to  which  I  refer. 

Her,  I  do. 

Soc.  Let  me  ask  you,  then,  which  did  Homer  think  the  mora 
correct  of  the  names  given  to  Hector's  son  —  Astyanax  or  Sea 
mandrius  ? 

Her,  I  do  not  know. 

Soe,  Look  at  the  matter  thus :  Are  the  wise  or  the  unwita 
more  likely  to  give  correct  names  ? 

Her*  The  wise,  of  course. 

Soc.  And  suppose  you  were  to  be  asked  whether  the  men  or 
the  women  of  a  city,  taken  as  a  class,  are  the  wiser  ? 

Her.  I  should  say,  the  men. 

Soc,  And  Homer,  as  you  know,  says  that  the  Trojans  ^n  the 
masculine  gender)  called  him  Astyanax ;  but  if  the  men  called 
him  Astyanax,  the  other  name  of  Scamandrius  could  only  have 
been  given  to  him  by  the  women. 

Her,  That  may  be  inferred. 

Soe.  And  must  not  Homer  have  imagined  the  Trojans  to  ba 
wiser  than  their  wives  ? 

Her.  To  be  sure. 

Soe.  Then  he  must  have  thought  that  Astyanax  was  a  moM 
correct  name  for  the  boy  than  Scamandrius  ? 

Her.  That  is  clear. 

Soc.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Let  us  consider :  does 
lie  not  himself  suggest  a  very  good  reason,  when  he  says,  — 

^  For  he  alone  definided  their  dtj  and  long  walls?  *' 

This  appears  to  be  a  good  reason  for  calling  the  son  of  the 
savior,  king  of  the  city  which  his  £fither  was  saving,  as  Homer 
observes. 

Her.  I  see. 

^S^.  Why,  Hermogenes,  I  do  not  as  yet  see  myself;  and  do 
you. 

Her.  No,  indeed. 

Soc.  But,  tell  me,  friend,  did  not  Homer  himself  also  ^^ 
give  Hector  a  name? 

Her.  What  of  that  ? 

Soe.  That  name  appears  to  me  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  ao 
the  name  of  Astyanax  —  both  ars  Hellenic ;  and  a  king  (ara|) 
and  a  holder  (cKrup)  have  nearly  the  same  meaning,  and  are  botb 
descriptive  ^  a  king ;  for  a  man  is  clearly  the  holder  of  that  of 
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which  he  is  king;  he  rules,  and  owns,  and  holds  that  Bn^ 
perhaps,  yon  do  not  understand  me  ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  very 
likely  mistaken  in  supposing  myself  to  have  found  some  indicia 
tion  of  the  ophiion  of  Homer  about  the  correctness  of  names. 

Her.  I  assure  you  that  I  think  otherwise,  and  that  I  belie?e 
you  to  be  on  the  right  track. 

Soe.  There  is  reason,  I  think,  in  calling  a  lion's  whelp  a  lioBp 
and  the  foal  of  a  horse  a  horse  ;  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  ordi* 
nary  course  of  nature,  when  an  animal  produces  after  his  kind,^ 
and  not  of  extraordinary  births ;  if,  contrary  to  nature,  a  horto 
have  a  calf,  then  I  should  not  call  that  a  foal  but  a  calf ;  nor  do 
I  call  any  inhuman  birth  a  man,  but  only  a  natural  birth.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  trees  and  other  things.  Do  70a  agree 
to  that  ? 

Her.  Yes,  I  agree. 

Soe.  Very  good.  But  you  had  better  watch  me  and  see  that 
I  do  not  play  tricks  with  yon.  For  on  the  same  principle  the 
•on  of  a  king  is  to  be  called  a  king.  And  whether  the  syllables 
of  the  name  are  the  same  or  not  the  same,  that  makes  no  differ- 
encct  provided  the  meaning  is  retained  ;  nor  does  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  a  letter  make  any  difference  so  long  as  the  essence 
of  the  thing  remains  in  possession,  and  appears  in  the  name. 

Her,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  A  very  simple  matter.  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning 
by  the  names  of  letters,  which  you  know  are  not  the  same  as 
the  letters  themselves,  witii  the  exception  of  the  four,  c,  v,  o,  <« ; 
the  names  of  the  other  letters,  whether  vowels  or  consonants, 
are  made  up  of  letters  which  we  attach  to  them ;  but  so  long  as 
we  introduce  the  meaning  of  the  letter,  and  there  can  be  no 
nistake,  the  name  which  indicates  the  letter  is  quite  correct 
Pake,  for  example,  the  letter  beta  —  the  addition  of  17,  r,  a,  gives 
no  offense,  and  does  not  prevent  the  whole  name  from  having 
the  value  which  the  legislator  intended  —  so  well  did  he  know 
how  to  give  the  letters  names. 

Her,  There  is  truth  in  that. 

5104.  ^^^'  ^"^  ™^y  "^^  ^^^^  same  be  said  of  a  king  ?  a  king 
will  often  be  the  son  of  a  king,  the  ^ood  son  or  the  noble 
son  of  a  good  or  noble  sire,  each  afler  his  kind ;  and  the  off« 
spring  of  every  kind,  when  in  the  course  of  nature,  is  like  the 
parent,  and  therefore  has  the  same  name.  Yet  the  syllables 
may  be  disguised  until  they  appear  different  to  the  ignoraul 
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ponoD,  and  be  nxj  not  reoognuee  them,  although  they  aro  the 
•ame,  just  as  any  one  of  us  would  not  recognize  the  same  drugs 
under  different  disguises  of  color  and  smell,  although  to  the 
physician,  who  regards  the  power  of  them,  they  are  the  same, 
and  he  is  not  put  out  by  the  addition  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
etymologist  is  not  put  out  by  the  addition  or  transposition  or 
subtraction  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  indeed  of  all  the  letters,  for 
this  need  not  interfere  with  the  meaning.  As  was  just  now 
said,  the  names  of  Hector  and  Astyanax  have  only  one  letter 
alike,  which  is  the  r,  and  yet  they  have  the  same  nManing. 
And  how  little  in  common  with  their  letters  has  Arcbepolis 
(ruler  of  the  city)  —  and  yet  the  naeaning  is  the  same.  And 
there  are  many  other  names  which  just  mean  **  king.**  Again, 
t^ere  are  several  names  for  a  general,  as,  for  example,  Agis 
(leader)  and  Polemarchus  (chief  in  war)  and  Eupolemus  (good 
warrior)  ;  and  others  which  denote  a  physician,  as  latrocles 
(fiunous  healer)  and  Acesimbrotus  (curer  of  mortals)  ;  and 
there  are  many  others  which  might  be  cited,  differing  in  their 
syllables  and  letters,  bat  having  the  same  meaning.  Ton  admit 
that. 

Her*   Tea. 

Sae,  The  same  names,  then,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  those 
who  follow  in  the  course  of  nature  ? 

Her.   Yes. 

Soe,  And  what  of  those  who  follow  out  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  are  prodigies  ?  for  example,  when  a  good  and  religious 
man  has  an  irreligious  son,  he  ought  to  bear  the  name  not  of  his 
fiither,  but  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  just  as  in  the  case 
which  was  before  supposed  of  a  horse  foaling  a  cal€ 

Her.    Quite  true. 

Soc  Then  the  irreligious  son  of  a  religious  father  should  be 
eaUed  irreligious  ? 

Her,   That  is  true. 

Soe,  He  should  not  be  called  Theophilus  (beloved  of  God) 
or  Mnesitheus  (mindful  of  Gk>d),  or  any  of  these  names :  if 
Barnes  are  correctly  given,  his  should  have  an  opposite  meaning. 

Her.    Certainly,  Socrates. 

Sae.  Again,  Hermogenes,  the  name  of  Orestes  (the  man  of 
the  mountains)  is  quite  right ;  whether  chance  gave  the  name^ 
or  perhaps  some  poet  who  meant  to  express  the  brutality  and 
fierceness  and  mountain  wildness  of  his  hero*s  nature.  ^g. 

Her.   That  is  very  likely  Socrates. 
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Soc.    And  hie  father's  nnma  is  ul>o  nccordiog  to  ni 

Iffr.    Tlint  sedins  to  be  true. 

Sot.  \,i.  fur  M  is  liis  im>ue.  ho  ulso  is  his  i.iiture  ;  Ag» 
Aenuiuo  (Mdoiiiitble  fur  remain iug)  is  uue  whu  i«  [iati<-Dt  uil 
peru-veriug  iu  llie  acoomijlisliiiieiit  nf  liis  resolves,  Hnd  b;  liii 
virtue  crowns  them  ;  sod  the  proof  of  Uiis  is  the  coniinuiuiM  of 
his  |iurpo)ie  ond  of  tlis  hast  ut  Trny.'  I  Imve  told  yoa  tiM 
meaning  of  ihn  name  Agiimemiion  ;  ftnd  I  think  that  Aireiis  n 
rightly  cttllwl,  for  his  murder  of  Chrysippua  fttid  his  exceeding 
cru«tiy  to  Tliyesles  are  dumnging  nnd  detitnictive  to  his  r«put*- 
tioii ;  the  name  is  a  liille  altered  snd  [{isj^iiised  so  a*  not  to  be 
intelligihle  to  every  one,  but  to  the  etymologiai  there  ii  no  dif- 
ficulty in  setiiug  the  mc&iiing;  for  wheihar  you  tkiuk  of  tdm  u 
Arttfnjf  the  etuhboru,  or  lis  Jrfmrrm  the  fuurtess  or  h£  irnfiof  the 
destructive  out!,  thu  tiamt>  is  perfectly  correct  in  every  (loiiil  of 
view.  And  I  think  that  I'elops  is  also  immn]  appropriiiiely ; 
for  the  nutiu)  iinpUes  tlutt  be  is  rightly  cHlled  Pelops  who  mm 
whni  is  near  only. 

Ser.   How  u  that  ? 

Soc.  Because,  according  to  ttie  tradition,  be  had  no  fiin> 
thought  or  foresight  of  all  the  evil  which  the  murder  of  Uyrti* 
lus  would  enlail  upon  his  whole  race  in  remote  nges ;  he  «aw 
only  what  wm  near  and  immediate,  —  or  in  other  words,  riXat 
(near),  in  liis  eagerness  to  win  llippodikmia  by  all  munns  fbr  hia 
bride.  Every  onh  would  ugree  tliat  the  name  of  Tantalus  ii 
rightly  givuu  and  in  octwrdunce  with  nature,  if  the  traditloM 
•bout  him  arc  true. 

Jfer.  And  what  are  the  traditions  ? 

Sue.  Many  terrible  misfortunes  are  stud  to  hare  happened  to 
bim  in  his  lifu, —  lie  ended  by  being  the  ruin  of  his  uoaatry ; 
and  after  his  death  he  had  tJie  stone  suspended  over  liia  bettd 
in  the  world  below :  all  Ihit  agrees  wonderfully  well  with  hit 
nnme,  Tou  might  imagine  tliat  some  pcriton  who  wanted  to 
call  him  raXdi^ariit  (the  most  weigheil  down  by  miaforlune), 
designedly  altered  ihs  nnme  intg  Tantalus;  and  this  tranifuir- 
mntiou  baa  been  pioduced  ia  the  legend  by  accident.  The 
QQ.  name  of  Zena,  who  ia  his  alleged  father,  haa  also  an  ei' 
oellent  meaning,  although  hanl  10  be  understood.  becftUM 
lenlly  like  a  sentence,  whieh  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  boum 
cal  'hiiD  Zena  ('/'i/'i),  and  u.-<e  the  one  hull',  and  others  cnll  bim 
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Dim  (^Ki),  sDii  QRe  (.lie  other  hulf ;  Lhe  two  together  signify  tim 
DHlnre  of  the  Grid,  and  the  busiiitus  of  n  ouiiie,  as  we  went  m;- 
ing,  is  to  express  tliis.  For  there  is  none  who  is  more  the  sn- 
th»r  of  life  to  us  und  to  all,  than  lhe  lord  and  king  of  alL 
Wherefore  we  ought  to  call  him  Zena  and  Dia,  which  are  one 
uame,  allhouiih  divided,  menniug  the  God  in  nhom  »il  cre^ 
tures  always  have  life  (Si'  oC  Cjv  inrdpx^  iraair).  There  ia 
a  want  of  revereacc.  at  Hrnt  sight,  in  otUiiig  him  the  son  of 
Cronos  (who  is  h  jiroverb  for  stupidity),  and  we  might  r»th«r 
expect  Zeus  to  be  the  child  of  a  might;  intellect.  Which  is  the 
fact ;  for  (his  h  tlie  meanbg  of  hia  pntemal  name :  Kpoyot 
quiui  KopoE,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  youth,  but  signifjiDg  to 
KaSafHiv  Koi  oKijpaTov  tou  vov,  the  pure  and  garnished  mind.  He, 
u  we  are  iiifornud  by  tradition,  was  begotieu  of  Uranus,  who  i» 
called  ara  Tuv  op^  ra  ayat,  from  looking  upwards ;  and  this,  an 
philosophers  tell  us,  is  the  way  lo  huve  a  pure  mind,  and  the 
name  Uranus  is  therefore  curreot-  If  I  could  remember  the 
genealogy  of  Hesiod,  I  would  liave  gone  on  and  tried  more  con- 
dasioDfl  of  the  same  sort  on  \he  remoter  ancestors  of  the  gods, 
—  then  1  might  bnve  seen  whether  this  philosophy,  which  hat 
eome  to  me  all  in  an  insiant,  I  know  not  wheoce,  will  bold  good 
V>  the  end. 

Jler.  You  seem  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  quite  like  a  prophet 
newly  iu-ipireit,  and  to  be  uttering  oracles. 

Soe.  Tea,  Hermogenes,  and  I  believe  that  I  caught  the  inspi- 
ntion  from  the  great  Kuthypliro  of  the  Prospnhian  deme.  who 
pve  me  a  long  lecture  which  commenced  at  dawn:  he  tnlked 
And  I  listened,  and  hia  wi^tdom  and  enchanting  ravishment  have 
not  only  filled  my  ears  but  taken  possession  of  my  soul,  and 
to-day  I  shall  let  his  euperhuman  power  work  and  finish 
the  invesligation  of  names,  —  that  wiU  be  the  way ;  but  lo- 
norrow  we  will  conjure  him  away,  and  make  a  purgmtion  of 
htm,  if  we  can  only  find  some  priest  or  Sophist  who  is  skilled  in 
^e  art  of  purifying. 

ffer.  With  all  my  heart ;  for  I  am  very  curioos  lo  hear  ..« 
the  rest  of  tlie  inquiry  about  names. 

Soc.  Then  let  us  proceed  ;  acid  where  would  you  have  ns  b*- 
gin.  now  that  we  have  got  %  sort  of  outline  of  the  inquiry? 
Are  there  any  names  which  witness  of  ihemselves  that  they  are 
not  given  arbitrarily,  but  have  a  natural  fitness  ?  The  DHmea 
of  heroes  and  of  men  in  general  are  apt  to  be  deoeptive,  he- 
they  are  often  called  after  aoceetors  with  whose  nam««,  m 
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«a  wen 

s  snying,  tl>ej  may  have  no  busineBH.  or  they  are  tbt 

•n 

prOBiion 

of  a  wish  like  Eulythides  (the  son  uf  gciod  fortune 

.« 1 

Soeirts 

(the  Savior),  or  Theophili.B  (the  beloved  cf  God) 

«^  1 

other*. 

But  I  thinh  that  we  had  better  leave  these,  for  there       | 

will  be 

more  chHoce  of  finding  correctness  in  the  names  ot 

im.       I 

mutable 

care  Utk«n  in  naming  tUem,  and  perhaps  tijere  inny  hare 

i™,       I 

some  □ 

ore  than  human  power  at  work  oocti«ioDally  in  giviog       | 

them  m 

mes. 

I 

Her. 

I  agree  to  that,  .SooraUw. 

J 

Soe. 

Ought  we  not  lo  lifgin  with  the  consitleration  d 

^H 

god*.  hikI  show  that  ihey  are  rightly  uaraed  goria  ?              \ 

^M 

Her. 

Yes,  that  will  be  widl.                                               1 

^M 

Soc. 

My  notion  would  be  Boraeihiug  of  this  «»rt :  I  rt 

in 

thftt  the 

sun,  moon,  earth,  star^,  and  lie:iven,  which  are  ititl 

a.   1 

godx  of 

many  barbarintiB,  were  tlie  only  gods  known  to 

.h.    1 

aboriginal  HelleueH.     Suuing  ilnil  i\\vy  were  ulwnys  moving 

^    1 

ruDiiiiig,  from  ihis  running  nature  of  iheiu,  ihey  called  ihea      | 

B=J.of 

runners  (A™*  Oiiyna^);  and  afierwar-ii,  when  ihey 

dif 

covered  all  the  oil.er  goda,  they  reUiined  the  old  name. 

Do 

you  thi 

k  that  likely  ? 

Her. 

I  think  that  very  likely  indeed. 

Soe. 

What  shall  follow  the  gods?     Muat  not  demons 

ud 

heroes  and  mi-n  oome  next  7 

Her. 

Let  us  lake  demons. 

Soc. 

I  wish  that  you  would  consider  what  is  tht  real  mMO-      1 

ing    of 

this  won!    "demons."     I  wonder  whether  yon  wo«ld      1 

think  my  view  rieht? 

Her. 

Let  me  hear. 

Soe. 

You  know  liow  Heaiod  uaes  Ihe  word  ? 

Her. 

ludeed  I  do  nol. 

Soc. 

Do  you  not  remember  that  he  speaks  of  a  golden 

rtM 

Of  men 

who  came  first? 

Her. 

Yes,  I  know  that. 

Soe. 

He  says  of  them,  — 

"  But  now  thut  hu  fall  clowi  om  Ihii  no* 

■ 

IS8 

Thev  •»  holy  dnooni  upon  tbe  wrth, 

BeMaocot,  (tarUn  of  Vit,  guudluu  ofnKitol  ma." 

■ 

&r. 

What  of  that? 

Soc. 

■Vriuvt  of  that  I     Why,  I  suppose  that  he  means  ! 

^^H 

rlden 

nen,  tiot  men  Jiteraiiy  maue  or  goto,  out  good  u 

1 
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ble ;  and  I  am  ooDvinoed  of  this,  because  he  fiirther  sajs  that 
we  are  the  iron  race. 

Hbt,   That  is  true. 

Soc.  And  do  you  not  snppose  that  good  men  of  our  own 
daj  would  by  him  be  said  to  be  of  that  golden  race  ? 

Her,   Very  likely. 

Soc,  And  are  not  the  good  wise  ? 

Her,  Yes,  they  are  wise. 

Soe,  And  therefore  I  have  the  most  endre  conyiction  that 
fae  called  them  demons,  because  they  were  Sai^/xovc?  (knowing 
or  wise),  and  in  the  ancient  Attic  dialect  this  is  the  very  form 
of  the  word.  Now  he  and  other  poets  say  truly,  that  when  a 
good  man  dies  he  has  a  mighty  portion  and  houor  among  the 
dead,  and  becomes  a  demon ;  which  is  a  name  given  to  him 
Mgnifying  wisdom.  And  I  say  too  of  the  wise  men,  that  every 
man  who  \»  a  good  man  is  more  than  human  (haiyMviov)  both  in 
life  and  death,  and  is  rightly  called  a  demon. 

Her.  I  believe  that  I  quite  agree  with  you  in  that  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  hero  ? "  (tpok,  in  the  old 
writing  Ipw). 

Soe.  I  think  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ejqylainiog  that,  Ibr 
the  name  is  not  much  altered,  aud  siguifies  that  they  were  bom 
of  love. 

Her,  What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Soc.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  heroes  are  deroi-gods  ? 

Her.   What  then  ? 

Soc.  All  of  them  sprang  either  from  the  love  of  a  god  for  a 
mortal  woman,  or  of  a  mortal  man  for  a  goddess ;  think  of  the 
word  in  the  old  Attic,  and  you  will  see  better  that  the  name 
^  heros  **  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  Eros,  from  whom  the 
heroes  sprang :  either  this  is  the  meaning,  or,  if  not  this,  then 
they  must  have  been  skillful  as  rhetoricians  and  dialecticians, 
and  able  to  put  the  question  (ipotr^),  for  ctpciv  is  equivalent  to 
Aiyccy.  And  therefore,  as  I  was  sajring,  in  the  Attic  dialect 
tiie  heroes  turn  out  to  be  rhetoricians  and  questioners.  All 
this  is  easy  enough ;  the  noble  breed  of  heroes  are  a  tribe  of 
Sophists  and  Rhetors.  But  can  you  tell  me  why  men  are  called 
oifOpunroL  ?  —  that  is  more  difficult. 

Her.  No,  I  cannot ;  and  I  would  not  try  even  if  I  could, 
because  I  think  that  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Soc.  That  is  to  say,  you  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  ^g^ 
Euthyphro. 
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Jfer.  Of  course. 

Soe.  Your  faith  is  not  vaio  ;  for  at  this  very  momeiit  i 
and  ingenious  thought  strikes  me,  and,  if  I  am  not  carefbl,  be- 
fore to-morrow's  dawn  I  shall  be  wiser  than  I  ought  to  be. 
Now,  attend  to  me ;  and  first,  remember  that  we  often  put  in 
and  pull  out  letters  in  wordn,  and  give  names  as  we  please  and 
change  the  accent**.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  Act  ^Aoc ; 
in  order  to  convert  thn  from  a  sentence  into  a  noun,  we  omit 
one  of  the  iotas  and  sound  the  middle  syllable  grave  instead  of 
acute ;  as  in  other  words  also,  letters  are  inserted,  and  the 
grave  is  changed  iuto  an  acute. 

Mbt.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Tlie  name  dvOpumoi^  which  was  once  a  sentence  and  it 
now  a  noun,  appears  to  be  a  case  just  of  this  sort,  for  one  letter, 
which  is  the  a,  has  been  omitted,  and  the  acute  on  the  last  sjU 
lable  lias  been  changed  to  a  grave. 

Ifer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  word  "  man  "  implies  that  other 
animals  never  examine,  or  consider,  or  look  up  at  what  they  see^ 
but  that  man  not  only  sees  (ottcdttc)  but  considers  and  looks  np 
at  that  wliicli  he  sees,  and  hence  he  alone  of  all  animals  is 
rightly  called  dvOpioirty:,  meaning  6  dvoBpCiv  &  OTranrci^. 

Her.  May  I  ask  you  to  examine  another  word  about  which 
I  am  curious  ? 

/Sbc.  Certainly. 

Her,  I  will  take  that  which  appears  to  me  to  follow  next  is 
ordt^r.     You  know  the  distinction  of  soul  and  body  ? 

Sac.  Of  course. 

Jfer,  Let  us  endeavor  to  analyze  them  like  the  prerioiM 
words. 

Soc.  You  want  me  first  of  all  to  examine  the  natural  fitneM 
of  the  word  </^vx^  (soul),  and  then  of  the  word  aSi/xa  (body)  ? 

ffer.  Yes. 

Soc.  If  I  am  to  say  what  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  I 
snould  irangine  that  those  who  gave  the  name  ^x^  meant  to 
expiess  that  the  soul  when  in  the  body  is  the  source  of  life,  and 
gives  the  power  of  breath  and  revival,  and  when  this  reviving 
power  fails  then  the  body  perishes  and  dies,  and  this,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  they  called  ^^XV*  But  please  stay  a  moment ;  I 
fancy  that  I  can  discover  something  which  will  be  more  accept- 
A(\Ci  *^^^^  ^^  ^^^  disciples  of  Kuthyphro,  for  I  am  afraid  that 
they  will  scorn  this  explanation.  What  do  you  say  t«i 
another  ? 


Ar.  Lei  me  hear. 

Soe.  What  is  ihat  which   holds  and  canie 
•e  nature  of  tbe  body  ? 


lhe» 


111? 


and  gives  life  and 
What  is  Ihat  but 


Jfer,  Jdst  ihat. 

Soc.  And  do  jou  not  believe  with  AnsxAgoraa,  lliat  mind  ar 
■oul  h  the  ordering  and  containing  principle  of  all  ihiiiga  ? 

Jfer.  Yes ;  I  do. 

Soc.  Then   joa    may  well    cat!    ttint    power    ^vir(X7  which  I 
earries  and  holds  nature,  aud  Ihia    inajr  be    refined  away  into  ] 

JTer.  Certainly  ;  and  I  think  that  this  is  a  better  and  more 
icieiitific  derivation. 

Sae.  True  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  laughing  if  I  am  to  sup- 
ftora  that    this  was    the  way  iq  wliich    the    imaie  was    really 

Her,  But  what  shall  we  Bay  of  the  next  word  ? 

Soc.  You  mean  iTuifia  (the  body) :  which  may  be  variously 
interpreted,  if  n  very  little  permuiation  is  iitlowed  —  1  am  sure 
of  that.  For  some  siiy  thfit  the  boiiy  is  the  grave  (a-ni"^)  *>f  the 
•oul,  wliicli  may  be  thought  to  be  hiU'ied  in  our  present  life ;  or 
again  tl)o  sign  of  the  sriul,  because  t)ie  soul  signitii^s  thruugb 
tlie  body  :  probably  tiie  Orphic  poets  were  the  inventors  of  the 
name,  und  they  were  ucider  the  impression  ihnt  the  soul  U 
sutferirig  the  punishment  uf  sin,  find  ihiit  the  body  U  un  in- 
cloHure  which  may  be  compared  to  a  prison  iu  which  the  soul  it 
incarcerateil,  or  incorporated  ((rSfia  'lo  (rclijjrm).  as  the  name 
o-uifia  or  body  implies,  until  the  penalty  is  paiil  ;  according  to 
this  view,  not  even  a  letter  of  the  word  need  be  cbat)(,'ed. 

Her.  1  think,  Socrates,  that  we  tmve  said  enough  of  tliis  clftM 
of  words.  But  have  we  any  more  eiplaiiftti'ins  of  the  namai 
of  the  gods,  like  that  which  you  wer«  giving  of 
•hoidd  lite  lo  know  whether  auy  similar  principle 
oess  is  to  be  applied  to  them. 

Soe.  Yes,  indeed,  Herniogenes ;  and  (here  is  one  excellent 
principle  which,  as  men  of  sense,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
of  the  gods  WB  know  nothing,  either  of  their  natures  or  of  the 
names  which  they  give  themselves ;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
D4mes  by  which  ihey  call  themselves,  whatever  they  may  be,  a 
tme.  And  this  Is  the  best  of  all  principles,  and  the  nest  best  I 
is  to  sjiy,  ns  in  prayers,  that  we  will  call  them  by  any  sort  o 
kind  of  uames  or  patronvmlcs  which  they  like,  because  we  do 
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^.  not  know  of  any  other.  That,  I  ihink,  ig  a  very  gooi 
ouBtom,  which  I  should  mnefa  wkh  to  follow.  Let  ys,  then, 
if  jon  please,  iu  the  first  plaoe  antioonoo  to  them  that  w»  apt 
not  inquiriiijr  about  them  ;  we  do  not  preautne  (hat  we  are  aUe 
to  do  that ;  but  we  are  inquiring  about  the  meaning  of  men  in 
giving  them  these  names,  —  in  this  there  «fin  be  small  blame. 

Her.  I  think,  Socrates,  that  yon  are  qnite  right,  and  I  woaU 
like  to  do  as  you  say. 

Soe.   Shall  we  begin,  then,  with  Hestia,  according  to  coslomf 

jEbr,    Yea,  that  will  be  very  proper. 

Soc,  What  may  we  suppose  him  to  have  meant  who  gave  tiift 
Bsiiie  Hestia  P 

Her,   That  is  a  very  difficult  quesUon  to  answer. 

Soc.  My  dear  HerroogHnes,  the  first  imposers  of  names  nasi 
mirely  have  been  considerable  persons  ;  they  were  philoaopbei% 
and  wnnfed  to  hear  them^lves  talk. 

Her.  Well,  and  what  of  that  ? 

8oe,  They  are  the  men  to  whom  I  should  attribute  the  im- 
pesition  of  names.  Even  in  foreign  names,  if  yon  analyie 
them,  a  meaning  is  still  discernible.  For  example,  that  which 
we  term  ovcrui  is  by  some  called  io'Coy  and  by  others  again  (ootmu 
Now  that  the  essence  of  things  should  be  called  loria,  as  the 
former  name  implieo  (ov9ia=4(rria),  is  rational  enough.  And 
there  is  reason  in  the  Athenians  calling  that  ^oria  which  partis 
ipates  in  owrUu  For  in  ancient  times  we  too  seem  to  hnve  said 
ia-ia  for  f^vo-to,  and  this  you  may  note  to  have  heen  the  idea  ol 
those  who  appointed  that  sacrifices  should  be  fir^t  offered  te 
•Aariuj  which  was  natural  enough  if  they  meant  that  lorta  was 
the  essence  of  things.  Those  again  who  read  d^cria  seem  te 
have  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Heraclitns,  that  all  things  flow 
'and  nothing  stands ;  the  pushing  principle  is  the  cause  and  rul- 
ing power  of  all  things,  and  is  therefore  rightly  called  ^^ 
Enough  of  this,  which  is  all  that  we  who  know  nothing,  oaa 
affirm.  Next  in  order  af^er  Hestia  we  ought  to  consider  Rbea 
and  Cronos,  altliou(;h  the  name  of  Cronos  has  been  already 
iiscw^sed.     But  I  dare  say  that  I  am  talking  great  nonsense. 

Her,  Why,  Socrates  ? 

Soe,  My  good  friend,  I  have  discovefed  a  hive  of  wisdom. 

Her.  Of  what  nature  ? 
^  2        Soc,  Well,  rather  ridiculous,  and  yet  plausible. 
ffer.  How  plausible? 

Soc,  I  fancy  to  mynelf  Heraclitus  repeating  wise  traditlcH 


if  witi^pikj  wliidi  existed  in  tbe  old4i»hioiMd  4Ay«  of  Ornmm 
Rhea,  and  of  which  HooMPr  alao  spoke^ 
\  How  do  you  mean  ? 
Soe.  Heraditus  is  sapposed  to  my  thai  all  things  am  tn  ni^ 
lion  and  nothing  at  rest ;  he  compares  them  to  the  stnMUtt  of  ^ 
river,  and  says  that  you  cannot  go  into  the  same  water  twMOr 
Mer.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Well^  then,  how  can  we  avoid  inferring  thAt  he  wh*- 
gave  the  names  of  Cronos  and  Rhea  to  the  aacei^rs  of  tilt 
gods,  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  Heradilns  ?  Is  the  giving  of 
the  names  of  streams  to  both  of  them  purely  aooidentai  P  Goni^ 
pare  the  Hue  in  which  Homer,  and,  as  I  beliefei  Ueaiod  alaiiy 
lells  of — 

^Obesn,  tfte  origlii  if  §oa^  nd  ■siiiw  IMofn*' 

And  again,  Orpheus  says,  tttat  -^ 

M  The  (air  rifer  of  Oemn  wm  the  Uni  to  OMrrj,  nd  he  wpoiiiid  Ms 
Tathji,  who  wm  hit  mothar't  deogbter.*' 


Yo«  see  thai  this  ia  a  remarkable  oeiocidefioi,  and  all  in  Ike 
dkection  of  Hemclitos. 

Ber,  I  think  that  there  is  something  in  what  ytm  say^  8o«* 
rates;  but  I  do  not  ondentand  ihm  meaning  of  the  imhm 
Tetbfs. 

Soe.  Well,  that  is  almost  iplf-explained,  being  only  f be  n— Ml 
of  a  spring,  a  little  disguised ;  for  that  wbicfa  ia  siraiiied  Mi4 
iliered  (otaTrmfi€yoif  jfioviitvon)  mmf  be  likeiied  l»  a  efM^nf^  m4 
the  name  Tethys  is  made  op  of  these  two  worda. 


Sk.  To  be  sore.     Bui  wfaateofiBee]icii?'-of  ZeMiw«h0ii# 


Eir.  Tta. 

Soc  Then  let  m  sot  fake  ksa  fw»  bre<heff%  Tommitm  m4 
Ffairoy  wherher  the  latter  it  called  hf  the*  or  by  Isa  ether  ndMMr 

Bgr.  By  all  aiesai 

Sac^  Poseidon  is  rtiityQmtypef^  the  chain  of  the  liet  ^  the  origl' 
■al  ittveBtoir  o£  tbia  pjws  hied  bee*  sfo^pped  by  the  water y  eie>' 
oMnt  mi  kift  wAlka  anii  act  aUowe^  to  go  mh^  aarl  thereto  h# 
cb£M  Che  ruler  <xi  thw  deaieat  Feeeiden ;  Che  t  wm  pfoktMf 
■aeried  m  mi  (»mame&c  Yet,  perhaf>9,  aoe  90i  h«f'  Che  aeM» 
m/gf  haPK  been  ori^aally  wricrea  wish  »  doablsr  X  aod  aeC  ^^ 
mdk  a  (Tr  oMsanthfr  chat  dier  €M  knew  mmy  rhin^  (t«)iU^ 
t&m^    Ami  perhapfi  aiee»  lie  mmf  %m  feqpsacM  as  the  shaher 
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diro  rot  (Tcictv,  and  then  ir  and  8  are  added.  Pluto  is  oonoeroel 
with  7rXouro9,  and  means  the  giver  of  wenlth,  becauAe  wealth 
oomes  out  of  the  earth  benenth.  People  in  general  use  the  term 
as  a  eaphemism  for  Hades,  which  their  fears  lead  them  errooe- 
onsly  to  derive  from  the  invisible  {&trh  rm)  dctSovs). 

Her,  And  what  is  the  true  derivation  ? 

Soe,  In  spite  of  the  mistakes  which  are  made  about  the 
power  of  this  deity,  and  the  foolish  fears  which  people  have  of 
him,  such  as  the  fear  of  always  being  with  him  after  death,  and 
of  the  soul  denuded  of  the  body  going  to  him,  my  belief  is  that 
all  is  quite  consistent,  and  that  the  office  and  name  of  the  Grod 
really  correspond. 

Her,  Why,  how  is  that  ? 

Soc,  I  will  tell  you  my  own  view ;  but  first,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  which  chain  does  any  animal  feel  to  be  the  atronger? 
and  which  confines  him  more  to  the  same  spot,  —  desire  or  ne- 
cessity? 

Her.  Desire,  Socrates,  is  stronger  far. 

Soe,  And  do  you  not  think  that  many  a  one  would  escape 
from  Hades,  if  he  did  not  bind  those  who  depart  to  him  by  the 
•trongest  of  chains  ? 

Her,  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that 

Soc,  And  if  by  the  greatest  of  chains,  then  by  some  desire^ 
•a  I  should  certainly  infer,  and  not  by  necessity  ? 

Her,  That  is  clear. 

Soc,  And  there  are  many  desires  ? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  therefore  the  desire  must  be  the  greatest,  if  Um 
ehain  is  to  be  the  greatest  ? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is  any  desire  stronger  than  the  thought  that  yo« 
will  be  made  better  by  associating  with  another  ? 

Her,  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  And  is  not  that  the  rea<9on,  Hermogenes,  why  no  one, 
who  has  been  to  him,  is  willing  to  come  back  to  us  ?  Even  the 
Sirens,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  laid  under  his 
■pells.  Sdch  a  charm,  as  I  imagine,  is  the  God  able  to  infuse 
into  his  words.  And,  according  to  this  view,  he  is  the  perfect 
and  accomplished  Sophist,  and  the  great  benefactor  of  the  inhab* 
itants  of  the  world  below  ;  and  even  to  us  who  are  on  earth  he 
vouchsaf(*s  exceeding  blessing.  For  he  has  much  more  than  he 
Wants  there,  and  that  is  why  he  is  called  Pluto  (or  the  rich) 


^ 
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Note  al<M),  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  men  while  thej 
are  in  the  body,  but  only  when  the  seal  is  liberated  from  ^^ 
the  desires  and  eviU  of  the  body.  Now  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  philosophy  aud  reflection  in  that :  fur  in  their  liberated 
state  he  can  bind  them  with  the  desire  of  virtue,  but  while  they 
are  flustered  aud  maddened  by  the  body,  not  even  father  Gronot 
himself  would  suffice  to  keep  them  witlt  him  in  his  own  (ar* 
famed  chains. 

Her.  I  think  that  there  is  reason  in  that 

Soc,  Yes,  Hermogenes ;  and  the  legislator  called  him  Hadeti 
not  from  the  unseen  (a7r6  rov  dci^ovc)  —  far  otherwise,  bat  from 
his  knowledge  of  all  noble  things  (diro  rov  Travra  ra  icoAit  cIS^hu). 

Her,  Very  good  ;  and  what  do  we  say  of  Demeter,  and  Her^ 
and  Apollo,  and  Athene,  aud  Hephaestus,  and  Ares,  and  the 
other  deities  ?  \ 

Soc.  Demeter  is  17  SiSovou  fJi'^rrfp  rrj^  ^SioS^  the  mother  and 
giver  of  food  ;  ijfnj  is  the  lovely  one  (iponi  ri«),  for  Zeus,  accord* 
ing  to  tradition,  loved  and  married  her,  possibly  also  the  name 
may  have  been  given  when  the  legislator  was  thinking  of  the 
weather,  and  may  be  only  a  disguise  of  <&^p,  patting  the  end  in 
the  place  of  the  beginning.  You  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
if  you  repeat  the  letters  of  Hei-e  several  time^  over.  People 
dread  the  name  of  Pherephatta  as  I  hey  dread  the  name  of 
Apollo,  —  and  with  as  little  reason  ;  the  fear,  if  I  am  not  mis* 
taken,  only  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  names.  Bat 
they  go  changing  the  name  into  Phersephone,  and  they  are 
terrified  at  this;  whereas  the  new  name  means  only  that  the 
Gro<ldess  is  wise ;  for  seeing  that  all  things  in  the  world  are 
in  motion,  that  principle  which  embraces  and  touches  and  is 
able  to  follow  them  is  wisdom.  And  therefore  the  Goddess  is 
rightly  called  Pherepaphe  (<^€ira^),  or  somethinc;  of  that  sorti 
quasi  orv  ^c/m/xo'ov  ifftairrofiii'Tf,  because  she  touches  that  which 
is  in  motion ;  herein  showing  her  wisdom.  And  Hades,  who  is 
wise,  consorts  with  her,  because  she  is  wise.  They  alter  her 
name  into  Pherephatta  nowadays,  because  the  present  gener- 
ation care  for  euphony  more  than  truth.  There  lh  the  otlier 
name,  Apollo,  which,  as  I  was  saying,  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  some  terrible  signification.     Have  yoa  remarked  that  ? 

Her,  To  be  sure  I  have,  and  what  yoa  say  is  trae. 

Soc.  But  the  name,  in  my  opinion,  is  reidly  most  expressiTS 
of  the  power  of  the  God. 

Her,  How  is  tliat? 
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405  "^^  ^  ^^  endeavor  to  ezpkdn^  for  I  do  nol  bellofe 
that  any  single  iiMiie  could  ha?e  been  better  adtpted  te 
express  the  attributes  of  the  Grod,  touching  on  aad  in  a  manner 
signifying  all  four  of  them,  —  music,  and  prophecy,  and  raedi* 
cine,  and  archery. 

Her,  That  must  be  a  strange  name,  and  I  should  like  t3  hear 
the  explanation. 

Soc.  Nay,  all  is  harmonica!  as  beseems  the  Grodof  Harmony; 
In  the  first  place,  doctors  and  diviners  use  purgations,  and  puri- 
fications, and  fhmigations,  with  drugs,  magical  or  me^cinal,  as 
well  as  the  ablutions  and  lustral  sprinklings  which  ordinarily 
accompany  thenit  and  all  these  have  one  and  the  same  objedi 
which  is  to  make  a  man  pure  both  in  body  and  soul. 

Her.  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  is  not  Apollo  the  purifier,  and  the  washer  and  ab> 
solver  of  these  sorts  of  evils  ? 

Her,  Vqtj  true. 

See.  Viewed  in  reference  to  his  ablutions  and  absolatioBS^  as 
being  the  physician  who  orders  them,  he  may  be  rightly  called 
diroXovunf  (purifier)  ;  or  regarde<l  with  a  view  to  his  powers  d 
divination,  and  his  truth  and  sincerity,  which  is  the  same  as 
truth,  he  may  be  most  fitly  called  'AirkCk^  as  in  the  Thessalian 
dialect,  for  all  the  ThessalianA  cjill  him  'AirXio? ;  also  he  is  ^l 
fiaXXuiy  (always  shooting),  because  he  is  a  master  archer  who 
never  misses ;  or  again,  the  name  may  refer  to  his  musical  attri- 
butes ;  and  then,  as  in  dKoXov^os,  and  aicotri9,  and  in  many  otbet 
words  the  a  is  supposed  to  mean  6/xov,  or  together ;  so  the  mean- 
ing of  a  in  the  name  Apollo  is,  moving  together,  whether  in 
the  so-called  poles  of  heaven,  or  in  the  harmony  of  song,  which 
ji  termed  concord,  because  he  moves  all  together  by  a  harmoni- 
ous power,  as  astronomers  and  musicians  ingeniously  declare. 
And  he  is  the  God  who  presides  over  harmony,  and  makes  aU 
things  move  round  together,  both  among  gods  and  men«  And 
as  in  the  words  &k6\ov$o^  and  oicotri^,  the  a  is  substituted  for  ao 
o,  so  the  name  'AttoXXuiv  is  equivalent  to  o/iOTroXoW ;  only  the 
■Qcond  X  is  added  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill-omened  sound  of  de- 
struction. Now  the  suspicion  of  this  still  haunts  the  minds  of 
^>,  some  who  do  not  consider  the  true  value  of  the  name, 
which,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,^  touches  upon  all  the 
powers  of  the  God,  who  is  (dTrXovs,  del  /SoAAwv,  d7ru\oua>i/, 
\fAawo\u)v)  the  single   one,  the   ever-darting,  the   purifier,  the 

1  Omitting  iroA^ 
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togttber.  Tke  naonr  of  tka  Muses  aod  of  Biiiiie.  would 
seen  to  be  derived  ((&iro  rav  /Mwcri^i)  from  thdr  makuig  philo- 
sophicsl  inqairies ;  and  Leto  k  called  bj  this  nsne^  became  she  is 
such  a  gentle  goddess,  aod  wiUiag  to  grant  our  requissts ;  or  hef 
name  may  be  Letho,  as^  strangers  often  call  her ;  ttiej  seem  to 
imply  in  this  her  siowoess  to  anger,  and  her  readiness  to  forgive 
and  forget.  Artemis  is  named  firom  her  healthj,  happy  natwroy 
and  because  of  her  love  of  Tirgirasy ;  perhaps  becaose  she  is  a 
proficient  in  Tirtne,  and  perhaps  also  as  hating  the  intersuursQ 
of  the  sexes  (rov  aporoi'  fuoi/atura  rov  ^b^Spo^).  Ue  who  gave 
the  Goddees  her  name  may  have  had  any  ot  all  of  these  rea- 
sons. 

Ar.  What  is  i\m  meaning  of  Dionysoa  an4  Aphrodafe*? 

Sot.  Sow  of  HipponieiiB,  that  is>  a  solemn  quedtie»;  there  it 
a  serious  and  also  a  fiieatioua  explaaatioik  of  bolk  Aeae  munoftr 
the  serious  explanatioii  ia  not  to  be  had  from  me^  but  t&eret  ia  no 
ofajeedon  to  your  hearing  the  fiusetioust  one  ;  for  the  gods  too 
love  a  joke.  Dionysus  is  simply  6  &3ovs  rhv  o&or  (the  giver  of 
the  wine),  AiSocnKros,  as  he  might  be  called  in  fiiQv—- and  o&os 
ia  properly  otspovf,  beeanse  wine  makes  those  who  drinks  think 
that  they  have  a  mind  when  they  have  none  (omo-^  vcm  l;(cu* 
wouiy  The  derivation  of  AphsodiCo,  im  rrpt  rcn  d^fov  jAwrw 
(foam),  may  be  fairly  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Heeiod. 

Ikr,  Still  there  remains  Athene^  whom  yon,  Socrates^  aa  an 
Athenian,  will  not  surely  forget ;  there  are  iJso  Hephatstns  and 
Ares. 

Soe,  I  am  not  likely  tio  forget  thesh 

Ar.  Now 

Soe.  There  is  no  difBenlty  in  explaining  the  other  afpolhrtiaa 
of  Athene. 

Her.  What  other  appellation  ? 

Soe.  We  call  her  Pallas. 

Her.  To  be  sorew 

Soe.  And  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  supposing  that  thia  is  d^ 
fived  from  armed  dances.  For  the  Ovation  of  one*s  self  or  any* 
Iking  else  above  the  earth  or  in  the  hands  we  call  shakily  ^^^ 
va\XciK,  or  being  shaken,  danciag  or  being  danced. 

Her.  That  is  quite  true. 

Sae.  Then  that  is  the  explanatioB  of  the  name  Pallas  ? 

Her.  Yes ;  but  what  do  yoo  say  of  the*  other  nana  ? 

Soe,  That  of  Athene  ^ 

Her.  Yes. 
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Soc.  That  b  a  graver  matter,  and  there,  mj  friend,  I  tUnI 
that  the  modern  interpreters  of  Homer  maj  uHUt  in  explaining 
the  yiew  of  the  ancients.  For  most  of  these,  in  their  explana* 
tions  of  the  poet,  assert  that  he  meant  by  Athene  vovt  And 
StdvoiUy  and  the  maker  of  names  appears  to  have  had  a  rimikr 
notion  about  her :  and  indeed  chIIs  her  hj  a  still  higher  title, 
Omcv  vorja-iv^  seeming  to  mean  that  this  is  she  who  has  the  mind 
of  Grod  (69ov6a)  ;  usuig  a  as  a  dialectical  variety  for  17,  and 
taking  awfty  i  and  o-.  Perhaps,  however,  there  may  be  yet  a 
further  explanation ;  the  name  $€ovcrf  may  imply  the  special 
knowledge  of  divine  things  (Jf  rot  ^cta  voowra).  Nor  shall  we  be 
fiir  wrong  in  supposing  that  he  wished  to  identify  this  goddeia 
^th  moral  perception,  and  therefore  gave  her  the  name  T^oroi^; 
which,  however,  either  he  or  his  successors  have  altered  uM 
what  they  thought  a  nicer  form,  and  called  her  Athene 

Her*    But  what  do  you  say  of  Hephaestus  ? 

Sae.  Speak  you  of  the  princely  lord  of  light  (ycvvaSov  ri¥  roS 
^ocof  urropa)  ? 

JTer.    Surely. 

Soc,  ^Htftaurro^  is  ^oioros,  and  has  added  the  17  by  attraction ; 
as  is  obvious  to  anybody. 

Her.  That  is  very  probable,  until  some  more  probable  notion 
gets  into  your  head. 

Soc,  To  prevent  that,  you  had  better  ask  what  is  the  deriva- 
tion of  Ared. 

ffer.    What  is  Ares  ? 

Soc,  Ares  may  be  called,  if  you  will,  from  his  manhood  and 
manliness,  or,  if  you  please,  from  his  hard  and  unchangeable 
nature,  quasi  a^paro« ;  this  latter  is  a  derivation  quite  appropri- 
ate to  the  god  of  war. 

Jfer,    Very  true. 

Soc.  And  now,  by  the  gods,  let  us  have  no  more  of  the 
gods,  for  I  am  afraid  of  them ;  ask  about  anything  but  them, 
and  thou  shalt  see  how  the  steeds  of  Euthyphro  can  prance. 

Bar,  Only  one  more  god  I  I  should  •  like  to  know  aboat 
Hermes,  of  whom  I  am  said  not  to  be  a  true  son.  Let  as 
make  him  out,  and  then  I  shall  know  whether  there  is  anything 
\n  what  Cratylus  says. 

Soc.  I  should  imagine  that  the  name  Hermes  has  to  do  with 
_^  speech,  and  signifies  that  he  is  the  interpreter,  or  messen- 
ger, or  thief,  or  liar,  or  bargainer ;  language  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  and,  as  I  was  telling  yoo^ 
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the  word  cifKu  is  expressive  of  the  ase  of  speedi,  And  there  ia 
AD  old  Homeric  word  ^/xi/o-aro,  which  means  ^  he  contrived  ;  ** 
and  oat  of  these  two  woixls,  ctpcti^  and  fn^cur^cu,  the  legislHtor 
formed  the  name  of  the  god  who  invented  langnage  and  speech 
(<i  speaking  "  is  another  word  for  ^  telling  '*)  ;  and  he  imposos 
this  name  upon  us,  sitjing,  '*  O  my  friends,"  shjs  he  to  us,  ^  see- 
ing that  he  is  the  contriver  of  tales  or  speeches  you  may  rightly 
call  him  ctpc/mi^s."  And  this  has  been  improved  by  us,  as  we 
think,  into  Hermes.  Iris  also  appears  to  have  been  called  from 
the  verb  '^to  tell"  (diro  rav  cipcii^),  because  she  was  a  messen- 
ger. 

Her,  Then  I  am  very  sure  that  Cratylus  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  I  was  no  true  son  of  Hermes,  for  I  am  not  a  good 
hand  at  speeches. 

Soc.  There  is  also  reason,  my  friend,  in  Pan  being  the 
double-natured  son  of  Hermes. 

Her.    How  do  you  make  that  out  ? 

Soc.  You  are  aware  that  speech  signifies  all  things  (vav),  and 
is  always  turning  them  round  and  round,  and  has  two  forms, 
true  and  false  ? 

Her.    Certainly. 

Soc.  Is  not  the  truth  that  is  in  him  the  smooth  or  pious  na- 
ture which  dwells  above  among   the  gods,  whereas  falsehooc* 
dwells  in  the  lower  world,  and  is  rough  like  the  goat  of  trag 
edy  ;  for  tales   and  falsehood;*  have  generally  to  do  with  the 
tragic  or  goatish  life,  and  tragedy  is  the  place  of  Uiem  ? 

Her.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  surely  Pan,  who  is  the  declarer  of  all  things  and 
the  perpetual  revolver  of  all  things  (6  ituf  fiipaW  koI  dci  «-oX^), 
is  rightly  called  cuttoXos,  he  being  the  two-formed  son  of  Her- 
mes, smooth  in  bis  upper  part,  and  rough  and  goatlike  in  hit 
lower  regions.  And,  as  the  son  of  Hermes,  he  is  speech  or  the 
brother  of  speech,  and  that  brother  should  be  like  brother  is  no 
marvel  But,  as  I  was  saying,  my  dear  Hermogenes,  let  as  gel 
iway  from  the  gods. 

Her.  From  this  sort  of  gods,  by  all  means,  Socrates.  But 
why  should  we  not  discuss  another  kind  of  gods  —  tlie  sun, 
moon,  stars,  earth,  aether,  air,  fire,  and  water,  the  seasons,  and 
the  year? 

Soc  You  impose  a  great  many  tasks  apon  me.  Still,  if  jmi 
wish,  I  will  not  refuse. 

Her.  You  will  oblige  me. 
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Soa.  Hov  would  70a  have  me  begin?  Shall  I  taloB  dw  m 
flnt,  which  yoa  mentioned  first  ? 

Her.  Very  good. 
^^  iSbc.  Tlie  origin  of  the  san  mil  probablj  be  dearar  in 
the  Doiio  form ;  for  the  Dorians  calL  him  IXios,  aod  this 
name  is  given  to  him,  kot^  t6  dAii^^ccr  rovg  di^pMirovg  iwuSkr 
di«rffA27,  becaofle  at  his  rising  he  gathers  men  together,  or  3db 
rb  ir€fH  r^v  y^  cIXcck  la>v,  because  he  is  always  rolling  aboot  the 
earth  in  his  course ;  or  Sioi  t&  oloXciv,  the  meaning  of  whidi  is 
the  same  as  vouciX^Am^  because  he  variegates  the  produccioDa  of 
the  earth. 

J%r.    But  what  is  owX^  (the  moon)  ? 

S0C4  That  name  is  rather  onlbrtanaie  ft>r  Anaatagoraa. 

jEkr.  How  is  that  ? 

Soe.  The  word  seems  to»  anticipate  his  reoent  disooverj,  thai 
the  moon  receives  her  light  from  the  son,  whioh  is  rather  e«C 
of  date. 

Ifer.  Very  true. 

Soe.  The  two  words  triXoi  (brightness)  and  ^  (light)  hav» 
the  same  meaning? 

Jfer,  Ye8. 

Soc,  This  light  about  the  moon  is  always  new  and  always 
old,  if  the  disciples  of  Anaxagoras  say  truly.  For  the  son  in 
his  revolution  always  adds  new  light,  and  there  b  the  old  light 
of  tlie  previous  month. 

Her,  Very  true. 

Soe.  Many  call  the  moon  ircAava&b 

Her,  True. 

Soe.  And  as  she  has  a  light  which  is  always  old  and  also 
always  new,  vwv  ical  Irov,  she  may  very  properly  have  the  name 
a«Xa«yovcoa€(a,  and  this  is  hammered  mto  shape  and  called 
ortKavaia, 

Her.  A  real  dithyrambio  sort  of  name  that,  Soorates.  Bat 
what  do  you  say  of  the  month  and  the  stars  ? 

Soe,  McU  is  called  (quasi  ft^tV)  ^^  "^^^  fMujvardai^  becanse 
suffering  diminution  ;  the  name  of  aorrpa  (stars)  seems  to  be 
derived  from  iarpairrj,  which  is  an  improvement  on  di«ocrT7XiMr^ 
signifyin<r  the  upsetting  of  the  eyes  (ort  r&  Jnra  di^aoTp^^)» 

Her,  What  do  you  say  of  ^rvp  and  v3(i>p  ? 

Soe,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  irvp ;  either  the  muee  of 
Euthyphro  has  deserted  me,  or  there  is  some  very  great  diffi« 
culty  in  the  word.  Please,  however,  to  note  the  oontrivanct 
which  I  adopt  whenever  I  am  in  a  difficulty  of  this  sort. 


i 
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Bit.  What  is  that  ? 

Sae.  I  wilt  tell  70U  ;  but  I  skouU  Tike  to  know  flrit  wlietkar 
ytra  csD  tell  me  what  is  the  meaoiag  of  tlis  wonl  irTyif 

ffer.   laileed  I  cauiiot. 

&e.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  suspect  Ui  be  the  true  exphia*- 
tion  of  ihia  aiid  Mveral  other  words  ?  I  beliove  tliai  tlity  are 
of  foreigo  origiii.  For  ihe  Helleiiea,  especitilljr  ihoao  wlw  war* 
under  the  dominion  of  the  barbtkriiuis,  o(tea  look  wordi  fron 
them. 

Her,  Well,  Mid  what  follows  from  that? 

S(K,  Why,  you  know  that  any  one  wlio  eeeks  to  demoniitmlo 
the  fitness  of  these  najnea  {tccording  to  tlie  [lalleiiic  laDi^iuge, 
Kod  not  according  to  the  language  from  which  the  word*  kr« 
Wived,  is  rather  likely  to  be  at  &11IL 

-flir.  Yes,  cert^ly. 

Soc  Well,  thtia,  consider  whether  thia  word  iHjp  ia  not    ... 
foreigu ;  for  rlio  word  is  nut  eitaiiy  brought  into  relubo 
with  the  Melleaic  (ougue,  aiid  ihe  Phrygians  muy  he  obwrrod 
to  have  tlie  aamc  word  slightly  ioflecteil,  juat  ua  tfaejr  hare  vSofi 
aad  mil'*!,  and  many  other  wurila. 

Ber.  That  is  true. 

Soe,  Any  violent  interpretations  should  he  avoided,  fbr  ther* 
I  DO  difficulty  in  liiidiiig  soioethiiig  lo  s«y  »boiit  them.  And 
thus  1  get  rid  of  vup  and  ilSuip.  *Aijp,  HBi-inogiiims,  riuiy  be  o^ 
plained  ort  a'pa  otto  r^  774,  as  the  element  wliicb  nonet  things 
from  the  earth,  or  as  ever  Howing  (on  iii  ^»t),  or  beuiuiao  tli* 
flux  of  the  air  is  wind,  and  the  poet  calls  the  winds  "  air-blMta," 
■ltd  I  suppose  bim  to  mean  "  wind- flux,"  "air-dus,"  as  you 
mi)tJit  any,  becuuse  they  are  air.  Ai^  I  shonkl  interfirat  ■• 
itiBt^;  ihis  may  be  correctly  Mid,  btnsuse  this  elemBiit  ifl; 
■Iwaya  mnning  in  a  flax  about  the  air  (ori  lUi  6*1  ittpi  iw  iipa 
^Buf).  Tlie  meaniug  of  tbc  word  7^  comes  out  hatter  wbeu  in 
the  form  of  yaiti.  fur  the  earth  may  ha  truly  odled  "  inotlwr," 
^ia  ytvv^ftfia  (parent),  hs  Homer  implies  wbau  ha  oaes  IJM 
tann  ytydaaai  for  yrftvyqaOau 

Mer.  Good. 

Soe.  What  shall  vre  take  next? 

^r.  There  are  wfxu,  the  seasons,  and  the  two  nairm  of  Ike 
femt,  cmawrot  and  "to*. 

Aie.  The  npiu,  or  leitaoat.  shonld  be  spolt  in  tlia  old  Attii 
Way.  if  you  desire  to  know  the  probable  truth  of  lliem  1  tliey  are 
rightly    called    the    opai,    because    tlKy    divide    (<V<i{|"wru-}  iho 
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■nmmen  and  tnolore  aiid  wmil«  and  tbe  fruiu  of  the  MrtK 
The  words  Iviavn^  aiid  frot  appear  to  l>e  ihe  same,  — "  liu* 
wbich  brings  lu  liglit  the  plants  nml  growtlia  of  tbe  earth  in 
tlieir  turn,  aiid  reriewa  tliem  williin  itsellj"  ihia  u  lirokon  op 
into  two  wurdd,  ^lavrut  urt  iv  ia\iT^  aud  Irot  art  JTa£<i,  ju-iC  lU 
before  tbe  word  Z<m  Ato*  was  Biinilaily  broken  ap  inW  Z^iuAia 
and  tbe  whole  propiMitiou  means  thiit  tbis  pnwur  of  svIf-anol^fiDg 
II  one,  but  hag  two  namoa,  two  wonlg  being  tliua  foruiud  4 
A  aingle  proposilioo,  Ito^  and  IvuaiTOi. 

Her.  Indeed,  SocrnlBa,  you  make  Burpming  progreu. 

•Soe.  1  am  run  awnjr  with. 

Uer.  Very  true. 

Soe.  But  not  yet  at  my  utmoRt  spe*I. 
...         Her.  I  ahoulil  like  very  much  to  know,  in  the  next  plaoat 
bow   yon  would  explain   tlm  virtues.      What  principle  of 
oorreclnesn  is  there  in  tiioao  ebarming  worda  —  wisdom,  under* 
Rtaudiug,  justice,  and  the  rest  of  tbera? 

S>e.  That  is  a  very  importutit  uIub«  of  namei  which  you  are 
disinterring  ;  still,  m  t  have  put  on  tbe  lion's  skin,  i  mast  not 
be  faint  of  heart ;  and  I  BupjHwe  that  I  must  consider  ibe  tneaD- 
iiig  of  wiitdom  and  undurstuiidiii^.  and  judgment  and  knowledge, 
•od  all  those  other  charming  wonls,  as  you  call  them  ? 

//er.  Surely,  we  must  nol    luavc  off  until  wu  find  out  their 

Sae.  Uy  the  dog.  I  have  not  a  bud  notion  whii-b  otiue  inta 
my  heiul  only  iliia  raornant :  I  believe  tlmt  th»  primeval  men  who 
gave  names  were  undoubtedly  like  loo  many  of  our  modera 
philoHOphers,  who,  in  their  search  after  the  nature  of  things,  an 
always  going  round  and  round  and  get  dicxy,  and  iheu  they 
imagine  tliat  the  world  is  i;oing  round  and  round  and  nil  manner 
of  WHys ;  and  the  latter  phenomenon,  which  is  really  within  tfaAu 
and  an  opinion  of  their  own,  they  Bup{>usu  to  have  u  real  esul- 
enci!  in  the  external  world;  they  iliiiik  that  tliere  is  nothing 
(table  or  permanent,  hut  only  Sux  and  motion,  and  that  all  ii 
full  of  every  fiort  of  motion  and  generatioD.  The  consideration 
of  iba  names  wliicli  I  meutJoued  lia«  led  me  into  making  thio 
reHection. 

Jftr.  Haw  is  that,  Socrates  P 
Soc.   Purli.-i|>s  you  did  not  obiwrve  ihat  in  Ilie  t 
have  been  just  cited,  the  motion  or  flux  or  geueralton  of  t 
ia  most  surely  indicated. 

Her.   No,  indeed,  I  did  uot 
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Soe.  Take  the  first  of  those  which  700  mentioned  $  deariy 
ttmt  is  a  name  indicative  of  motion. 

Bisr.  What  was  the  name  ? 

Soe,  ^povrfcii  (wisdom),  which  maj  signify  vt^Tcrcf  ^opaq  lai 
^ov  (perception  of  motion  and  flux),  or  perhaps  ^n^tv  ^pat 
(the  blessing  of  motion),  but  is  at  any  rate  connected  with 
^>€p€fr6€u  (motion).  Tvtafirj^  again,  certainly  implies  the  considera- 
tion and  ponderatiou  (yiafirf<nv)  of  generation,  for  to  ponder  is 
the  same  as  to  consider,  or,  if  you  would  rather,  there  is  voto-ic, 
which  is  vcov  la-i^  (the  desire  of  the  new)  ;  the  word  v/os  impliea 
that  the  world  is  always  in  process  of  creation.  The  giver  of 
the  name  wanted  to  express  this  longing  of  the  soul,  for  the 
original  name  was  vcoco'tc  and  not  vdc<ri«,  but  a  double  c  took  the 
place  of  17.  The  word  cmi^pooiVi;  is  awnjpia  ^pon^ois,  the 
salvation  of  that  wisdom  which  we  were  just  now  considering. 
^Ewurrrffirj  is  akin  to  this,  and  indicates  that  the  soul  which  ^«  q 
b  good  for  anything  follows  the  motion  of  things,  neither 
anticipating  them  nor  fisdling  behind  them ;  wherefore  the  word 
should  rather  be  read  as  htwrrrnui  or  ^cot^/acvi;,  ^  adding  an  €• 
Svvccrtf  is  a  kind  of  syllogism  or  conclusion,  and  is  derived  from 
oiivuWi,  which,  like  hritmurBai^  implies  the  progression  of  the 
soul  in  company  with  tlie  nature  of  things.  2o^  (wisdom)  is 
very  dark,  atid  appears  not  to  be  of  native  growth  ;  the  meaning 
is,  touching  the  motion  or  stream  of  things.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  the  poets,  when  they  speak  of  the  commencement  of 
any  rapid  motion,  often  use  the  word  itrvStj ;  and  there  was  a 
famous  Lacedaemonian  who  was  named  Sov?  (Bolt),  for  by  this 
word  the  Lacedaemonians  signify  rapid  motion ;  and  the  touch* 
ing  of  motion  is  expressed  by  iro^Ho,  for  all  things  are  supposed 
to  be  in  motion.  Grood  ((iya^v  is  the  name  which  is  given  to 
the  admirable  (tw  dyaurr^)  in  nature ;  for,  whereas  all  things 
move,  still  there  are  degrees  of  motion  ;  some  are  swifter,  some 
slower ;  but  there  are  some  things  which  are  admirable  for  their 
swiftness,  and  this  admirable  part  of  nature  is  called  &yaB6¥, 
^uoBuoavyrj  b  clearly  ^  nw  Socotov  avvtai^ ;  but  the  actual  word 
Sucouov  is  more  difficult :  men  are  only  agreed  to  a  certain  extent 
about  justice,  and  then  they  begin  to  disagree.  For  those  who 
suppose  all  things  to  be  in  motion  conceive  the  greater  part  to 
be  a  containing  vessel,  but  they  say  that  there  is  a  penetrating 
power  which  passes  through  them  all,  and  is  the  instrument  of 
creation  in  all,  and  that  this  is  the  subtlest  and  swiftest  element  1 

1  The  rauUng  is  here  nnoertain.     Cp.  437  E. 
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tar  if  not  the  aublleat,  and  n  power  wbich  none  ukd  koe)>  oul, 
ftnd  also  the  awiftest,  ku<1  if  oilier  things  neie  not  connifuati^f 
at  rest,  ii  could  not  peoelrnte  tliroiigli  the  momK  DiiiverMk 
Aiid  thig  eletuenl,  whieli  eaperinteiKlfl  nit  tliiugs  luid  piercie*  all 
(Suiioi'),  i«  rightlj  called  StinuAr ;  elm  lert«r  i  bL-ing  ouly  aiUad 
for  the  anke  of  oiiphony.  Thus  fur,  m  I  wua  Myiiig,  lUare  b  a 
., o  ^nerol  ngrccment  Hbout  the  nutiire  of  justice  i  but  (■ 
IlermiigeneB,  beiD;;  nii  entliu»!nBlin  diauiple.  huve  beeu  lold 
nil  these  thiugs  in  a  mystery ;  nud  tbia  Uu-y  dttcliire  ti>  mig  to  bt 
justice  and  Uie  cauM,  for  &  cause  is  (hat  because  of  vhieh  au^ 
thiii){  is  crested,  mid  some  oue  comes  uud  wliispers  iu  my  au 
that  jostice  is  so  cnlJed  hi'cauie  pnriakiiig  of  ihe  unLure  of  th« 
oauso,  and  I  begin,  ia  iipite  of  all  that  he  bus  saJd,  to  iiuerrogsM 
hiiD  quite  geuily :  ''  Well,  my  excellent  frirnd,"  sity  1,  "  but  if 
all  this  be  true,  I  still  witot  to  kuow,  wlmt  is  jiMtico."  There- 
upon they  tliink  that  I  ask  tiresuma  qnuattDna,  uud  am  Wpiof 
'  over  tlie  barriers,  mid  imve  been  nlreudy  sullicieulJy  onawttredi 
and  ihey  try  to  sutisfy  me  with  one  UBrivaiiuu  ufter  uaoiber,  and 
at  leugih  thoy  quiu-reh  Fur  oiieuf  them  «ays  tbai  juttiou  ia  the 
sun,  Hud  that  he  mily  is  the  piercing  or  huniiug  element  whick 
ia  the  guardian  of  nature.  And  whun  I  joyfiilly  repeal  tliii 
beautiful  uoiiou,  I  itm  answered  by  thu  Nattriail  remark.  "  Wliul 
is  there  nu  juatice  iu  the  wiirld  when  tliii  euti  is  down  ?  "  Aai 
when  I  earnestly  Ix'g  my  quettlioner  to  tell  mo  his  owu  honest 
opinion,  he  says,  "  Fire  in  ilie  iibatraot : "  hut  this  iii  tkot  vary 
iiitelli;:ible.  Auother  says,  'No,  not  Qre  in  the  aliatrmit,  but  iIm 
abstraction  of  heat  in  the  fire."  Another  man  priifeai>aa  to  liui^ 
at  all  this,  imd  says,  as  Auaxogoi'oa  says,  that  justice  is  miud, 
for  mind,  as  they  say,  h^  abujlute  power,  and  mixes  with 
uatbiag,  ojid  orders  all  thingH,  and  passes  through  all  tbing«> 
At  lost,  ray  friend,  I  find  inysulf  in  far  greater  perplextty  about 
the  nature  of  justice  tbun  I  wiu  befora  1  bngau  to  leara.  But 
■^11  1  am  of  opinion  that  tho  uame,  whicli  has  lud  me  into  this 
digi'ession,  was  given  for  the  rea-->oas  which  J  haTe  meuliotM^ 

Her.  I  tliink,  Socrates,  that  you  are  not  improviaijig  duv 
you  must  have  heard  this  from  soma  oue  else. 

Soe.  And  not  the  rest? 

/f*r.  Hardly. 

Soe,  Well,  then,  let  me  go  on  in  the  bopa  of  loahiug  you  b» 
Save  in  the  origioality  of  ihe  rest.  What  cornea  aAar  justice  f 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  as  yut  discua*ed  il>'Sf»<ii,  oourAfpi 
(for  injustice  need  not  be  conHiderod,  as  there  is  uo  difTiL-ulty  m 
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that  tliia  is  iWlj  Dothing  more  Umq  a  Uindevaiioe  to  tha 
penetrating  principle,  rov  Stotoiros.)  Well,  then,  tlie  name  of 
dv3pcia  seems  to  imply  a  battle^  whieh  battle  is  iu  the  world  of 
axistenoe,  and  if  there  be  a  flax  there  must  be  the  ooimterflax ; 
and  if  you  extract  the  S  from  dy^pciio,  the  name  at  onoe  siguifiea 
the  tiling,  and  you  may  clearly  understand  that  not  the  streaoa 
opposed  to  every  stream  is  d^Spcui,  but  only  to  that,  wliich  ia 
contrary  to  justice,  lor  othevwkQ  courage  would  not  have  .« ^ 
been  praised.  The  wonls  oppiyv  and  oi^p  also  contain  a 
similar  allusion  to  the  same  principle  of  the  upward  flux  (rj 
avcii  po^)*  Vwri  I  suspect  to  be  the  sanMi  word  aa  701^ ;  tf^Xv 
appeal^  to  be  derived  dwo  t^  ^X^  firom  the  teat,  because  the 
teat  ia  like  rain,  and  makes  things  have  a  flouiishiag  krak,  on 

Hur.  That  is  sarely  probablau 

&0.  Yes ;  and  the  very  word  Bak^w  (to  ionriah)  seems  ta 
igure  the  growth  of  youth,  which  la  twift  and  asdden  ever* 
And  this  is  expreseed  by  the  legislator  in  the  name,  which  ia  a 
eompound  of  O^v  (running),  and  SXKMfBoM,  (leaping).  Pray  ob> 
flsrve  how  I  prance  away  when  I  ami  on  smooth  grouad^  There 
are  a  good  many  names  generally  thought  to  be  of  importanee^ 
which  have  still  to  be  explained; 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soe.  There  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  rixy^  (^1^9  ^  ^^ 
ample. 

Her.  Very  true. 

Sac.  That  may  be  identified  with  ^x^i^  and  expresses  the 
possession  of  mind,  —->  yea  have  only  to  take  away  the  r  and  iiir 
■art  an  o  between  the  x  <^  ^»  <^d  another  o  between  the  v 
and  17. 

Her.  That  is  a  very  shabby  etymology. 

Soe.  Yes,  my  dear  friend ;  bat  then  you  know  that  the  origin 
nal  names  are  always  being  overlaid  and  b«diaened  by  people 
sticking  on  and  stripping  off  letters  fat  the  SHke  of  euphony,  and 
twisting  and  turning  them  in  all  sorts  of  waya:  this  may  be 
done  for  the  sake  of  ornamentation,  or  may  be  the  effect  ol 
time.  Take,  for  example,  the  word  Karonrpov ;  why  is  the  le^ 
ter  p  inserted  ?  This  must  surdy  be  the  addition  of  Pome  one 
who  cares  nothing  about  the  truth,  but  thinks  only  of  putting 
the  mouth  into  shape.  And  the  additions  are  often  such  tbat 
at  last  no  human  being  can  possibly  make  out  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word.     Anotlicr  example  is  the  word   f/s^<yf: 
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ffAt'i'Tos  which  ought  properly  to  be  ^yft  ^T/^  "'^  than  m 
other  flxamplt-a. 

JffT.  That  is  quite  true,  Socrate*. 

Soe.  And  yuL  if  you  are  permitted  to  put  in  and  puQ  out 
«ny  letters  ntiicli  you  please,  oames  will  be  too  easily  inada, 
Mid  Aoy  narne  niuy  be  adupted  to  Htiy  object. 

Jf<r.   That  ia  true. 

Soe.  Yes,  tliat  ia  true.  Aod  therefore  ft  wiM  diotAtor,  lik« 
yourself,  should  observe  the  Ittws  of  moderatiou  ftod  proti^ 
Wlity. 

Her.  That  Is  tny  desire. 
...  Soe.  And  mine,  too,  Hermogenea.  But  do  not  be  too 
much  of  n  preuisiHii.  or  "  you  will  uiiuerve  m«  of  my 
•treiigtli." '  Wliou  yoii  have  iillowwl  me  to  luld  MX'^''V  (oof 
trivtthoe)  lo  t(x>-)]  (Hrt)  I  bIiuU  be  at  the  top  of  my  bent,  for  J 
conceive  /itj^an)  to  be  a  sign  of  icruat  accoiapliahoieut  —  Smu 
Jvi  iroXu'i  for  /r^Knf  points  lo  the  iDenniiig  of  iraA^  itnd  th<M 
two,  ^^Not  and  ai-tti',  tnEike  up  the  wnnl  nr/xay^.  But  M  I 
was  iaying,  being  at  the  top  of  tny  beiil,  I  should  liko  to  con- 
lidcr  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  dptrij  and  kokm  ;  iptr^  I 
do  not  na  yet  understand,  but  KaKia  ia  tDmspureiit,  and  agree* 
with  the  principle  which  ptvceded,  for  all  tilings  being  in  a 
flux,  KiKui  is  TO  KUKM  10 V ;  aud  this  uvil  motioti  when  exisdng  in 
the  aout  has  ptv^^mineutly  the  general  name  of  Kama,  or  yioK. 
The  ineaoiDg  of  koxuk  livai  amy  be  further  illustrated  by  the 
nae  of  StMa  (cowardice),  which  ought  to  have  come  after 
deSptio,  but  wiis  forgotten,  and,  as  ]  fear,  is  not  the  only  word 
which  has  been  pussed  over.  iitiXia  (cowardice)  Bignillen  that 
the  soul  is  bound  with  a  strong  chun,  for  \utv  menus  siivngih, 
and  therefore  SciXia  expresses  the  greatest  and  strongest  l>oii4 
of  the  soul ;  and  iiropla  ia  an  evil  of  the  saine  nature  (i 
ftiid  ■toptverdai),  like  anything  else  which  is  an  impediment  to 
notion  and  movemenl.  Then  the  word  xaKia  append  to  meMi 
ttaxm  iivai,  or  going  badly,  or  limping  and  halting;  of  which 
the  coiisequeDce  i.->,  that  iho  soul  becomes  tilled  with  vice.  And 
if  Kaxia  is  the  name  of  this  sort  of  thing,  o^irq  will  lie  the  oppo* 
rite  of  this,  signilyiijg  in  tlie  first  piuce  ease  of  motion,  then 
that  the  atream  of  the  good  soul  in  unimpeded,  and  Iihh  therefon 
the  attribute  of  ever  flowing,  «ritl>out  let  or  binderanci-.  Mid  it 
therefore  callfd  u/i<rq,  or.  more  correctly,  utifKirij,  and  may  prr 
hftpB  lave  had  another  form,  alptrii,  indicating  ihHt  nothing  it 

1  GUivi,  m. 
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eligible  than  virtue,  and  this  has  been  hammered  into 
^Ipm;.  I  dare  say  that  yoa  will  deem  this  to  be  an  invention, 
but  I  think  tliat  if  the  previous  word  Koicia  was  right,  then  &f>cr^ 
is  also  right 

Her.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  kokov^  which  has  in-  . .  ^ 
deed  played  a  great  part  in  your  etymologies  ? 

Soe,  That  is  a  very  singular  word,  about  which  I  can  hardly 
form  an  opinion,  and  therefore  I  must  have  recourse  to  that 
ingenious  device  of  mine. 

Her,  What  device  ? 

Soe.  The  device  of  a  foreign  origin,  which  I  shall  give  to 
thi8  word  also. 

Her,  I  dare  say  that  you  are  right ;  but  suppose  that  we 
leave  these  words,  and  endeavor  to  see  the  rationale  of  #caXiy 
and  auTxpov, 

Soc,  The  meaning  of  aUrxpbv  is  evident,  being  only  to 
ifjLiroSiCov  Kol  urxov  r^  ^avj^  ra  ^vra  (which  prevents  and  impedes 
existence  from  flowing),  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  our  for- 
mer derivations.  For  the  name-giver  was  a  great  enemy  to 
stagnation  of  all  sorts,  and  hence  he  gave  the  name  htifrxopcvv 
to  that  which  hindered  the  flux,  and  this  is  now  beaten  together 
into  alxTXpov, 

Her,  But  what  do  you  say  of  koAof? 

Soe,  That  is  more  obscure ;  yet  the  form  is  only  due  to  the 
prosody,  and  has  been  changed  by  altering  the  quantity  of  the 
ov. 

Her,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe,  This  name  appears  to  denote  mind. 

Her,  How  is  that  ? 

Soe,  Let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  cause  why  anything  has  e 
name  ;  is  not  the  principle  which  imposes  the  name  the  cause  ? 

Her,  Certainly. 

Soe,  And  must  not  this  be  the  mind  of  gods,  or  of  men,  or 
of  both? 

Her,  Yes. 

Soe,  Is  not  mind  that  which  calls  (icaXccrav)  things,  and  ii 
■ot  mind  the  {kq}^v)  beautiful  ? 

Her,  That  is  evident 

Soe,  Ard  are  not  the  works  of  intelligenoe  and  mind  worthj 
of  praise,  and  are  not  any  other  works  worthy  oi  blame  ? 

Her,  Certainly. 

Soe,  Physic  does  the  works  of  a  physician,  and  carf outering 
does  the  vorks  of  a  carpenter  ? 
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Soe.  Ami  ilie  principle  of  bcanly  doea  works  of 

Ber.  Or  ought  lo  <)a  them. 

Soc.  AuJ  thftt  priiiciple  we  affirm  to  be  mind  ? 

Her.  Very  iruo. 

Soc.  Then  mind  is  rightly  called  beauty  becauae  the 
works  wtiich  wo  recognize  and  speitk  uf  as  the  beuatifulf' 

Mir.  That  i»  evident. 

Soe.  Whflt  more  names  reinjiin  to  Qs  ? 

Jfar.  There  are  the  woiila  which  are  ooanectet]  with 
■ltd  KoAoK,  and  are  buqIi  aa  •m/i^ipai-ra  and  AixrircXovrra, 
KtpSaXia^  and  ibeir  oppu«ites. 
...        Soc.  Tlie  meaiuDg  of  miiiifiipav  I  think  ihat  joa  nuj 
discover  for  j-oanielf  by  the  light  of  the  previous  examplav 
•—  for  it  ie  a  Bi^t«r  word  to  htiarqiir].  raenniiig  just  the  notion 
of  the  aoul  accompanying  lite  world,  and  things  wliidi  are  don 
apon  this  principle  are  called  <Tvp,ijifipa  or  avit^ipoirra,  ' 
thej  are  carried  round  with  the  world. 

J&r.  Tliat  is  probable. 

Soc.  Again,  KtfiSa^iuv  ia  called  from  ki/i&k,  birt  ye 
alter  ihe  S  inlo  v  if  you  want  to  git  at  llie  meaning 
word  also  signiHea  good,  but  in  another  way  ;  he  who  gave  the 
name  intended  in  express  the  power  of  admixture  and  onivcnal 
penetration  in  the  good  (xtpavvviitvuv)  i  in  forming  the  word, 
however,  he  iusoried  a  S  instead  of  b  v,  and  so  inade  icpSog, 

Her.   Well,  but  what  is  XmrirtAoiV  (tha  prolitalile)  ? 

Soc.  1  suppose,  Hermogenes,  ibot  people  do  uot  mean  by 
the  profitable  the  gainful,  or  that  which  paya  the  reUiler,  bat 
they  use  llie  word  in  ibu  sense  of  swift.  Yuu  regHnl  the  prof- 
itable (to  KvaiTtKovr),  as  that  which  being  the  awifbtst  thing  in 
cxisa'nce.  allows  of  no  stay  of  things  aud  no  paiisa  or  end  of 
motion,  but  always,  if  iliera  be';iDs  lu  be  any  end,  lets  thinga  go 
■gain,  and  innkea  motion  immortal  and  unceasing :  this,  ua  ap- 
pears to  me,  ia  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  ^oihI  is  happilj 
deuominul«d  kiKrirfkuiv —  that  which  looaes  or  frees  the  end  of 
motion  is  cidled  to  kuairtXain'.  'llifMAi^oi'  {the  tulvanlageuus)  is 
in  Tiiii  &iliiXX.(iv,  meaning  that  which  creates  and  increiisea  ;  this 
Is  a  comrnuri  Ilomsric  word,  and  hiu  ii  fureign  character. 

Ifer.  And  what  do  you  say  of  tlie  opposites  of  tlicae  ? 

Soc.  Of  Bu<^h  as  are  mere  u.-gatives  I  hardly  tlunk  tlial  1 
leed  Bpc.ik. 

Jfer,  Which  are  they  ? 
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Sbc  The  wordB  inexpedient^  nnprofitaUey  snadvantageoiii^ 
nmilnAil. 

J%r.  True. 

Soe.  But  I  would  rather  take  the  wovds  PkoL^Mpov  (hacmfal), 
itffuSilBn  (hurtful). 

Ber.  Good. 

Soe,  The  word  fiXafitpov  is  that  which  is  aaid  to  hinder  or 
harm  the  stream ;  pXamoy  is  /3ovAo/iacvof  avrcu',  which  seeks  to 
hold  or  hind ;  for  ^urciv  is  the  -same  as  Suv,  and  Sciv  is  alwajs  a 
term  of  censure  ;  to  PovX6fitvo¥  lirrciv  rov  fSow  (wanting  to  bind 
the  stream),  would  properlj  be  /SouXovt^mvk,  and  this,  as  I 
imagine,  is  improved  into  p^jofi^v. 

Hbt.  Ton  bring  out  curious  results,  SocrateB,  in  the  use  of 
■ames  ;  and  when  I  hear  the  word  /SovAavr^rnvr  I  cannot  help 
hnagfiniBg  that  jon  are  making  your  month  into  a  flttte,  and 
puffing  away  at  a  prelude  to  Athene. 

Soe.  That  is  the  &ult  of  the  name,  Hermogenes  ;  not  mine. 

Her.  That  is  true ;  but  what  is  the  derivation  of  (rffuulU^  ?    . .  g 

Soe.  What  is  the  meaning  of  iifiumSts?  —  let  me  re- 
mark, Hermogenes,  how  right  I  was  in  saying  that  great 
changes  are  made  in  the  meaning  of  words  by  putting  in  and 
pulling  out  letters ;  even  a  very  slight  permutation  will  some* 
times  give  an  entirely  opposite  sense ;  I  may  instance  the  word 
S«ov,  which  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  going  to  say  to  you,  that  tlie  fine  foshionable  lan- 
guage of  modem  times  has  twisted  and  disguised  aud  entirely 
altered  the  original  meaning  both  of  8cov,  and  also  of  irj§uu&$i9^ 
which  in  the  old  language  is  clearly  indicated. 

Her.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soe.  I  will  try  to  explain.  Tou  are  aware  that  our  fore- 
isthers  affected  the  sounds  i  and  8,  especially  the  women,  who 
an>  most  conservative  of  the  ancient  language,  but  now  they 
change  i  into  17  or  c,  and  S  into  { ;  this  is  supposed  to  increase 
Ihe  grandeur  of  the  sound. 

Her.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Sac.  For  example,  in  very  andeat  times  they  called  the  day 
either  IfUpa  or  c^i^pa,  which  is  called  by  us  ^fJ^Mpau 

Her.  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Do  you  observe  that  only  the  ancient  form  shows  the 
faitention  of  the  giver  of  the  name  ;  the  reason  of  the  name  1% 
that  men  long  for  and  love  the  light  coming  after  the  darknessi 
which  is  thence  called  ifUpcu     But  now  the  name  is  so  travea- 
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tied  that  yon  ounnot  tell  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  dmj,  ■!• 
though  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  cUij  is  called  ^/Mpfh  becust 
making  things  gentle. 

ffer.  That  is  my  view. 

Soe.  And  do  you  know  that  the  ancients  said  Suoydr  and  boI 
(vyov? 

ffer.  Verj  true. 

Soc.  And  (vyov  has  no  meaning,  but  the  word  ivayov  is  leej 
expressive  of  the  binding  of  two  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing ;  this  has  been  changed  into  (vyoy,  and  there  are  many 

other  examples  of  similar  changes. 

ffer.  There  are. 

Soe.  Proceeding  in  the  same  train  of  thought,  I  may  remark 
that  the  word  obligation  (to  Stov)  has  a  meaning  which  is  the 
opposite  of  all  the  other  appellations  of  good  ;  for  Si^v  is  here  a 
species  of  good,  and  is,  nevertheless,  the  chain  or  hinderer  of 
siotion,  and  therefore  own  brother  of  fiXafitpov. 

ffer.  Tes,  Socrates,  and  that  is  true. 
. .  q  Soe.  Not  if  you  restore  the  ancient  form,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  read  ^lov  instead  of  Biw ; 
if  you  convert  the  c  into  an  t  after  the  old  fashion,  thi^  will  tlien 
agree  with  other  words  meaning  good ;  for  3iov,  not  3cor,  signi- 
fies the  good,  and  is  a  term  of  praise  ;  and  the  author  of  names 
has  not  fallen  into  any  contradiction,  but  in  all  those  various 
appellatiouM,  Siov  (oblijijatory),  <u0c\t/AOF  (advantageous),  Xvo-trc- 
Kovv  (profitable),  Kcp&iAcoi/  (gainful),  AyaOov  (good),  (rvfi^^pw 
(expedient),  cvTopov  (plenteous),  the  same  amception  is  implied 
3f  the  ordering;  or  all-pervading  principle  which  is  praised,  and 
the  restraining  and  binding  principle  which  is  censured.  And  this 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  word  (rifiua&rfi^  which  if  the  (  is  only 
changed  into  &  as  in  the  ancient  language,  becomes  Si/ftMtfSi^ ; 
and  this  name,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  given  iwt  r^  Bovm  t6  2or| 
to  that  which  binds  motion. 

ffer.  What  do  you  say  of  tf^ovrf  (pleasure),  \vini  (paiii)| 
iTTiOvfjiia  (desire),  and  the  like,  Socrates? 

Soe.  I  do  not  think,  Hermogenes,  that  there  is  any  great 
difficulty  about  them :  "qBovrj  is  17  vpo^  rrjv  6vrf<rw  rciVovcra  irpo^i^ 
the  action  which  tends  to  advantage ;  and  the  ori|rinal  form 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  1701^,  but  this  has  been  altered 
by  the  insertion  of  the  8.  Ai^  appears  t<>  be  derived  &rro  Trj% 
StoAiKTcci)?  Tov  o-w/AttTos  from  the  relaxation  which  the  body  feeli 
when  in  sorrow;  aiia  (trouble)  is  the  hinderauce  of  motion  (a 
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pul  £o«i) :  iXyifim^  (distms),  if  I  am  not  mistokem  is  a  fbrmfm 
word,  whicb  is  deriTod  from  ^ym^ ;  6Swyi  (griel)  is  oiUM  dlri 
liji  iy&ofrf»gs  r^  Avsifs,  from  the  pattiug  on  sorrow ;  in  i^xlN^w 
(Texstion),  the  woixl  too  labors,  as  anj  one  may  see ;  XH^ 
(joj)  is  the  Terj  expression  of  the  fluency  and  difiusion  of  tba 
soul  (x^) ;  T€prv^  (delightful)  is  so  called  fkt>m  the  breath 
creeping  through  the  soul,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  breath, 
and  is  properly  ^vrovr,  but  has  been  altered  by  time  into 
rtynrvoy;  cv^bpocrvni  (cheerfulness)  and  hnBvfM  explain  them* 
selves ;  the  former,  which  ought  to  be  cv^^pwovnii  and  has  been 
changed  into  €w^po<rwri^  is  named,  as  every  one  may  see,  from 
the  soul  moving  in  harmony  with  nature ;  hnBvfMioL  is  really  ^ 
hrl  Tov  OvfiJo¥  lovaa  Bvvofu^  the  power  which  invades  the  sonl ; 
$vfwi  (passion)  is  called  from  the  rushing  (Ownm)  and  boiling 
of  the  soul;  i/icpos  (desire)  denotes  the  stream  which  most 
draws  the  soul,  ore  Um'Cvos  pel,  and  8ia  rr/v  loru^  r$c  j^o^  —  be- 
cause with  desire  flowing,  and  because  of  the  desire  to  flow,  and 
expre:>ses  a  lou«png  after  things  and  violent  attraction  of  .^ 
the  soul,  and  is  termed  ift^sos  from  possessing  this  power ; 
xo^o9  (longing)  is  expressive  of  the  desire  of  that  wliicli  is  not 
present  but  absent,  and  in  another  place  aXXoOi  tov  ;  this  is  the 
reason  why  tlie  name  iro^  is  applied  to  things  absent,  as  7&cpo« 
U  to  things  pre^^ut ;  tptoi  (love)  is  so  culled  because  flowing  in 
from  witliout;  the  stream  is  not  inherent,  but  in  an  influence 
introduced  through  the  eyes,  and  from  flowing  in  was  called 
larfxy:  (influx)  in  the  old  time  when  they  used  o  for  (u ;  and  it 
called  €pu}^j  now  that  o)  is  substituted  tor  o.  Uut  why  do  yoa 
not  give  me  another  word  ? 

Her.   What  do  you  tliink  of  Boia  and  that  class  of  words  ? 

Soc,  Ao^a  is  either  derived  from  dccofis  (pursuit),  and  ex- 
presses the  mareh  of  the  sonl  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  or 
from  17  airo  TOV  Toiov  Po\i^  (the  nhooting  of  a  bow)  ;  tlie  latter  is 
more  likely  and  is  conflrined  by  oirfai^,  which  is  only  oTcns  r^t 
^ryx^  ^uid  implies  the  movement  of  the  soul  to  the  essential  oa- 
liure  of  each  thing —  oltrts  iirl  to  wpay^ia  olov  ianv  ;  just  as  /JovX^ 
has  to  do  with  shooting  ;  and  PovXAaOtu  (to  wbh)  combines  the 
notion  of  aiming  and  deliberating :  all  these  words  seem  to  fol- 
low 3o^  and  are  so  many  expressions  of  shooting,  just  as  d)3ovX/iD^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mishap,  or  missing,  or  mistaking  of  the 
mark,  or  aim,  or  proposal,  or  object 

Ber,  You  are  quickening  your  pace  now,  Socrates* 
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Soe.  Wby,  yee,  the  end  I  now  oommit  to  •  GoO,  not,  howew, 
■ntil  I  have  explitinod  &viyin\  (necesiity),  wliich  ought  to  come 
next,  aoit  «inivo-iov  (lUe  viilunUtry).  'EiotViov  is  oertainly  the 
yielding  and  uuirn^liug  —  tbe  Dociou  itnplied  is  yielding  and 
not  op^ioiing,  yielding  aa  I  was  jusl  now  saying,  to  tliai  moiJoti 
which  is  iu  accordance  with  our  will  ;  but  the  neresmry  aod  nv 
■istaue  {AvTinmom)  being  contrary  to  our  will,  \\tm  to  Ho  with 
error  uid  iguoriiDcc  ;  the  idea  is  luken  frum  walking  through  % 
ravine  which  is  itnpus-uble,  uud  rng^i^  and  ovrr^rown,  mid  Ibk 
pede"  motion  — and  this  is  the  derlvntiou  of  Iho  word  Avaytaair 
(DsceMary),  iy  aymi  Edr,  which  may  be  compnrad  lo  w«lkiiig 
through  a.  ravrne.  But  wliilu  my  strength  luHla  lt>t  ns  penerere, 
and  I  hope  that  ytm  will  p<irmvcre  with  your  questions. 
.„.  Her.  Well.  then,  let  ma  ask  aliont  the  greatest  and 
noblest,  aucb  as  aK-jOtia  and  i/'riJSof  and  iy,  not  forg«tliag  Uk 
inquire  why  the  word  oi'u/di  (unme),  which  is  thu  theme  of  onr 
discussion,  has  an  ova/ia  nr  mime. 

Soc.   You  know  the  word  /lui'tcr^ai  (to  seek)  ? 

ffer.  Yes ;  meaning  the  aame  na  Of*^"  (W>  inquire). 

Soe.  The  word  ovo/ia  aeems  lo  be  a  compreMed  geutence,  •i|- 
nffying  5n  tout'  icrni'  &i  ov  ■niyx^''"  i'Fi)!'"'  (tliai  l!ii«  !» in  reaUly 
that  which  is  being  sought)  ;  this  ia  inure  obvioua  id  &voiiaa, 
T^r.  which  stales  in  so  many  words  that  real  existence  ia  that 
for  which  there  is  a  senrch  (&f  oS  luitriia  ttniv)  ;  oKifitia,  is  alw 
Ml  agglomeration  of  Stm  0X3)^  implying  the  divine  motion  of 
existence  ;  i/'cii&it  ia  the  opposite  of  niullon ;  here  is  another  ill 
mine  given  by  the  legislator  to  stagnation  nnil  (bronl  inaction, 
which  are  compai'ed  by  liim  lo  sleep  (tvifiiiv) ;  but  the  original 
mifaning  of  the  wonl  is  disguised  by  the  addition  of  tfi;i>r  and 
lAala  are  Ihv  witli  an  1  broken  olT;  this  agrees  with  the  true 
principle,  for  being  is  aino  moving,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
iiot  being,  whioh  is  likewise  called  not  going,  oin  hv,  o^k  tor  or 

Her.  You  have  knocked  them  lo  pieces  manfully;  bntsu^qMN    . 
that  Slime  one  wei'e  to  say  to  yon,  whnt  ia  the  word  « 
are  piav  and  BoCi'  ?  —  show  me  their  fitness. 

Ate.  You  mean  to  say,  how  should  1  answer  bim 

Htr.  Tes. 

Soe    One  wny  of  giving  the  appearance  of  an  anaw 
•Ireudy  suggested. 

Htf    What  is  Uiat? 
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8oe.  To  say  ibat  names  which  we  do  not  nndentand  are  of 
foreign  origin  — ^  this  is  very  likelj  the  true  answer,  and  some  of 
them  maj  be  foreign  words ;  hot  also  the  original  forms  maj 
have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages  ;  names  have  been  so  twisted 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  old 
language  were  to  appear  to  us  now  to  be  quite  like  a  barbarous 
tongue. 

Her.  That  is  very  likely. 

Soe.  Tes,  rery  likely  But  the  business  is  serious,  and  must 
be  seriously  considered.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  remem- 
ber, that  if  a  person  go  on  analyzing  names  into  words,  and  in- 
quiring also  into  the  elements  out  of  which  the  words  are  formed, 
and  is  continually  doing  this,  he  who  has  to  answer  him  must  at 
last  give  up  the  inquiry  in  despair. 

Her.  Very  true. 

Soe.  And  at  what  point  ought  he  to  lose  heart  and  give  .oa 
up  the  inquiry  ?  Must  he  not  stop  when  be  comes  to  the 
names  which  are  the  elements  of  all  other  names  and  sentences ; 
for  these  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  ot  other  names  ? 
The  word  dya^ov,  for  example,  as  we  were  saying,  is  a  compound 
of  dyaoTos  and  Oooii.  And  probably  ^oos  is  made  up  of  other 
elements,  and  these  again  of  others.  But  if  we  take  a  word 
which  is  incapable  of  further  resolution,  then  we  shall  be  right 
in  saying  that  we  have  at  last  reached  a  primary  element,  whicb 
need  not  be  resolved  any  further. 

Her.  I  believe  that  to  be  true. 

Soc.  And  suppose  the  names  about  which  you  are  now  ask 
ing  should  turn  out  to  be  primary  elements,  then  their  truth  ot 
law  must  be  examined  according  to  some  new  method. 

Her.  That  is  very  likely. 

Soe.  Yes,  Hermogenes,  that  is  very  likely.  All  that  haf 
preceded  certainly  leads  up  to  this  conclusion.  And  if,  as  I 
think,  the  conclusion  is  true,  then  I  shall  again  say  to  you,  oomo 
and  help  me,  that  I  may  not  fiill  into  some  absurdity  in  stating 
the  principle  of  primary  names. 

Her.  Let  me  hear,  and  I  will  d3  my  best  to  assist  you. 

Soe.  I  think  that  yon  will  acknowledge  with  me,  that  ono 
principle  is  applicable  to  all  names,  primary  as  well  as  second- 
ary, when  regarded  simply  as  names. 

Her.  Certainly. 

Soc.  All  the  names  that  we  have  been  explaining  were  in- 
tBoded  to  indicate  the  nature  of  things. 
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Soe.  In  the  first  place,  I  shoald  replj,  not  a  magical  imita- 
Ifen,  although  that  is  also  vocal ;  nor,  again,  an  imitation  of 
that  which  music  imitates;  that,  in  my  jodgmenty  woold  not 
be  naming.  Let  me  put  the  matter  thus :  all  objects  have 
■Dund  and  figure,  and  many  have  color? 
Her.  Certainly. 

Soe.  But  the  art  of  naming  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  forms  of  imitation ;  the  arts  which 
kave  to  do  with  them  are  mosic  and  drawing. 
Her,  True. 

Soe,  Again,  is  there  not  a  notion  or  essence  of  each  thing 
Jmt  as  there  is  in  color,  or  figure,  or  sound  ?     And  is  there 
ttoi  an  essence  of  color  and  sound  as  well  as  of  anything  else 
vbich  may  be  said  to  have  an  essence  ? 
.    Msr,  That  is  true. 

f    Soe  Well,  and  if  any  one  could  express  the  essence  of  each 
Mbing  in  letters  and  syllables,  would  he  not  express  the  oatore 
itf  each  thing  ? 
■«  Her.  Certainly  he  would. 

^Y  Soe.  The  musician  and  the  painter  were  the  two  names    .^m 
rhich  you  gave  to  the  two  other  imitators.     What  will 
Us  imitator  be  called? 

h    Her.  I  imagine,  Socrates,  that  he  must  be   the  namer,  or 
aame-giver,  of  whom  we  are  in  search. 

Soe,  If  this  is  true,  then  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  conditioii 
m  consider  the  names  ^  (stream),  uvai  (to  go),  ax^orts  (reten- 
i),  about  which  yon  were  asking;  and  we  may  see  whether 
namer  has  grasped  the  nature  of  them  in  letters  and  sylla- 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  essence  or  not. 
Ter,  Very  good. 
^Soe.  But  are  these  the  only  primary  namesy  or  are  there 
? 
Ter.  There  must  be  others. 
^Soe.  Yes,  that  I  should  expect     But  how  shall  we  analyse 
»xn,  and  where  does  the  imitator  begin?     Imitation  of  the 
mce  is  made  by  syllables  and  letters ;  ought  we  not,  there- 
first  to  separate  the  letters,  just  as  those  who  are  beginning 
im  first  distinguish  the  powers  of  single  elements,  and  then 
compounds,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  proceed  to    the 
Lderation  of  rhythms  ? 
Ter.  Yes. 
^Ske.  Must  we  not  begin  in  the  same  way  with  letters ;  fini 
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B  true  of  the  priroury  i]uilo  aa  much  ■ 
aa  u  implied  in  tlieir  beiog  nomea  f 
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Mir.  Orc< 

Soe.  And  this  ii 
Mcondar;  numea,  i 

ffer.  Surelj. 

Soc.  But  the  Becondarf,  as  I  oonceive,  derive  their  tigoifr 
etntM!  from  lUo  priranry, 

/fir.    Thu  is  evident. 

Soc.  Veiy  good  ;  but  then  how  do  the  primaiy  namea  wbicA 
precede  annlysia  show  the  nuturas  of  ihlngs,  as  far  hs  lliey  can 
be  ehuwii;  which  thu;  niual  do.  if  thej  are  to  be  reul  Damea? 
And  bore  I  will  aalc  you  a  question  :  Suppose  that  we  had  uo 
Toice  or  tongue,  und  wanted  to  communicate  with  ono  anolber, 
■hould  we  not,  hke  the  deaf  uud  dumb,  niaka  signs  nilb  tbs 
Lands  and  head  and  the  rest  of  the  body  ? 

Her.  Tliero  would  be  no  choice,  Socmtea. 
.„Q  Soe.  Wo  should  imiiAle  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  tin 
elevation  of  our  hands  to  beaten  would  ueao  ligbtuew 
and  upwardiiesa  ;  heaviuesB  and  dowuwtirdness  would  bo  ex- 
pressed by  letting  tliem  drop  to  the  ground  ;  Llie  running  of  > 
horse,  or  any  otiier  auimal,  would  be  expressed  by  the  nu>«t 
nearly  similar  gestures  of  our  own  frame. 

Her.  I  ilo  not  ece  llmt  we  could  ito  anything  else. 

Soc.  Yes ;  by  bodily  iuitiitioa  only  can  the  body  ever  bs 
•apposed  Co  express  anythiug. 
'      Her.  Very  true. 

Soe.  Anil  when  we  want  to  indicate  our  moaning,  either 
with  the  voice,  or  tongue,  or  mouth,  is  not  the  indication  of  Any- 
thing by  means  of  them  identicul  witli  their  imitation  of  tlut 
thing  P 

Hbt,  That,  I  think,  must  be  acknowledged. 

■Soc.  Then  a  name  is  a  vocal  imitation  of  that  which  the  to* 
etl  imitator  namea  or  imitates? 

Her.  That,  I  think,  u  true. 

Soc.  Nay,  my  friend,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  hmn 
D9t  readicfd  the  trutli  as  yet. 

Her.    Why  not  ? 

Sue.   llecause  then  we  shonid  be  obliged  to  admit  that  t 
people  who  imitate  sheep,  or  oooka,  or  other  animals,  name  thai 
trhicli  they  imitate. 

Her.  That  is  irne. 

Sue.  Then  could  I  have  been  right  in  saying  what  I  did? 

Hrr.  In  my  opinion,  no.     But  I  wish  ihnt  you  would  leH 

I,  Socrates,  what  sort  of  au  imitation  it 
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Soe*  In  the  first  place,  I  shoald  replj,  not  a  musical  imita- 
tion,  although  that  is  also  vocal;  nor,  again,  an  imitation  of 
that  which  music  imitates;  that,  in  mj  jndgmenty  woold  not 
be  naming.  Let  me  put  the  matter  thus :  all  objects  have 
sound  and  figure,  and  manj  have  color? 

Her.  Certainlj. 

Soe.  But  the  art  of  naming  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  forms  of  imitation ;  the  arts  which 
have  to  do  with  them  are  music  and  drawing. 

Jlisr.  True. 

Soe.  Again,  is  there  not  a  notion  or  essence  of  each  thing 
just  as  there  is  in  color,  or  figure,  or  sound  ?  And  is  there 
not  an  essence  of  color  and  sound  as  well  as  of  anything  else 
which  may  be  said  to  have  an  essence  ? 

Ifer.  That  is  true. 

Soe  Well,  and  if  any  one  could  express  the  essence  of  each 
thing  in  letters  and  syllables,  would  he  not  express  the  oatore 
of  each  thing  ? 

Her.  Certainly  he  would. 

Soe.  The  musician  and  the  painter  were  the  two  names    .^ . 
which  you  gave  to  the  two  other  imitators.     What  will 
this  imitator  be  called  ? 

Her.  I  imagine,  Socrates,  that  he  must  be  the  namer,  or 
name-giver,  of  whom  we  are  in  search. 

Soe.  If  this  is  true,  then  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  conditioii 
to  consider  the  names  ^  (stream),  livai  (to  go),  ax'fo'is  (reten- 
tion), about  which  you  were  asking;  and  we  may  see  whether 
the  namer  has  grasped  the  nature  of  them  in  letters  and  sylla- 
bles in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  the  essence  or  not. 

Her.  Very  good. 

Soe.  But  are  these  the  only  primary  names,  or  are  there 
others  ? 

Her.  There  must  be  others. 

Soe.  Yes,  that  I  should  expect  But  how  shall  we  analyie 
hem,  and  where  does  the  imitator  begin?  Imitation  of  the 
essence  is  made  by  syllables  and  letters ;  ought  we  not,  there- 
fore, first  to  separate  the  letters,  just  as  those  who  are  beginning 
rhythm  first  distinguish  the  powers  of  single  elements,  and  then 
of  compounds,  and  then,  and  not  until  then,  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  rhythms  ? 

Her.  Yes. 

Soe.  Must  we  not  begin  in  the  same  way  with  letters ;  fini 
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iqwriting  tiie  Toweb  into  dawtca,  and  tlMn  tbe 
mates,  nooording  to  tbe  receiTed  &tiiietioiift  of  Ibo 
also  the  temi-TOwela,  wluch  are  not  ▼ownda,  nailer  wte  dbey 
«iot€s;  and  the  diflfereooea  of  the  Toweb  theottdvea?  aad 
when  we  ba%'e  perfected  the  chtftifieatioD  of  thinga,  theo  we 
thai!  give  them  names,  and  see  wheihw,  as  m  the  caae  of  leCterii 
there  are  any  clawiei  to  wfaidi  thej  maj  be  all  lefomd ;  ^  and 
hence  we  shall  tee  their  oatores,  and  see,  too,  whether  thej 
luiTe  in  them  daasea  as  there  are  m  the  letten ;  and  when  we 
have  well  conaidered  all  thift,  we  thall  know  how  to  spplj  them 
«—  whether  one  letlor  is  nsed  to  denote  one  thing,  or  whedier 
there  ia  to  be  an  admiztore  of  tereral  of  them ;  joat  aa  in  paint- 
ing the  painter,  who  wanta  to  depict  anjthing,  sometimea  nam 
parple  only,  or  any  other  color,  and  lometimes  mixes  np  aeferal 
colors,  as  his  method  is  when  he  has  to  paint  flesh  color  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  —  he  nses  his  colon  as  his  figores  appear  to 
reqmre  them ;  and  so,  too,  we  shall  apply  lettera  to  the  exprea- 
sion  of  objects,  either  single  letters  when  required,  or  aeiFeral 
.^^  letters  ;  and  then  we  shall  form  syllables,  as  they  are 
called,  and  from  syllables  make  nouns  and  verbs;  acd 
thns,  at  last,  from  the  combinations  of  nonns  and  verbs,  arrive 
at  language,  large  and  fair  and  whole  ;  and  as  the  painter  made 
a  figure,  even  so  shall  we  make  speech  by  the  art  of  the  namer 
or  the  rhetorician,  or  by  some  art  or  other.  Not  that  I  am  lit- 
erally speaking  of  ourselves,  but  I  was  carried  away  —  mean- 
ing to  say  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  andeuts  formed 
language,  and  what  they  put  together  we  must  take  to  pieces 
in  like  manner,  if  we  are  to  attain  a  sdentific  view  of  the  whole 
subject ;  and  we  must  see  whether  the  primary,  and  also  whether 
the  secondary  elements  are  rightly  given  or  not,  for  if  they  are 
Boty  the  composition  of  them,  my  dear  Hermogenes,  will  be  a 
•orry  piece  of  work,  and  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Her.  That,  Socrates,  I  can  quite  believe. 

So€»  Well,  bat  do  you  suppose  that  you  are  able  to  analyse 
them  in  this  way  ?  for  I  am  certain  that  I  am  not 

Her,  Much  less  am  I  likely  to  be  able. 

Soc,  Shall  we  leave  them,  then?  or  shall  we  seek  to  dis« 
oover,  if  we  can,  something  about  them,  according  to  the  meas- 
are  of  our  ability,  saying  by  way  of  preface,  as  I  said  before  of 
the  gods,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  truth  about  them,  and 

1  The  text  ii  here  unoertabi ;  the  moet  probable  meaning  hae  been  foQopid. 
Op.  Phaedrua,  271. 
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io  but  attain  conjeciore  of  haman  notions  of  them.  And  in 
this  present  inqoiiy,  let  us  keep  saying  to  onrselyes,  as  wo  pro- 
eeed,  that  this  is  the  true  method  which  we  or  others  who 
would  analyse  language  to  any  purpose  must  foUow ;  but  undor 
the  circumstance's,  as  men  say,  we  must  do  as  weU  as  we  on 
with  them.     What  do  you  think  of  this  ? 

J%r.  I  very  much  approve. 

Soc  That  objects  should  be  limited  and  find  an  expreanoa 
in  letters  and  syllables  may  appear  ridiculous,  Hormogenes,  bat 
this  cannot  be  helped  —  there  is  no  better  principle  to  whieh 
we  can  look  for  the  truth  of  first  names.  Depriyed  of  this,  we 
must  haye  recourse  to  a  **  Deus  ex  machine,"  like  the  tragic 
poets,  who  haye  their  gods  suspended  in  the  air ;  and  we  must 
get  out  of  the  difficulty  in  their  fiishion,  by  saying  that  **  the 
gods  gaye  the  first  names,  and  therefore  they  are  right."  This 
will  be  the  best  contrivance,  or  perhaps  that  other  notion  may 
be  eyen  better  still,  of  deriving  them  firom  some  barbarous 
people,  for  the  barbarians  are  older  than  we  are ;  or  we  may 
say  that  antiquity  has  cast  a  yeil  over  them,  which  b  the  .g^ 
same  sort  of  excuse  as  the  last ;  for  all  these  are  not  rea- 
sons but  only  ingenious  excuses  for  having  no  reasons.  And 
yet  any  sort  of  ignorance  of  first  or  primitive  names  inyolves 
an  ignorance  of  secondary  words;  for  they  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  primary.  Clearly  then  the  professor  of  lan- 
guages should  be  able  to  give  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  first 
names,  or  let  him  be  assured  he  will  only  talk  nonsense  about 
the  rest     Do  you  not  suppose  that  this  is  true  ? 

ffer.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  My  first  notions  of  original  names  are  truly  wild  and 
ridiculous,  though  I  have  no  objection  to  impart  them  to  yoa  if 
you  desire,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  communicate  to  me  in  ra* 
turn  anything  better  that  you  may  have. 

Her.  Fear  not ;  I  will  do  my  best. 

Soc.  In  the  first  place,  the  letter  p  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie 
general  instrument  expressing  all  motion  (Kivrjo'i^).  But  I  have 
not  yet  explfiined  the  meaning  of  this  latter  word,  which  is  just 
ico-i? ;  for  the  letter  17  was  not  in  use  among  the  ancients,  who 
only  employed  c ;  and  the  root  is  kiciv,  which  is  a  dialectical 
form,  the  same  as  Uvau  And  the  old  word  Kunffo't.^  will  be  cor- 
rectly given  as  Ucri^  in  corresponding  modem  letters.  Assom- 
bg  this  foreign  root  kiciv,  and  allowing  for  the  change  of  the  if 
vid  the  insertion  of  the  v,  we  have  ic'ii/a&s,  which  should  hava 
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been  mc^nTarts  or  ctircc ;  and  otoitk  is  the  negative  of  Zimu  (or 
cfo-tt),  and  has  been  improved  into  <rnun^  Now  the  letter  ^  ai 
I  was  saying,  appeared  to  the  imposer  of  names  an  excellent  in* 
strument  for  the  expression  of  motion ;  and  lie  frequently  iiset 
the  letter  for  this  purpose :  for  example,  in  the  actual  word  ^^ 
and  /So^  he  represents  motion  by  ^ ;  also  in  the  words  rpd/ios 
(trembling),  rpa^vc  (nigged)  ;  and  again,  in  words  such  as 
0pav€iv  (crush),  KpovtLv  (strike),  iptUtw  (bruise),  Opvjmty 
(break),  Kcp/xari^civ  (crumble),  ^vfiPtiv  (whirl)  :  of  all  these 
■orts  of  movements  he  generally  finds  an  expression  in  the  let- 
ter R,  because,  as  I  imagine,  he  had  observed  that  the  tongoe 
was  most  agitated  and  least  at  rest  in  the  pronunciation  of  this 
letter,  which  he  therefore  used  in  order  to  express  motion,  just 
as  he  used  i  to  express  the  subtle  elements  which  pass  through 
.^7  &li  things.  This  is  why  he  uses  the  letter  c  as  imitative  of 
motion,  Iwai^  UaOau  And  there  is  another  class  of  let- 
ters, ffh  i^jcr  and  i,  of  which  the  pronunciation  is  accompanied  by 
great  expenditure  of  wind ;  these  are  used  in  the  imitation  of 
such  notions  as  ijnjxpov  (shivering),  ^iov  (seething),  a-tlcrtOw. 
(to  be  shaken),  (rcio-fios  (shock),  and  are  generally  introduced  by 
the  imposer  of  names  when  he  wants  to  imitate  what  is  windy. 
He  seems  also  to  have  thought  that  the  closing  and  pressure  of 
the  tongue  in  the  utterance  of  3  and  r  had  a  notion  of  binding 
and  rest  in  a  place  :  he  further  observed  the  limpid  movement 
of  A,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  the  tongue  slips,  and  in  this 
he  found  the  expression  of  smoothness,  as  in  Xcios  (level),  and 
in  the  word  6\ia'0av€iv  (to  slip)  itself,  Xvirofov  (sleek),  koXKSj^ 
(gluey),  and  the  like ;  the  heavier  sound  of  y  detained  the  slip- 
ping tongue,  and  in  the  union  of  the  two  found  the  expression 
of  a  glutinous,  clammy  nature,  as  in  yXicrxpo?,  yXuicvs,  yXoux^nrj^ 
The  V  he  observed  to  be  sounded  from  within,  and  therefore  to 
have  a  notion  of  inwardness ;  this  he  gave  to  Ivhov  and  hrr6i 
a  be  assigned  to  the  expression  of  size,  and  17  of  length,  because 
they  are  great  letters  :  o  was  the  sign  of  roundness,  and  there- 
fore there  is  plenty  of  o  mixed  up  in  the  word  yoyyvXov  (round) 
Thus  did  the  legislator,  impressing  signs  and  names  on  things 
in  letters  and  syllables,  and  out  of  these  compounding  others 
also  by  imitation.  That  is  my  view,  Hermo<renes,  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  names ;  but  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Cratylus  has 
more  to  say. 

Her.   Bnt,  Socrates,  as  I  was  telling  you    before,  Cratylus 
mystiHc's  me  ;  he  says  th»t  there  is  a  fttness  of  names,  hut  he 
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never  explains  what  this  fitness  is,  so  that  I  cannot  tell  whether 
his  ohscnritj  is  intended  or  not.  Tell  mo  now,  Cratjlas,  here 
in  the  presence  of  Socrates,  do  yon  agree  in  what  Socrates 
has  been  saying  about  names,  or  have  jou  something  better  of 
your  own?  and  if  you  have,  tell  me  what  your  view  is,  and 
then  you  will  either  learn  of  Socrates,  or  Socrates  and  I  yill 
learn  of  you. 

OraL  Well,  but  surely,  Hermogenes,  you  do  not  suppose  tliat 
you  can  learn,  or  I  explain,  any  subject  of  importance  all  in  • 
moment ;  at  any  rate,  not  such  a  subject  as  language,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  very  greatest  of  all. 

Her.  No,  indeed ;  but,  as  Hesiod  says,  and  I  agree  with    .^g 
him,  ^  to  add  little  to  little  "  is  worth  while.     And,  there- 
fore, if  you  think  that  you  can  do  any  good  at  all,  however 
small,  take  a  little  trouble  and  oblige  Socrates,  and  me  too,  who 
certainly  have  a  claim  upon  you. 

Soc,  I  am  by  no  means  positive,  Cratylu^  in  the  view  whidi 
Hermogenes  and  myself  have  worked  out,  a*jd  therefore  I  should 
like  to  hear  yours,  which  I  dare  say  is  far  better,  and  which,  if 
better,  I  shall  gladly  receive.  For  you  hi  re  evidently  reflected 
on  these  matters,  and  had  teachers,  and  if  you  have  really  • 
better  theory  of  the  truth  of  names,  yoo  may  add  me  to  the 
number  of  your  disciples. 

ChrcU.  You  are  right,  Socrates,  in  saying  that  I  have  attended 
to  these  matters,  and  not  impossibly  I  might  turn  you  into  a 
disciple.  But  I  fear  that  the  reverse  is  the  more  probable,  for, 
M  I  remember,  Achilles  in  the  ^  Prayers  "  says  to  Ajax,  — > 

•<  Dhuiriout  Ajai,  urn  id  TcImiioo,  king  of  men, 
Ton  appear  to  hare  tpokai  in  all  thi^  much  to  my  mind.** 

And  yon,  Socrates,  appear  to  me  to  be  an  oracle,  and  to  fjtfm 
answers  much  to  my  mind,  whether  you  are  inspired  by  Ealhj* 
phro,  or  whether  some  Muse  may  have  long  been  an  inhabitant 
of  your  breast,  unconsciously  to  yourself. 

Soe.  Excellent  Cratylus,  I  marvel  at  my  own  wisdom,  and 
am  incredulous.  And  I  think  tliat  I  ought  to  reconsider  what 
I  am  saying,  for  there  is  nothing  worse  than  self-deception  — 
when  the  deceiver  is  always  at  home  and  alwajs  with  you  — 
that  is,  indeed,  terrible,  and  therefore  I  ou<rht  often  to  retrace 
toy  steps  and  endeavor  to  'Mook  fore  and  aft,"  as  the  aforesaid 
Homer  says.  Have  we  not  been  saying  that  the  true  name  indi* 
rates  the  nature  of  the  thing :  Is  tliat  acknowledged  ? 
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OraA-  Yes,  Soorates,  that  is  quite  true,  as  I  am  dispoiei  It 
think. 

Soe.  Names,  then,  are  given  in  order  to  instruct? 

OraL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  naming  is  an  art,  and  has  artificers? 

Orai,  Yes. 

Soe.  And  who  are  they  ? 
jQQ        OraL  The  legislators,  of  whom  yon  spoke  at  first 

Soe.  And  does  this  art  grow  up  among  men  like  other 
arts  ?  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean :  Of  painters,  some  are 
better  and  some  worse  ? 

OraL  Yes. 

Soe.  The  better  painters  execute  their  works,  I  mean  thdr 
figures,  better,  and  the  worse  execute  them  worse;  and  d 
builders  also,  the  better  sort  build  fEiirer  houses,  and  the  worM 
build  them  worse. 

OraL  True. 

Soe,  And  among  legislators,  there  are  some  who  do  their 
work  better  and  some  worse  ? 

OraL  No,  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that. 

Soc,  Then  you  do  not  think  that  some  laws  are  better  anl 
others  worse? 

OraL  No,  indeed. 

Soc.  Or  that  one  name  is  better  than  another  ? 

OraJt,  Certainly  not 

Soc,  Then  all  names  are  rightly  imposed  ? 

OraL  Yes,  if  they  are  names  at  all. 

Soc,  Well,  what  do  you  say  to  the  name  of  our  friend  Her- 
mogenes,  which  was  meutioned  before :  Assuming  that  he  has 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  Hermes  in  him,  shall  we  say  that  this 
is  not  his  name  or  a  wrong  name  ? 

Orat,  I  should  reply  that  this  name  is  not  his,  but  only  ap- 
pears to  be  his,  and  is  really  that  of  somebody  else,  who  has  the 
nature  which  the  name  indicates. 

Soe,  And  if  a  man  were  to  call  him  Hermogenes,  would  he 
not  be  even  speaking  falsely?  For  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  you  can  aill  him  Hermogenes,  if  he  is  not 

Orat,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  Are  you  maintaining  tiiat  falsehood  is  impossible  ?  For 
to  that  I  should  answer,  that  there  have  been  plenty  of  liars  in 
all  ages. 

OraL  Why,  Socrates,  how  can  a  man  say  that  which  is  not? 
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*-  saj  aomething  and  yet  nothing?     For  is  not  falsehood  taj- 
ing  the  thing  which  is  not? 

Soe,  That  my  friend,  is  an  argament  which  is  too  subtle  for 
me  at  my  age.  But  I  should  like  to  know  whether  yon  are 
one  of  those  philosophers  who  think  that  falsehood  may  be 
spoken  but  not  said  ? 

OraL  Neither  spoken  nor  said. 

Soc.  Nor  uttered  nor  addressed.  For  example :  If  a  person, 
saluting  yon  as  a  stranger,  were  to  take  your  hand  and  say 
^Hail,  Athenian  stranger,  Hermogenes  son  of  Smicrion," -— 
these  words,  whether  spoken,  said,  uttered,  or  addressed,  would 
have  no  application  to  you  but  only  to  our  friend  Hermogenes, 
or  perhaps  to  nobody  at  all  ? 

Orat.  In  my  opinion,  Socrates,  the  speaker  would  only  be 
talking  nonsense. 

Soe,  Well,  but  that  will  be  quite  enough  for  me,  if  you  wHl 
tell  me  whether  the  nonsense  would  be  true  or  fiUse,  or  ^^ 
partly  true  and  partly  false :  that  is  all  which  I  want  to 
know. 

OraL  I  should  say  that  the  motion  of  his  lips  would  be  an 
unmeaning  sound  like  the  noise  of  hammering  at  a  braxen  poU 

Soc.  But  let  us  see,  Cratylus,  whether  there  may  not  be  a 
middle  term  between  us,  for  you  would  admit  that  the  name  is 
not  the  same  as  the  thing  named  ? 

Orai,  I  should. 

Soc.  And  would  you  further  acknowledge  that  the  name  is 
an  imitation  of  the  thing  ? 

ChraL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  yon  would  say  that  pictures  are  also  imitationa  of 
things,  but  in  another  way  ? 

Orat,  Yes. 

Soc.  I  dare  say  that  yon  may  be  right,  and  that  I  do  not 
rightly  understand  you.  Please  to  say,  then,  whether  both 
sorts  of  imitation  (I  mean  both  pictures  or  words)  are  not 
equally  attributable  and  applicable  to  the  things  imitated. 

Oria.  Thev  are. 

Soc.  First  look  at  the  matter  thus :  you  may  attribute  tlie 
likeness  of  the  man  to  the  man,  and  of  the  woman  to  the 
woman  ;  and  so  of  anything  ? 

OraL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  conversely  yon  may  attribute  the  likeness  of  the 
man  to  the  woman,  and  of  the  woman  to  the  man  ? 
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OraL  That  ifl  true. 

Soc,  And  are  both  modes  of  asdgniDg  them  right,  or  oalf 

the  first? 

OfiU.  Only  the  first  . 

^    Soc.  That  is  to  say,  the  mode  of  assignment  whioh  attribatas 
lo  each  that  which  belongs  to  them  and  is  like  them  ? 

Oral,  That  is  my  view. 

Soc.  Now  then,  as  I  am  desirous  that  we,  being  friends, 
should  have  a  good  understanding  about  the  argument  let  me 
state  my  view  to  you :  the  first  mqide  of  assignment,  whether 
implied  to  figui^es  or  to  names,  I  call  right,  and  when  applied 
to  names  only,  true  as  well  as  right ;  and  the  other  mode .  of 
giviDg  and  assigning  the  name  which  is  unlikcy  I  call  wrongs 
and  in  the  case  of  names,  &lse  as  well  as  wroug. 

Orat,  That  may  be  true,  Socrates,  in  the  case  of  pictures  i 
they  may  be  wrongly  assigned ;  but  not  in  the  case  of  names 
—  they  must  be  always  right 

Sac.  Why,  what  is  the  difference  ?  May  I  not  go  to  a  man 
and  say  to  him,  ^'  This  is  your  picture,"  showing  him  his  own 
likeness,  or  perhaps  the  likeness  of  a  woman  ;  and  when  I  say 
^  show,**  I  mean  bring  before  the  sense  of  sight  ? 

Oral.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  may  I  not  go  to  him  again,  and  say,  ^  This  is  your 
name  ?  "  Now  the  name,  like  the  picture,  is  an  imitation  ;  and 
^.  what  I  mean  is,  that  I  may  say  to  him,  ^  This  is  your 
name ; "  and  then  I  may  bring  to  his  sense  of  hearing  the 
imitation,  and  nay,  *^  This  is  a  man ;  '*  or  of  a  female  of  the 
human  species,  and  say,  ^  This  is  a  woman,"  as  the  case  may 
be.     Is  not  ail  that  quite  possible  ? 

OrcU.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  against  that. 

Soc.  That  is  very  good  of  you,  if  I  am  right  which  need 
hardly  be  disputed  at  present  But  if  I  can  assign  names  as 
well  as  pictures  to  objects,  the  right  assignment  of  them  may 
oe  said  to  be  truth,  and  the  wrong  assignment  of  them  £slse« 
hood.  Now  if  there  be  such  a  wrong  assignment  of  names, 
there  may  also  be  a  wrong  or  inappropriate  assignment  of  verbs ; 
and  if  of  names  and  verbs,  then  of  sentences,  for  I  suppose  tliat 
they  must  be  made  up  of  them.  What  do  you  say  to  that 
Cratylus  ? 

Crat,  I  agree  ;  and  think  that  what  you  say  is  ve^  y  good. 

Soc.  And  further  admitting  that  primitive  nouns  may  be 
compared  to  pictures,  then  as  in  pictures  you  may  give  all  the 
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appropriate  colon  and  figures,  or  you  may  not  give  them  all  -^ 
MMBc- may  be  wauting;  or  too  many  or  too  much  may  be  added? 
Is  not  that  true  ? 

OraL  Yes ;  that  is  true. 

Soc*  And  he  who  gives  ali  gives  a  perfect  picture  or  figure; 
an4  he  who  takes  away  or  adds  also '  gives  a  picture  or  figure^ 
but  not  a  good  one  ? 

OraL  Yes. 

Soc.  And  upon  the  same  principle^  he  who  by  syllables  anJ 
letters  imitatee  the  nature  of  things^  if  he  gives  all  that  is  ap- 
propriate will  produce  a  good  image,  or  in  other  words  a  name  i 
but  if  he  subtracts  or  perhaps  adds  a  little,  the  image  which  Iw 
makes  will  not  be  a  good  one ;  whence  I  infer  diat  some  names 
are  well  and  others  ill  made  ? 

OnU,  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  the  artist  of  names  may  be  sometimes  good,  or  be 
may  be  bad  ;  that  is  also  true  ? 

OraL    Yes. 

4S0C.  And  this  artist  of  naikies  is  called  the  legislator?  ' 

OraL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  like  other  artists  the  legislator  may  be  good  or  b* 
may  be  bad :  there  can  be  no -mistake  about  that,  assuming  out 
ptevious  admission  ? 

OraL  Tbit-is  true,  Socrates ;  but  you  see  that  the  case  of 
language  is  different ;  when  by  the  help  of  grammar  we  assigv 
the  letters  a  or  )8,  or  any  other  letters  to  a  certain  name,  .^- 
then,  if  we  add,  or  subtract,  or  misplace  a  letter,  the  name 
which  is  written  is  not  only  written  wrongly,  but  not  written  ai 
all ;  and  in  case  of  any  of  these  accidents  happening,  beoomei 
other  than  a  name. 

SoCk  But  that  view  may  not  be  entirely  correct,  Cratylus. 

Orai.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Soc,  I  believe  that  what  you  say  may  be  true  about  multi- 
plications of  number,  which  must  be  just  what  they  are,  or  not 
be  at  all ;  for  example,  the  number  ten  at  once  becomes  other 
than  ten  if  a  unit  be  added  or  subtracted,  and  thb  is  true  of  an} 
other  number:  but  I  hardly  tiiink  that  the  truth  of  qualitative 
existence,  or  of  images  at  all,  is  of  this  nature  ;  I  should  say 
mther  that  the  image,  if  expressing  in  every  point  the  entire 
reality,  would  no  longer  be  an  image.  Let  us  suppose  the  ex- 
atenoe  of  two  objects :  one  of  them  shall  :be  CratyluH,  and  the 
f^her  the  image  of  Cratylus ;  and  we  will  suppose,  further,  that 
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■ome  god  makes  not  only  a  representation  such  as  a  painfeet 
wonld  make  of  your  outward  form  and  color,  but  also  ereates 
an  inward  nature  like  yours,  having  the  same  warmth  and  flex* 
ure ;  and  infuses  into  this  a  motion,  and  soul,  and  mind,  such  as 
that  with  which  you  are  endued,  and  in  a  word  copies  all  your 
qualities,  and  places  them  by  you  in  another  form ;  would  you 
say  that  this  was  Cratylus,  and  the  image  of  Cratylus,  or  that 
there  were  two  Cratyluses  ? 

OraL  I  should  say  that  there  were  two  Cratyluses. 

Soc.  Then  you  see,  my  friend,  that  we  must  find  some  other 
principle  of  correctness  in  images,  and  also  in  names ;  and  not 
insist  that  an  image  is  no  longer  an  image  in  which  something 
is  added  or  subtracted.  Do  you  not  peroeiye  that  images  are 
Tery  fsx  from  having  qualities  which  are  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  realities  which  they  represent  ? 

OraL  Yes.  I  see  that 

Soe.  But,  then,  how  ridiculous  would  be  the  etfeot  of  names 
on  things,  if  they  were  exactly  the  same  with  them  I  For  they 
would  be  the  doubles  of  them,  and  no  one  wonld  be  able  to  de- 
termine which  are  the  names  and  which  are  the  realities. 

Orcd,  That  is  true. 

Soc,  Then  fear  not,  but  have  the  courage  to  admit  that  one 
name  may  be  correctly  and  another  incorrectly  given  ;  and  do 
not  insist  that  the  name  shall  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  ru 
ipta^  but  allow  the  occasional  assignation  of  a  wrong  letter; 
and  if  of  a  letter  also  of  a  noun  in  a  sentence,  and  if  of  a  noun 
also  of  a  sentence  in  a  sentence  which  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
matter,  and  acknowledge  that  the  thing  may  be  named,  and  de- 
scribed, so  long  as  the  general  character  of  the  thing  spoken  of 
is  retained ;  and  this,  as  you  will  remember,  was  remarked  by 
^^  Hermogenes  and  myself  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
names  of  the  letters. 

Oral,  Yes,  I  remember. 

Soc.  Good  ;  and  when  this  character  is  preserved,  even  if 
some  of  the  proper  letters  are  wanting,  still  the  thing  ia  signi« 
fied  ;  well,  if  all  the  letters  are  given ;  not  well,  when  only  a 
few  of  them  are  given.  I  think  that  we  had  better  admit  this, 
or  truth  will  say,  "  Too  late  "  to  us  as  to  the  belated  traveller 
in  Aegina,  and  at  things  we  shall  never  arrive ;  or  if  not,  you 
must  find  out  8otne  new  notion  of  correctness  of  names,  and  no 
longer  maintain  that  a  name  is  the  expression  of  a  thing  in  let 
lers  or  pyiiables ;  for  if  vou  say  both,  you  will  be  inconsistent 
with  yourseli. 
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OraL  I  quite  acknowledge,  Soorates,  the  troth  of  what  jott 
aaj,  which  is  very  reasonable. 

Soe.  Then  as  we  are  agreed  thos  fiu*,  let  as  ask  ourselTea 
whether  the  name  to  be  good  ought  not  to  haye  the  pn^per 
letters? 

OraL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  the  proper  letters  are  those  which  are  like  tiia 
things? 

OnxL  Yes. 

Sae.  Enoogh  then  of  names  which  are  rightlj  giyen.  And 
in  names  which  are  incorrectly  given,  the  greater  part  may  be 
■apposed  to  be  made  ap  of  proper  and  similar  letters,  or  there 
woald  be  no  likeness ;  bat  there  is  likewise  a  part  which  is  im- 
proper, and  spoils  the  formation  of  the  word :  yoa  woald  admit 
that? 

OraL  There  woald  be  no  ase,  Socrates,  in  my  fightiDg  about 
that,  as  I  cannot  be  satisfied  that  a  name  whic^  is  incorrectly 
giyeu  is  a  name  at  alL 

Soe,  Do  yoa  admit  that  a  name  is  the  representation  of  a 
thing? 

OroJL  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  do  yoa  not  allow  that  some  noons  are  primitife^ 
and  some  derived  ? 

OraL  Yes,  I  do. 

Soe.  Then  if  you  admit  that  primitive  or  first  noans  are  rep- 
resentations of  things,  is  there  any  better  way  of  framing  repre- 
sentations than  by  assimilating  them  to  the  objects  as  maoh  as 
yoa  can ;  or  do  yoa  prefer  the  notion  of  Hermogenes  and  of 
many  others  who  say  that  names  are  conventional,  and  have  a 
meaning  to  those  who  have  agreed  about  them,  and  mho  have 
previous  knowledge  of  the  things  intended  by  them,  and  that 
convention  is  the  only  principle ;  and  whether  you  abide  by  our 
present  convention,  or  make  a  new  and  opposite  one,  according 
to  which  you  call  small  great  and  great  small  —  that,  as  they  say* 
makes  no  difference,  if  you  are  only  agreed:  Which  of  these  two 
notions  do  you  prefer? 

OraL  There  is  the  most  utter  and  entire  difiereuoe,  Soo-  j^. 
rates,  between  representation  by  likeness,  and  representa- 
tion by  any  chance  sign. 

Soe.  Ve^y  good :  but  if  the  name  is  to  be  like  the  thing,  the 
letters  out  of  which  the  first  names  are  composed  must  also  be 
like  things.     Returning  to  the  image  of  the  picture,  I  would  ask. 

vou  I.  43 
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How  coulil  aiijr  one  e*er  cojtpoM  a  pinluro  which  wnali)  he  lik* 
tojtiUDg  at  bU,  if  Lhure  were  not  pigmonla  in  nuiurc  which  !»• 
•embled  the  thiuga  iiiiitat«il,  utitt  oui  uf  which  ibo  picture  ii 
oom[ioied  P 

Q-at.   IcnpoBsible. 

Soc.  No  mure  could  Dames  ever  rasemble  any  actually  existing 
thing,  uuleaa  tbu  origiual  elouetiti  of  which  they  are  compouuited 
bure  a  resemblouue  to  the  objects  of  wliich  the  uanteB  are  th« 
imitation  :  And  the  original  tlemeats  are  letters  ? 

Oat.  Yes. 

Soc.  Let  mo  HOW  iuvito  you  lo  consider  what  Heroragene* 
knd  I  were  saying  about  souiida.  Do  you  agree  with  me  ihal 
the  letter  fi  is  expressive  of  uuiiion  and  hurduass  ?  Were  wa 
right  or  wrong  in  saying  that? 

Cral.  I  should  say  ihat  you  were  righL 

Soc.  And  tlial  A  was  expressive  uf  smoothueac,  and  eoHacai^ 
Kid  the  like  ? 

Oral.  Bight  iu  titat,  too. 

Soc  And  yet,  a^  you  are  awnre,  that  which  ia  called  by  ns 
otLXtffmrii^,  is  by  the  £retriaas  called  aKX.r/par'ip. 

OraL  Vei'y  true. 

S«e.  But  are  the  iMiers  p  aud  a  equivalents  ;  and  is  there  tbs 
■ame  significancu  to  ihem  in  the  termiiiaiiori  ^  vrhich  there  is  to 
■t  in  a-,  or  is  ihei'e  no  ^i^ui&ciiuce  lo  one  uf  us  P 

Orat.  I  sliuuid  say  that  litem  is  a  sigiiiflcanco  to  both  of  ns. 

Soe.  In  as  lar  a^  iliey  are  like,  or  iu  as  I'ar  as  ibey  are  iiuUka? 

CruL   la  as  far  a«  they  are  like. 

Soe.   Are  they  altogtMhur  Hiike  ? 

Crat.  Ves  ;  for  (he  purpose  of  expressing  motion. 

Soe.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  insertioa  of  the  A  ?  for  that 
ii  expressive  not  of  liardness  but  of  sofltiesa. 

OraL  Why,  pmhikps  that  is  wrongly  inserted,  SocraMi^  and 
•hould  be  al<ere<[  into  ji,  aa  you  were  saying  lo  Hermogenea, aad 
in  my  opiiiiou  rightly,  when  you  spoke  of  adding  aud  aBbtrMU 
iag  letters  upon  oucasion. 

Soc.  Good.  Itut  ■•III  the  word  is  intelligible  to  bo.b  af  M, 
when  I  say  okK^ims,  you  know  what  1  mi:aii, 

OtaL  Yes,  uiy    dear  friend,  and  the  explimalion  of  that  i* 

Soe.  And  wliat  is  custom  but  convention  ?     I  utlor  a  MUDd 

^-r    which    has    a  meaning  to    mc,  and  you  know  the  mean* 

hig  which  this  sound  has  to  me  ;    tlial  is  what  you  ar« 

r   '  iiaining? 
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OrvL  Yes. 

Soc  Bat  if  when  I  speak  yoa  know  my  meanings  that  is  iui 
iDdication  giyen  bj  me  to  joa  ? 

Ch^  Yes. 

Soe.  And  jet  this  indication  of  mj  meaning  ma/  proceed  not 
only  &om  like,  but  from  unlike,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  X  in 
9icA3|^jan7«.  But  if  this  is  trne,  then  you  have  made  a  conven- 
tion with  yourself  and  the  correctness  of  a  name  turns  out  to 
be  convention,  since  letters  which  are  unlike  are  indicative 
equally  with  those  which  are  like,  if  they  are  sanctioned  by 
custom  and  convendon.  And  even  supposing  that  yoa  dis- 
tinguish custom  from  convention  ever  so  much,  still  you  most 
say  that  custom  and  not  likeness  is  the  mode  of  indication,  for 
eastern  may  indicate  by  the  unlike  as  well  as  by  the  like.  Bat 
as  we  are  agreed  about  this,  Cratylus  (for  I  shall  assume  that 
your  silence  gives  consent),  then  custom  and  convention  most 
be  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  indication  of  our  thoughts  ;  for 
suppose  we  take  the  instance  of  number,  how  can  you  ever 
imagine,  my  good  friend,  that  you  will  find  names  for  all  the 
numbers,  unless  you  allow  that  which  you  term  convention  and 
agreement  to  be  in  some  way  concerned  with  the  correctness  of 
names  ?  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  words  should  as  far  as 
possible  imitate  things,  but  this  influence  of  imitation,  as  Her- 
mogenes  says,  is  but  a  mean  thing ;  and  convention,  which  is  a 
commonplace  appliance,  has  to  be  superadded  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  correctness  in  names;  for  I  believe  that  if  we 
could  always,  or  almost  always,  use  likenesses,  which  are  the 
appropriate  expressions,  that  would  be  the  most  perfect  state  of 
language ;  as  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  most  imperfect  But 
let  me  ask  you,  what  is  the  force  of  names,  and  what  is  the  ua 
of  them? 

Oat  The  use  of  names,  Socrates  as  I  should  imagine,  is  to 
inform :  the  simple  truth  is,  that  he  who  knows  names  knows 
also  the  things  which  are  expressed  by  them. 

iSbc.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  say,  Cratylus,  that  as  the  name 
isy  so  is  also  the  thing ;  and  that  he  who  knows  the  one  will  also 
know  the  other,  because  they  are  similars,  and  there  is  one  and 
the  same  art  or  science  of  similars ;  and  therefore  yon  would 
lay,  that  he  who  knows  names  will  also  know  things. 

CraL  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Soe  But  let  us  consider  what  is  the  nature  of  this  informa- 
tion about  things  which,  accoi*diug  to  you,  is  given  us  by  names  7 
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^^  Is  this   the  best  Bort  of  infbrmatiou?   or  it   there  eaj 
other  ?     What  do  you  say  ? 

OraL  I  believe  that  this  is  the  only  and  the  best  sort  of  b- 
formation  about  them,  and  that  there  can  be  no  other. 

Soe,  But  do  you  believe  that  this  is  the  mode  of  discovering 
them? — that  he  who  discovers  the  names  discovers  also  the 
things :  or  is  there  one  mode  of  inquiry  and  discovery^  and  of 
instniction  another  ? 

Orat,  I  certainly  believe  that  there  is  one  method  of  inquiry 
and  discovery,  and  also  of  instruction. 

Soc.  Well,  but  do  3rou  not  see,  Cratylus,  that  he  who  follows 
names  in  the  search  alter  things,  and  analyses  their  meaning,  b 
in  great  danger  of  being  deceived  ? 

OraL  How  is  that? 

Soe.  Why  clearly  he  who  first  gave  names  gave  them  accord* 
!ng  to  his  conception  of  the  things  which  they  signified  —  you 
would  allow  that  ? 

OraL  Yes. 

Soe.  And  if  his  conception  was  erroneous,  and  he  gave  names 
according  to  his  conception,  what  will  be  the  situation  of  us  who 
follow  him  ?     Shall  we  not  be  deceived  by  him  ? 

Orat.  But,  Socrates,  am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  he  must 
surely  have  known ;  or  else,  as  I  was  saying,  his  names  would 
not  be  names  at  all  ?  And  you  have  a  clear  proof  that  he  has 
not  missed  the  truth,  which  is  this  —  that  he  is  perfectly  con- 
itBtent :  did  you  ever  observe  in  speaking  tliat  sJl  words  have 
the  same  laws,  and  all  point  the  same  way  ? 

Soc.  But  that,  friend  Cratylus,  is  no  dAfense  of  him.  For 
if  he  did  begin  in  error,  he  may  have  forced  the  remainder 
into  agreement  with  the  original  error  and  with  himself;  there 
would  be  nothing  strange  in  this,  any  more  than  in  geometrical 
diagrams,  which  often  have  a  slight  and  invisible  flaw  in  the 
first  part  of  the  process,  and  are  consistently  mistaken  m  the 
long  deductions  which  follow.  And  this  lb  the  reason  why  every 
man  should  expend  his  chief  thought  and  attention  on  the 
consideration  of  his  first  principles :  Are  they  or  are  they  not 
rightly  laid  down  ?  and  when  he  has  sifted  them  all  the  rest 
will  follow.  But  I  should  be  astonished  to  find  that  names  ars 
really  consistent.  And  liere  let  us  revert  to  our  former  dis- 
cuHsion  :  Were  w  3  not  saying  that  all  things  are  in  motion,  and 
progress,  and  flux,  and  that  this  idea  of  motion  is  expressed  by 
names  ?  Do  you  not  conceive  that  to  be  the  meaning  of 
them? 
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OKit  Yes ;  that  is  their  meaning,  and  the  true  meaning. 

Soe.  Let  as  revert  to  hrum^ixrf,  and  observe  how  am-  .^. 
tugaooB  this  word  is,  seeming  rather  to  signify  the  stop- 
ping of  the  soul  at  things  than  the  going  rou  id  with  them ;  and 
therefore  we  should  rather  leave  the  beginning  as  at  present, 
and  not  reject  the  c  (op.  p.  412),  but  make  an  insertion  of  an  c 
instead  of  an  c  (not  "rumrjfuff,  but  iiriurnjfirj).  Take  another  ex* 
ample:  Pipaxov  is  clearly  the  expression  of  station  and  posi* 
tion,  and  not  of  motion.  Again,  the  word  {(rropla  bears  upon  the 
iace  of  it  the  stopping  of  the  stream ;  and  the  word  trurrhv  cer- 
tainly indicates  cessation  of  motion ;  then,  again,  f^VM  (mem- 
ory), as  any  one  may  see,  expresses  rest  in  the  soul,  and  not  mo- 
tion. Moreover,  words  such  as  a^MprCa  and  trvfu^ophy  which 
have  a  bad  sense  viewed  in  the  light  of  their  etymologies^  will  be 
the  same  as  ovv€ats  and  hrum^firj  and  other  words  which  have  a 
good  sense  (corop.  o/iaprcti/,  (twickiu,  cn-co^ai,  avixfjUptaOtu);  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  dfiaOCa  and  cUcoAao-oi,  for  dfia$Cai 
may  be  explained  as  ^  cEfia  ^c^  Mktos  vopcto,  and  dicoXoo-ui  at  1} 
^okov6ta  Toi^  irpayfuuriv.  Thus,  the  names  which,  as  we  im- 
•g^e,  have  the  worst  sense,  will  turn  out  to  be  like  thoee 
which  have  the  best  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  you  were 
to  take  the  trouble,  you  might  find  many  other  examples  which 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  giver  of  names  meant  to 
imply,  not  that  things  were  in  motion  or  progress,  but  that  they 
were  at  rest,  which  is  the  opposite  of  motion. 

OrcU.  Yes,  Socrates ;  but  observe  that  the  greater  number 
of  words  express  motion. 

Soe.  What  of  that,  Cratylus  ?  Are  we  to  count  them  like 
TOtes,  and  is  correctness  of  names  the  voice  of  the  migority  ? 
Are  we  to  say  that  of  whichever  sort  there  are  most,  those  are 
to  be  the  true  ones  ? 

OraL  No  ;  that  is  not  reasonable. 

4S9C.  Certainly  not  Let  us,  then,  have  done  with  this,  and 
proceed  to  another  question  about  which  1  should  like  to  know 
whether  you  agree  with  me.  Were  we  not  lately  acknowledy 
ing  that  the  first  givers  of  names  in  states,  both  Hellenic  and 
barbarous,  were  the  legislators,  and  that  the  art  which  gave 
names  was  the  art  of  the  legislator  ? 

drat.  Quite  true. 

Soe.  Tell  me,  then,  did  the  first  legislators,  ^fho  wers  the 
givers  of  the  first  names,  know  or  not  know  the  things  which 
diey  named? 
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Crat.  I  imagine,  Socrates,  tbnt  they  must  have  knowa. 
J-.        Soe.  Why,  yee,  friend  Cratjlua,  they  coulil  hanllj  han 
been  ignnruiiC. 

Oral.  I  should  ray  not. 

Soc.  Lei  UB  reium  to  the  poiut  from  which  wo  digrcBted. 
Tou  were  faying,  if  you  remember,  thRt  he  who  gave  dahum 
tnust  havci  kiiown  the  things  which  he  named ;  are  yoa  itill  of 
that  opinion  ? 

Crai.  Thai  1  am. 

Soe.  And  would  yon  say  that  the  ^ver  of  the  flnt  namea 
had  also  a  knowledge  of  tlie  lliiDgs  which  he  named  ? 

(yat.  I  should. 

Soc.  But  how  could  he  have  learned  or  discovered  things 
from  names  if  the  primitive  names  were  not  yet  given?  And 
^t  we  maintain  tliat  ihu  only  way  of  learning  or  discoveriog 
lliingi),  is  either  by  learning  their  names  of  others  or  disooreiw 
iug  them  ourselves. 

Grot,  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that,  Socrates. 

Soe.  But  if  things  are  only  to  he  knowii  through  namos,  how 
can  we  suppose  that  tlio  givm  of  names  had  knowledge,  or  were 
legislators  birfore  them  were  namas  at  all,  and  Iherefiire  befor« 
they  could  ha^e  known  ihem  ? 

Oral.  I  believe,  Socraie«,  the  true  notmunt  of  the  matlw  to 
be,  that  a  power  more  than  human  gave  things  theii'  lirBi  namna, 
and  lliHt  the  names  which  were  thus  given  are  iiociiBsarily  their 
true  names. 

sSoe.  Then  how  came  the  giver  of  the  namea,  if  he  wu  an 
inspired  bving  or  God,  Iq  cootradii^t  himself,  as  he  would  have 
done  if,  aa  we  were  saying,  he  made  some  names  exprewsiva  of 
rest  and  others  of  moliou  P  Or  dn  you  think  that  ire  were 
ntstakeu  in  saying  this  ? 

Oral.  But  I  do  not  suppose  tlint  he  did  make  both  of  then). 

Soe.  And  which,  then,  did  he  muke,  my  good  fri<;nd  ;  thod* 
whieh  are  expressive  of  rest,  or  rhose  whicli  are  expressive  nf 
motion?  Thai  is  a  point  which,  as  I  said  btifore,  cannot  bs 
de'ermined  by  countin^r  Ihem. 

Orat.  No  :  that  ought  not  to  be  Ihe  way.  SocraW's. 

Soe.  But  if  tliis  U  a  battle  of  names,  and  some  of  them  an 

aa.'wrtinn  that  ther/  are  liku  tlic  truth,  and  others  thiil  thify  arB> 

how   or   by   what  criterion   are   we   to  di-cido    between    them? 

For  there  are  no  other  unmes  to  which  appeal  can  be  mndoi 

-Iwt  obviously  recourse  niU!<t  bu  huO  to  another  Hiaudard  whicli, 
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without  employing  namos,  will  make  clear  which  of  the  two 
are  right ;  and  this,  as  is  obyiooB,  is  a  standard  which  shows 
the  truth  of  things. 

CraL  I  agree. 

S<K.  But  if  that  is  true,  Cratylns,  then  I  suppose  that  things 
may  be  known  without  names  ? 

OraL  That  is  manifest 

Soc.  But  how  would  you  expect  to  know  them?  What 
other  way  can  there  be  of  knowing  them,  except  the  true  and 
natural  way,  through  their  affinities,  when  they  are  akin  to 
each  other,  and  through  themselves  ?  For  that  which  is  other 
and  different  from  them  must  signify  something  other  and  dif- 
ferent from  theuL 

OraL  That,  as  I  think,  is  true. 

Soc.  Well,  but  reflect ;  have  we  not  several  times  ao-  ^^ 
knowledged  that  names  rightly  given  are  the  likenesses 
and  images  of  the  things  which  they  name  ? 

OraL  Yes. 

Soe,  Then,  if  you  can  learn  things  in  either  of  two  ways  — 
either  through  the  medium  of  names,  and  that  ever  so  well,  or 
through  the  things  themselves  —  which  is  likely  to  be  the  no- 
bler and  clearer  way ;  to  learn  of  the  image  of  truth  whether 
the  image  is  fairly  imitated  and  to  know  the  truth  which  is 
expressed  in  the  image,  or  of  the  truth  to  learn  the  very  truth, 
and  to  know  whether  the  image  is  rightly  executed  ? 

OraL  Of  the  truth,  I  should  say  that  we  certainly  ought  to 
learn. 

Sac.  How  true  being  is  to  be  studied  or  discovered  is,  I 
suspect,  beyond  you  and  me  to  determine ;  and  we  may  be 
content  to  admit  that  the  knowledge  of  things  is  not  to  be  de- 
rived frt)m  names.  No ;  they  must  be  studied  and  investigated 
in  themselves,  and  not  from  names. 

CraL  That  lb  evident,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Still  there  is  another  point  I  should  not  like  us  to  be 
'imposed  upon  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  names,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  givers 
of  names  did  really  give  them  under  the  idea  that  all  things 
were  in  motion  and  flux;  which  was  their  sincere  but,  as  I 
think,  mistaken  opinion.  And  having  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
whirlpool  themselves,  they  are  carried  round,  and  want  to  drag 
us  in  after  them.  There  is  a  matter,  Master  Cratylus,  about 
which  I  oflen  dream,  and  should  like  to    ask   your   opinion 
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Tell  me,  whether  there  is  or  b  not  any  absolute  beauty  or  good 
or  any  other  absolute  existence  ? 

CraL  Certainly,  Socrates,  I  think  that  there  is. 

Sac.  Then  let  us  seek  the  true  beauty :  not  asking  whether 
a  fiioe  is  fiur,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  whether  all  this  is  in 
a  flux ;  but  let  us  ask  whether  the  true  beauty  is  not  alwayi 
beautiful. 

Orat.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  can  we  rightly  speak  of  a  beauty  which  is  alwayi 
passing  away,  and  is  first  this  and  then  that ;  must  not  the  same 
thmg  be  born  and  retire  and  vanish  while  the  word  is  in  oar 
mouths? 

Orat  Undoubtedly. 

Sac.  Then  how  can  that  be  a  real  thing  which  is  never  in 
the  same  state  ?  for  obviously  things  which  are  the  same  can- 
not change  while  they  remain  the  same  ;  and  if  they  are  always 
in  the  same  state  and  the  siime,  then,  without  losing  their  orig- 
inal form,  they  can  never  change  or  be  moved. 

Orat.  Certainly  they  cannot 
-^  Soc.  Nor  yet  can  they  be  known  by  any  one  ;  for  at 
the  moment  that  the  observer  approaches,  then  they  be- 
come other  and  of  another  nature,  so  that  you  cannot  get  any 
farther  in  knowing  their  nature  or  state,  for  you  cannot  know 
that  which  has  no  state. 

OrcU,  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  say,  Cratylus,  that  there  is 
knowledge  at  all,  if  everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
there  is  nothing  abiding ;  for  if  knowledge  did  not  change  or 
cease  to  be  knowledge,  then  knowledge  would  ever  abide  and 
exist.  But  if  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  changes,  at  the 
time  when  the  change  occurs,  there  will  be  no  knowledge ;  and 
if  the  transition  is  always  going  on,  there  will  always  be  no 
knowledge,  and,  according  to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
know  and  nothing  to  be  known :  but  if  that  which  knows  and 
that  which  is  known  exists  ever,  and  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  and  every  other  thing  also  exist,  then  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  bo  like  a  flux  or  progress,  as  we  were  just  now  sup- 
posing. Whether  there  is  this  eternal  nature  in  things,  or 
whether  the  truth  is  what  Heraclitus  and  his  followers  and 
many  others  say,  is  a  question  hard  to  determine  ;  and  no  niHU 
of  sense  will  like  to  put  himself  or  the  education  of  his  mini! 
in  the  power  of  names  ;  neither  will   he  so  {slt  trust  names  or 
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die  given  of  names  as  to  be  confident  in  any  knowledge  which 
condemns  himself  and  other  existences  to  an  unhealthy  state  of 
unreality ;  he  will  not  believe  that  everything  is  in  a  flax  like 
leaky  vessels,  or  that  the  world  is  a  sick  man  who  has  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose.  This  doctrine,  Cratylus,  may  indeed,  perhaps.. 
be  true,  bat  is  also  very  likely  to  be  untrue ;  and  therefore  1 
would  have  you  reflect  well  and  manfuUy,  and  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  too  easily  persuaded  now  in  the  days  of  your  youth, 
which  is  the  time  of  learning ;  but  search,  and  when  you  have 
found  the  xmth,  come  and  tell  me. 

OraL  I  will  do  as  you  say,  though  I  can  assure  you,  Soc- 
rates, that  I  have  been  considering  the  matter  already,  and  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  consideration  is  that  I 
incline  to  Heraditus. 

Soe.  Then,  another  day,  mj  firieod,  when  you  come  back, 
yon  shall  give  me  a  lesson ;  bat  at  present,  go  into  the  country, 
as  you  are  intending^  and  Hermogenes  shall  set  you  on  jour 
way. 

Oat  Very  good,  Socrates;  and  I  hope  that  700  will 
lo  think  about  these  things  joonaU. 
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Tell  me,  whether  there  is  or  b  not  any  aheolute  beautj  or  good 
or  any  other  absolute  existence  ? 

OraL  Certainly,  Socrates,  I  think  that  there  is. 

Sac.  Then  let  us  seek  the  true  beauty :  not  asking  whether 
a  fiioe  is  fiiir,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  whether  all  this  is  in 
a  flux ;  but  let  us  ask  whether  the  true  beauty  is  not  always 
beautiful. 

Orat.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  can  we  rightly  speak  of  a  beauty  which  is  always 
passing  away,  and  is  first  diis  and  then  that ;  must  not  the  same 
tidng  be  born  and  retire  and  vanish  while  the  word  is  in  oar 
mouths? 

Orat  Undoubtedly. 

Soc.  Then  how  can  that  be  a  real  thing  which  is  never  in 
the  same  state  ?  for  obviously  things  which  are  the  same  can- 
not change  while  they  remain  the  same  ;  and  if  they  are  always 
in  the  same  state  and  the  same,  then,  without  losing  their  orig- 
inal form,  they  can  never  change  or  be  moved. 

Orat  Certainly  they  cannot 
-^  Soc,  Nor  yet  can  they  be  known  by  any  one  ;  for  at 
the  moment  that  the  observer  approaches,  then  they  be- 
come other  and  of  another  nature,  so  that  you  cannot  get  any 
fhrther  in  knowing  their  nature  or  state,  for  you  cannot  know 
that  which  has  no  state. 

OraL  That  is  true. 

Sac.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  say,  Cratylus,  that  there  is 
knowledge  at  all,  if  everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
there  is  nothing  abiding ;  for  if  knowledge  did  not  change  or 
cease  to  be  knowledge,  then  knowledge  would  ever  abide  and 
exist.  But  if  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  changes,  at  the 
time  when  the  change  occurs,  there  will  be  no  knowledge ;  and 
if  the  transition  is  always  going  on,  there  will  always  be  no 
knowledge,  and,  according  to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
know  and  nothing  to  be  known :  but  if  that  which  knows  and 
that  which  is  known  exists  ever,  and  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  and  every  other  thing  also  exist,  then  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  be  like  a  flux  or  progress,  as  we  were  just  now  sup- 
posing. Whether  there  is  this  eternal  nature  in  things,  or 
whether  the  truth  is  what  Heraclitus  and  his  fullowers  and 
niany  others  say,  is  a  question  hard  to  determine ;  and  no  hihu 
of  sense  will  like  to  put  himself  or  the  education  of  his  mind 
in  the  power  of  uaoxes  ;  neither  will  he  so  far  trust  names  or 
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die  given  of  names  as  to  be  confident  in  any  knowledge  which 
condemns  himself  and  other  existences  to  an  unhealthy  state  of 
unreality ;  he  will  not  believe  that  everything  is  in  a  flux  like 
leaky  vessels,  or  that  the  world  is  a  sic^  man  who  has  a  run- 
ning at  the  nose.  This  doctrine,  Cratylus,  may  indeed,  perhaps,, 
be  tme,  bat  is  also  very  likely  to  be  untrue ;  and  therefore  1 
would  have  you  reflect  well  and  manfuUy,  and  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  too  easily  persuaded  now  in  the  days  of  your  youth, 
which  is  the  time  of  learning ;  but  search,  and  when  you  have 
found  the  vruth,  come  and  tell  me. 

OraL  I  will  do  as  you  say,  though  I  can  assure  you,  Soc- 
rates, that  I  have  been  considering  the  matter  already,  and  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  consideration  is  that  I 
incline  to  Heraditus. 

Soe,  Then,  another  day,  my  friend,  when  yon  come  back, 
you  shall  give  me  a  lesson ;  but  at  present,  go  into  the  country, 
as  you  are  intending^  and  Hermogenes  shall  set  you  on  your 
way. 

Oat  Very  good,  Socrates;  and  I  hope  that  70a  will 
lo  think  about  these  things  yoonaU. 
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Tell  me,  whether  there  is  or  b  not  any  ahsolute  beautj  or  good 
or  any  other  absolute  existence  ? 

Oral.  Certainly,  Socrates,  I  think  that  there  is. 

Soc,  Then  let  us  seek  the  true  beautj :  not  asking  whether 
a  fiioe  is  fiur,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  whether  all  this  is  in 
a  flux :  but  let  us  ask  whether  the  true  beauty  is  not  always 
beautiful. 

Orai.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  can  we  rightly  speak  of  a  beauty  which  is  always 
passing  away,  and  is  first  diis  and  then  that ;  must  not  the  same 
thing  be  born  and  retire  and  vanish  while  the  word  is  in  oar 
mouths? 

Orat,  Undoubtedly. 

Soc,  Then  how  can  that  be  a  real  thing  which  is  never  in 
the  same  state  ?  for  obviously  things  which  are  the  same  can- 
not change  while  they  remain  the  same  ;  and  if  they  are  always 
in  the  same  state  and  the  same,  then,  without  losing  their  orig- 
inal form,  they  can  never  chnnge  or  be  moved. 

Orat.  Certainly  they  cannot 
-^  Soc,  Nor  yet  can  they  be  known  by  any  one ;  for  at 
the  moment  that  the  observer  approaches,  then  they  be- 
come other  and  of  another  nature,  so  that  you  cannot  get  any 
farther  in  knowing  their  nature  or  state,  for  you  cannot  know 
that  which  has  no  state. 

OrcU,  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Nor  can  we  reasonably  say,  Cratylus,  that  there  is 
knowledge  at  all,  if  everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and 
there  is  nothing  abiding ;  for  if  knowledge  did  not  change  or 
cease  to  be  knowledge,  then  knowledge  would  ever  abide  and 
exist.  But  if  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  changes,  at  the 
time  when  the  change  occurs,  there  will  be  no  knowledge ;  and 
if  the  transition  is  always  going  on,  there  will  always  be  no 
knowledge,  and,  according  to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
know  and  nothing  to  be  known :  but  if  that  which  knows  and 
that  which  is  known  exists  ever,  and  the  beautiful  and  the 
good  and  every  other  thing  also  exist,  then  1  do  not  think  that 
they  can  bo  like  a  flux  or  progress,  as  we  were  just  now  sup- 
posing. Whether  there  is  this  eternal  nature  in  things,  or 
whether  the  truth  is  what  Heraclitus  and  his  followers  and 
many  others  say,  is  a  question  hard  to  determine ;  and  no  mnn 
of  sense  will  like  to  put  himself  or  the  education  of  his  mind 
in  the  power  of  names  ;  neither  will  he  so  (slt  trust   names  or 
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die  given  of  names  as  to  be  confident  in  any  knowledge  which 
condemns  himself  and  other  existences  to  an  unhealthy  state  of 
unreality ;  he  will  not  bdieve  that  everything  is  in  a  flux  like 
leaky  vessels,  or  that  the  world  is  a  sic^  man  who  has  a  run* 
ning  at  the  nose.  This  doctrine,  Cratylus,  may  indeed,  perhaps.. 
be  true,  but  Ib  also  very  likely  to  be  untrue ;  and  therefore  1 
would  have  you  reflect  well  and  manfuUy,  and  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  too  easily  persuaded  now  in  the  days  of  your  youth, 
which  is  the  time  of  learning ;  but  search,  and  when  you  have 
found  the  xmth,  come  and  tell  me. 

OraL  I  will  do  as  yon  say,  though  I  can  assure  you,  Soc- 
rates, that  I  have  been  considering  the  matter  already,  and  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  consideration  is  that  I 
incline  to  Heraditus. 

Soe.  Then,  another  day,  mj  friend,  when  yon  come  back, 
yon  shall  give  me  a  lesson ;  but  at  present,  go  into  the  country, 
as  you  are  intending,  and  Hermogenes  shall  set  yon  on  your 
way. 

OraL  Very  good,  Socrates;  and  I  hope  that  700  will 
lo  think  about  these  things  yoonaU. 
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